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TO  THE  RIGHT  RONOVBABLB 

THOMAS.  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE  AND  MONTGOMERY. 

BABON  HERBEBT  OF  CABDIFF,  LORD  ROSS  OF  K£NDAL»  PAR,  FTTZHUGII, 
MARHION,  ST.  QUINTIN  AND  8HURLAND;  LORD  PRESIDENl  uF  HIS 
MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL,  AND  LORD  LIEU- 
TENANT OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  WILTS,  AND  OF  SOUTH  WALES. 

My  Lord, 

This  treatise,  which  is  grown  up  under  your  lordsbip^s  eye, 
and  haa  ventured  into  the  world  by  vour  order,  does  now,  by  a 
natural  kind  of  right,  come  to  your  lordship  for  that  protection 
whidi  you  several  years  since  promised  it.  It  is  not  that  I  think 
any  name,  how  great  soever,  set  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  will 
be  able  to  cover  the  faults  that  nre  to  be  found  in  it.  Tbinffs  in 
print  must  stand  and  fall  by  their  own  worth,  or  the  reader^s 
faincy.  But,  there  being  nothing  more  to  be  desired  for  truth 
than  a  fair  unprejudiced  hearing,  nobody  is  more  likely  to  procure 
me  that  than  your  lordship,  who  are  allowed  to  have  got  so 
intimate  an  acquaintance  witJi  her  in  her  more  retired  recesses. 
Your  lordship  is  known  to  have  so  far  advanced  your  specula- 
tions in  the  most  abstract  and  general  knowledge  of  things, 
beyond  the  ordinary  reach  or  common  methods,  that  your  allow- 
ance and  approbation  of  the  design  of  this  treatise  will  bt  least 
))fe8erve  it  from  being  condemned  without  reading;  and  will 
orevail  to  have  those  parts  a  little  weighed  which  might  other- 
wise, perhaps,  be  thought  to  deserve  no  consideration,  for  being 
somewhat  out  of  the  common  road.  The  imputation  of  novelty 
is  a  terrible  charge  amount  those  who  judge  of  men's  heads,  as 
they  do  of  their  perukes,  by  the  fashion ;  and  can  allow  none  to 
be  right  but  the  received  doctrines.  Truth  scarce  ever  yet 
carried  it  by  vote  any  where  at  its  first  appearance;  new 
opinions  are  always  suspected,  and  usually  opposed,  without  any 
other  reason  but  because  they  are  not  already  common.  But 
truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the  less  so  for  being  newly  brought  out 
of  the  mine.  It  is  tiial  and  examination  must  give  it  price,  and 
not  any  antique  fashion ;  and  though  it  be  not  yet  cun*ent  l^y  the 
public  stamp,  yet  it  may,  for  all  that,  be  as  old  as  nature,  and  is 
certainlv  not  the  less  genuine.  Your  lordship  can  give  creat  and 
convincing  instances  of  this,  whenever  you  please  to  oblige  the 
public  with  some  of  those  large  and  comprehensive  discoveries 
you  have  made  of  truths  hitherto  unknown,  unless  to  some  few, 
to- whom  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  not  wholly  to  conceit! 
them.  This  alone  were  a  sufficient  reason,  were  there  no  othe*, 
why  I  should  dedicate  this  Essay  to  your  lordship ;  and  its  having 
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some  little  correspondence  with  some  parts  of  that  nobler  and 
vast  system  of  the  sciences  your  lordship  has  made  so  new,  exact, 
and  instmctiire  a  draught  of,  I  think  it  glory  enough  if  your 
lordship  permit  me  to  boast  that  here  and  there  I  have  fallen 
into  some  thoughts  not  wholly  different  from  yours.  If  your 
lordship  think  fit,  that,  by  your  encouragement,  this  should ' 
appear  in  the  world,  I  hope  it  may  be  a  reason,  some  time  or 
other,  to  lead  your  lordship  farther  ;  and  you  will  allow  me  tc 
say,  that  you  here  give  the  world  an  earnest  of  something,  that, 
if  they  can  bear  witn  this,  will  be  truly  worth  their  expectation. 
This,  my  lord,  shows  what  a  present  I  here  ra.ike  to  your  lord- 
ship ;  just  such  as  the  poor  man  does  to  his  ri'^h  and  great 
neighbour,  by  whom  the  basket  of  flowers  or  fruit  is  not  ill  taken, 
though  he  has  more  plenty  of  his  own  growth,  and  in  much 
greater  perfection.  Worthless  things  receive  a  value  when  they 
are  made  the  offerings  of  respect,  esteem,  and  gratitude ;  these 
you  have  given  me  so  mighty  and  peculiar  reasons  to  have  in 
the  highest  degree  for  your  lordship,  that  if  they  can  add  a  price 
to  what  they  go  along  with  proportionable  to  their  own  greatness, 
I  can  with  confidence  brag,  I  here  make  your  lordship  the 
richest  present  you  ever  received.  This  I  am  sure,  I  am  under 
the  greatest  obligation  to  seek  all  occasions  to  acknowledge  a 
long  train  of  favours  I  have  received  from  your  lordship ;  favours, 
though  great  and  important  in  themselves,  yet  made  much  more 
so  by  the  forwardness,  concern,  and  kindness,  and  other  obliging 
circumstances,  that  never  failed  to  accompany  them.  To  all  this, 
you  are  pleased  to  add  that  which  gives  yet  more  weight  and 
relish  to  all  the  rest ;  you  vouchnafe  to  continue  me  in  some 
degrees  of  your  esteem,  and  allow  me  a  place  in  your  good 
thoughts,  I  had  almost  said  friendship.  This,  my  lord,  your 
words  and  actions  so  constantly  show  on  all  occasions,  even  to 
othera  when  I  am  absent,  that  it  is  not  vanity  in  me  to  mention 
what  every  body  knows  ;  but  it  would  be  want  of  good  manners 
not  to  acknowledge  what  bo  many  are  witnesses  of,  and  every 
day  tell  me  I  am  indebted  to  your  lordship  for.  I  wish  they 
could  as  easily  aasist  my  gratitude,  as  they  convince  me  of  the 
great  and  growing  engagements  it  has  to  your  lordship.  This  I 
am  sure,  I  should  write  of  the  Understahdikq  without  having 
any,  if  I  were  not  extremely  sensible  of  them,  and  did  not  lay 
hold  on  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  the  world  how  much  I  am 
obliged  to  be,  and  how  much  I  am, 

Mt  Lord, 

Your  lordship*s  most  humble  and 

moet  obedient  servant^ 

JOHN  LOCKR 
D</rsel  Court,  May  24, 1689. 
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Header, 

I  HERE  put  into  thy  hands  what  has  been  the  diversion  of 
f>ome  of  my  idle  and  heainr  hours ;  if  it  has  the  good-luck  to  prove 
BO  of  any  of  thine,  and  thou  hast  but  half  so  much  pleasure  in 
reading  as  I  had  in  writing  it,  thou  wilt  as  little  think  thy  money, 
us  I  do  my  pains,  ill  bestowed.  Mistake  not  this  for  a  commen- 
dation of  my  work ;  nor  conclude,  because  I  was  pleased  with 
the  doing  of  it,  that  therefore  I  am  fondly  taken  with  it  now  it 
is  done.  He  that  hawks  at  larks  and  sparrows,  has  no  less  sport, 
though  a  much  less  considerable  quarry,  than  he  that  flies  at 
nobler  game :  and  he  is  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this 
treatise,  the  Understanding,  who  does  not  know,  that  as  it  is  the 
most  elevated  faculty  of  the  soul,  so  it  is  employed  with  a  greater 
and  more  constant  delicht  than  any  of  the  other.  Its  searclies 
after  truth  are  a  sort  of  hawking  and  hunting,  wherein  the  very 
pursuit  makes  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure.  Every  step  the 
mind  takes  in  its  progress  towards  knowledge  makes  some  dis- 
coveiy,  which  is  not  only  new,  but  the  best,  too,  for  the  time  at 
least 

For  the  understanding,  like  the  eye,  judging  of  objects  only  by 
its  own  sight,  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  what  it  discovers, 
having  less  regret  for  what  has  escaped  it,  because  it  is  unknown. 
Thus  he  who  has  raised  himself  above  the  alms-basket,  and  not 
content  to  live  lazily  on  scraps  of  begged  opinion.s  sets  his  own 
thoughts  on  work,  to  find  and  follow  truth,  will  (whatever  he 
lights  on)  not  miss  the  hunter's  s^itisfaction  ;  every  moment  of 
his  pursuit  will  reward  his  pains  with  some  delight,  and  he  will 
have  reason  to  think  his  time  not  ill  spent,  even  when  he  cannot 
much  boast  of  any  great  acquisition. 

This,  reader,  is  the  entertainment  of  those  who  let  loose  their 
own  thoughts,  and  follow  them  in  writing ;  which  thou  oughtest 
))ot  to  envy  them,  since  they  afibrd  thee  an  opportunity  of  the 
like  diversion,  if  thou  wilt  make  use  of  thy  own  thoughts  in 
reading.  It  is  to  them,  if  they  are  thy  own,  that  I  refer  myself; 
bvit  if  they  are^ken  upon  trust  from  others,  it  is  no  great  matter 
what  they  are,  they  not  following  truth,  but  some  meaner  eon- 
sideration ;  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  concerned  what  he 
says  or  thinks,  who  says  or  thinks  only  as  he  is  directed  by 
anotlier.    If  thou  judgest  for  thyself,  1  know  thou  wilt  judgti 
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saiulidly ;  and  then  I  shall  not  be  harme^l  or  offended^  whatever 
be  thy  censure.  For,  though  it  be  certain  that  there  ia  nothing 
iu  this  tre.itiae  of  the  truth  whereof  I  am  not  fully  persuaded, 
yet  I  consider  myself  aa  liable  to  mistakes  as  I  can  tniuk  thee ; 
and  know  that  this  book  must  stand  or  fall  with  thee,  not  by  any 
opinion  I  have  of  it,  but  thy  own.  If  thou  findest  little  in  it  new 
or  instructive  to  thee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  me  for  it  It  was 
not  meant  for  those  that  had  already  maatered  this  subject,  and 
made  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their  own  understandings, 
but  for  my  own  information,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  few  friends, 
who  acknowledged  themselves  not  to  have  sufficiently  considered 
^t.  Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  history  of  this  Essay,  I 
j  should  tell  thee,  that  five  or  six  friends,  meeting  at  my  chamber, 
1  and  discoursing  on  a  subject  very  remote  from  this,  found  them- 
1  selves  quickly  at  a  stand  by  the  difficulties  that  rose  on  every 
side.  After  we  had  awhile  puzzled  ourselves,  without  coming 
any  nesirer  a  resolution  of  those  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it 
C'lme  into  my  thoughts,  that  we  took  a  wrong  course  ;  and  that, 
before  w»  set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  waa 
necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities,  and  see  what  objects  our 
underatandings  were  or  were  not  fitted  to  deal  with.  Thla  I  pro- 
posed to  the  company^  who  all  readily  assented ;  and  thereupon 
it  was  agreed,  that  this  should  be  our  first  inquiry.  Some  hasty 
and  undigested  thoughts,  on  a  subject  I  had  never  befoi-e  con- 
sidered, which  I  set  down  against  our  next  meeting,  gave  the 
first  entrance  into  this  discourse,  which,  having  been  thus  begun 
-  by  chance,  was  continued  by  entreaty;  written  by  incoherent 
parcels ;  and,  after  long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again,  as 
my  humour  or  occasions  permitted ;  and  at  last,  iu  a  retirement, 
where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me  leisure,  it  was 
brought  into  that  order  thou  now  seest  it 

This  discontinued  way  of  writing  may  have  occasioned,  besides 
others,  two  contrary  faults ;  viz.,  that  too  little  and  too  much 
may  be  said  in  it  If  thou  findest  any  thing  wanting,  I  shall  be 
fflad,  that  what  I  have  writ  gives  thee  any  desire  that  I  ahould 
have  gone  further :  if  it  seems  too  much  to  thee,  thou  must  blame 
the  subject ;  for  when  I  first  put  pen  to  paper,  I  thought  all  I 
should  have  to  say  on  this  matter  would  have  been  contained  iu  one 
sheet  of  paper  ;  but  the  farther  I  went,  the  larger  prospect  I  had  : 
new  discoveries  led  me  still  on,  and  so  it  grew  insensibly  to  the 
bulk  it  now  appears  in.  1  will  not  deny  but  possibly  it  might  be 
reduced  to  a  narrower  compass  than  it  is  ;  and  that  aome  parts 
of  it  might  be  contracted  ;  the  way  it  hiis  been  writ  in,  by 
catches,  and  many  long  intervals  of  interruption,  being  apt  to 
cause  some  repetitions.  But,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  now  too 
lazy  or  too  busy  to  make  it  shorter. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  little  1  herein  consult  my  own  reputa- 
tion, when  I  knowingly  let  iti(o  with  a  fault  so  apt  to  disgust  la<j 
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Tnoflt  judioioaa,  who  are  always  the  nicest  readers.     But  tlit^y 
who  know  sloth  is  apt  to  content  itself  with  any  excuse,  will 
pardon  me,  if  mine  has  prevailed  on  me  where  I  think  I  have  a 
very  good  one.    I  will  not,  therefore,  allege  in  my  defence,  that 
the  same  notion,  haying  different  respects,  may  be  convenient  or 
necessary  to  prove  or  illustrate  several  parts  of  the  same  dis- 
course ;  and  that  so  it  has  happened  in  many  parts  of  Hhis :  but, 
waving  that,  I  shall  frankly  avow,  that  I  have  sometimes  dwelt 
ions  upon  the  same  argument,  and  expressed  it  different  ways, 
with  a  quite  different  design.     I  pretend  not  to  publish  this 
Essay  for  the  information  of  men  of  large  thoughts  and  quick 
a))prehenaions ;  to  such  masters  of  knowlcKlge,  I  profess  myself  a 
sciiolar,  and  therefore  warn  them  beforehand  not  to  expect  any 
thing  here  but  what,  being  spun  out  of  my  own  coarse  thoughtfi, 
is  fitted  to  men  of  my  own  size,  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be 
unacceptable  that  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  plain  and 
familiar  to  their  thoughts  some  truths,  which  established  pre- 
judice, or  the  abstractness  of  the  ideas  themselves,  might  render 
difficult.    Some  objects,  had  need  be  turned  on  every  side ;  and 
when  the  notion  is  new,  as  I  confess  some  of  these  are  to  me,  or 
out  of  the  ordinary  road,  as  I  suspect  they  will  appear  to  others, 
it  is  not  one  simple  view  of  it  that  will  gain  it  admittance  into 
every  nnderstanaing,  or  fix  it  there  with  a  clear  and  lasting  im- 
pression.   There  are  few,  I  believe,  who  have  not  observed  in 
themselves  or  others,  that  what  in  one  way  of  proposing  was  very 
obscure,  another  way  of  expressing  it  has  made  very  clear  and 
intelligible  ;  though  afterward- the  mind  found  little  difference  in 
the  phrases,  and  wondered  why  one  failed  to  be  understood  more 
than  the  other.    But  every  thing  does  not  hit  alike  upon  every 
man's  imagination.     We  have  our  understandings  no  less  dif- 
ferent than  our  palates ;  and  he  that  thinks  the  same  truth  shall 
be  equally  relished  by  every  one  in  the  same  dress,  may  as  well 
hope  to  feast  every  one-with  the  same  sort  of  cookery ;  the  meat 
may  be  the  same,  and  the  nourishment  good,  yet  every  one  not 
be  able   to  receive  it  with   that  seasoning;    and  it  must  be 
dressed  another  way,  if  you  will  have  it  go  down  with  some 
even  of  strong  constitutions.     The  truth  is,  those  who  advised 
me  to  publish  it,  advised  me,  for  this  reason,  to  publish  it  as  it 
is :  and  since  I  have  been  brought  to  let  it  go  abroad,  I  desire  it 
should  be  understood  by  whoever  gives  himself  the  pains  to  read 
it.     I  have  so  little  affection  to  be  in  print,  that  if  I  were  not 
fiattered  this  fids^iy  might  be  of  some  use  to  others,  as  I  think  it 
has  been  to  me,  I  should  have  confined  it  to  the  view  of  some 
friends,  who  ^ave  the  firot  occasion  to  it     My  appearing  there- 
fore in  print  being  on  purpose  to  be  as  useful  as  I  may,  T  think 
it  necessary  to  make  what  I  have  to  say  as  easy  and  intelligible 
to  all  sorts  of  readera  as  I  can.     And  I  had  much  rather  the 
ftpecolative  and  (luickniighted  should  complain  of  my  being  in 
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Bome  parts  tedious,  than  that  aDj  one,  not  accustomed  to 
abstract  speculations,  or  prepos.'^esaed  with  different  notiunn, 
should  mistake  or  not  comprehend  my  meaning. 

It  will  possibly  be  censured  as  a  great  piece  of  vanity  or  inso- 
lence in  me,  to  pretend  to  instruct  this  our  knowing  age,  it 
amounting  to  little  less  when  I  own  that  I  publish  this  Essay 
with  hopes  that  it  may  be  useful  to  others.  But  if  it  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  freely  of  those  who,  with  a  feigned  modesty, 
condemn  as  useless  what  they  themselves  write,  methijiks  it 
savours  much  more  of  vanity  or  insolence  to  publish  a  book  fur 
any  other  end ;  and  he  fails  very  much  of  that  respect  he  owes 
the  public,  who  prints,  and  consequently  expects  that  men  should 
read,  tliat  wherein  he  intends  not  they  should  meet  with  any 
thing  of  use  to  themselves  or  others :  and  should  nothing  else  be 
found  allowable  in  this  treatise,  yet  my  design  will  not  cease  to 
be  so ;  aud  the  goodness  of  my  intention  ought  to  be  some 
excuse  for  the  worthlessness  of  my  present.  It  is  that  chieily 
which  secures  me  from  the  fear  of  ceusure,  which  I  ex])ect  not  to 
escape  more  than  better  writers.  Men^s  principles,  notions, 
lind  relishes  are  so  ditferent,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  book  which 
pleases  or  displeases  all  men.  I  acknowledge  the  age  we  live  in 
is  not  the  least  knowing,  and  therefore  not  the  most  easy  to  be 
satisfied.  If  I  have  not  the  good-luck  to  please,  yet  nobody 
ought  to  be  offended  with  me.  I  plainly  tell  all  my  readers, 
except  Imlf  a  dozen,  this  treatise  was  not  at  fii-st  intended  for 
them ;  and  therefore  they  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  be  of 
Ihat  number.  But  yet  if  any  one  thinks  fit  to  be  angry,  and 
rail  at  it,  he  may  do  it  securely ;  for  I  shall  find  some  better 
way  of  spending  my  time  than  in  such  kind  of  conversation.  I 
shall  always  have  the  satisfaction  to  liave  aimed  sincerely  at 
truth  and  usefulness,  though  in  one  of  the  meanest  ways.  Tlie 
commonwealth  of  learning  is  not  at  this  time  without  master- 
builders,  whose  mighty  designs  in  advancing  the  sciences  will 
leave  lasting  monuments  to  the  admiration  of  posterity :  but 
every  one  must  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle  or  a  Sydenham  ;  and  in 
an  age  that  produces  such  masters  as  the  great  Iluy genius,  and. 
the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  with  some  other  of  that  strain, 
it  is  ambition  enough  to  be  employed  as  an  uuder-labourer  in 
clearing  ground  a  little,  and  removing  some  of  the  rubbish  that 
lies  in  the  way  to  knowledge;  which  certainly  had  been  very 
much  more  advanced  in  the  world,  if  the  endeavours  of  ingenious 
and  industrious  men  had  not  been  much  cumbei*ed  with  the 
learned  but  frivolous  use  of  uncouth,  affected,  or  unintellioible 
terms  introduced  into  the  sciences,  and  there  made  an  art  of  to 
that  degree,  that  philosophy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  true 
knowled^  of  things,  was  thought  unfit  or  uncapable  to  be 
brought  into  well-bred  company  and  polite  conversation.  Vague 
aud  insignificant  forms  of  speech,  aud  abuse  of  language,  have 
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no  long  passed  for  mysteries  of  science  ;  and  hard  or  misapplied 
words,  with  little  or  no  meaning,  have,  by  prescription,  such  a 
right  to  be  mistaken  for  deep  learning  and  height  of  speculation  ; 
tluit  it  will  not  be  easy  to  per^nade  either  those  who  sjieak  or 
those  who  hear  them,  that  they  are  bnt  the  covers  of  ignorance, 
and  hinder:iuce  of  true  knowledge.  To  break  in  upon  the  sano- 
tuarr  of  vanity  an«l  ignorance,  will  be,  I  suppose,  some  service 
to  human  understanding :  though  so  few  are  apt  to  think  they 
deceive  or  are  deceived  in  the  use  of  words,  or  that  the  language 
of  the  sect  they  are  of  has  any  faults  in  it  which  ought  to  be 
examined  or  corrected,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  have 
in  the  third  book  dwelt  long  on  this  sul)ject ;  and  endeavoured 
to  make  it  so  plain,  that  neither  the  inveterateness  of  the  mis- 
chief, nor  the  prevalency  of  the  fashion,  shall  be  any  excuse  for 
those  who  will  not  take  care  about  the  meaning  of  their  own 
words,  and  will  not  suffer  the  significancy  of  their  expressions  to 
be  inquire<l  into. 

I  have  been  toM  that  a  short  epitome  of  thb  treatise,  which 
was  printed  1688,  was  by  some  condemned  without  reading, 
because  innate  ideas  were  denied  in  it ;  they  too  hastily  con- 
cluding, that  if  innate  ideas  were  not  supposed,  there  would  be 
little  left  either  of  the  notion  or  proof  of  spirits.  If  any  one 
take  the  like  offence  at  the  entrance  of  this  treatise,  I  shall 
desire  him  to  read  it  through  ;  and  then  I  hope  he  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  taking  away  false  foundations  is  not  to  the  pre- 
judice, but  advantage,  of  truth,  which  is  never  injured  or 
endangered  so  much  as  when  mixed  with  or  built  on  falsehood. 
In  the  second  edition  I  added  as  foUoweth : — 

The  bookseller  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  say  nothing  of  this 
second  edition,  which  he  has  promised,  by  the  correctness  of  it, 
shall  make  amends  for  the  many  fatdts  committed  in  the  former. 
He  desires,  too,  that  it  should  be  known,  that  it  has  one  whole 
new  chapter  concerning  identity,  and  many  additions  and 
amendments  in  other  places.  These,  I  must  inform  my  reader, 
are  not  all  new  matter,  but  most  of  them  either  farther  con- 
firmation of  what  I  had  said,  or  explioatinns  to  prevent  others 
being  mistaken  in  the  sense  of  what  was  formerly  printed,  and 
not  any  variation  in  me  from  it :  I  must  only  except  the  altera^ 
tions  I  have  made  in  book  iL  chap.  xxi. 

What  I  had  there  writ  concerning  ** liberty"  and  the  "will," 
I  thought  deserved  as  accurate  a  review  as  I  was  otipable  of : 
those  subiects  having  in  all  ages  exercised  the  learned  part  of 
the  world  with  questions  and  difficulties  that  have  not  a  little 
perplexed  morality  and  divinity,  those  parts  of  knowledge  that 
men  are  most  concerned  to  be  dear  in.  Upon  a  closer  inspNeo- 
tion  into  the  working  of  men's  minds,  and  a  stricter  examination 
of  those  motives  and  views  they  are  turned  by,  I  have  found 
reason  somewhat  to  alter  the  thoughts  I  formerly  had  concerning 
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that  which  gives  the  last  determination  to  the  will  in  all  volun- 
tary actions.  This  I  cannot  forbear  to  acknowledge  to  the 
world,  with  as  much  freedom  and  readiness  as  I  at  first  published 
what  then  seemed  to  me  to  he  right;  thinking  myself  more 
concerned  to  quit  and  renounce  any  opinion  of  my  own,  than 
oppose  that  of  another,  when  truth  appears  against  it.  For  it  is 
truth  alone  I  seek,  and  that  will  always  be  welcome  to  me, 
when  or  from  whence  soever  it  comes. 

But  what  forwardness  soever  I  have  to  resign  any  opinion  I 
have,  or  to  recede  from  any  thing  I  have  writ,  upon  the  first 
evidence  of  any  error  in  it ;  yet  this  I  must  own,  that  I  have  not 
had  the  good-luck  to  receive  any  light  from  those  exceptions  I 
have  met  with  in  print  against  any  part  of  my  book  ;  nor  have, 
from  any  thing  has  been  urged  against  it,  found  reason  to 
alter  my  sense  in  any  of  the  points  have  been  questiuued. 
^  Whether  the  subject  I  have  in  hand  requires  often  more  thought 
and  attention  than  cursory  readers,  at  least  such  as  are  pre- 
possessed, are  willing  to  allow  ;  or  whether  any  obscurity  in  my 
expressions  casts  a  cloud  over  it,  and  these  notions  are  made 
difficult  to  others'  apprehension  in  my  way  of  treating  them  ;  so 
it  is,  that  my  meaning,  I  find,  is  often  mist-ikeu,  and  I  have  not 
the  good-luck  to  be  every  where  rightly  understood.  There  are 
so  many  instances  of  this,  that  I  think  it  justice  to  my  reader  and 
myself  to  conclude,  that  either  my  book  is  plainly  enough  written 
to  be  riffhtly  understood  by  those  who  peruse  it  with  that  atten- 
tion and  indiJOTerency  which  every  one,  who  will  give  himself  the 
pains  to  read,  ought  to  employ  in  reading  ;  or  else  that  1  have 
writ  mine  so  obscurely,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  it. 
Whichever  of  these  be  that  truth,  it  is  myself  only  am  affected 
thereby ;  and  therefore  I  shall  be  far  from  troubling  my  reader 
with  what  I  think  might  be  said  in  answer  to  those  several 
objections  I  have  met  with  to  passages  here  and  there  of  my 
book  ;  since  I  persuade  myself,  that  he  who  thinks  them  of  mo- 
ment enough  to  be  concerned  whether  they  are  true  or  false,  will 
be  able  to  see,  that  what  is  said  is  either  not  well-founded,  or  else 
not  contrary  to  my  doctrine,  when  I  and  my  opposer  come  both 
to  be  well  understood. 

If  any  (careful  that  none  of  their  good  thoughts  should  be  lost) 
have  published  their  censures  of  my  Essay,  with  this  honour  done 
to  it,  that  they  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  an  Essay,  I  leave  it  to  the 
public  to  value  the  obligation  they  have  to  their  critical  pens, 
and  shall  not  waste  my  reader's  time  in  so  idle  or  ill-natured  an 
employment  of  mine,  as  to  lessen  the  satisfaction  any  one  has  in 
himself,  or  gives  to  others,  in  so  hasty  a  confutation  of  what  I 
have  written. 

The  booksellers,  preparing  for  the  fourth  edition  of  my  Essay, 
gave  me  notice  of  it,  that  1  might,  if  I  had  leisure,  make  any 
additions  or  alterations  I  should  think  fit    Whereupon  I  thought 
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it  conyenient  to  advertise  the  rea<)er,  that  besides  several  cot- 
reclioDs  I  had  made  here  and  there,  there  was  one  alteration 
which  it  was  necessary  to  mention,  because  it  ran  through  the 
whole  book,  and  is  of  consequence  to  be  rightly  understood- 
^yhat  I  thereupon  said,  was  this : — 

'*  Clear  and  distinct  ideas  "  are  terms  which,  though  familiar 
ond  frequent  in  men's  mouths,  I  have  reason  to  think  every  one 
who  uses  does  not  perfectly  understand.  And  possibly  it  is  but 
here  and  there  one  who  gives  himself  the  trouble  to  consider 
them  so  far  as  to  know  wlmt  he  himself  or  others  precisely  mean 
by  them.  I  have  therefore,  in  most  places,  chose  to  put "  deter- 
minate "  or  "  determined,"  instead  of  "  clear  "  and  "  distinct,**  as 
more  likely  to  direct  men's  thoughts  to  my  meaning  in  this 
matter.  By  those  denominations,  1  mean  some  object  in  the  mind, 
and  consequently  determined,  i.  6.,  such  as  it  is  there  seen  and 
perceived  to  be.  This,  I  think,  may  fitly  be  called  a  ^'  determinate  '* 
or  ''determined**  idea,  whf  n  such  as  it  is  at  any  time  objectively 
in  the  mind,  and  so  determined  there,  it  is  annexed,  and  without 
variation  determined,  to  a  name  or  articulate  sound  which  is  to 
be  steadily  the  sign  of  that  very  same  object  of  the  mind,  or 
determinate  idea. 

To  explain  this  a  little  more  particularly :  By  "  determinate,*' 
when  applied  to  a  simple  idea,  I  mean  that  simple  appearance 
which  tne  mind  has  in  its  view,  or  perceives  in  itself,  when  that 
idea  is  said  to  be  in  it  By  **  determinate,**  when  applied  to  a 
complex  idea,  I  mean  such  an  one  as  consists  of  a  determinate 
number  of  certain  simple  or  less  complex  ideas,  joined  in  such  a 
proportion  and  situation  as  the  mind  has  before  its  view,  and 
sees  in  itself,  when  that  idea  is  present  in  it,  or  should  be  present 
in  it  when  a  man  gives  a  name  to  it  I  say  "  should  be  ;  '*  be- 
cause it  is  not  every  one,  nor  perhaps  any  one,  who  is  so  careful 
of  his  language  as  to  use  no  word  till  he  views  in  his  mind  the 
precise  determined  idea  which  he  resolve  s  to  make  it  the  sisn  of. 
The  want  of  this  is  the  cause  of  no  small  obscurity  and  connision 
ill  men's  thoughts  and  discourses. 

I  know  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  language  to  answer 
all  the  variety  of  ideiis  that  enter  into  men's  discourses  and 
reasonings.  But  this  hinders  not  but  that  when  any  one  uses 
any  term,  he  may  have  in  his  mind  a  determined  idea  which  he 
makes  it  the  sign  of,  and  to  which  lie  should  keep  it  steadily 
annexed  during  that  present  discourse.  Where  he  does  not  or 
cannot  do  this,  ne  in  vain  pretends  to  clear  or  distinct  ideas :  it 
is  plain  his  are  not  so ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  expected 
nothing  but  obscurity  and  coDfasion,  where  such  terms  are  made 
use  of  which  have  not  such  a  precise  determination. 

Upon  this  ground  I  have  thought  '*  determined  ideas  "  a  way 
of  speaking  less  liable  to  misUike  than  '*  clear  and  distinct :  '*  and 
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where  mf'n  have  got  such  determiDed  ideas  of  all  that  they  reaaon, 
inquire,  or  arg'ie  about,  they  will  iiud  a  great  part  of  their  doubtd 
ana  disputes  at  an  end.  The  greatest  part  of  the  questions  and 
controversies  that  perplex  mankind,  depending  on  the  doubtful 
and  uncertain  use  of  words,  or  (which  is  the  same)  indet«rmined 
ideas,  which  they  are  made  to  stand  for :  I  have  made  choice  of 
these  terms  to  signify,  1.  Some  immediate  object  of  the  min«i, 
which  it  perceives  and  has  before  it,  distinct  from  the  sound  it 
uses  as  a  sign  of  it  2.  That  this  idea,  thus  det^^rmined,  %,  0.,  which 
the  mind  has  in  itself,  and  knows  and  sees  there,  be  determined 
without  any  change  to  that  name,  and  that  name  determined  to 
that  precise  idea.  If  men  had  such  determined  ideas  in  their 
inquiries  and  discourses,  they  would  both  discern  how  far  their 
own  inquiries  and  discourses  went,  and  avoid  the  greatest  part 
of  the  disputes  and  wranglings  they  have  with  others. 

Besides  this,  the  bookseller  will  think  it  necessary  I  should 
advertise  the  reader,  that  there  is  an  addition  of  two  chapters 
wholly  new ;  the  one  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  the  other  of 
Enthusiasm.  These,  with  some  other  larger  additions  never 
before  printed,  he  has  engaged  to  print  by  themselves  after  the 
same  maimer,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  was  done  when  this 
Essay  had  the  second  impression. 

In  this  sixth  edition  there  is  very  little  added  or  altered,  the 
grreatest  part  of  what  is  new  is  contained  in  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  the  second  book,  which  any  one,  if  he  thinks  it  worth 
ihe  while,  may,  with  a  very  little  labour,  transcribe  into  the 
viargin  of  the  former  edition. 
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BOOK  L 
CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Jn  inquiry  into  the  understanding,  pleasant  and  useful — 
Sihce  it  is  the  understanding  th.it  sets  man  above  the  rest  of 
sefisible  beings,  and  giyes  him  all  the  advantage  and  dominion 
which  he  has  over  them,  it  is  certainly  a  sabject,  even  for  its 
nobleness,  worth  our  labour  to  inquire  into.  The  understanding, 
like  the  eye,  whilst  it  makes  us  see  and  perceive  all  other  things, 
tajces  no  notice  of  itself;  and  it  requires  art  and  pains  to  set  it  at 
a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own  object.  But  whatever  be  the 
dimculties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  this  inquiry,  whatever  it  be  that 
k^ps  us  BO  much  in  the  dark  to  ourselves,  sure  I  am  that  all  the 
light  we  can  let  in  upon  our  own  minds,  all  the  acquaintance  we 
can  make  with  our  own  understandings,  will  not  only  be  very 
pleasant,  but  brins  us  sreat  advantage  in  directing  our  thoughts 
in  the  searc^  of  other  things. 

2.  Design, — This  therefore  being  my  purpose,  to  inquire  into 
the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowledge,  together 
with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent,  I  shall 
Tiot  <at  present  meddle  with  the  physical  consideration  of  the  mind, 
or  tk'ouble  myself  to  examine  wherein  its  essence  consists,  or  by 
wbalt  motions  of  our  spirits,  or  alterations  of  our  bodies,  we  come 
fo  hiave  any  sensation  by  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  umler- 
titanyings  ;  and  whether  those  ideas  do,  in  their  formation,  any  or  ^ 
aU  of  them,  depend  on  matter  or  no :  these  are  speculations  which, 
however  curious  and  entertaining,  I  shall  decline,  as  lying  out  of 
my  way  in  the  design  I  am  now  upon.     It  shall  suflSce  to  my  pre- 

mtjpurpose,  to  consider  the  discerning  faculties  of  a  man  as  they 
Are  ejoa ployed  about  the  objects'  w men  tb ey  Tia ve  to, do, with";  and 
^Eai\I  iMagiiie  1  have*  mrrWEoTIy- misemployed  'myself  in  the 

hougUts  I  shall  have  on  this  occasion,  if,  in  this  historical,  plain 
^et^^od,  I  can  give  any  account  of  the  ways  whereby  our  under- 
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BtandiDgs  come  to  attain  those  notions  of  things  we  have,  and  can 
set  down  any  measures  of  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  or  the 
grounds  of  those  persuasions  which  are  to  he  found  amongst  men. 
so  various,  different,  and  wholly  contradictory  ;  and  yet  asserted 
Fomewhere  or  .other  with  such  assurance,  and  confidence,  that  he 
that  shall  take  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  mankind,  ohserve  their 
opposition,  and  at  the  same  time  consider  the  fondness  and  devo- 
tion wLerewith  they  are  embraced,  the  resolution  and  eagerness 
wherewith  they  are  maintained,  may  perhaps  have  reason  to 
fiuspect  that  either  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  at  all,  or  that 
mankind  hath  no  sufficient  means  to  attain  a  certain  knowledge 
of  it. 

3.  MetJiod, — It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  search  out  the  bounds 
bdtween  opinion  ami  knowledge,  and  eiiamiue  by  what  measures, 
in  things  whei*eof  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to 
regi^ate  our  assent,  and  moderate  our  persuasions.  In  order 
whereunto,  I  shall  pursue  this  following  metho<l : — 

J  First.  I  sliall  inquire  into  the  original  of  those  idens,  notions,  or 
whatever  elbe  you  please  to  c^dl  them,  which  a  man  observes,  and 
is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his  minJ  ;  and  the  ways  whereby 
the  understanding  comes  to  be  furnished  with  them. 

J  Secondly.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  know  ledge  the  under- 
standing hath  by  those  ideas,  and  the  certainty,  evidence,  and 
extent  of  it 

-i  Thirdly.  I  shall  make  some  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  grounds 
of  faith  or  opinion  ;  whereby  I  mean,  that  assent  which  we  give 
to  any  proposition  as  true,  of  wliose  truth  yet  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge :  and  here  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  the  rea- 
sons and  degrees  of  a^^sent. 
.  4.  UsefiU  to  know  t/us  extent  of  our  cornprehermon, — If  by  this 
'  inquiry  into  the  nature" of  the  understanding,  I  can  discover  the 
powers  thereof^  how  far  they  reach,  to  w  hat  things  they  are  in 
any  degree  proportionate,  and  where  they  fail  us,  I  suppose  it  may 
be  of  use  to  prevail  with  the  busy  mind  of  man  to  be  more  cau- 

J  tious  in  meddling  with  things  exceeding  its  coniprehension,  to 
stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost  extent  ofTts  tether,  and  to  sit  down 
in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  those  things  which,  upon  examination, are 
found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities.  We  should  not 
then,  peril  ips,  be  so  forward,  out  of  an  affectation  of  an  universal 
knowledge,  to  raise  questions,  and  perplex  ourselves  and  others 
with  disputes,  about  things  to  which  our  understaiuUngB  are  not 
suited,  and  of  which  we  cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any  cleu.r  or 
distinct  perceptions,  or  whereof  (as  it  has,  perhaps,  too  often 
happenea)  we  have  not  any  notions  at  alhrtf  we  can  find  out 
how  far  the  understanding  can  extend  its  Tiew,  how  far  it  has 
faculties  to  attain  certainty,  and  in  what  case?  it  can  only 'judge 
and  guess,  we  may  learn  to  content  ourselves  with  what  is  a.ttaiu 
able  by  us  in  this  atat^ 
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5.  Our  capacity  tuiied  to  owr  state  and  concerns, — For  though 
the  oompreneiision  of  our  understandings  comes  exceeding  short 
of  the  vast  extent  of  things,  yet  we  shall  have  cause  enough  to 
magnify  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being  for  that  portion  *  and  • 
degree  of  knowledge  he  has  bestowed  on  us,  so  iar  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  our  mansion.  Men  have  reason 
to  be  well  satisfied  with  what  God  hath  thought  tit  for  them, 
liuoe  he  has  given  them,  as  St  Peter  says,  ir4>Ta  «(•<  {m^  »«< 
iM-iCcMiv,  **  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  the  conveniences  of  life,  and 
/Information  of  virtue  ;  '*  and  has  put  within  the  i*each  of  their 
discovery  the  comfortable  provision  for  this  life,  and  the  way  that 
ieads  to  a  better.  Uow  short  soever  their  knowledge  may  come 
of  an  universal  or  perfect  comprehension  of  whatsoever  is,  it  yet 
secures  their  great  conceiiiments  that  they  have  li^ht  enough  to 
lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker,  and  the  signt  of 
their  own  duties.  Men  may  find  matter  sufficient  to  busy  their 
heads  and  employ  their  hands  with  variety,  delight,  and  satisfac- 
tion, if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  with  their  own  constitution, 
and  throw  away  the  bleusinss  their  hands  are  filled  with, 
because  they  are  not  big  enough  to  grasp  every  thing.  We  shall 
not  have  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  narrowness  of  our 
mindA,  if  we  will  but  employ  them  about  what  may  be  of  use  to 
lis ;  for  of  that  they  are  very  capable :  and  it  will  be'  an  un- 
pardonable as  well  as  childish  peevishness,  if  we  undervalue  the 
advant:iges  of  our  knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improve  it  to  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  given  us,  because  there  are  some  things 
that  are  set  out  of  the  reach  of  it.  It  will  be  no  excuse  to  an  idle 
and  untoward  servant,  who  would  not  attend  his  business  by 
candlelight,  to  plead  that  he  had  not  bi'oad  sunshine.  The  candle 
that  is  set  up  in  us  shines  bright  enough  for  all  our  purposes. 
The  discoveries  we  can  make  with  this  ought  to  satisfy  us ;  and 
we  shall  then  use  our  understandings  right,  when  we  entertain 
all  objects  in  that  way  and  ^opoxtion  that  they  are  suited  to  our 
faculties,  and  upon  those  grounds  they  are  capable  of  being  yiro- 
posed  to  us ;  and  not  peremptorily  or  intemperately  require 
demonstration,  and  demand  certainty,  where  probability  only  is 
to  be  had,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  govern  all  our  concernments. 
If  we  will  disbelieve  every  thing  because  we  cannot  ceitaiuly 
know  all  thin^,  we  shall  do  much-what  as  wisely  as  he  who 
would  not  use liid  legs,  but  sit  still  and  perish  because  he  had  no 
wings  to  fiy. 

6.  Knowledge  of  our  capacity  a  cure  of  scepticism  and  idleness. — 
When  we  know  our  own  strength,  we  shall  the  better  know  what 
to  undertake  with  hopes  of  success ;  and  when  we  have  well 
surveyed  the  powers  of  our  own  minds,  and  made  some  estimate 
what  we  may  expect  from  them,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  either 

*  Tb«  rendlog  of  the  oinUi  edition  b  "  proportion." —Fnir 
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to  Bit  still,  and  not  set  our  thoughts  on  work  at  all,  in  despiiir  of 

knowing  any  thing ;  nor,  on  the  other  side,  question  every  thing, 

and  disclaim  all  knowledge,  because  some  things  are  not  to  be 

understood.     It  is  of  great  use  to  the  sailor  to  know  the  length 

of  his  line,  though  he  cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of 

the  ooean  ;  it  is  well  he  knows  thiit  it  is  long  enough  to  reach 

the  bottom  at  such  pinces  as  are  necessary  to  direct  his  voyage, 

and  caution  him  against  running  upon  shoals  that  may  ruin  him. 

M>ur  business  here  is  not  to.  Jtupwall  things,  but  thps^  which 

^        concern  our  condiic.O  If  we  can  6iid  out  those  measures  wtereby 

«^ ','  •  a  rational  crecoTure,  jTCit  in  that  state  which  man  is  in  in  this  world, 

may  and  ought  to  govern  his  opinions  and  actions  depending 

thereon,  we  need  not  be  troubled  that  some  other  things  escape 

our  knowledge. 

7.  Occasion  of  this  Essay. — This  was  that  which  gave  the  first 
rise  to  this  Essay  concerning  the  Uudei-standing.  For  I  thought 
that  the  first  step  towards  satisfying  several  inquiries  the  mind 
of  man  was  very  apt  to  run  into,  was,  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own 
I  understandings,  examine  our  own  powers,  and  see  to  what  things 
^  /  they  were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done,  I  suspected  we  began  at 
I  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain  sought  for  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and 
sure  possession  of  trutlis  that  most  concerned  us,  whilst  we  let 
loose  our  thoughts  into  the  vast  ocean  of  being ;  as  if  all  that 
boundless  exteut  were  the  natural  and  undoubted  possession  of 
our  understandings,  wherein  there  was  nothiujz  exempt  from  its 
decisions,  or  that  esca))ed  its  comprehension.  Thus  men,  extend- 
ing their  inquiries  beyond  their  capacities,  and  letting  their 
thoughts  wander  into  those  depths  where  they  can  find  no  sure 
footing,  it  is  no  womler  that  tliey  raise  questions  and  multiply 
disputes,  which,  never  coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are 
proper  only  tp  continue  and  increase  their  doubts,  and  to  confirm 
them  at  last  in  perfect  scepticism.  Whereas,  were  the  capacities 
of  our  understandings  well  considere'i,  the  extent  of  our  know- 
ledge once  discovered,  and  the  horizon  found  which  sets  the 
lK>unds  between  the  enlightened  and  dark  pails  of  things — be- 
tween what  is  and  what  is  not  comprehensible  by  us — men 
would,  perha|)8  with  less  scruple,  aoquit^sce  in  the  avowed  igno* 
ranee  of  the  one,  and  employ  their  thoughts  and  discourse  with 
more  advantage  and  satisfaction  in  the  other. 

8.  What  "  idea  '*  stands  f or. ^— Thus  much  I  thought  necessary  to 
Bay  concerning  the  occasion  of  this  inquiry  into  human  under- 
standing. But,  before  I  proceed  on  to  what  I  have  thought  ou 
this  subject,  I  must  here,  in  the  entrance,  beg  pardon  of  my 
•  (reader  for  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  "  idea  "  which  he  wiR 
find  in  the  following  treatise.  It  being  that  term  which,  I  thiuK, 
aerves  best  to  stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  understand- 
ing when  a  man  thinks,  I  have  used  it  to  express  whatever  is 
tneant  by  phantasm,  notion,  species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the 
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mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking  ;  and  I  could  not  avoid 
frequently  using  it.* 

I  presume  it  will  be  easily  granted  me,  that  there  are  such 
idecu  in  men's  minds.  Every  one  is  conscious  of  them  in  himself; 
and  men's  words  and  actions  will  satisfy  him  that  they  are  in 
others. 

Our  first  inquiry,  then,  shall  be,  how  they  come  into  the 
mind. 

•  See  Note  at  the  end  of  thle  Chapter. 


NOTE. 

This  modest  apology  of  onr  author  could  not  procure  him  tne  tree 
nse  of  the  word  **  idea."  But  great  offence  has  heen  taken  at  it ;  and 
it  has  been  censured  as  of  dangerous  consequence :  to  which  you  may 
here  see  what  he  answers.  "  The  world/'  saith  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
'*  hath  been  strangely  amused  with  ideas  of  late ;  and  we  have  been 
told  that  strange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas;  and  yet 
these  ideas,  at  last,  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of  things,  which 
we  must  make  use  of  in  our  reasoning.  You"  (that  is,  the  author  of 
the  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding)  "  say  in  that  chapter 
about  the  Existence  of  God,  you  thought  it  most  proper  to  express 
yourself  in  the  most  usual  and  familiar  way,  by  common  words  and 
expressions.  I  would  you  had  done  so  quite  through  your  book ;  for 
then  you  had  never  given  that  occasiop  to  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  to 
take  up  your  new  way  of  ideas  as  an  effectual  battery,  as  they  imagined, 
against  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  you  might  have 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  your  ideas  long  enough  before  I  had  taken 
notice  of  them,  unless  I  had  found  them  employed  about  doing 
mischief.'** 

To  which  our  author  replies  :  f  "  It  is  plain  that  that  which  your 
lordship  apprehends  in  my  book  *  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  article  which  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend,'  is  my  in- 
troducing new  terms;  and  that  which  your  lordship  instances  in,  is 
that  of  ideas.  And  the  reason  your  lordship  gives,  in  every  of  these 
places,  why  yonr  lordship  has  such  an  apprehension  of  ideas^  as  that 
they  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which 
your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is  because  they  have  been 
applied  to  such  purposes.  And  *  I  might,'  your  lordship  says,  *  have 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  my  ideas  long  enough  before  you  had  taken 
notice  of  them,  unless  your  lordship  had  found  them  employed  in  doing 
mischief.*  Which,  at  last,  as  1  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  thus 
much,  and  no  more;  viz.  that  your  lordship  fears  ideas  (that  is,  the 
term  *  ideas ')  may,  some  time  or  other,  prove  of  very  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  what  your  lordship  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  because 
they  have  been  made  use  of  in  arguing  against  it.  For,  I  am  sure, 
your  lordship  does  not  mean,  that  you  apprehend  the  things  signified 
by  *  ideas '  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  article  of  faith 

•  Answer  to  Mr.  Locke's  First  Letter,  p.  98. 

t  in  Ills  S«coud  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  p.  68,  Ac 
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jour  lordship  endeavonn  to  defeiid,  becan^e  thej  have  been  made  use 
of  against  it :  for  (besides  that  your  lordship  mentions  *  terms ')  that 
would  be  to  expect,  that  those  who  oppose  that  article  should  oppose 
it  without  any  thoughts;  for  the  thing  signified  hj  *  ideas*  is  nothing 
but  the  immediate  objects  of  our  minds  in  thinking ;  so  that,  unless 
anj  one  can  oppose  the  article  your  lordship  defends  without  thinking 
on  something,  he  must  use  the  things  signified  by^  Mdeas;'  for  he  that 
thinks,  must  nave  some  immediate  object  of  his  mind  in  thinking — ^that 
is,  must  have  ideas. 

^  But  whether  it  be  the  name  or  the  thing — ^ideas  in  sound,  or  ideas 
in  signification — ^that  your  lordship  apprehends  '  may  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  endeavours  to 
defend ; '  it  seems  to  me,  I  will  not  say,  a  new  way  of  reasoning  (for 
that  belongs  to  me),  but  were  it  not  your  lordship's  I  should  think  it 
a  very  extraordinary  way  of  reasoning,  to  write  against  a  book  wherein 
your  lordship  acknowledges  they  are  not  used  to  bad  purposes,  nor 
employed  to  do  mischief;  only  because  you  find  that  ideas  are,  by 
those  who  oppose  your  lordship,  '  employed  to  do  mischief; '  and  so 
apprehend,  *  they  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  article  youi 
lordship  has  engaged  in  the  defence  of.*  For  whether  ideas  as  terms, 
or  ideas  as  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  signified  by  those  terms, 
may  be,  in  your  lordship's  apprehension,  of  *  dangerous  consequence  to 
that  article,*  I  do  not  see  how  your  lordship's  writing  against  the 
notion  of  ideas  as  stated  in  my  book,  will  at  all  hinder  your  opposers 
*  from  employing  them  in  doing  mischief,*  as  before. 

"  However,  be  that  as  it  will,  so  it  is,  that  your  lordship  apprehends 
these  new  terms,  these  *  ideas  with  which  the  world  hath  of  late  been 
so  strangely  amused '  (though,  *  at  last,  they  come  to  be  only  common  - 
notions  of  things,*  as  your  lordship  owns),  ^  may  be  of  dangerous  con- 
Fequence  to  that  article.* 

"  My  lord,  if  any,  in  their  answer  to  your  1ordship*s  sermons,  and  in 
their  other  pamptilets,  wherein  your  lordship  complains  they  have 
talked  so  much  of  ideas,  have  been  troublesome  to  your  lordship  with 
that  term,  it  is  not  strange  that  your  lordship  should  be  tired  of  that 
9onnd ;  but  how  natural  soever  it  be  to  our  weak  constitutions  to  hi 
:>ffended  with  any  sound  wherewith  an  importunate  din  hath  been 
made  about  our  ears,  yet,  my  lord,  I  know  your  lordship  has  a  bettet 
opinion  of  the  articles  of  our  faith,  than  to  think  any  of  them  can  bo 
overturned,  or  so  much  as  shaken,  with  a  breath  formed  into  ant 
sound  or  term  whatsoever. 

**  Names  are  but  the  arbitrary  marks  of  conceptions ;  and,  so  they 
be  sufficiently  appropriated  to  them  in  their  use,  I  know  no  other  dif- 
ference any  of  them  have  in  particular,  but  as  they  are  of  easy  or  diffi- 
cult pronunciation,  and  of  a  more  or  less  pleasant  sound ;  and  what 
particular  antipathies  there  may  be  in  men  to  some  of  them  upon  that 
account  is  not  easy  to  be  foreseen.  This  I  am  sure,  no  term  what- 
soever in  itself  bears,  one  more  than  another,  any  opposition  to  truth 
of  any  kind ;  they  are  only  propositions  that  do  or  can  oppose  the 
troth  of  any  article  or  doctrine;  and  thui  no  term  is  privileged  from 
being  set  in  opposition  to  truth. 

"There  is  no  word  lo  be  found  which  may  not  be  brought  into  a 
proposition,  wherein  the  most  sacred  and  most  evident  truthis  may  be 
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opposed ;  bat  that  is  not  a  fault  in  the  term,  but  him  that  uses  it.  And, 
therefore,  I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  (whatever  your  lordship 
hath  said  in  the  heat  of  your  concern)  that  you  have  bestowed  so  much 
pains  npon  my  book  becamse  the  word  *  idea'  is  so  much  used  there. 
For  thougii,  vpon  my  saying,  4n  my  chsipter  ahont  the  Existence  of 
God,  that  *  I  scarce  used  the  word  idea  in  that  whole  chapter,'  your 
lordship  wishes  that  *I  had  done  so  quite  through  my  book;'  vet  I 
most  rather  look  upon  that  as  a  compliment  to  me,  wherein  your  lord- 
ship wished  that  my  book  had  been  all  through  suited  to  vulgar  readers, 
not  msed  to  that  and  the  like  terms,  than  that  your  lordship  has  such 
an  apprehension  of  the  word  *  idea,'  or  that  there  is  any  such  harm  in 
the  ase  of  it,  instead  of  the  word  *  notion'  (with  which  your  lordship 
seems  to  take  it  to  agree  in  signification),  that  your  lordship  would 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  spend  any  part  of  your  valuable  time  and 
thoughts  about  my  book  for  having  the  word  Mdea*  so  often  in  it;  for 
this  would  be  to  make  your  lordship  to  write  only  against  an  impro- 
priety of  speech.  I  own  to  your  lordship,  it  is  a  great  condescension 
in  yonr  lordship  to  have  done  it,  if  that  word  have  such  a  share  in 
whatvoar  lordship  has  writ  against  my  book,  as  some  expressions 
would  persuade  one ;  and  1  would,  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  lordship, 
change  the  terra  of  *  idea' for  a  better,  if  your  lordship,  or  any  one, 
could  help  me  to  it.  For  that  *  notion '  will  not  so  well  stand  for  every 
immediate  object  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  as  *idea'  does,  I  have,  as  I 
guess,  somewhere  given  a  reason  in  my  book,  by  showing  that  the  term 

*  notion  *  is  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  a  certain  sort  of  those 
objects,  which  1  call  mixed  'modes;*  and,  I  think,  it  would  not  sound 
altogether  so  well  to  say,  *  the  notion  of  red,*  and  *  the  notion  of  ahorse,' 
as  *  the  idea  of  red,'  and  *  the  idea  of  a  horse.*  But  if  any  one  thinks 
it  will,  I  contend  not ;  for  I  have  no  fondness  for,  no  antipathy  to.  any 
particular  articulate  sounds;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any 'spell  or 
fascination  in  any  of  them. 

•*  But  be  the  word  *  idea*  proper  or  improper,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
the  better  or  the  worse  because  ill  men  have  made  use  of  it,  or  because 
it  has  been  made  use  of  to  bad  purposes ;  for  if  that  be  a  reason  to 
condemn  or  lay  it  by,  we  must  lay  by  the  terms  'scripture,*  *  reason,' 

*  peroeptioQ,'  *  distinct,*  *  clear/  &c.  Kay,  the  name  of  God  himself 
will  not  escape ;  for  I  do  not  think  anyone  of  these,  or  any  other  term, 
can  be  produced,  which  has  not  been  made  use  of  by  such  men  and  to 
such  purposes.  And  therefore  if  the  Unitarians,  *  in  their  late  pam* 
phlets,  have  talked  very  much  of  and  strangely  amused  the  world  with 
ideas,'  I  cannot  believe  your  lordship  will  think  that  word  one  jot  the 
worse  or  the  more  dangerous  because  they  use  it ;  any  more  than,  for 
their  use  of  them,  you  will  think  'reason*  or  'scripture'  terms  ill  or 
dangeroos.  And,  therefore,  what  your  lordship  says  in  the  bottom  of 
this  93rd  page,  that  'I  might  have  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  my  ideas 
long  enough  before  yomr  lordship  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unless  you 
bad  found  them  employed  in  doing  mischief,'  will,  I  presume,  when 

?rour  lordship  has  considered  again  of  this  matter,  prevail  with  your 
ordship  to  let  me  '  enjoy  still  the  satisfaction  I  take  in  my  ideas ;'  that 
is,  as  mach  satisfaction  tm  I  can  take  in  so  small  a  matter  as  is  the 
using  of  a  proper  term,  notwithstanding  it  '  should  be  employed  by 
«thecs  la  doing  mischiell' 
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**  For,  my  lord,  if  I  shoold  leare  it  wholly  out  of  mj  book,  and  snb- 
Btitute  the  word  *  notion' erery  where  in  the  room  of  it,  and  erery 
body  else  do  so  too  (though  yonr  lordship  does  not,  I  suppose,  suspect 
that  I  have  the  vanity  to  tlunk  they  wonld  follow  my  example),  my 
book  would,  it  seems,  be  the  more  to  yonr  lordship's  liking ;  bat  I  do 
not  see  how  this  would  one  jot  abate  the  '  mischief  your  lordship 
complains  of,  for  the  Unitarians  might  as  much  employ  notions  as  they 
do  now  ideas,  to  do  mischief;  unless  they  are  such  fools  as  to  think 
they  can  conjure  with  this  notable  word  *  idea,'  and  that  the  force  of 
what  they  say  lies  in  the  sound,  and  not  in  the  signification,  of  their 
t^rms. 

"  This  I  am  sure  of,  that  tbe  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  can  be 
no  more  battered  by  one  word  than  another ;  nor  can  they  be  beaten 
down  or  endanfi^red  by  any  sound  whatsoever.  And  I  am  apt  to 
flatter  myself  that  your  lordship  is  satisfied,  there  is  no  harm  in  the 
word  *  ideas,'  because  you  say,  *j(n  should  not  have  taken  any  notice 
of  my  ideas,  if  the  enemies  of  our  faith  had  not  taken  up  my  new  way 
of  ideas  as  an  effectual  battery  against  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith.'  In  which  place,  by  '  new  way  of  ideas,'  nothing,  I  think,  can 
be  construed  to  be  meant  but  my  expressing  myself  by  that  of  ideas, 
and  not  by  other  more  common  words,  and  of  ancienter  standing  in  the 
English  language." 

As  to  the  objection  of  the  author's  way  by  ideas  being  **  a  new  way," 
he  thus  answers :  "  *  My  new  way  of  ideas,'  or  *  my  way  by  ideas,* 
which  often  occurs  in  your  lordship's  letter,  is,  I  confess,  a  very  large 
and  doubtful  expression :  and  may,  in  the  full  latitude,  comprehend 
my  whole  Essay  ;  because  treating  in  it  of  the  understanding,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  thinking,  I  could  not  well  treat  of  that 
faculty  of  the  mind  which  consists  in  thinking,  without  considering  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  which  I  call  ideas ;  and 
therefore,  in  treating  of  the  understanding,  I  guess  it  will  not  be 
thought  strange  that  the  greatest  part  of  my  book  has  been  taken  up 
in  considering  what  these  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking  are,  whence 
they  come,  what  use  the  mind  makes  of  them  in  its  several  ways  of 
thinking,  and  what  are  the  outward  marks  whereby  it  signifies  them 
to  others,  or  records  them  for  its  own  use.  And  this,  in  short,  is  *  my 
way  by  ideas,'  that  which  your  lordship  calls  *  my  new  way  by  ideas  ;** 
which,  my  lord,  if  it  be  new,  it  is  but  a  new  history  of  an  old  thing. 
For,  1  think,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  that  men  always  performed  the 
actions  of  thinking,  reasoning,  believing,  and  knowing,  just  after  the 
same  manner  that  they  do  now;  though  whether  the  same  account 
has  heretofore  been  given  of  the  way  how  they  performed  these  actions, 
or  wherein  they  consisted,  I  do  not  know.  Were  I  as  well  read  as 
your  lordship,  I  should  have  been  safe  from  that  gentle  reprimand  of 
your  lordship's  for  thinking  *my  way  of  ideas  new,  for  want  of  look- 
injr  into  other  men's  thoughts,  which  appear  in  their  books.' 

"  Your  lordship's  words,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  instructions 
in  the  '^ase,  and  as  a  warning  to  others  who  will  be  so  bold  adventu- 
rers as  *to  spin  any  thing  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts,*  I  shall  set 
down  at  larae;  and  they  run  tlms:  *  Whether  you  took  this  way  of 
ideas  from  the  modem  philosopher  mentioned  by  you,  is  not  at  all 
material;  but  I  intended  no  reflection  upon  you'in  it,  (for  that  you 
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mean  bj  my  commending  jou  as  a  scholar  of  so  great  a  master ;)  I 
never  meant  to  take  from  you  the  honour  of  your  own  inventions :  and 
1  do  believe  you  when  you  say  that  you  wrote  from  your  own  thoughts, 
and  the  ideas  you  had  there.  But  many  things  may  seem  new  to  one 
that  converses  only  with  his  own  thoughts,  which  really  are  not  so ;  as 
be  may  find  when  he  looks  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  which 
appear  in  their  books.  And  therefore,  although  I  have  a  just  esteem 
for  the  invention  of  such  who  can  spin  volumes  barely  out  of  their  own 
thoughts,  yet  I  am  apt  to  think  they  would  oblige  the  world  more  i^ 
after  they  have  thought  so  much  themselves,  they  would  examine  what 
tiioughts  others  have  had  before  them  concerning  the  same  things, 
that  so  those  may  not  be  thought  their  own  inventions  which  are 
common  to  themselves  and  others.  If  a  man  should  try  all  the  mag- 
netical  experiments  himself,  and  publish  them  as  his  own  thoughts,  he 
might  take  himself  to  be  the  inventor  of  them ;  but  he  that  examines 
and  compares  with  them  what  Gilbert  and  others  have  done  before 
him,  will  not  diminish  the  praise  of  his  diligence,  but  may  wish  he  had 
compared  his  thoughts  with  other  men's ;  by  which  the  world  would 
receive  greater  advantage,  although  he  lost  the  honour  of  being  an 
original.' 

"  To  alleviate  my  fault  herein,  I  agree  with  your  lordship  that  *  many 
things  may  seem  new  to  one  that  converses  only  with  his  own  thoughts, 
which  really  are  not  so ; '  but  I  must  crave  leave  to  suggest  to  your 
lordship,  that  if,  in  the  spinning  of  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they 
seem  new  to  him,  he  is  certainly  the  inventor  of  them ;  and  they  may 
AS  justly  be  thought  his  own  invention  as  any  one's,  and  he  is  as  cer- 
tainly the  inventor  of  them  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  before 
him :  the  distinction  of  invention  or  not  invention  lying  not  in  think- 
ing first  or  not  first,  but  in  borrowing  or  not  borrowin|f  your  thoughts 
from  another ;  and  he  to  whom,  spinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts, 
they  seem  new,  could  not  certainly  borrow  them  from  another.  So  he 
truly  invented  printing  in  Europe,  who,  without  any  communication 
with  the  Chinese,  spun  it  out  of  bis  own  thoughts ;  though  it  were  ever 
so  true  that  the  Chinese  had  the  use  of  printing,  nay,  of  printing  in 
the  very  same  way,  among  them  many  ages  before  him.  So  that  he 
that  spins  any  thing  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  that  seems  new  to  him, 
cannot  cease  to  think  it  his  own  invention ;  should  he  *  examine'  ever 
so  far  'what  thoughts  others  have  had  before  him  concerning  the 
same  thing;'  and  should  find,  by  examining,  that  they  had  the  same 
thoughts  too. 

^*  But  what  great  obligation  this  would  be  to  the  world,  or  weighty 
cause  of  turning  over  and  looking  into  books,  I  confess  I  do  not  see. 
The  great  end  to  me,  in  conversing  with  my  own  or  other  men's 
thoughts,  in  matters  of  speculation,  is  to  find  truth,  without  being  much 
eoncemed  whether  my  own  spinning  of  it  out  of  mine,  or  their  spinning 
of  it  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  helps  me  to  it.  And  how  little  I  affect 
the  honour  of  an  original,  may  be  seen  in  that  place  of  my  book  where, 
if  any  where,  that  itch  of  vain-glory  was  likeliest  to  have  shown  itself, 
had  I  been  so  overrun  with  it  as  to  need  a  cure.  It  is  where  I  speak 
of  certainty,  in  these  following  words,  taken  notice  of  by  your  lordship 
in  another  place :  *  I  think  I  have  shown  wherein  it  is  that  certainty, 
real  certainty,  consists :  which,  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  con- 
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t'ess,  to  me  heretofore,  one  of  those  JesuUrata  which  I  found  great 
want  of.* 

"  Here,  my  lord,  however  new  this  seemed  to  me,  and  the  more  so 
because  possibly  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it  in  the  '  books  of  others,* 
yet  I  spoke  of  It  as  new  only  to  myself;  leaving  others  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  what,  either  by  invention  or  reading,  was  theirs 
before,  without  assuming  to  mvself  any  other  honour  but  that  of  my 
jwn  ignorance,  till  that  time,  i^others  before  had  shown  wherein  cer- 
tainty lay.  And  yet,  my  lord,  if  I  had  upon  this  occasion  been  forward 
to  assume  to  myself  the  honour  of  an  original,  I  think  I  had  been 
pretty  safe  in  it;  since  I  should  have  had  your  lordship  for  my 
guarantee  and  vindicatoi  m  that  point,  who  are  pleased  to  call  it  new^ 
and,  as  such,  to  write  against  it. 

**  And  truly,  my  lord,  in  this  respect,  my  book  has  had  very  unlucky 
stars;  since  it  hath  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  your  lordship 
with  many  things  in  it,  for  their  novelty;  as,  *  new  way  of  reasoning,' 

*  new  hjrpothesis  about  reason,'  *  new  sort  of  certainty,*  *  new  terms,* 

*  new  way  of  ideas,*  *  new  method  of  certainty,*  &c.  And  yet,  in 
other  places,  your  lordship  seems  to  think  it  worthy  in  me  of  your 
lordship*8  reflection,  for  saying  but  what  others  have  said  before. 
As  where  1  say,  *In  the  dinerent  make  of  men's  tempers,  and 
application  of  their  thoughts,  some  arguments  prevail  more  on  one, 
and  some  on  another,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  same  truth ;  * 
your  lordship  asks,  *  What  is  this  different  from  what  all  men  of  under- 
standing have  said?'  Again,  I  take  it,  your  lordship  meant  not 
these  words  for  a  commendation  of  my  book,  where  you  sny :  '  But 
if  no  more  be  meant  b^  the  simple  ideas  that  come  by  sensation  or 
reflection,  and  their  bemg  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge,  but  that 
our  notions  of  things  come  in  either  from  our  senses,  or  the  exercise 
of  our  minds ;  as  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  discovery,'  so 
your  lordship  is  far  enough  from  opposing  that  wherein  you  think  all 
mankind  are  agreed. 

"  And  again  :  *  But  what  need  all  this  great  noise  about  ideas  and 
certainty,  true  and  real  certainty  by  ideas,  if,  after  all,  it  comes  only 
to  this — ^that  our  ideas  only  represent  to  us  such  things,  from  whence 
we  bring  arguments  to  prove  the  truth  of  things  ?  * 

"But  *  the  world  hath  been  strangely  amused  with  ideas  of  late; 
and  we  have  been  told,  that  strange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help 
of  ideas ;  and  yet  these  ideas,  at  last,  come  to  be  only  common  notions 
jf  things  which  we  must  make  use  of  in  our  reasoning.*  And  to  the 
like  purpose  in  other  places. 

**  Whether,  therefore,  at  last,  your  lordship  will  resolve  that  it  is  new 
or  no,  or  more  faulty  by  its  being  new,  must  be  left  to  your  lordship. 
This  I  find  by  it,  that  my  book  cannot  avoid  being  condemned  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other ;  nor  do  I  see  a  possibility  to  help  it.  If  there  be 
readers  that  like  only  new  thoughts;  or,  on  the  other  side,  others  that 
can  bear  nothing  but  what  can  be  justified  by  received  authorities  in 
print ;  I  must  desire  them  to  make  themselves  amends,  in  that  part 
which  they  like,  for  the  displeasure  they  receive  in  the  other:  but  if 
any  should  be  so  exact  as  to  find  fault  with  both,  truly  I  know  not 
well  what  to  say  to  them.  The  case  is  a  plain  case ;  the  book  is  all 
over  naught;  and  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  it  that  is  nou  either  from 
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its  antiqaity  a  noveity,  to  be  condemned ;  and  so  there  is  a^short  end 
of  it.  From  your  ordship,  indeed,  in  particular,  I  can  hope  for  some- 
thing better ;  for  yoor  lordship  thinks  the  *  general  design  of  it  so 
good,'  that  that,  I  flatter  myself,  would  prevail  on  yonr  lordship  to 
preserve  it  from  the  fire. 

^*  But  as  to  the  way  your  lordship  thinks  I  should  have  taken  to  pre- 
Tent  the  'having  it  thought  my  invention,  when  it  was  common  to  me 
with  others,  it  unluckily  so  fell  out,  in  the  subject  of  my  Essay  of 
Human  Understanding,  that  I  could  not  look  into  the  thoughts  of 
other  men  to  inform  myself:  for  my  design  being,  as  well  as  I  coulil. 
to  copy  nature,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  mind 
in  thinking,  I  could  look  into  nobody's  understanding  but  my  own  to 
see  how  it  wrought ;  nor  have  a  prospect  into  other  men's  minds,  to 
view  their  thoughts  there,  and  observe  what  steps  and  motions  they 
took,  and  by  what  gradations  they  proceeded  in  their  acquainting 
themselves  with  truth,  and  their  advance  to  knowledge.  What  w(j  ' 
find  of  their  thoughts  in  books,  is  bat  the  result  of  this,  and  not  the 
progress  and  working  of  their  minds  in  coming  to  the  opinions  or  con«i 
elusions  they  set  down  and  published. 

"  All  therefore  that  I  can  say  of  my  book  is,  that  it  is  a  copy  of  my  • 
own  mind  in  its  several  ways  of  operation.  And  all  that  I  can  say 
for  the  publishing  of  it  is.  that  I  think  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
made,  and  operate,  alike  in  most  men  ;  and  that  some  that  I  showed 
it  to  before  I  published  it,  liked  it  so  well  that  I  was  confirmed  in 
that  opinion.  And  therefore,  if  it  should  happen  that  it  should  not 
be  so,  but  that  some  men  should  have  ways  of  thinking,  reasoning, 
or  arriving  at  certainty,  different  from  others,  and  above  those  that 
I  find  my  mind  to  use  and  acquiesce  in,  I  do  not  see  of  what  use 
my  book  can  be  to  them.  I  can  only  make  it  my  humble  request, 
in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  those  that  are  of  mj  size,  who 
find  their  minds  work,  reason,  and  know  in  the  same  low  way  that 
mine  does,  that  those  men  of  a  more  happy  genius  would  show  us 
the  war  of  their  nobler  flights,  and  particularly  would  discover  to  us 
their  shorter  or  surer  way  to  certainty  than  by  ideas,  and  the  ob- 
serving their  agreement  or  disagreement. 

"Your  lordship  adds:  *  But  now,  it  seems,  nothing  is  intelligible 
but  what  suits  with  the  new  way  of  ideas.'  My  lord,  *  the  new  way 
of  ideas,'  and  the  old  way  of  speaking  intelligibly,  was  always,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  same ;  and,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to*  declare  my  sense 
of  it,  herein  it  consists: — 1.  That  a  man  use  no  words  but  such  as  he 
makes  the  signs  of  certain  determined  objects  of  his  mind  in  thinking, 
which  he  can  make  known  to  another.  2.  Next,  that  he  use  the  same 
word  steadily,  for  the  sign  of  the  same  immediate  object  of  his  mind 
in  thinking.  3.  That  he  join  those  words  together  in  propositions, 
according  to  the  grammatical  rules  of  that  language  he  speaks  in. 
4.  That  he  unite  those  sentences  in  a  coherent  discourse.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  I  humbly  conceive,  any  one  may  preserve  himself  from  the 
confines  and  suspicion  of  jargon,  whether  he  pleases  to  call  those 
immediate  object*  of  his  mind  which  his  words  do  or  should  stand  for, 
Weat  or  no."  ^ 

•  Mr.  Lockers  Third  Letter  to  the  BUbop  of  Worcester,  p.  353,  <to. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

NO  INNATE  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE  MIND. 

1.  The  way  shown  how  we  come  hy  any  hnotoledge,  sufficient  to 
prove  it  not  innate. — It  is  an  established  opinion  among  some 
men,  that  there  are  in  the  understanding  certain  innate  prin- 
ciples ;  some  primary  notions,  *oi*al  Motai,  characters,  as  it  were, 
stamped  upon  the  mind  of  man,  which  the  soul  receives  in  its 
very  first  being,  and  brin^irs  into  the  world  with  it  It  would 
be  sufficient  to  convince  unprejudiced  i*eaders  of  the  falseness 
of  this  supposition,  if  I  should  only  show  (as  I  hope  I  shall  in 
the  followiug  parts  of  this  discourse)  how  men,  barely  by  the 
use  of  their  natural  faculties,  may  attain  to  all  the  knowledge 
they  have,  without  the  help  of  any  innate  impressions,  and  may 
arrive  at  certainty  without  any  such  original  notions  or  prin- 
ciples. For  I  imagine,  any  one  will  easily  grant,  that  it  would 
be  ImpertineDt  to  suppose  the  ideas  of  colours  innate  in  a 
creature  to  whom  God  hath  given  sight,  and  a  power  to  receive 
them  by  the  eyes  from  external  objects :  and  no  less  unreasonable 
would  it  be  to  attribute  several  truths  to  the  impressions  of 
nature  and  innate  characters,  when  we  may  observe  in  ourselves 
faculties  fit  to  attain  as  easy  and  certain  knowledge  of  them  as  if 
they  were  originally  imprinted  on  the  mind. 

But  because  a  man  is  not  permitted  without  censure  to  follow 
his  own  thoughts  in  the  search  of  truth,  when  they  lead  him 
ever  so  little  out  of  the  common  road,  I  shall  set  dowli  the 
reasons  that  made  me  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  opinion  ajs  an 
excuse  for  my  mistake,  if  I  be  in  one  ;  which  1  leave  to  be  con- 
sidered by  those  who,  with  me,  dispose  themselves  to  embrace 
truth  wherever  they  find  it. 

2.  Oeneral  assent  the  great  argument. — There  is  nothing  more 
commonly  taken  for  granted,  than  that  there  are  certain  prin- 
ciples, both  speculative  and  practical  (for  they  spealc  of  botfi), 
^ni^^CTsatly^a^reed  upon  by  all  manTcind  ;  which  therefore,  thj&y 
argue,  must  needs  be  constant  impressions  which  the  souls  ijf 
hien  receive  iu  their  first  beings,  and  winch  they  bring  into  the 
•world  with  them^  as  necessarily  and  really  as  they  do  any  of  their 
lUiherent  faculties. 

3  Universal. (^onsent  proves  nothin^Jinnqte. — This  argument, 
drawn  from  univf  i-siil  consentTLailliis  miaibrtune  in  it,  that  if 
it  were  true  in  matter  of  fact,  that  there  were  certain  trutlm 
wherein  all  mankind  agreed,  it  would  not  prove  them  innate, 
if  there  can  be  any  other  way  shown,  how  men  may  come  to 
that  universal  agreemeilt  in  the  things  they  do  consent  in; 
which  I  presume  may  be  done. 
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4.  "  What  is,  is;  **  arid,  **  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
hey  amd  not  to  he^^  not  universaUy  assented  to, — But,  which  is 
worse,  this  argument  of  universal  jcongfint.  ^Hch  Ja  T"^^*^  ^^fff^^ 
to  prove  inuate  priDcipIes,  "seems  to  me  a  dempnatjation  that 
there  are  iiolid  aucU  ;  biitlttUgg'ffie re'  are'"n on e  to  w h i c]i^aU  ifian- )  v^ 
kind  give  an  universal  assent.  "1  shall  begin  with  the  speculative, 
wid  instance  in  ttiose  magnified  principles  of  demonstration : 
"  Whatsoever  is,  is  ; "  and  ".  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be,'*  which,  of  all  others,  I  think,  have  the 
nost  allowed  title  to  innate.  These  have  so  settled  a  reputation 
of  maxims  universally  received,  that  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought 
strange  if  any  one  should  seem  to  question  it.  But  yet  I  take 
liberty  to  say,  that  these  propositions  are  so  far  from  having  an 
universal  assent,  that  there  are  a  great  part  of  mankind  to 
whom  they  are  not  so  much  as  known.  /^v  a'^  '  «'< 

6.  Not  on  the  mind  naturally  imprinted,  because  not  knovm  to      /» .  ^ 
ckHdren^  idiots,  dtc. — For,  first,  it  is  evident,  that  all  childrenl  -  ,.  ^ 
Mid  idiots  have  not  the  least  apprehension  or  thoughLoOUfifu  ;|     j^», . 
and  the  want  of  thaTrs'TiTougli  to  destroy  that  uui verbal  nss^t,|     ^*  . 
which"  must  needs  1)6  tlie  jiecessary  coucogiitafiV  Qf  fill   innate     . 
truths ;  it  seemmg  to'me  near  aT contradiction  to  say,  that  there 
are  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul  which  it  perceives  or  under- 
stands not ;   imprinting,  if  it  signify  any  thing,  being  nothing 
else  but  the  faaking"c^rtajn  tiniths  tol)e  perceived.    TP*or"to» 
ifipirtnt  any  thing  on  the  mind,  without  the  miud^s  perceiving;) 
it,  seems  to  me  hardly  intelligible.     If  therefore  children  &nh. 
idiots  have  souls,  have  minds,  with   those   impressions  upon 
them,  they  must  unavoidably  perceive   them,  and  necessarily 
know  and  assent  to  these  truths ;  which  since  they  do  not,  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  no  such  impressions.     For  if  they  are 
not  notions  naturally  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  inuate  ?  And 
if  they  are  notions  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  unknown  ?    To 
say,  a  notion  is  imprinted  on  the  mmd,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  say  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  never  yet  took 
notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  impression  nothing.     No  propositi  out 
can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  iti 
wflii  n<*Y<*r  ypl'mnafi^piia  of     For  if  any  one  may,  then,  by  the 
same  reason,  all  propositions  that  are  true,  and  the  mind  is 
capable  ever  of  assenting  to,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  and 
to  be  imprinted ;  since  if  any  one  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind, 
which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  must  be  only  because  it  is  capable 
of  knowing  it ;  and  so  the  mind  is  of  all  truths  it  ever  shall 
know.    Nay,  thus  truths  may  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  which 
it  never  did,  nor  ever  shall,  know :  for  a  man  may  live  long, 
and  die  at  last  in  ignorance  of  many  truths  wliich  his  mind  was 
capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with .  certainty.     So  that  if  the 
capacity  of  knowing  be  the  natural  impression  contended  for, 
all  the  truths  a  man  ever  comes  to  know  will,  by  this  account. 
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be  every  one  of  them  innate  :  and  this  jpreat  point  will  amount 
to  no  more,  but  only  to  a  very  improper  way  of  speakipg; 
which,  whilst  it  pretends  to  assert  uie  contrary,  says  notlilug 
dllTerent  from  those  who  deny  innate  principles.  For  nobody, 
I  think,  ever  denied  that  the  mind  was  capable  of  knowing 
several  truths.  The  capacity,  they  say,  Is  innate ;  the  know- 
ledge acquired.  But  theu,  to  what  end  such  contest  for  certain 
innate  maxims  ?  If  truths  can  be  imprinted  on  the  understand- 
ing without  being  perceived,  I  can  see  no  difference  there  can 
be  between  any  truths  the  mind  is  capable  of  knowing  in  respect 
of  their  original :  they  must  all  be  innate,  or  all  adventitious ; 
in  vain  shall  a  man  go  about  to  distiuguish  them.  He  therefore 
that  talks  of  innate  notions  in  the  understanding,  cannot  (if  he 
intend  thereby  any  distinct  sort  of  truths)  mean  such  truths  to 
be  in  the  undei-standing  as  it  never  perceiTedy  and  is  yet  wholly 
ignorant  of.  For  if  these  words  (*'to  be  in  the  understanding"] 
have  any  propriety,  they  signify  to  be  understood  So  that,  to 
be  in  the  understanding,  and  not  to  be  understood ;  to  be  in  the 
mind,  and  never  to  be  perceived  ;  is  all  one  as  to  say,  any  thing 
in,  and  is  not,  in  the  mind  or  understanding.  If  therefore  these 
two  propositions:  "Whatsoever  is,  is;"  and,  "It  is  impossible 
for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,**  are  by  nature  imprinted, 
children  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them  ;  infants,  and  all  that  have 
souls,  must  necessarily  have  them  in  their  uudei-standinga,  know 
the  truth  ot  them,  and  assent  to  it 

6.  That  men  know  them  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reaeoUf 
answered. — To  avoid  this,  it  is  usually  answered,  that  all  men 
know  and  assent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason ; 
and  this  is  enough  to  prove  them  innate.    I  answer, 

7.  Doubtful  expressions,  that  have  scarce  any  signification,  go 
for  clear  reasons'  to  those  who,  being  prepossessed,  take  not  the 
piiins  to  examine  even  what  they  themselves  say.  For,  to  apply 
this  answer  with  any  tolerable  sense  to  our  present  purpose,  it 
must  signify  one  of  these  two  things ;  either,  that,  as  soon  as  men 
come  to  the  use  of  reason,  these  supposed  native  inscriptions 
come  to  be  known  and  observed  by  them  ;  or  else,  that  the 
use  and  exercise  of  men^s  reasons  assists  them  in  the  discovery 
of  these  principles,  and  certainly  makes  them  known  to  theuL 

8.  If  reason  discovered  them^  that  wmdd  not  prove  themtnnate. — 
If  they  mean  that  by  the  use  of  reason  men  may  discover  these 
principles,  and  that  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  them  innate,  their 
way  of  arguing  will  stand  thus :  viz.  That,  whatever  truths 
reason  can  certainly  discover  to  us,  and  m.ike  us  firmly  assent 
to,  those  are  all  naturally  imprinted  on  the  mind ;  since  that 
universal  assent  which  is  made  the  mark  of  them,  amounts  to 
no  more  but  this — that  by  the  use  of  reason  we  are  capable  to 
come  to  a  certain  knowledge  of,  and  assent  to,  them ;  and  by 
this  means  there  will  be  no  oid'erence  between  the  maxims  of 
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the  mathematicians  and  theorems  they  deduce  from  them  :  all 
must  be  equally  allowed  innate,  they  being  all  discoveries  madie 
by  the  use  of  reason,  and  truths  that  a  ratiouai  creature  may 
certainly  come  to  know,  if  he  apply  his  thoughts  rightly  that 
way. 

9.  It  Ufcdse  that  reaaon  ducovers  them, — But  how  can  these 
men  think  tlie  use  of  reason  necessary  to  discoTer  principles  that 
'Sre^atappOftfed  Innate,  when  reason  (if  we  may  believe  them)  is 
hothmg  et§<3  but  thyfaTrulty  oT^educing  unknown  truths  from 
principles  or  propositions  that  are  already  known  ]  That  C5er- 
ttanly  can  never  be  ~th6ugiit  liiiiate  which  we  have  need  of 
reason  to  discover,  unless,  as  I  have  said,  we  will  have  all  the 
certain  truths  that  reason  ever  teaches  us  to  be  innate.  We 
may  as  well  think  the  use  of  reason  necessary  to  make  our  eyes 
discover  visible  objects,  as  that  there  should  be  need  of  reason, 
or  the  exercise  thereof  to  make  the  understanding  see  what  is 
originally  engraven  in  it,  and  cannot  be  in  the  understanding 
before  it  be  perceived  by  it  So  that  to  make  reason  discover 
those  truths  thus  imprinted,  is  to  say,  that  the  use  of  reason 
discovers  to  a  man  what  he  knew  before  ;  and  if*  men  have  those 
innate  impressed  truths  originally,  and  before  the  use  of  reason, 
and  yet  are  always  igLorant  of  them  till  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  it  is  in  effect  to  say  that  men  know,  and  know  them  nob, 
at  the  same  time. 

10.  It  will  here  perhaps  ^e  said,  that  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions, and  other  truths  that  are  not  innate,  are  not  assented  to, 
as  soon  as  proposed,  wherein  they  are  <iistinguished  from  these 
maxims  and  other  innate  truths.  I  uhall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  assent  upon  the  first  proposing,  more  particularly  by  and  by. 
I  shall  here  only,  and  that  ver}*  readily,  allow,  that  these  maxims 
and  mathematical  demonstratioli^'  <ure  in  this  different — that  the 
one  has  need  of  reason,  using  of  ni**x^ti3,  to  make  them  out  and  to 
gain  our  assent ;  but  the  other,  ar  ^oon  as  understood,  are,  with- 
out any  the  least  reasoning,  embraced  and  assented  to.  But  I 
withal  beg  leave  to  obsei*ve,  that  it  lays  open  the  weakness  of 
this  subterfuge  which  requires  the  use  of  reason  for  the  discovery 
of  these  general  truths,  since  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  their 
(iiscovery  there  is  no  use  made  of  reasoning  at  all.  And  I  think 
those  who  give  this  answer  will  not  be  forward  to  affirm,  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  maxim,  ^  Tiiat  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,"  is  a  deduction  of  our  reasoi.. 
For  this  would  be  to  destroy  that  bounty  of  nature  they  seem  so 
fond  of,  whilst  they  make  the  knowledge  of  those  principles  to 
depend  on  the  labour  of  our  thoughts ;  for  all  reasoning  is  search 
and  casting  about,  and  requires  pains  and  application.  And  how 
oua  it  with  any  tolerable  sense  be  supposed,  that  what  was  im 


•  Tbs  bIbU)  6dlUoo  omiu  *•  if. "—Edit. 
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printed  by  Dature,  as  the  foundation  and  guide  of  our  reason, 
ahonld  need  the  use  of  reiison  to  discover  it  f 

11.  Those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  with  a  little 
attenti6n  on  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  will  find  that 

,  this  ready  assent  of  the  mind  to  some  truths,  depends  not  either 
on  native  inscription,  or  the  use  of  reason ;  but  on  a  faculty  of 
the  mind  quite  distinct  from  both  of  them,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after. Season  therefore  having  nothing  to  do  in  procuring  our 
{assent  to  the^  maxims,  if  by  saying,  that  ''men  know  and 
assent  to  them  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,**  be  meant 
that  the  use  of  reason  assists  us  in  the  knowledge  of  these 
'lnaxim«i,  it  is  utterly  false  ;  and,  were  it  true,  would  prove  them 
'not  to  be  innate. 

12.  The  comina  to  the  use  of  reason,  not  the  time  we  come  to 
know  these  maxtms. — If  by  knowins;  and  assenting  to  them, 
''  when  we  come  to  the  use  of  reason,**  be  meant,  that  this  is  the 
time  when  they  come  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  mind ;  and 
that  as  soon  as  children  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  they  oome 
iilso  to  know  and  assent  to  these  maxims  ;  this  also  is  false  and 
frivolous.  First,  it  \%  false;  because  it  is  evident  these  maxims 
are  not  in  the  mind  so  early  as  the  use  of  reason,  and  therefore 
the  coming  to  the  use  of  reason  is  falsel>  assigned  as  the  time  of 
their  d  scovery.  How  many  instances  of  the  use  of  reason  may 
we  observe  in  children,  a  long  time  before  they  have  any  know- 
ledge of  this  maxim,  *'  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be !  '*  And  a  gieat  part  of  illiterate  people  and 
savages  pass  many  years,  even  of  their  rational  age,  without  ever 
thinking  on  this  and  the  like  general  propositions.  I  grant,  men 
come  not  to  the  knowledge  of  these  general  and  more  abstract 
truths,  which  are  thought  innate,  till  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason ;  and  I  add,  nor  then  neltl  er.  Which  is  so,  because  till 
after  they  come  to  tlie  use  of  reason,  those  general  alistract  ideas 
are  not  framed  in  the  mind,  about  which  those  general  maxims 
are,  which  are  mistaken  for  innate  principles,  but  are  iudeed 
discoveries  made,  and  verities  introduced,  and  brought  into  the 
mind  by  the  same  way,  and  discovered  by  the  same  steps,  as 
several  other  propositions  which  nobody  was  ever  so  extravagant 
as  to  suppose  innate.  This  I  hope  to  make  plain  in  the  seouel  of 
this  discourse.  I  allow  therefore  a  necessity  that  men  snould 
come  to  the  use  of  rea»K)n  l^efore  they  get  the  knowledge  of  those 
general  truths ;  but  deny,  that  men*s  coming  to  the  use  of  reason 
Lb  the  time  of  their  discovery. 

13.  By  this  they  are  not  distinguished  from  other  knouHible  truths, 
—In  the  mean  time  it  is  observable,  that  this  saying,  "  That  man 
know  and  assent  to  these  maxims  when  they  come  to  tlie  ub^  of 
reason,"  amounts,  in  reality  of  fact,  to  no  more  but  this :  inat 
they  are  never  known  nor  taken  notice  of  before  the  use  of 
reason,  but  ciaj  possibly  be  assented  to  some  time  after  during 
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a  man's  life ;  but  when,  is  uncertain :  and  so  may  all  other 
knowable  truths  as  well  as  these  ;  which  therefore  have  no  ad- 
vantage nor  distinction  from  others,  by  this  note  of  being  known 
when  we  come  to  the  use  of  reason  *  nor  are  thereby  prdlled  to 
be  innate,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

1^  If  coming  to  the  lue  of  reason  were  the  time  of  their  disooverif, 
it  would  not  prove  t/iem  innate* — But,  secondly,  were  it  true  that 
the  precise  time  of  their  being  known  and  assented  to  were  when 
men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  neither  would  that  prove  them 
innate.  This  way  of  arguing  is  h&  frivolous^  as  the  su2)po8ition 
of*  itself  is  fiilse.  For  by  what  kind  of  logic  will  it  appear  that 
any  notion  is  originally  by  nature  imprinted  in  the  mind  in  its 
first  constitutioD,  because  it  comes  first  to  be  observed  and  assent- 
ed to  when  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  has  quite  a  distinct 
province,  begins  to  exert  itself?  ^nd  therefore  the  coming  to 
the  use  of  speech,  if  it  were  supposed  the  time  that  these  maxims 
are  first  assented  to,  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  truth  as  the 
time  when  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,)  would  be  as  good  a 
proof  that  they  were  innate,  as  to  say  they  are  innate  because 
men  assent  to  them  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  I 
agree,  then,  with  these  men  of  innate  principles,  that  there  is  no 
knowledge  of  these  general  and  self-evident  maxims  in  the 
mind  till  it  comes  to  the  exercise  of  reason ;  but  I  deny  that  the 
coming  to  the  use  of  reason  is  the  precise  time  when  they  are 
first  ta^en  notice  of;  and  if  that  were  the  precise  time,  I  deny 
that  it  would  prove  them  inna|^  All  that  can,  with  any  truth,  '^*'»'*"  ^^ 
be  meant  by  this  proposition,  'fiPhat  men  assent  to  them  when  ***  ^  i^*^"'  • 
they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,**  is  no  more  but  this, — That  the  ^i,  i.^i  «^:' 
makinff  of  general  abstract  ideas,  and  the  understamling  of  ^^.^  ^^.  ^ 
general  names,  being  a  concomitant  of  the  rational  faculty,  and .  ' ' 
growing  up  with  it,  children  commonly  get  not  those  general  ^"^  v.."  .<*'■' 
ideas,  nor  learn  the  names  that  stand  for  them,  till,  having  for  a 
good  while  exercised  their  reason  about  familiar  and  more  par- 
ticular ideas,  they  are,  by  their  ordinary  discourse  and  actions  with 
others,  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  rational  conversation.  If 
assenting  to  these  maxims,  when  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason, 
can  be  true  in  any  other  sense,  I  desire  it  may  be  shown ;  or, 
at  least,  how  in  this,  or  any  other  sense,  it  proves  them  innate. 

16.  The  steps  bi/  which  the  mind  attains  several  truths, — The 
senses  at  first  let  m  particular  ideas,  and  furnish  the  jet/emj^j 
cabinet^  and  the  mmcTUy'gegfees  growing  famlliHr  with  some  of 
them',  they  are<.lo^e3"  in''tTie  "memory^ aud  names  got 'tb''tliem. 
^^lEefwaraa  the  inTu J,' proceeding  farther,  abstracts  tiieiu\  and  T>y 
degreeslearai'Ttie'uae  of  general  names.  In  ^his  manner  the 
mind  comes  to  be  furnished  with  ideas  and  language,  the  materials 
about  which  to  exercise  its  discursive  faculty ;  and  the  use  of 
reason  becomes  daily  more  visible,  as  these  materials,  that  give 
*  The  ninth  edition  omiti  *'of.''^£i>iT. 
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it  employment,  increase.  But  though  the  having  of  general  ideas, ' 
and  the  use  of  general  words  and  reason,  usually  grow  together, 
yet  I  see  not  how  this  any  way  proves  them  inmite.  The  know- 
ledge of  some  truths,  1  confess,  is  very  early  in  the  mind ;  but  in 
a  way  that  shows  them  not  to  be  innate.  For,  if  we  will  observe, 
we  shall  find  it  still  to  be  about  ideas  not  innate,  but  acquired  ; 
it  being  about  those  first,  which  are  imprinted  by  external  things, 
with  which  infants  have  earliest  to  do,  which  make  the  most  fre- 
Quent  impressions  on  their  senses.  In  ideas  thus  got,  the  mind 
discovers  that  some  agree,  and  others  differ,  probably  as  soon  as 
it  has  any  use  of  memory,  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  retain  and  receive 
distinct  ideas.  But  whether  it  be  then  or  no,  this  is  certain,  it 
does  so  long  before  it  has  the  use  of  words,  or  comes  to  that 
which  we  commonly  call  "  the  use  of  reason."  For  a  child  knows 
as  oertaiidy,  before  it  can  speak,  the  difierence  between  the  ideas 
of  sweet  and  bitter,  (that  is,  that  sweet  is  not  bitter,)  as  it  knows 
afterwards,  when  it  comes  to  speak,  that  wormwood  and  sugar* 
plums  are  not  the  same  thing. 

16.  A  child  knows  not  that  three  and  four  are  equal  to  seven 
till  he  comes  to  be  able  to  count  to  seven,  and  has  got  the  name 
and  idea  of  equality  ;  and  then,  upon  explaining  those  words,  he 
Lssenis^to,  o:       '  ' 


presently  assents ^to,  or  rather  perceives  the  truth  of  that  proposi- 
tion. But  neither  does  he  then  readily  assent  because  it  is  an 
innate  truth,  nor  was  his  assent  wanting  till  then  because  he 
wanted  the  use  of  reason  ;  but  the  truth  of  it  appears  to  him  as 
soon  as  he  has  settled  in  his  mind  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
that  these  names  stand  for ;  and  then  he  knows  the  truth  of  that 

E reposition  upon  the  same  grounds,  and  by  the  same  means,  that 
e  knew  before,  that  a  rod  and  cherry  are  not  the  same  thing  ; 
and  upon  the  same  grounds  also,  that  he  may  come  to  kaow 
afterwards,  '^  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be,"  as  shall  be  more  fully  shown  hereafter :  so  that  the 
later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to  have  those  general  idea»  about 
which  those  maxims  are,  or  to  know  the  signification  of  those 
general  terms  that  stand  for  them,  or  to  put  together  in  his  mind 
the  ideas  they  stand  for  ;  the  later  also  will  it  be  before  he  comes 
to  assent  to  those  maxims,  whose  terms,  with  the  ideas  they 
stand  for,  being  no  more  innate  than  those  of  a  cat  or  a  weasel, 
he  must  st<^  till  time  and  observation  have  acquainted  him  with 
them  ;  and  then  he  will  be  iu  a  capacity  to  know  the  truth  of 
these  maxims,  upon  the  first  occasion  that  shall  make  him  put 
together  those  ideas  in  his  mind,  aud  observe  whether  they  agree 
or  disagree,  according  as  is  expressed  in  those  propositions.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  a  man  knows  that  eighteen  anil  nineteen  are 
equal  to  thirty-seven,  by  the  same  self-evidence  that  he  knows 
one  and  two  to  be  equal  to  three  ;  yet  a  child  knows  this  not  so 
soon  as  the  other ;  not  for  want  of  the  use  of  reason,  bnt  because 
the  ideas  the  words  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty-seven  stand 
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for,  are  not  so  soon  got,  as  those  which  are  signified  hj  one, 
two,  and  three. 

17.  JsienHng  cu  soon  as  proposed  and  understood,  proves  thetn 
ftot  innate, — This  evasion  therefore  of  general  assent  whesr  men 
come  to  the  nse  of  reason,  failing  as  it  does,  and  leaving  no  differ 
ence  between  those  supposed  innate  and  other  truths  that  ar< 
afterwards  acquired  and  learnt,  men  have  endeavoured  to  secure 
an  universal  nssent  to  those  they  call  maxims,  by  saying,  thep 
are  generally  assented  to  as  soon  as  proposed  and  the  terms 
they  are  proposed  in  understood :  seeing  all  men,  even  children, 
as  soon  as  they  hear  and  understand  the  teims,  assent  to  these 
propositions,  they  think  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  them  innate. 
For,  since  men  never  fail,  after  they  have  once  understood  the 
words,  to  acknowledge  them  for  unHoabted  truths,  they  would 
infer,  that  certainly  these  propositions  were  fii-st  lodged  in  the 
understanding,  which,  without  any  teaching,  the  mind,  at  the 
very  first  proposal,  immediately  closes  with,  and  assents  to,  and 
af^er  that  never  doubts  again. 

18.  If  such  an  assent  be  a  mark  of  innate,  then,  that  one  and  two 
are  equal  to  three,  that  sweetness  is  not  bitterness^  and  a  thousand 
the  luce,  must  be  innate, — In  answer  to  this,  I  demand  whether 
ready  assent,  given  to  a  propositicta'upon  first  hearing  and  under- 
standing the  terms,  be  a  certiiin  mark  of  an  innate  principle  ?  If 
it  be  not,  such  a  general  assent  is  in  vain  urged  as  a  proof  of 
them :  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  innate,  they  mnst  then 
allow  all  such  propositions  to  be  innate  which  are  generally 
assented  to  as  soon  as  heard  ;  whereby  they  will  find  themselves 
plentifully  stored  with  innate  principles.  For,  upon  the  same 
ground,  viz.,  of  assent  at  first  hearing  and  understanding  the 
terms,  that  men  would  have  those  maxims  pass  for  innate,  they 
must  also  admit  several  propositions  about  numbers  to  be  innate , 
and  thus,  that  "  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,"  that  "  two  and 
two  are  equal  to  four,"  and  a  multitude  of  other  the  like  proposi- 
tions in  numbers  that  every  body  assents  to  at  first  hearing  and 
understanding  the  terms,  must  have  a  place  amongst  these  innate 
axioms.  Nor  is  this  the  prerogative  of  numbers  alone,  and  pro^- 
positions  made  about  several  of  them ;  but  even  natural 
philosophy,  and  all  the  other  sciences,  afford  propositions,  wliich 
are  sure  to  meet  with  assent  as  soon  as  they  are  understood. 
That  "  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place,"  is  a  truth  that 
nobody  any  more  sticks  at  than  at  this  maxim,  thai  *'  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  that  *'  white  is 
not  black,'*  that  "  a  square  is  not  a  circle,"  tliat  "  yellowness  is 
not  sweetness : "  these,  and  a  million  of  other  such  propositions, 
as  many  at  least  as  we  have  distinct  ideas,  every  man  in  his  wits 
at  first  hearing,  and  knowing  what  the  names  stand  for,  must 
aecessarily  assent  to.  If  these  men  will  be  true  to  their  own 
rule,  and  have  ''assent  at  first  bearing  and  understanding  the 
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termg  **  to  be  a  mark  of  innate,  they  must  allow  not  only  as  many 
innate  propositions  as  men  have  distinct  ideas,  but  as  many  aa  men 
can  make  propositions  wherein  different  ideas  are  denied  one  or 
another :  since  every  proposition,  wherein  one  different  idea  i« 
denied  of  another,  will  as  certainly  find  assent  at  first  hearing  and 
untierstanding  the  terms,  as  this  ffenenil  one,  "  It  is  impossible 
for  the  same  to  be  and  not  to  be ;  or  that  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  it,  and  is  the  easier  understood  of  the  two,  **  The  same  is 
not  different : "  by  which  account  they  will  have  legions  of  innate 
propositions  of  this  one  sort,  without  mentioning  any  other.  But 
since  no  proposition  can  be  innate,  unless  the  ideas  about  which  it 
is  be  innate,  this  will  be  to  suppose  all  our  ideas  of  colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  figure,  &c.,  innate :  than  which  there  cannot  be 
any  thing  more  opposite  to  reason  and  experience.  Universal 
and  ready  assent  upon  hearing  and  understanding  the  terms,  is, 
1  grant,  a  mark  of  self-evidence :  but  self-evidence,  depending  not 
on  innate  impressions,  but  on  something  else  (as  we  shall  show 
hereafter),  belongs  to  several  propositions,  which  nobody  was  yet 
BO  extravagant  as  to  pretend  to  be  innate. 

19.  Such  less  general  propositions  known  be/ore  these  universal 
maxims. — Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  those  more  particular  self- 
evident  propositions  which  are  assented  to  at' first  hearing,  as, 
that  "  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,"  that "  green  is  not  red,** 
&c.,  are  received  as  the  consequences  of  those  more  universal 
propositions,  which  are  looked  on  as  innate  principles ;  since  any 
one  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  observe  what  passes  in  the 
nnderstanding  will  certainly  find  that  these  and  the  like  less 
general  propositions  are  certainly  known  and  firmly  assented  to 
by  those  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  those  more  general  maxims ; 
and  so,  being  earlier  in  the  mind  than  those  (as  they  are  called) 
first  principles,  cannot  owe  to  them  the  assent  wherewith  they 
are  received  at  first  hearing. 

20.  One  and  one  e^rual  to  twoj  d&c,  not  general  nor  useful, 
anstffered.-^  If  it  be  said,  that  these  propositions,  viz.  ^  Two  and 
two  are  equal  to  four,"  "  Red  is  not  blue,"  &c.,  are  not  general 
maxims,  nor  of  any  great  use ;  I  answer.  That  makes  nothing  to 
the  argument  of  universal  assent,  upon  hearing  and  understand- 
ing. For,  if  that  be  the  certain  mark  of  innate,  whatever  pro- 
position can  be  found  that  receives  general  assent,  as  soon  as 
neard  and  understood,  that  must  be  admitted  for  an  innate  pro- 
position, as  well  as  this  maxim,  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  they  being  upon  this  ground  equal. 
And  as  to  the  difference  of  being  more  general,  that  makes  this 
maxim  more  remote  from  being  innate;  those  general  and 
abstract  ideas  being  more  strangers  to  our  first  apprehensions, 
than  those  of*  more  particular  self-evident  propositions;  and 
therefore  it  is  longer  before  they  are  admitted  and  assented  to 
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by  the  growing  understanding.  And  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
these  magnified  maxims,  that  perhaps  will  not  be  found  so  great 
as  is  generally  conceived^  when  it  comes  to*  its  due  place  to  be 
more  fully  considered. 

2 1.  These  maaims  not  being  Jhuywn  Mmetimes  till  proposed,  proves 
them  not  irmate. — But  we  have  not  yet  done  witn  "assenting  to 
propositions  at  first  hearing  and  understanding  their  terms :  '*  it 
is  fit  we  first  take  notice,  that  this,  instead  of  being  a  mark  that 
they  are  innate,  is  a  proof  of  the  contrary ;  since  it  s^^pposes  that 
several  who  understand  and  know  other  things,  are  ignorant  of 
these  principles  till  they  are  proposed  to  them,  and  that  one  may 
he  unacquainted  with  these  truths  till  he  hears  them  from  others. 
For  if  they  were  innate,  what  need  they  be  proposed  in  order  to 
gaining  assent;  when,  by  being. in  the  understanding,  by  a 
natural  and  original  impression  (if  there  were  any  such),  they 
couid  not  but  be  known  before  %  Or  doth  the  proposing  them 
print  them  clearer  in  the  mind  than  nature  did  1  If  so,  then  the 
consequence  will  bo,  that  a  man  knows  them  better  after  he  hat 
been  thus  taught  them  than  he  did  before.  Whence  it  will  follow, 
that  these  principles  may  be  made  more  evident  to  us  by  others* 
teaching  than  nature  has  made  them  by  impression ;  which  will 
ill  agree  with  the  opinion  of  innate  principles,  and  give  but  little 
authority  to  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be 
the  foundations  of  all  our  other  knowledge,  as  they  are  pretended 
to  be.  This  cannot  be  denied,  that  men  grow  first  acquainted 
with  many  of  these  self-evident  truths,  upon  their  being  proposed ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  whosoever  does  so,  finds  in  himself  that  he 
then  begins  to  know  a  proposition  which  he  knew  not  before ; 
and  which,  from  thenceforth,  he  never  questions  ;  not  because  it 
was  innate,  but  because  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
things  contained  in  those  words  would  not  suffer  him  to  think 
otherwise,  how  or  whensoever  he  is  brought  to  reflect  on  them. 
And  if  whatever  is  assented  to  at  first  hearing  and  understand- 
ing the  terms,  must  pass  for  an  innate  principle,  every  well- 
grounded  observation  drawn  from  particulars  into  a  general  rule 
must  be  innate  ;  when  -yet  it  is  certain,  that  not  all  but  only 
sagacious  heads  light  at  first  on  these  observations,  and  reduce 
them  into  general  propositions ;  not  innate,  but  collected  from  a 
preceding  acquaintance  and  reflection  on  particular  instances. 
These,  when  observing  men  have  made  them,  unobserving  men, 
when  they  are  proposed  to  them,  cannot  refuse  their  assent  to. 

22.  Imptddilv  kitovm  before  proposing^  signifies  that  the  mind  is 
capable  of  understanding  them,  or  else  signifies  nothing, — If  it  be 
said,  ^  The  understanding  hath  an  implicit  knowledge  of  these 
principles,  but  not  an  explicit,  before  this  first  hearing,**  (as  they 
most  who  will  say  that  they  are  in  the  understanding  before  they 
are  kiM>wn,)  it  wUl  be  hard  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  a  priii- 

*  The  Bintb  bai  **  io  "  tamead  of  **  ta'—EifiT. 
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ciple  imprinted  on  the  understanding  implicitly  ;  unless  it  be  this, 
that  the  mind  is  capable  of  understanding  and  assenting  firmly 
to  such  propositions.  And  thus  all  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions, as  well  as  first  principles,  must  be  receiv^ed  as  native  im- 
))ressions  on  the  mind :  which  I  fear  they  will  scarce  allow  them 
to  be  who  find  it  harder  to  demonstrate  a  proposition  than  assent 
to  it  when  demonstrated.  And  few  mathematicians  will  be 
forward  to  believe,  that  all  the  diagrams  they  have  drawn  were 
but  copies  of  those  innate  characters  which  nature  had  engraven 
upon  their  minds. 

23.  The  argwnerU  of  cuienting  on  first  hearing^  u  upon  afaUe 
supposition  of  no  precedent  teaching. — There  is,  I  fear,  this 
farther  weakness  in  the  foregoing  arguibent,  which  would  per- 
suade us  that  therefore  those  maxims  are  to  be  thought  innate 
which  men  admit  at  first  hearing,  because  they  assent  to  proposi- 
tions which  they  are  not  taught  not  do  receive  from  the  force  of 
any  argument  or  demonstration,  but  a  bare  explication  or 
understanding  of  the  terms.  Under  which  there  seems  to  me  to 
lie  this  fallacy :  that  men  are  supposed  not  to  be  taught,  nor  to 
learn  any  thing  de  novo;  when  in  truth  they  are  taught  and  do 
]eam  something  they  were  ignorant  of  before.  For,  first,  it  is 
evident  they  have  learned  the  terms  and  their  signification; 
neither  of  which  was  born  with  them.  But  this  is  not  all  the 
acquired  knowledge  in  the  case ;  the  ideas  themselves,  about 
which  the  proposition  is,  are  not  bom  with  them  no  more  than 
their  names,  but  got  afterwards.  So  that  in  all  propositions 
that  are  assented  to  at  first  hearing,  the  terms  of  the  proposition, 
their  standing  for  such  ideas,  and  the  ideas  themselves  that  they 
stand  for,  being  neither  of  them  innate,  I  would  fain  know  what 
there  is  remaining  in  such  propositions  that  is  innate.  For  I 
would  gladly  have  any  one  name  that  proposition  whose  terms  or 
ideas  were  either  of  tbem  innate.  We  by  degrees  get  ideas  and 
names,  and  leum  their  appropriated  connexion  one  with  another ; 
and  then  to  propositions,  made  in  such  terms  whose  signification 
we  have  learnt,  and  wherein  the  agreement  or  disagreement  we 
can  perceive  in  our  ideas  when  put  together  is  expressed,  we  at 
first  hearing  assent ;  though  to  other  propositions,  in  themselves 
as  certain  and  evident,  but  which  are  concerning  ideas  not  so 
soon  or  so  easily  got,  we  are  at  the  same  time  no  way  capable  of 
assenting.  For  though  a  child  quickly  assents  to  this  proposition, 
that  ^  an  apple  is  not  fire,^'  when,  by  familiar  acquaintance,  he 
has  got  the  ideas  of  those  two  different  things  distinctly  im- 
printed on  his  mind,  and  has  learnt  that  the  names  **  apple  '*  and 
**  fire  **  stand  for  them ;  yet  it  will  be  some  years  after,  perhaps, 
before  the  same  child  will  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  ^*  it  is 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,'*  because  that, 
though  perhaps  the  vords  are  as  easy  to  be  learnt,  yet  the  signi- 
fication of  them  being  more  large,  comprehensive,  and  abstract 
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than  of  the  names  annexed  to  those  sensible  things  the  child 
hath  to  do  with,  it  is  longer  before  he  learns  their  precise  mean- 
ing, and  it  requires  more  time  plainly  to  form  in  his  mi  ad  those 
general  ideas  thej  stand  for.  Till  that  be  done,  you  will  in  vain 
endeayonr  to  make  any  child  assent  to  a  proposition  made  up  of 
such  general  terms  ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  got  those  ideas, 
and  learned  their  names,  he  forwardly  closes  with  the  one  as  weii 
as  the  other  of  the  forementioned  propositions,  and  with  both  for 
the  same  reason,  viz.,  because  he  finds  the  ideas  he  has  in  his 
mind  to  agree  or  disagree,  according  as  the  words  standing  for 
them  are  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another  in  the  proposition. 
But  if  propositions  be  brought  to  him  in  words  which  stand  for 
ideas  he  has  not  yet  in  his  mind ;  to  such  propositions,  however 
evidently  tnie  or  false  in  themselves,  he  affords  neither  assent 
nor  dissent,  but  is  ignorant.  For  words  being  but  empty  sounds, 
any  farther  than  they  are  signs  of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but 
assent  to  them  as  they  correspond  to  those  ideas  we  have,  but 
no  £Eirther  than  that  But  the  showing  by  what  steps  and  ways 
knowledge  eomes  into  our  minds,  and  the  grounds  of  several 
degrees  of  assent  being  the  business  of  the  following  discourse, 
it  may  suffice  to  have  only  touched  on  it  here,  as  one  reason  that 
made  me  doubt  of  those  innate  principles. 

24.  Not  innate,  hecatue  not  universally  asaentedto. — To  conclude 
this  argument  of  universal  consent,  I  agree  with  these  defenders 
of  innate  principles,  that  if  they  are  innate,  they  must  needs  have 
nnivorsal  assent.  For,  that  a  truth  should  be  innate  and  yet  not 
assented  to,  is  to  me  as  unintelligible  as  for  a  man  to  know  a 
truth  and  be  ignorant  of  it  at  the  same  time.  But  then,  by  these 
men*s  own  confession,  they  cannot  be  innate ;  since  they  are  not 
assented  to  by  those  who  understand  not  the  terms,  nor  by  a 
great  ])art  of  those  who  do  understand  them,  but  have  yet  never 
heard  nor  thought  of  those  propositions ;  which,  I  think,  is  at 
least  one-half  of  mankind.  But  were  the  number  far  less,  it 
would  be  enough  to  destroy  universal  assent,  and  thereby  show 
these  propositions  not  to  be  innate,  if  children  alone  were  ignorant 
of  them. 

25.  TAese  nuunms  not  the  first  hnoton, — But  that  I  may  not  be 
accused  to  argue  from  the  thoughts  of  infants,  which  are  unknown 
to  us,  and  to  conclude  from  what  passes  in  their  understandings, 
before  they  express  it,  I  say  next,  that  these  two  general  proposi- 
tions are  not  the  truths  that  first  possess  the  minds  of  children, 
nor  are  antecedent  to  all  acquired  and  adventitious  notions ; 
which,  if  they  were  innate,  they  must  needs  be.  Whether  we 
can  determine  it  or  no,  it  matters  not ;  there  is  certainly  a  time 
when  children  begin  to  think,  and  their  words  and  actions  do 
assure  us  that  they  do  so.  When  therefore  they  are  capable  of 
thought,  of  knowledge,  of  assent,  can  it  rationally  be  supposed 
they  can  be  ignorant  of  those  notions  that  nature  has  imprinted* 
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were  there  any  such  1  Can  it  be  imagined,  with  any  appearance 
of  reason,  that  they  perceive  the  impressions  from  things  without, 
and  be  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  those  characters  which 
nature  itself  has  takeo  care  to  st^imp  within  ?  Can  they  receive 
and  assent  to  adventitious  notions,  and  be  ignorant  of  those 
which  are  supposed  woven  into  the  very  principles  of  their  being, 
and  imprinted  there  in  indelible  characters,  to  be  the  foumlation 
and  guide  of  all  tlieir  acquired  knowledge  and  future  reasonings  f 
This  would  be  to  make  nature  take  pains  to  no  purpose,  or,  at 
least,  to  write  very  ill ;  since  its  characters  could  not  be  read 
by  those  eyes  which  saw  other  things  very  well :  and  those  are 
very  ill  supposed  the  clearest  parts  of  truth  and  the  foandations 
of  all  our  knowledge,  which  are  not  first  known,  and  without 
which  the  undoubted  knowledge  of  several  other  things  may  be 
had.  The  child  certainly  knows  that  the  nurse  that  feeds  it  is 
neither  the  cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  Blackmoor  it  is  afraid  of ; 
that  the  worm  seed  or  mustard  it  refuses  is  not  the  apple  or 
Bugar  it  cries  for  ;  this  it  is  certainly  and  undoubtedly  assured 
of :  but  will  any  one  say,  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  principle,  that 
**  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,**  that  it 
so  firmly  assents  to  these  and  other  parts  of  its  knowledge  ?  or 
that  the  child  has  any  notion  or  apprehension  of  that  proposition 
at  an  age  wherein  yet,  it  is  plain,  it  knows  a  great  many  other 
truths  1  H«  that  will  say,  "  Children  join  these  general  abstract 
t-peculations  with  their  sucking-bottles  and  their  rattles,"  may 
perhaps,  with  justice,  be  thought  to  have  more  passion  and 
zeal  for  his  opinion,  but  less  sincerity  and  truth,  than  one  of  that 
age. 

2e.  And  so  not  innate. — ^Though  therefore  there  be  several 
general  propositions  that  meet  with  constant  and  ready  assent 
as  soon  as  proposed  to  men  grown  up,  who  have  attained  the  use 
uf  more  general  and  abstract  ideas,  and  names  standing  for 
them  ;  yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  those  of  tender  years, 
who  nevertheless  know  other  things,  they  oannot  pi*etend  to 
universal  assent  of  intelligent  persons,  and  so  by  no  means  can 
be  supposed  innate  ;  it  being  impossible  that  any  truth  which  is 
innate  (if  there  were  any  such)  should  be  unknown,  at  least  to 
any  one  who  knows  anything  elsei  since,  if  they  are  innate 
truths,  they  must  be  innate  thoughts ;  there  being  nothing  a 
truth  in  the  mind  that  it  has  never  tliought  on.  Whereby  it  ia 
evident  if  there  he  any  innate  truths,*  they  must  necessarily  be 
the  first  of  any  thought  on,  the  first  that  appear  there. 

27.  JS'^ot  innate^  because  they  appear  least  where  what  ia  innate 
shows  itself  clearest, — That  the  general  maxims  we  are  discoursinff 
of  are  not  known  to  children,  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind^ 
we  have  already  sufficiently  proved  ;  whereby  it  is  evident,  they 
have  not  an  universal  assent,  nor  are  general  impressions.  But 
•  The  iiiuth  adda  here,  in  tht  miJidL—EDix. 
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there  is  this  farther  argument  in  it  against  their  being  innate : 
that  these  characters,  if  they  were  native  and  original  impressions, 
should  appear  feiirest  and  clearest  in  those  persons  in  whom  yet 
we  find  no  footsteps  of  them ;  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong 
presumption  that  they  are  not  innate,  since  they  are  least  known 
to  those  in  whom,  if  they  were  innate,  they  must  needs  exert 
tliemselves  with  most  force  and  vigour.  For  children,  idiots. 
savages,  and  illiterate  people,  being  of  all  others  tTie^  bast  cor- 
rupted  by  cusiorhoi*  borrowed j^jj^jm  *i  learmiig  and  fiicUicaiipn 
iia!vius  iiot  casrtLeTr  *  native  thoughts  iuto  new  moulds,  nor  by 
superin'Juciiig  foreign  "aiicr'etudrea  doctrines  confouuded""tTi&?e 
Kircliara'cters 'halureliad  writtfip  there ^  one. mi^ht  reasqnajJy 
imagine,  tnal  in  tnelf  nilnds  these  innate  notions  shoulil  lie  op^n 
fciirly  to  evei;j  oiie'syiew,  as  it  .is  certain  the  tljioughu  bfchildxvii 
do.  fiixma^it  vei^r  welf  De  expected,  th.it  these  principles  should 
5e  iferfe^tly  known  to  naturals]  which,  being  stamped  imme- 
iliately  on*TTie*8oul'(aa  these  m^  suppose),  can  have  no  depend- 
ence on  the  constitutions  or  organs  of  the  body,  the  only  confessed 
difference. between  them  and  others.  One  would  think,  accord- 
ing to  these  men's  principles,  that  all  these  native  beams  oi 
light  (were  there  any  such)  should  in  those  who  have  no 
reserves,  no  arts  of  concealment,  shine  out  in  their  full  lustre, 
and  leave  us  in  no  more  doubt  of  their  being  there  than  we  are 
of  their  love  of  pleasure  and  abhorrence  of  pain.  But,  alas ! 
amongst  children,  idiots,  savages,  and  the  grossly  illiterate,  what 
general  maxims  are  to  be  found  ?  what  universal  principles  of 
knowledge  ?  Their  notions  are  few  and  narrow,  borrowed  only 
from  those  objects  they  have  had  most  to  do  with,  and  which 
have  made  upon  their  senses  the  frequentest  and  strongest  im- 
pressions. A  chUd  knows  his  nurse  and  his  cradle,  and,  by 
degrees,  the  playthings  of  a  little  more  advanced  age ;  and  a 
young  savage  has  perhaps  his  head  filled  with  love  and  hunting, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  tribe.  But  he  that  from  a  child 
untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  will  expect  thette 
abstract  maxims  and  reputed  principles  of  sciences,  will,  I  fear, 
find  himself  mistaken.  Such  Kind  of  general  propositions  are 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  huts  of  Indians ;  much  less  are  they  to 
be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  children,  or  any  impressions  of  them 
on  the  minds  of  naturals.  They  are  the  language  and  business 
of  the  schools  and  academies  of  learned  nations,  accustomed  to 
that  sort  of  conversation  or  learning  where  disputes  are  frequent : 
these  maxims  being  suited  to  artificial  argumentation  and  useful 
for  conviction ;  but  not  much  conducing  to  the  discovery  of 
truth  or  advancement  of  knowledge.  But  of  their  small  use  for 
the  improvement  of  knowledge,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  at  large,  book.  iv.  chap.  7. 

28.  ReoapitulcUion. — I  know  not  bow  absurd  this  may  seem  to 
the  masters  of  demonstration  :  aiid  probably  it  will  hardly  down 
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nriih  any  body  at  first  heariDg.  I  must  therefore  be^  a  little 
tru(;i9  with  prejudice  and  the  forbearance  of  censure  till  I  have 
been  beard  out  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse,  being  very  willing 
to  submit  to  better  judgments.  And  since  I  impartially  search 
after  truth,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  be  convinced  that  I  have 
been  too  fond  of  my  own  notions  ;  which,  I  confess,  we  are  all 
apt  to  be  when  application  and  study  have  warmed  our  heads 
with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  see  any  ground  to  think 
these  two  famed  speculative  maxims  innate,  since  they  are  not 
universally  assented  to ;  and  the  assent  they  so  generally  find  is 
no  other  than  what  several  propositions,  not  allowed  to  be 
innate,  equally  partake  in  with  them  ;  and  since  the  assent  that 
is  given  them  is  produced  another  way,  and  comes  not  from 
natural  inscription,  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear  in  the 
following  discourse.  And  if  these  first  principles  of  knowledge 
and  science  are  found  not  to  be  innate,  no  other  speculative 
maxims  can,  I  suppose,  with  better  right  pretend  to  be  sa 


CHAPTER  IlL 
WO  INNATE  PRACTICAL  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  No  moral  pnnciples  so  dear  and  so  generaUy  received  as  the 
fore^merUioned  speculative  nuixitns, — If  those  speculative  maxims 
whereof  we  discoursed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  have  not  an 
actual  universal  assent  from  all  mankind,  as  we  there  proved,  it 
is  much  more  visible  concerning  practical  principles,  that  they 
come  short  of  an  universal  reception ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  hard 
to  instance  any  one  moral  rule  which  can  pretend  to  so  general 
and  ready  an  assent  as,  "  What  is,  is,"  or  to  be  so  manifest  a 
truth  as  this,  '^  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be."  Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  farther 
removed  from  a  title  to  be  innate  ;  and  the  doubt  of  their  being 
native  impressions  on  the  mind  is  stronger  against  these  moral 
principles  than  the  other.  Not  that  it  brings  their  tiTtth  at  all 
in  question.  They  are  equally  true,  though  not  equally 
evident.  Those  speculative  maxims  carry  their  own  evidence 
with  them  ;  but  moral  principles  require  reasoning  and  discourse, 

•  and  some  exercise  of  the  mind,  to  discover  the  certainty  of  their 
truth.  They  lie  not  open  as  natural  characters  engraven  on  the 
mind ;  which  if  any  such  were,  they  must  needs  be  visible  by  them- 
selves, and  by  their  own  light  be  certain  and  known  to  evei-ybody 
But  this  is  no  derogation  to  their  truth  and  certainty  ;  no  more 
than  it  is  to  the  truth  or  certainty  of  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  being  equal  to  two  right  ones,  because  it  is  not   so 

'  evident  as,  **  The  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,"  nor  so  apt  to  be 
assented  to  at  first  hearing      It  may  sumce  that  these  moral 
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rules  are  capable  of  demonstmtion ;  and  therefore  it  ia  our  o^n 
fault  if  we  come  not  to  a  certain  iuiowledge  of  them.  But  the 
ignorance  wherein  many  men  are  of  them,  and  the  slowness  of 
assent  wherewith  others  receive  them,  are  manifest  proofs  that 
they  are  not  innate,  and  such  as  offer  themselves  to  their  view 
without  searching. 

2.  Faith  and  justice  not  avmed  asjmnciples  hi/  qlljiiQjfL — Whe- 
ther tkere  be  any  sucE"  mofSTprmci pies  wherein  all  men  do 
agree,  I  appeal  to  any  who  have  been  but  moderately  conversant  k^^''/ 

in  the  history  of  mapkind,  and  looked  abroad  beyond  the  smoke  c^«^*»**^ 
of  tbcir  own  chimneys.  Where  is  that  practical  truth  that  is  "^^  ■'^•^ 
universally  received  without  doubt  or  question,  as  it  must  be  if 
innate  1  Justice,  and  keeping  of  contracts,  is  that  which  most 
men  seem  to  agree  in.  This  is  a  principle  which  is  thought  to 
extend  itself  to  the  dens  of  thieves,  and  the  confederacies  of  the 
greatest  villains  ;  and  they  who  have  gone  farthest  towards  the 
putting  off  of  humanity  itself,  keep  mith  and  rules  of  justice 
one  with  another.  I  grant,  that  outlaws  themselves  do  this  one 
amongst  another ;  but  it  is  without  receiving  these  as  the  innate 
laws  of  nature.  They  practise  them  as  rules  of  convenience 
within  their  own  communities  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  he  embraces  justice  as  a  practical  principle  who  acts  fairly 
with  his  fellow-highwayman,  and  at  the  same  time  plunders  or 
kills  the  next  honest  man  he  meets  with.  Justice  and  truth  are 
the  common  ties  of  society ;  and  therefore  even  outlaws  and 
robbers,  who  break  with  all  the  world  besides,  must  keep  faith 
and  rules  of  equity  amongst  themselves,  or  else  they  cannot  hold 
together.  But  will  any  one  say,  that  those  that  live  by  fraud 
and  rapine  have  innate  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  which 
they  allow  and  assent  to  ? 

3.  Objection.  "  Though  men  deny  them  in  their  practice^  yet 
they  admit  them  in  their  thoughts,^  answered, — Perhaps  it  will  be 
urged,  that  the  tacit  assent  of  their  minds  agrees  to  what  their 
practice  contradicts.  I  answer,^  J^rst,  I  have  always  thought 
the  actions  of  men  the  best  interpreters  of  their  thoughts  ;  but 

since  irrs^cerlaih  that  most  meu*8  practice,  and  some  men's  open  ''*■''  '  '* 


fe  JmpOBStbre  to '  conclude  them  innate^  ^Secondly,  It  is  very 
Tlrange  and  UDreaabnable  to  suppose  innate  prnctical  principles 
tBat  iermiiiale"'onTy  in  contemplation.  [Tractical  principles 
^rived  from  nature  are  there  for  operationTnud  must,  produce 
conformity  of  action,  not  barely  speculative  assent  to  their  truth, 
or  else  they  are  in  vain  distinguished  from  speculative  maximsh 
Nature,  I  coolsssjjias  put  into  man  a  desire  of  happiness,  ana 
an  aversion  to  miseiTj'EEVse,  jndeed,  are  innate  practical  prin- 
clpiesIgES3SBla9  practical  principles  ought,  do  continue  constantly 
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to  operate  and  influence  all  our  actions  without  ceasing :  these 

'  •   ^«>  may  loe  observed  in  all  nersous  and  all  ages.,  steady  and  universal ; 

t  ,       ,         but  thene  are  inclinations  of  the  appetite  to  good,  not  impressions 
t',  ,A  of  truth  on  the   understanding.'?   I  deny  not  that  tliere  are 

wc ,.  .,   ^      hatural  tendencies  imprinted  on^the  minds  of  men  ;   and  that, 

^  r  .  from  the  very  first  instances  of  sense  and  perception,  there  are 

some  things  that  are  gmteful  and  others  unwelcome  to  them  ; 

•  some   things    that  they  incline   to,  and  others  that  they  fly: 

but  this  makes  nothing  for  innate  characters  on  the  mind, 
wliich  are  to  be  the  principles  of  knowledge,  regulating  our 
practice.  Such  natural  impressions  on  the  understanding  are 
'  so  far  from  being  confirmed  hereby,  that  this  is  an  argument 
against  them ;  since  if  there  were  certain  characters  imprinted 
by  nature  on  the  understanding,  as  the  principles  of  knowledge, 
we  could  not  but  perceive  them  constantly  operate  in  us  aud 
influence  our  knowledge,  as  we  do  those  others  on  the  will  aud 
ap[)etite;  which  never  cease  to  be  the  constant  springs  and 
motives  of  all  our  actions,  to  which  we  perpetually  feel  theai 
strongly  impelling  us. 

4.  Moral  rules  need  a  proof;  ergo,  not  innate, — Another  reMou 
that  UL'ikes  me  doubt  oi  any  innate  principles,  is,  that  I  thtnk 
[there  cannot  any  one  moral  rule  be  proposed  whereof  a  man  may 
not  justly  demand  a  reason  ;  which  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous 
and  absurd,  if  they  were  innate]  or  so  much  aa  self-evident  ; 
which  every  innate  principle  must  needs  be,  and  not  need  any 
proof  to  ascertain  its  truth,  nor  want  any  reason  to  gain  it  ap- 
probation. He  would  be  thought  void  of  common  sense  who 
asked  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the  other  side,  when*  to  give  a 
reason,  why  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be.  It  carries  its  own  light  and  evidence  wiUi  it,  aud  needs  no 
other  proof;  he  that  understands  the  terms  assents  to  it  for  its 
own  sake,  or  else  nothing  will  ever  be  able  to  prevail  with  him 
to  do  it.  But  should  that  most  unshaken  rule  of  morality,  and 
foundation  of  all  social  virtue,  **  That  one  should  do  as  he  would 
be  done  unto,"  be  proposed  to  one  who  never  heard  it  before,  but 
yet  is  of  capacity  to  understand  its  meaning;  might  he  not 
without  ai:y  absurdity  ask  a  reason  why  %  and  were  not  he  that 
proposed  it  bound  to  make  out  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of 
it  to  him  ?  which  plainly  shows  it  not  to  be  innate  ;  for  if  it  were, 
it  could  neither  want  nor  receive  any  proof,  but  must  needs  (at 
'  least  as  soon  as  hunrd  and  understood)  be  received  and  assented 
to  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  which  a  man  can  by  no  means 
doubt  of.  So  that  the  truth  of  all  these  moral  rules  plainly 
depends  u|)on  some  other  antecedent  to  thom,  and  from  which 
they  must  be  deduced,  which  could  not  be  if  either  they  were 
innate,  or  so  much  as  self-evident. 

*  In  the  ninth  edition  whtn  is  entirely  omitted;  snd  in  the  fonrth  (folio)  tbie  rnad. 
ini;  occurs :  ^*  He  woold  be  thought  roid  of  common  sense,  who  aslied  on  the  one  sidet 
or  uu  the  other  side  wont  to  giye,  o  reaaoi  why  it  is,"  &c.-^oit. 
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5.  Irutanee  in  keepiiig  compacts, — ^That  men  should  keep  their 
compacts,  is  certainly  a  great  and  undeniable  rule  in  morality  ; 
but  yet,  if  a  Christian,  who  has  the  view  of  happiness  and  misery 
in  another  life^  be  asked  why  a  man  must  keep  his  word,  he  will 
give  this  as  a  reason :  "  Because  God,  who  has  the  power  uf 
eternal  life  and  death,  requires  it  of  us."  But  if  an  Hobbist  be 
asked  why,  he  will  answer,  "  Because  the  public  requires  it,  and 
the  Leviathan  will  punish  you  if  you  do  not."  And  if  one  of  the 
old  heathen  philosophers  had  been  asked,  he.^^^PO«»M  have 
answered,  "Because  it  was  dishonest,  belt>w  the  dignity  of  a 
man,  and  opposite  to  virtue,  the  highest  perfection  of  human 
nature,  to  do  otherwise.**  ^^ 

6.  Virtue  generally  a^provedj  not  becaicse  intiate^  hiUPecau^ 
im>/Uahle. — llence~ha,lu'rall'y  flows  the  great  variety  of  ^opinions 
concerning  the  moral  rules,  which  are  to  be  found  among  men 
according  to  the  diflferent  sorts  of  happiness  they  have  a  prospect 
of,  or  propose  to  themselves ;  which  could  not  be,  if  practical 
IH-incipIes  were  innate,  and  imprinted  in  our  minds  immediately 
by  the  hand  of  God.  I  grant  the  existence  of  God  is  so  many 
ways  manifest,  and  the  obedience  we  owe  him  so  congruous  to 
the  light  of  reason,  that  a  great  part  of  mankiml  give  testi- 
mony to  the  law  of  nature  ;  but  yet  I  think  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  several  moral  rules  may  receive  from  mankind  a  very 
general  approbation,  without  either  knowing  or  admitting  the 
true  ground  of  moridity ;  which  can  only  be  the  will  and  law  of 
a  God,  who  sees  men  In  the  dark,  has  in  his  hand  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  power  enough  to  call  to  account  the  proudest: 
offender.  For  God.  having,  iy  an.ijikaeparable  connexiou^oined 
virtue  and  public  hai^pinegs  togf^thftr,  and  made  the  practice 
tTiefPOf  hecesaary  io  the  preservation  of  society,  and  visibly  bene- 
ficial to  all  with  whom  the  virtuous  man  has  to  do ;  it  is  no 
wonder  that  every  one  should  not  only  allow,  but  recommend 
and  magnij^  those  rules  to  others,  from  whose  observance  of 
them'he  18  sure  to  reap  advantagg  to  himself.  He  may,  out  of 
interest,  as  well  as  conviction,  cry  up  that  for  sacred,  which,  if 
once  trampled  on  and  profaned,  he  himself  cannot  be  safe  nor 
secure.  This,  though  it  takes  nothing  from  the  moral  and  eternal 
obligation  which  these  rules  evidently  have,  yet  it  shows  that 
the  outward  acknowledgment  men  pay  to  them  in  their  words 
))rove8  not  that  they  are  innate  princi[)les :  nay,  it  proves  not  so 
much  as  that  men  nsj^ent  to  them  inwardly  in  their  own  minds, 
sis  the  inviolable  rules  of  their  own  practice  ;  since  we  find  that 
Aelf-interest  and  the  conveniences  of  this  life  make  many  men 
own  an  outward  profession  and  approbation  of  them,  whose 
actions  sufficiently  prove  that  they  very  little  consider  the  Law- 
giver that  prescribed  these  rules,  nor  the  hell  he  has  ordaii*ed 
for  the  punishment  of  those  that  transgress  them. 

7.  Men's  actions  convince  us,  that  thf.  rule  of  virtue  is  not  their 
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tfUemal  principle. — For,  if  we  will  not  in  civility  allow  too  much 
Binceritj  to  the  professions  of  most  men,  hut  think  their  actions 
to  be  the  interpreters  of  their  thoughts,  we  shall  find  that  they 
havQ  no  such  internal  veneration  for  these  rules,  nor  so  full  a 
persuasion  of  their  certainty  and  obligatioD .  The  great  principle 
of  morality,  "  To  do  as  one  would  be  done  to,"  is  more  com- 
mended than  practised.  But  the  bi*each  of  thid  rule  ciinnot  be  a 
greater  vice,  than  to  teach  others  that  it  is  no  moral  rule  nor 
obligatory,  would  be  thought  madness,  and  contrary  to  that 
interest  men  sacrifice  to  when  they  break  It  themselves.  Per- 
haps conscience  will  be  urged  as  checking  us  for  such  breaches, 
and  so  the  internal  obligation  and  establishment  of  the  rule 
be  preserved. 

8.  Conscience  no  proof  of  any  innate  moral  rule. — To  which  I 
answer,'that  T  douDt  not  but,  without  beifig  written  on  their 
hearts,  many  men  may,  by  the  same  way  that  they  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  other  things,  come  to  assent  to  several  moral  rules, 
and  be  convinced  of  their  obligation.  Others  also  may  come  to  be 
of  the  same  mind,  from  their  education,  company,  and  customs  of 
their  country  ;  which  persuasion,  however  got,  will  serve  to  set 
conscience  on  work,  which  is  nothing  else  but  our  own  opinion  or 
judgment  of  the  moral  rectitude  or  pravity  of  our  own  actions. 
And  if  conscience  be  a  proof  of  innate  principles,  contraries  may 
be  innate  principles  ;  since  some  men,  with  the  same  bent  of  con- 
science prosecu^  what  others  avoid. 

9.  Instances  of  enormities  practised  without  remxyrse. — But  I  can- 
not see  how  any  men  should  ever  transgress  those  moral  rules 
with  confidence  and  serenity,  were  they  innate  and  stamped  upon 
their  minds.  View  but  an  army  at  the  sacking  of  a  town,  and 
see  what  observation  or  sense  of  moral  principles,  or  what  touch 
of  conscience,  for  all  the  outrages  they  do.  Bobberies,  murders, 
rapes,  are  the  sports  of  men  set  at  liberty  from  punishment  and 
censure.  Have  there  not  been  whole  nations,  and  those  of  the 
most  civilized  people,  amongst  whom  the  exposing  their  children, 
and  leaving  them  in  the  fields,  to  perish  by  want  or  wild  beasts, 
has  been  the  practice,  as  little  condemned,  or  scrupled  as  the 
begetting  them  7  Do  they  not  still,  in  some  countries,  put  them 
into  the  same  sjraves  with  their  mothers,  if  they  die  in  child- 
birth ;  or  despatch  them  if  a  pretended  astrologer  declares  them 
to  have  unhappy  stars  7  and  are  there  not  places  where,  at  a 
certain  age,  they  kill  or  expose  their  parents  without  any  remorse 
at  all  ?  In  a  part  of  Asia,  the  sick,  when  their  case  comes  to  be 
thought  desperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth  before 
they  are  dead,  and  left  there,  exposed  to  wind  and  weather,  to 
perish  without  assistance  or  pity.*  It  is  familiar  among  the 
Mingrelians,  a   people  professing  Christianity,   to  bury  their 

•  GBVHtB  apvid  Thevkwot,  part  It.  p.  W 
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children  alive  Vitbout  scruple.*    There  are  places  where  they 
eat  their  own  children.f  ,  The  Caribbs  were  wont  to  geld  their 
children,  on  purpose  to  fat  and  eat  them.X  .  And  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega  teUs  us  of  a  people  in  Peru,  which  were  wont  to  fat  and 
eat  the  children  thej  got  on  their  female  captives,  whom  they 
kept  as  concubines  for  that  purpose  ;  and  when  they  were  past 
breeding,  the  mothers  themselves  were  killed  too  and  eaten.§ 
The  virtues  whereby  the  Tououpinambos  believed  they  merited 
Paradise,  were  revenge,  and  eating  abundance  of  their  enemies. 
They  have  not  so  much  as  the  name  for  God,  no  acknowledgment 
of  any  God,  no  religion,  no  worship.||     The  saints  who  are 
canonized  amongst  the  Turks,  lead  lives  which  one  cannot  with 
modeaty  relate.     A  remarkable  passage  to  this  purpose,  out  of 
tlie  Voyage  of  Baumgarten,  which  is  a  book  not  every  day  to  be 
met  with,  I  shall  set  down  at  large,  in  the  language  it  is  pub- 
lished in.  Ibi  {sc,  prope  Belbesin  j^gypto)  vidimus  sanctum  unum 
Saraoenicum  inter  arenarum  cumulosy  ita  ut  ex  utero  Tnatris  prodiit, 
nudum  sedentem,    Mos  est^  ut  didicimus,  Mahometistist  vt  eos  qui 
amentes  et  tine  rations  sunty  pro  Sanctis  colafU  et  venerentur, 
Insuper  et  eos  qui  cum  diu  vitam  egerirU  inquinatissiviam,  volun- 
tariam  demum  pcmitentiam  et  pauvertatemy  sanctitate  venerandos 
deputaiU.     Ejusmodi  verd  genus  hominum  libertatem  quandam 
efrcenem  habent,  domos  guas  volunt  intrandi^  edendiy  hibendi,  et 
quod  majus  est,  concuTnoendi;  ex  quo  concubitu  si  proles  seciUa 
^iteritj  sancta  similiter  habetur.    Mis  ergd  kominibusy  dum  vivunty 
magnos  exhibent  honores;  mortuis  verd  vel  templa  vel  Tnonumenta 
extruunt  amplissimay  eosque  oontingere  ac  sepdire  maxim^ce  fortunce 
ducunt  loco.    Avdivimus  hose  dicta  et  dicenda  per  interpretem  d 
MtLcrelo  nostro.    Insuper  sanctum  ilium,  qv^m  eo  loco  vidimus, 
publicitus  apprim^  commendari,  ewm  esse  hominem  sanctum^  divi- 
num,  ac  integritate  prcecipuum ;  eo  cruod,  necfceminarumunquam 
essety  nee  puerorumy  sed  taTUummoao  asellarwm  cojwubitor  atque 
mularwml^    More  of  the  same  kind,  concerning  these  precious 
saints  among  the  Turks,  may  be  seen  in  Pietro  della  Yalle,  in 
his  letter  of  the  25th  of  January,  1616.     Where  then  are  those 
innate  principles  of  justice,  piety,  gratitude,  equity,  chastity  ?  Or, 
wliere  is  that  universal  consent,  that  assures  us  there  are  such 
inbred  rules  ?    Murders  in  duels,  when  fas^hion  has  made  them 
honourable,  are  committed  without  remorse  of  conscience :  nay, 
in  many  places,  innocence  in  this  case  is  the  greatest  ignominy. 
And  if  we  look  abroad  to  take  a  view  of  men  as  they  are,  we  shall 
^nd  that  they  have  remorse  in  one  place  for  doing  or  omitting 
that  which  others,  in  another  place,  think  they  merit  by. 

10.  Men  have  contrary  practical  principles. — He  that  y  ill  care* 
fully  peruse  the  history  of  mankmd,  and  look  abroad  into  the 

*  Lakbebt  apudTffwrvxvt,  p.  38.         f  Vossitrscfc  NiU  }>ri<;ine,  cap.  18.  19. 

t  P.  Mabt,  Dec.  1.  9  IfUt.  det  Ineas,  lib.  L  o^p.  12. 

I  LuT,c»p.  xtL  pp.  216,  S31.  1  nAUMOASMv,  Tertjfrint  Ub.U.  capi  1,  p.  7a 
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Feveral  tribes  of  men,  and  with  indifferency  survey  their  actions, 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  scarce  that  principle 
of  morality  to  be  named,  or  rale  of  virtue  to  be  thouight  on 
(those  only  excepted  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  society 
together,  which  commonly,  too,  are  neglected  betwixt  distinct 
societies),  which  is  not,  somewhere  or  other,  slighted  and  con- 
demned by  the  general  fashion  of  whole  societies  of  men,  governed 
by  practical  opmions  and  rules  of  living  quite  opposite  to  others. 

11.  Whole  nations  r^ect  several  moral  rules, — Here,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  objected,  that  it  is  no  argument,  that  the  rule  is  not  known, 
because  it  is  broken.  I  grant  the  objection  good  where  men, 
though  they  transgress  yet  disown  not,  the  law  ;  where  fear  of 
shame,  censure,  or  punishment  carries  the  mark  of  some  awe  it 
has  upon  them.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  a  whole 
nation  of  men  should  all  publicly  reject  and  renounce  what  every 
one  of  them,  certainly  and  infallibly,  knew  to  be  a  law ;  for  so 
they  must  who  have  it  naturaUy  imprinted  on  their  minds.  It 
18  possible  men  may  sometimes  own  rules  of  morality  which,  in 
their  private  thoughts,  they  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to 
keep  themselves  in  reputation  and  esteem  amongst  those  who 
are  persuaded  of  their  obligation.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined, 
that  a  whole  society  of  men  should  publicly  and  profe^nedly 
disown  and  cast  ofiF  a  rule  which  they  could  not,  in  their  own 
minds,  but  be  infallibly  certain  was  a  law ;  nor  be  ignorant,  that 
all  men  they  should  have  to  do  with  knew  it  to  he  such :  and 
therefore  must  every  one  of  them  apprehend  from  others  all  the 
contempt  and  abhorrence  due  to  one  who  professes  himself  void 
of  humanity ;  and  one  who,  confounding  the  known  and  natural 
measures  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  but  be  looked  on  as  the 
professed  enemy  of  their  peace  and  happiness.  Whatever  prac- 
tical principle  is  innate,  cannot  but  be  known  to  every  one  to  be 
just  and  goo<i.  It  is  therefore  little  less  than  a  contradiction  to 
suppose,  that  whole  nations  of  men  siiould,  both  in  their  pro- 
fessions and  practice,  unanimously  and  universally  give  the  lie 
to  what,  by  the  most  invincible  evidence,  every  one  of  them  knew 
to  be  true,  right,  and  good.  This  is  enough  to  satisfy  us,  that 
no  practical  rule  which  is  any  where  universally,  and  with  public 
approbation  and  allowance,  transgressed,  can  be  supposed  innate. 
'But  I  have  something  farther  to  add  in  answer  to  this  objection. 

12.  The  breaking  of  a  rule,  say  you,  is  no  argument  that  it  is 
unknown.  I  grant  it ;  but  the  generally  allowed  breach  of  it 
any  where,  I  say,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  innate.  For  example  : 
let  us  take  any  of  these  rules,  whifth,  being  the  most  obvious 
deductions  of  human  reason,  and  conformable  to  the  natural  in- 
clination of  the  greatest  part  of  men,  fewest  people  have  had  the 
impudence  to  deny,  or  inconsideration  to  doubt  of.  If  any  can 
>)e  thought  to  be  naturally  imprinted,  none,  I  think,  can  have  a 
fairer  pretence  to  be  innate  than  this :  '*  Parents,  pi-eserve  and 
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cherish  your  children."  When  therefore  you  say  that  this  is  an 
innate  rule,  what  do  you  mean  7  Either  that  it  is  an  inoate 
principle  which,  upon  all  occasions,  excites  and  directs  the  actions 
of  all  men ;  or  else  that  it  is  a  truth  which  all  men  have  imprinted 
on  their  minds,  and  which,  therefore,  they  know  and  assent  to. 
But  in  neither  of  these  senses  is  it  innate.  First, — That  it  is  not 
a  principle  which  influences  all  men's  actions,  is  what  I  have 
proved  by  the  examples  before  cited  :  nor  need  we  seek  so  far  M 
Mingrelia  or  Peru  to  find  instances  of  such  as  neglect,  abuse, 
nay,  and  destroy,  their  children  ;  or  look  on  it  only  <i8  the  more 
than  brutality  of  some  savage  and  barbarous  nations,  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  a  ramiliar  and  uncondemned  practice 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  expose,  without  pity  or 
remorse,  their  innocent  infants.  Secondly, — That  it  is  an  innate 
truth  known  to  all  men,  is  also  false :  for,  "  Parents,  preserve 
your  children,"  is  so  far  from  an  innate  truth,  that  it  is  no  truth 
at  all ;  it  being  a  command,  and  not  a  proposition ;  and  so  not 
capable  of  truth  or  falsehood.  To  male  it  capable  of  being 
assented  to  as  true,  it  must  be  reduced  to  some  such  ]>ropo8itiou 
as  this:  "  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  preserve  their  children." 
But  what  duty  is,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  law  ;  nor  a 
law  be  known,  or  supposed,  without  a  lawmaker,  or  without 
reward  and  punishment ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  this  or  any 
other  practical  principle  Khould  be  innate  (that  is,  be  imprinted 
on  the  mind  as  a  duty),  without  supposing  the  ideas  of  God,  of 
law,  of  obligation,  of  punishment,  of  a  life  after  this,  innate.  For 
that  punishment  follows  not  in  this  life  the  breach  of  this  rule, 
and,  consequently,  that  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law  in  countries 
where  the  generally  allowed  practice  runs  counter  to  it,  is  in  itself 
evident.  But  these  ideas  (which  munt  be  all  of  them  innate, 
if  any  thing  as  a  duty  be  so)  are  so  far  from  being  innate,  that  it 
is  not  every  studious  or  thinking  man,  much  less  every  one  that 
is  bom,  in  whom  they  are  to  be  found  clear  and  distinct ;  and 
that  one  of  them  which  of  all  others  seems  most  I  kely  to  be  innatt>, 
is  not  so  (I  mean,  the  idea  of  God),  I  think,  in  the  next  chapter, 
will  appear  very  evident  to  any  considering  man. 

13.  From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude, 
that,  whatever  practical  rule  is,  in  any  place,  generally,  and  with 
allowance  broken,  cjinnotbe  supposed  innate ;  it  being  impossible 
that  men  should  without  shame  or  fear,  confidently  and  serenely 
break  a  rule  which  they  could  not  but  evidently  know  that  God 
liad  set  up,  and  would  certainly  punish  the  breach  of  (which  they 
must,  if  it  were  innate)  to  a  degree  to  make  it  a  very  ill  bargain 
to  the  transgressor.  Without  such  akuowledge_  as  this,  a  man 
can  never  be  certain  that  anythrng"  is  nis'  duly.  Iguofaiice  or 
d^ubt  of  the  law,  hopes  to  escape  the  knowledge  or  power  of  the 
lawmaker,  or  the  like,  may  make  men  give  way  to  a  present 
appetite.     But  let  any  one  see  the  fault,  and  tl.e  rod  by  it,  and 
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Afith  the  trandgressioD,  h  fire  readr  to  punish  it ;  a  pleaisiire 
tempting,  ami  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  risiblj  held  up  and 
prepared  to  take  vengeance  (for  this  must  be  the  case  where  any 
duty  is  imprinted  on  the  mind)  ;  and  then  tell  me,  whether  it  be 
possible  for  people'  with  such  a  proepedt,  snch  a  certain  know- 
ledge as  this,  wantonly,  and  without  scruple,  to  offend  against  a 
law  which  they  carry  about  them  in  inuelible  characters,  and 
that  stares  them  in  the  face  whilst  theyarb  breaking  it;  whether 
men,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  in  themselves  the  imprinted 
edit! Id  of  an  omnipotent  Lawmaker,  can,  with  assurance  and 
>$aiety,  slight  and  trample  under  foot  his  most  sacred  injunctions ; 
and,  lastly,  whether  it  be  possible  that,  whilst  a  man  thus  openly 
Tiids  defiance  to  this  innate  law  and  supreme  Lawgiver,  all  the 
bystuuders,  yea,  even  the  governors  and  rulers  of  the  people,  full 
of  the  bame  sense  both  of  the  law  and  Lawmaker,  should  silently 
oon?nve>.i?ithaut  testifying  their  dislike,  or  laying  the  least  blame 

00  it  ?  'Principles  of  actions,  indeed,  there  are  lodged  in  men^s 
t^ppeiites";  but  these  are  so  far  from  being  innate  moral  princi- 
ples, tli:it,  if  they  were  left  to  their  full  swing,  they  would  carry 
men  to  the  ovei  turning  of  all  morality.  Moral  laws  are  sent  as 
a 'curb  and  restraint  to  these  exorbitant  desires,  which  they 
cannot  1$e  but  by  rewards  and  punishments  that  will  overbalance 
the  sjitisfactiou  any  one  shall  propose  to  himself  in  the  breach  of 
-he  lawT]  If  therefore  any  thing  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  of  all 
udi)  as  a  law,  all  men  must  have  a  certain  and  unavoidable 
knowledge  that  certain  and  unavoidable  punishment  will  attend 
the  breach  of  it.  For  if  men  can  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  of  what 
is  innate,  innate  principle^  are  insisted  on  and  urged  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  tt'utU  and  certainty  (the  thincfs  pretended)  are  not  at  all 
secured  by  them;  but  men  are  in  the  same  uncertain,. floatin<i; 
estate  with  as  without  them.  An  evident,  indubitable  knoM[- 
,ledge  of  unavoidable  punishment,  great  enough  lo  make  the 
transgression  very  iineligible,  must  accompany  an  innate  law ; 
nnless  with  an  innate  kw  they  can  suppose  an  innate  gospel  toou 

1  woiild  not  be  here  mistaken,  as  if,  because  I  deny  an  innate 
Law,  I  thought  tliere  were  none  but  positive  laws.  There  is  a 
great  deal. of  difference  between  an  innate  law  and  a  law  of 
iLiture;  between  something  imprinted  on  our  minds  in  this  very 
original,  and  something  that  we,  being  ignorant  of,  may  attain 
to  the  knowledue  of  by  the  use  and  due  application  of  our  natural 
faculties.  And,  I  think,  they  equally  forsake  the  truth  who, 
running  into  the  contrary  extremes,  either  affirm  an  innat^law, 
or  deny  that  there  is  a  law  knowable  by  the  light  of  nature ;  thai 
is,  without  the  help  of  positive  revelation. 

14. '  Tliose  who  maintain  inwUe practical principleSy  tell  ta  not  what 
they  are.— rThe  difiference  there  is  amongst  men,  in  their  practical 
principles,  is  so  evident,  that,  I  think,  I  need  say  no  more  to 
evince  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  innate  moral  rules 
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by  this  mark  of  general  assent.  And  it  is  enongh  to  make  one 
suspect,  that  the  supposition  of  such  innate  principles  is  but  au 
opinion  taken  up  at  pleasure ;  since  those  who  talk  so  confidently 
of  them  are  so  sparing  to  teU  us  which  they  are.  This  might 
with  'Justice  be  ezpe<Sed  from  those  men  who  lay  stress  upon 
this  opinion  ;  and  it  gives  occasion  to  distmst  either  their  know- 
ledge or  charity,  who,  declaring  that  God  has  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  men  the  foundations  of  knowledge  and  the  rules  of 
living,  are  yet  so  little  favourable  to  the  information  of  their 
neighbours,  or  the  quiet  of  mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them 
which  they  are,  in  ihe  variety  men  are  distracted  with.  But,  in 
--lPUlh,-i«iere  there  any  such  innate  principles,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  teach  them.  Did  men  find  such  innate  propositions 
stamped  on  their  minds,  they  would  easily  be  able  to  distinguish 
tht;m^fefmj^ther  truths  that  they  afterwards  learned  and  deduced 
them  ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  more  easy  than  to 
know  what  and  how  many  they  were.  There  could  be  no  more 
doubt  about  their  number,  than  there  is  about  the  number  of  onr 
fingers ;  and  it  is  like,  then,  every  system  would  be  ready  to  give 
them  us  by  tale.  But  since  nobody  that  I  know  has  ventured 
yet  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them,  they  cannot  blame  those  who 
doubt  of  the  innate  principles  ;  since  even  they  who  require  men 
to  believe  that  there  are  such  innate  proposf^pns,  do  not  tell  uir 
what  they  are.  Ot  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  if  different  men,  of 
diffferent  sects,  snotlTd  go  about  to  give  us  a  list  of  those  innatd 
jjBractical  "pTtUdples,  they  would  set  down  only  such  as  suited 
their 'distinct  hyiiotheses,  and  were  fit  to  support  the  doctrines 
oTtbeir  partrcuiar  schools  or  churches;  a  plain  evidence  that 
there  are  no  such  innate  truths.  Nay,  a  great  part  of  men  are 
so  far  from  finding;  any  such  innate  moral  principles  in  themselves 
that,  by<<Ienyihg  freedom  to  mankind^nd  thereby  making  men 
lio  other  than  bare^achinel^  they  take  away  not  only  innate, 
Dut  all  moral,  rule.s  whatsoever^  and  leave  not  a  possibility  to 
belfeve  any  such  to  those  who  cannot  conceive  how  any  thing 
can  lie  capa})le  of  a^ai^that  is  not  a<free  agen^  and  upon  that  .  /  / 
^ound  they  must  necessarily  reject  all  principles  of  virtue,  who  "" ' 
cimnot  put  morality  and  inechanism  toget^h:,  which  are  not  very 
efisy  to  be  reconciled,  or  made  consistent. 

Is!  Lord  Herberts  inndle  principlea  examined, — When!  had. 
writ  thi^  being  informed  that  my  Lord  Herbert  had,  in  his 
books  De  VeriUUey  aligned  these  innate  principles,  I  presently 
consulted  him  ;  hoping  to  find,  in  a  man  of  so  great  parts,  some- 
thing that  might  satisfy  me  in  this  point,  and  put  nn  end  to  my 
inquiry.  In  his  chapter  De  Iiistitictu  ncUurcdi,  p.  76,  edit.  16^6, 
I  met  with  these  six  marks  of  his  notiticB  communes  :  (1.)  PriorUaa, 
(2.)  Independentia.  (3.)  Univerealitas,  (4.)  Certiiudo,  (6.)  Neces^ 
eitcLe;  i,  e.y  as  he  explains  it,  FaemrU  ad.  hommie  coneervaiionefn,* 

*  Thd  nJnth  and  Mme  iiibMqocnt  edJtIoiw  haTS  tbe  erroneooi  readlae  of  comtrsa* 
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(6.)  Modus  oonformationis ;  that  is,  Assensus  nuUd  interpositd 
mord.  And  at  the  latter  end  of  his  little  treatise,  De  Itdigione 
Ldici,  he  says  this  of  these  innate  principles :  Aded  ut  non  unius- 
cujiisi'is  religionis  confinio  arctentur  micB  ubiqiie  vigerU  veritates. 
Sunt  enim  in  ipsd  inente  ecelitiU  descnptce,  nuUisque  tradUionihiLs^ 
sive  scriptii^  sive  non  scriptis^  obnoxug.  (P.  3.)  Ami,  VeritcUes 
nostrcB  caiholtc<Bf  qtus  tanquam  indubia  Dei  efata  in/oro  irUeriori 
dencripta.  Thus,  naving  given  the  marks  of  the  innate  principles, 
or  common  notions,  and  asserted  their  being  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  men  by  the  hand  of  God,  he  proceeds  to  set  tbem  down  ; 
and  they  are  these :  (1.)  Esse  aliquod  supremum  numen,  (2.)  Nu- 
men  iUud  coli  debere,  (3.)  ViHtUem  cum pietcUe  oonjunctam  optimam 
esse  rationem  cvZt&s  divini.  (4.)  Resipiscendtun  esse  a  pececUis. 
(5.)  Dari  proemium  vel  pcenam  post  hano  vitam  transaoUun. 
Though  I  allow  these  to  be  clear  truths,  and  such  as.  if  rightly 
explained,  a  rational  creature  can  hardly  avoid  givin^;  his  assent 
to  ;  yet,  I  think,  he  is  fur  from  proving  them  innate  impressions 
in/oro  interior i  descriptoe  :  for  1  must  take  leave  to  observe, 

16.  First.  That  these  five  propositions  are  either  not  all,  or 
more  thau  all,  those  common  notions  writ  on  our  minds  by  the 
finger  of  God,  if  it  were  reasonable  to  believe  any  at  all  to  be  so 
written ;  since  there  are  other  pro[K>sitions  which,  even  by  his 
own  rules,  have  as  just  a  pretence  to  such  an  original,  and  may 
be  as  well  admitted  for  innate  principles,  as,  at  least,  some  of 
these  five  be  enumerates ;  viz.,  "  Do  as  thou  wouldst  be  done 
unto  ;*'  and  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  others  when  well  con- 
sidered. 

17.  Secondly.  That  all  his  marks  are  not  to  be  found  in  each 
of  his  five  propositions ;  viz.,  his  first,  second,  and  third  marks 
agree  perfectly  to  neither  of  them  ;  and  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  marks,  agree  but  ill  to  his  third,  fourth,  and 
filth  propositions.  For,  besides  that  we  are  assured  from  history 
of  many  men,  nay,  whole  nations,  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  some 
or  all  of  them ;  I  cannot  see  how  the  third,  viz.,  that  "  virtue 
joined  with  piety  is  the  best  worship  of  God,"  can  be  an  innate 
principle,  when  the  name  or  sound,  virtue,  is  so  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, liable  to  so  much  uncertainty  in  its  signification,  and  the 
thing  it  stands  for  so  much  contended  about,  and  difficult  to  be 
known.  And  therefore  this  can  be  but  a  very  uncertain  rnle  of 
human  practice,  and  serve  but  very  little  to  the  conduct  of  our 
lives,  and  is  therefore  very  unfit  to  be  assigned  as  an  innate 
practical  principle. 

18.  For  let  us  consider  this  proposition  as  to  its  meaning,  (for 
it  is  the  sense  and  not  sound  that  is  and  must  be  the  principle  or 
common  notion ;)  viz ,  "  Virtue  is  the  best  worship  of  God  ;" 
t^  «.,  is  the  most  acceptable  to  him ;  which,  if  virtue  be  taken, 
as  most  commonly  it  is,  for  those  actions  which,  according  to  the 
diiferent  opinions  of  several  countries,  are  accounteil  laudable. 
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will  be  a  proposition  so  far  from  being  certain,  that  it  will  not  be 
true.  If  virtue  be  tiken  for  actions  conformable  to  God's  will, 
or  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  God,  which  is  the  true  and  only 
measure  of  virtue,  whei\  virtue  is  used  to  signify  what  is  in  its 
own  nature  right  and  good  ;  then  this  proposition,  that  "  virtue 
is  the  best  worship  of  God,"  will  be  most  true  a^id  certain,  but  of 
very  little  use  in  numan  life ;  since  it  will  amount  to  no  more 
but  .this,  viz.,  that  "Jjfod  is  pleased  with  the  doing  of  whnt  he 
commands  ;"  wliTcTf  a  man  may  certainly  know  to  be  true,  with- 
out  kiiowing'T^tiaTvE  ts  that  God  doth  command,  and  so  be  as 
far  from  any  riife  or  pflncTple  of  his  actions  as  he  was  before ; 
and  I  think  v^ery  few  will  take  a  proposition  which  amounts  to 
no  more  than  this,  viz.,  that  **  Gqd  is  pleased  with  the  doing  of 
what  he  himself  commands,"  for  an  innate  moral  principle  writ 
on  the  minds  of  all  men  (however  true  and  certain  it  may  be), 
since  it  teaches  so  little.  Whosoever  does  so,  will  have  reason 
to  think  hundreds  of  propositions  innate  principles,  since  there 
are  many  which  have  as  good  a  title  as  this  to  be  received  for 
such,  which  nobody  yet  ever  put  into  that  rank  of  innate 
principles. 

19.  Nor  is  the  fourth  proposition  (viz.  "Men  must  repent 
of  their  sins  **)  much  more  instructive,  till  what  those  actions  are 
that  are  meant  by  sins  be  set  down.  For  the  word  peccata^  or 
"•  sins,**  being  put,  as  it  usually  is,  to  signify  in  general  ill  actions 
that  will  draw  on  punishment  upon  the  doers  ;  what  great  prin- 
ciple of  morality  can  that  be,  to  tell  us  we  should  be  sorry,  and 
cease  to  do  that  which  will  bring  mischief  upon  us,  without 
knowing  what  those  particular  actions  are  that  will  do  so?  In- 
deed this  is  a  very  true  proposition,  and  fit  to  be  inculcated  on 
and  received  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  taught 
what  actions  in  all  kinds  are  sins ;  but  neither  this  nor  the 
former  can  be  imagined  to  be  innate  principles,  nor  to  be  of  any 
nse  if  they  were  innate,  unless  the  particular  measures  aiid 
bounds  of  all  virtues  and  vices  were  engraven  in  men*s  minds, 
and  were  innate  principles  also,  which,  I  think,  is  very  much  to 
be  doubted.  And  therefore,  I  imagine,  it  will  scarce  seem 
rmggihl£-iJ^»^'  Qft^  shftuld  engrave  principles*  in  meu^s  minds  in 
^wojads  of  uu<ieEkttik^sigiufifiatiQjDL^such  as  *  virtues  "  and  ^  sins,** 
wRch  amongst  different  men  stand  Tor  difie^t  things :'  nay,"* it 
cannon  be  supposed  to  be  m'wonls  at  all, "which,  being  in  most 
of  these  principles  very  general  names,  cannot  be  understood  but 
by  knowing  the  pai*ticulars  comprehended  under  them.  And  in 
the  practicjil  instances,  the  measures  must  be  taken  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  actions  themselves,  and  the  rules  of  them  ab- 
stracted from  words,  and  antecedent  to  the  knowledge  of  names; 
which  rules  a  man  must  know,  what  language  soever  he  chance 
to  learn,  whether  English  or  Japan,  or  if  he  shonld  learn  no 
language  at  all,  or  never  should  understand  the  use  of  words,  9a 
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happens  in  the  case  of  dumb  and  deaf  men.  When  it  shall  be 
maae  out,  that  men  ignorant  of  words,  or  untaught  by  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  country,  know  that  it  is  part  of  the  wor< 
ship  of  Grod  not  to  kill  another  man ;  not  to  know  more  women 
than  one ;  not  to  procure  abortion;  not* to  expose  their  children ; 
not  to  take  from  another  what  is  his  though  we  want  it  oar- 
selves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and  supply  his  wants ;  and, 
whenever  we  have  done  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  repent,  be 
sorry,  and  resolve  to  do  so  no  more  ; — when,  I  say,  all  men  shall 
be  proved  actually  to  know  and  allow  all  these  and  a  thousand 
other  such  rules,  aU  which  come  under  these  two  general  words 
made  use  of  above,  viz.  virtutes  et  peoccUa,  ^  virtues  and  sins," 
there  will  be  more  rea«on  for  admitting  these  and  the  like  for 
common  notions  and  practical  principles;  yet,  after  all,  universal 
consent  (were  there  any  in  moral  principks)  to  truths,  the  know- 
ledge whereof  may  be  attained  otherwise,  would  scarce  prove 
them  to  be  innate,  which  is  all  I  contend  for. 

20.  Objection.  ^  JnncOe  manciples  may  be  corrupted,^  answerecL 
*— Nor  will  it  be  of  mucn  moment  here  to  offer  that  very 
-ready  but  not  very  material  answer,  (viz.)  that  the  innate 
f  principles  of  morality  may,  by  education  and  custom,  and  the 
I  general  opinion  of  those  amongst  whom  we  converse,  be  darkened, 
V  and  at  last  quite  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  Which  asser- 
tion of  theirs,  if  true,  quite  takes  away  the  argument  of  universal 
consent  by  which  this  opinion  oi  innate  principles  is  endeavoured 
to  be  proved;  unless  those  men  will  think  it  reasonable  that 
their  private  persuasions,  or  that  of  their  party,  should  pass  for 
univeraal  consent — a  thing  not  unfrequently  done  when  men, 
presuming  themselves  tc  be  the  only  masters  of  right  reason, 
cast  by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  the  rest  of  mankind  as  not 
worthy  of  reckoning.  And  then  their  argument  stands  thus : 
"  The  principles  which  all  mankind  allow  for  true  are  innate  ; 
those  that  men  of  right  reason  admit  are  the  principles  allowed 
by  all  mankind ;  we,  and  those  of  our  mind,  are  men  of  reason; 
therefore,  we  agreeing,  our  principles  are  innate  ;  **  whieh  is  a 
very  pretty  way  of  arguing,  and  a  short  cut  to  infallibility.  For 
otherwise  it  will  be  very  hard  to  understand  how  there  be  some 
principles  which  all  men  do  acknowledge  and  agree  in  ;  and  yet 
there  are  none  of  those  principles  which  are  not,  by  depraved 
-custom  and  ill  education,  blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  many 
men ;  which  is  to  say,  that  all  men  admit,  but  yet  miiny  men 
do  deny  and  dissent  from,  them.  And  indeed  the  supposition  of 
such  first  principles  will  serve  us  to  very  little  purpose,  and  we 
shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  with  as  without  them,  if  they  may  by 
any  human  power,  such  as  is  the  will  of  our  teachers,  or  opinion:^ 
of  our  companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  us  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  boast  of  first  principles  and  innate  light,  we  shall  be 
as  much  in  the  dark  and  uncertainty  as  if  there  were  no  such 
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Shlngat  all;  it  being  all  one  to  have  no  rule,  and  one  that  will  warp 
any  way  ;  or,  amongst  various  and  oontntry  rules,  not  to  knovp 
which  is  the  right.  But,  conoeming  innate  principles,  I  desire 
these  men  to  say  whether  they  can  or  canuot,  by  education  and 
custom,  be  blurred  and  blotted  out ;  if  they  cannot,  we  must  find 
them  in  all  mankind  alike,  and  thev  must  be  clear  in  every  body ; 
and,  if  tbey  may  suffer  variation  from  adventitious  notions,  we 
must  then  find  tkem  clearest  and  most  perspicuous  nearest  the 
fountain,  in  <^ildren  and  illiterate  people,  who  have  received  \eMt 
impression  from  foreign  opinions.  Let  them  take  which  side 
they'please,  they  will  certainly  find  it  inconsistent  with  visible 
matter  of  fact  and  daily  observation. 

21.  Conirary  principles  in  the  world, — I  easily  grant  that  tliero 
are  great  numbers  of  opinions  which,  by  men  of  different  coun- 
triesy  educations,  and  tempers,  are  received  and  embraced  as 
first  and  uiM^uestionable  principles ;  many  whereof,  both  for 
their  absur  iity  as  well  as  opposition  one  to  another,  it  is  im- 
possible should  be  true.  But  yet  all  those  propositions,  how 
i-emote  soever  from  reason,  are  so  sacred  somewhere  or  other^ 
that  men  even  of  good  underatandin^  in  other  matters  will 
sooner  part  with  their  lives,  and  whatever  is  dearest  to  them, 
than  suffer  themselves  to  doubt,  or  others  to  question,  the  truth 
of  them. 

22.  JIow  men  commonly  come  by  their  principles. — This,  how- 
ever strange  it  may  seem,  is  that  which  every  day's  experience 
confirms:  and  will  not,  peiiiaps,  appear  so  wonderful  if  wa 
consider  the  ways  and  steps  by  which  it  is  brought  about,  and 
how  really  it  may  come  to  pass,  that  doctrines  that  have  beea 
derived  from  no  better  orijrtnal  thau  the^uperstnion'of  a  nurse, 
oFlhe  authority  of  aii"  olci  woroan^may,  by  length  of  time  and 
c'bnstent  of  neighbours,  grow  up  to  the  dignity  of  principles  in 

.rellgron'or  mor;iIi€y/  "For  snch'  who  are  careful  (as  they  call  it) 
topnnciple  chiMreu  well  (and  few  thei-e  be  who  have  not  a  set 
of  those  principles  for  them  which  they  believe  in),  instil  into  thn 
unwary,  and  as  yet  unprejudiced,  understandiug  (for  white  paper 
receives  any  characters)  those  doctrines  they  would  have  them 
retain  and  profess.  These — being  taught  them  as  soon  as  they 
have  any  apprehension,  and  still  as  they  grow  up  confirmed  to 
them,  either  by  the  open  profession  or  tacit  consent  of  all  they 
bave  to  do  with  ;  or  at  least  by  tliose  of  whose  wisdom,  know- 
ledge, and  piety  they  have  an  opinion,  who  never  suffer  tho«e 
propositions  to  be  otlierwise  mentioned  but  as  the  basis  and 
foundation  on  which  they  build  their  religion  or  manners — come, 
by  these  means,  to  have  the  reputation  of  unquestionable,  self- 
evident,  and  innate  truths. 

23.  To  wkich  we  may  add,  that  when  men  so  instructed  are 
grown  up  and  reflect  on  their  own  minds,  they  cannot  find  any 
thing  more  ancient  there  than  those  opinions  which  were  tau^^ht 
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them  before  their  memory  began  to  keep  a  register  of  their 
actionfl)  or  date  the  time  when  any  new  thing  appeared  to  them ; 
and  therefore  make  no  scruple  to  conclude  that  those  proposi- 
tions, of  whose  knowledge  they  can  find  in  themselves  no  original, 
were  certainly  the  impress  of  Grod  and  nature  upon  their  minds, 
and  not  taught  them  by  any  one  else.  These  they  entertain  and 
submit  to,  as  many  do  to  their  parents,  with  veneration ;  not 
because  it  is  natural,  nor  do  children  do  it  where  they  are  not  so 
taught ;  but  because,  having  been  always  so  educated,  and  having 
no  remembrance  of  the  beginning  of  this  respect,  they  think  it 
is  natural. 

24.  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  almost  unavoidably  to 
come  to  pass,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  mankind  and  the  con- 
stitution of  human  affairs  ;  wherein  most  men  cannot  live  with- 
out employing  their  time  in  the  daily  labours  of  their  callings, 
nor  be  at  quiet  in  their  minds  without  some  foundation  or  prin- 
ciples to  rest  their  thoughts  on.  There  is  scarce  any  one  so 
floating  and  superficial  in  his  understanding  who  hath  not  some 
reverenced  ])r()po8itiou&,  which  are  to  him  the  principles  on 
which  he  bottoms  his  reasonings,  and  by  which  he  judgeth  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong ;  which  some  wanting  skill 
and  leisure,  aud  others  the  inclination,  and  some  being  taught 
that  they  ought  not,  to  examine,  there  are  few  to  be  found  who 
are  not  exposed,  by  their  ignorance,  laziness,  education,  or  pre- 
cipitancv,  to  tiike  them  upon  trust. 

25.  This  is  evidently  the  case  of  all  children  and  voung  folks ; 
and  custom,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  seldom  failing  to  make 
them  worship  for  divine  what  she  hath  inu^-edthem  to  bow  their 
minds  and  submit  their  understandings  to,  it  Ia  no  wonder  that 
grown  men,  either  perplexed  in  the  necessary  affairs  of  life,  or  hot 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures,  shouM'not  seriously  sit  down  to  exa- 
mine their  own  tenets;  especially  when  one  of  their  principles  is, 
that  principles  ou^rht  not  to  be  questioned.  And,  had  men 
leisure,  parts,  and  will,  who  is  there  almost  that  dare  shake  the 
foundations  of  all  his  past  thoughts  nnd  actions,  and  endure  to 
bring  upun  himself  the  shame  of  having  been  a  long  time  wholly 
in  nH.-4take  and  error  ?  Who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  contend 
with  the  reproach  wliich  is  every  where  prepared  for  those  who 
dare  venture  to  dissent  from  the  received  opinions  of  their 
coiintry  or  party  ?  And  where  is  the  man  to  be  found  that  can 
patiently  prepare  himself  to  bear  the  name  of  whimsical,  sceptical, 
or  atheist,  which  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  who^does  in  the  least 
scruple  any  of  the  common  opinions  1  And  he  will  be  much  more 
afraid  to  question  those  principles  when  he  shall  think  them,  as 
most  men  do,  the  standards  set  up  by  God  in  his  mind  to  be  the 
rule  and  touchstone  of  all  other  opinions.  And  what  can  hinder 
him  from  thinking  them  sacreH  when  he  finds  them  the  earliest 
of  all  his  own  thou^^hts,  and  the  most  reverenced  by  others  1 
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S6.  It  is  easy  to  imaeiiie  how,  by  these  means,  it  comes  to 
pass,  thatlmen  worship  the  idols  that  have  been  set  up  in  their 
minds,  grow  fond  of  the  notions  they  have  been  long  acquainted 
with  there,  and  stamp  the  characters  of  divinity  upon  abnurd  - 
ties  and  errors,  become  zealous  votsiries  to  bulls  and  monkeys  ; 
'and  contend,  too,  fight,  and  die  in  defence  of  their  opinion»'^ 
Dwn  solos  credit  habendos  esse  Deos,  quos  ipse  coliL  For  since  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  are  almost  constantly 
(though  not  always  warily  nor  wisely)  employed,  would  not 
know  how  to  move  for  want  of  a  foundation  and  footing  in  most 
men,  who  through  laziness  or  avocation,  do  not — or  lor  want  of 
time,  or  true  helps,  or  for  other  causes,  cannot — penetrate  into 
the  principles  of  knowledge,  and  trace  truth  to  its*  fountain  nnd 
original,  it  is  natural  for  them,  and  almost  unavoidsrble,  to  take 
up  with  some  borrowed  principles ;  which,  being  re}>uted  and 
presumed  to  be  the  evident  proofs  of  other  things,  are  thought 
not  to  need  any  other  proof  themselves.  Whoever  shall  receive 
any  of  these  into  his  mind,  and  entertain  them  there  with  the 
reverence  usually  paid  to  principles,  never  venturing  to  examine 
them,  but  accustoming  himself  to  believe  them  because  they  are 
I9  be  believed,  may  take  up  from  his  education  and  the  fasliions 
of  his  country  any  absurdity  for  innate  principles  ;  and  by  long 
poring  on  the  same  objects,  so  dim  his  sight  as  to  take  monstiers 
lodged  in  liis  own  brain  for  the  images  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
workmanship  of  his  hands. 

27.  Principles  must  be  examined. — By  this  progress  how  many 
there  are  who  arrive  at  principles  which  they  believe  innate,  may 
be  easily  observed  in  the  variety  of  opposite  principles  hehl  and 
contended  for  by  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  'men.  And  he  that 
shall  deny  this  to  be  the  method  wherein  moat  men  proceed  to 
the  assurance  they  huve  of  the  truth  and  evidence  of  their  prin- 
ciples, will,  perhaps,  find  it  a  hard  matter  any  other  way  to 
account  for  the  contrary  tenets,  which  are  fiimly  believed,  con- 
fidently asserted,  and  which  great  numbers  are  ready  at  any  time 
to  seal  with  their  blood.  And,  indeed,  if  it  be  the  privilege  of 
innate  principles  to  be  received  upon  their  own  authority, 
without  examination,  I  know  not  what  may  not  be  believed,  or 
liow  any  one's  principles  can  be  questioned.  If  they  may  and 
ought  to  be  examined  and  tried,  I  desire  to  know  how  first  and  * 
innate  principles  can  be  tried  ;  or  at  least  it  is  reasonable  to 
demand  the  marks  and  charactern  whereby  the  genuine  innate 
principles  may  be  distinguished  from  others  ;  that  so,  amidst  the 
great  variety  of  pretenders,  I  may  be  kept  fi*om  mistakes  in  so 
material  a  point  as  this.  When  this  is  done,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
embrace  such  welcome  and  useful  propositions ;  and  till  then  I 
may  with  modesty  doubt,  since  I  fear  universal  consent  (which 
is  the  only  one  produced)  will  scarce  prove  a  sufficient  mark  to 
*  The  ninth  edition  and  some  others  Lare  any  instead  ota»d.—Et>n. 
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direct  mj  choice,  and  assare  me  of  any  innate  principleB.  From 
what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  past  doubt,  that  there  ore  no 
practical  principles  wherein  all  men  agree,  and  therefore  non«» 
innate. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OTHER    CX)XSn>EBATI0N8    CONCERNING    INNATE    PRINaPLES 
BOTH  SPECULATIVE  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  Principles  not  innate^  unless  their  ideas  he  inn/Ue, — Had 
those  who  woulH  persuade  us  that  there  are  innate  principles, 
not  taken  them  together  in  gross,  but  considered  separately  the 
parts  out  of  which  those  propositions  are  marie,  they  would  not^ 
perhaps,  have  been  so  forward  to  believe  they  were  innate ; 
since,  if  the  ideas  which  made  up  those  truths  were  not,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  propositions  made  np  of  them  should  be, 
innate,  or  our  knowledge  of  them  be  bom  with  us.  For  if  the 
ideas  be  not  innato,  there  was  a  time  when  the  mind  was 
without  those  principles ;  and  then  they  will  not  be  innate,  but 
be  derived  from  some  other  original :  for  where  the  ideas  them- 
selves  are  not^  there  can  be  no  knowledge^  J55'[^S8fi^,  no  mftntal 
or  verbal  propositions  about  them. 

'  2.  Ideas,  especialTv  those  belonging  to  principles,  not  bom  with 
children — If  we  will  attentively  consider  new-bora  children,  we 
shall  have  little  reason  to  think  that  they  bring  many  i<ieas  into 
the  world  with  them  :  for,  bating,  perhaps,  some  faint  ideaa  of 
hunger,  and  thirst,  and  warmth,  and  some  pains  which  they  may 
have  felt  in  the  womb,  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  any 
settled  ideas  at  all  in  tliem ;  especially  of  ideas  answering  the 
terms  which  make  up  those  universal  propositions  that  are 
esteemed  innato  pinnciples.  One  may  perceive  how,  by  degrees, 
afterwards,  ideas  come  into  their  minds ;  and  that  they  get  no 
more,  nor  no  other,  than  what  experience,  and  the  observation 
of  things  that  come  in  their  way,  furnish  them  with ;  which 
might  be  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  not  original  char- 
acters stamped  on  the  mind. 

3.  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be," 
is  certainly  (if  there  be  nny  such)  an  innate  principle.  But  can 
any  one  think,  or  will  any  one  say,  that  impossibility  and  identity 
are  two  innate  ideas  ?  Are  they  such  as  all  mankind  have,  and 
Vjring  into  the  world  with  them  t  And  are  they  those  that  are 
the  first  in  children,  and  antecedent  to  all  acquired  ones  t  If 
they  are  innate,  they  must  needs  be  so.  Hath  a  child  an  idea  of 
impossibility  and  identity  before  it  has  of  "^RrKTle  or  blacg.'TWget 
or  bitter  ?  And  is  it  from  the  knowledge  Of^thts  principle  th/it 
it  concludes,  tliat  wormwood  rubbed  on  the  nipple  hath  not  the 
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eaiiie  taste  that  it  used  to  receive  fi*om  thence  ?  Is  it  the  nctua] 
knowledge  of  Impossibtle  est  idem  esse,  et  non  esse^  that  makes  a 
chilli  distinguish  between  its  mother  and  a  stranger  ;  or  that 
makes  it  fond  of  the  one  and  fiy  the  other  ?  Or  does  the  mind 
regulate  itself,  and  its  assent,  by  id^as  that  it  never  yet  had  ?  or 
the  understanding  draw  conclusionH  from  principles  which  it 
never  yet  knew  or  understood  ?  The  names  "  impossibility "  ^ 
and  "  identity  *'  stand  for  two  ideas  so  far  from  bemg  innate,  or  "^ 
bom  with  us,  that,  I  think,  it  requires  great  care  an<l  attention 
to  form  them  right  in  our  understandings :  they  are  so  far  fronr 
being  brought  into  the  world  with  us,  so  remote  from  the 
thoui^hts  of  infancy  and  childhood,  that,  I  believe,  upon  ezami* 
nation,  it  will  be  found  that  many  grown  men  want  them. 

4.  IderUUju  an  idea  not  innate, — If  identity  (to  instance  in  that 
alone) ~be  a  native  impression,  and,  consequently,  so  clear  and 
obvious  to  us  that  we  must  needs  know  it  even  from  our  cradles, 
1  would  gladly  be  resolved,  by  one  of  seven  or  seventy  years  old, 
whether  a  man  being  a  creature  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  be 
the  same  man  when  his  body  is  changed  ;  whether  Euphorbus 
and  Pythagoras,  having  had  the  same^  soul,  were  the  same  man, 
though  they  lived  several  ages  asunder ;« nay,  whether  the  cock, 
too,  which  had  the  same  soul,  were  not  the  same  witli  both  of 
them  ?  Whereby,  perhaps,  it  will  appear,  that  our  idea  of  same- 
neas  js  not  so  settled  and  clear  as  to  deserve  to  be  tliou<iht  innate 
in  TisT  For  iflTiose  Innate  ideas  are  not  clear  and  distinct,  so  as 
t'oT)e  universally  known  and  naturally  agreed  on,  they  cannot 
be  snbjects  of  universal  and  undoubted  truths,  but  will  be  tlie  ( 
unavoidable  occasion  of  perpetual  uncertainty.  For,  I  suppose, 
every  one^s  idea  of  identity  will  not  l»e  the  same  that  Pythagoras 
jind  thousands  others  of  his  followers  have ;  and  which,  then, 
shall  be  the  true  ?  which  innate  1  or  are  there  two  different 
ideas  of  identity,  both  innate  ? 

5.  Nor  let  any  one  think  that  the  questions  I  have  here  pro- 
posed, about  the  identity  of  man,  are  bare,  empty  speculations ; 
which  if  they  T^ere,  woliTd  be  enough  to  show  that  there  was  in 
the  understandings  of  men  no  innate  idea  of  identity.  He  that 
shall,  with  a  little  attention,  reflect  on  the  resurrection,  and  con- 
sider that  Divine  Justice  shall  bring  to  judgment,  at  the  hist  day, 
the  very  same  persons,  to  be  happy  or  miseriv>)le  in  the  other, 
who  did  well  or  ill  in  this,  life,  will  find  it,  perhaps,  not  eaRy  to 
resolve  with  himself  what  makes  the  same  man,  or  wherein 
identity  con«»ists ;  and  will  not  be  forward  to  think  he  and  every 
one,  even  children  themselves,  have  naturally  a  clear  idea  of  it. 

6.  Whole  and  part,  not  innate  to^cM.— Let  us  examine  that 
principle  of  mathematics,  viz.,  that  the  ^' whole  is  bigger  than  a 
^rt.**  This,  I  take  it,  is  reckoned  amongst  innate  principles.  I 
am  sure  it  has  as  good  a  title  as  any  to  be  thought  so  ;  which  yet 
xiobody  can  think  it  to  be,  when  he  considers  the  ideas  it  compie- 
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hends  In  it,  whole  and  part, are  perfecfiy  relative ;  but  the  poaitive 
ideas  to  which  they  properly  and  immediately  belong  are  extension 
and  number,  of  which  alone  whole  and  part  are  relations.  So  that 
if  whole  and  part  are  innate  ideas,  extension  and  number  must 
be  so  too ;  it  being  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  a  relation, 
without  having  auy  at  all  of  the  thing  to  which  it  belongs,  ana 
in  which  it  is  founded.  Now,  whether  the  minds  of  men  have 
naturally  imprinted  on  them  the  ideas  of  extension  and  number, 
I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who  ai'e  the  patrons  of  innat« 
principles. 

7.  Idea  of  worship  not  innate. — That "  God  is  to  be  worshipped," 
is,  without  doubt,  as  great  a  truth  as  any  can  enter  into  the 
mind  of  man,  and  deserves  the  first  place  amongst  all  practical 
principles  ;  but  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  thought  innate,  unleai 
the  ideas  of  God  and  worship  are  innate.  That  the  idea  the  term 
**  worship "  stands  for  is  not  in  the  understanding  of  children, 
and  a  character  stami^ed  on  the  mind  in  its  first  original,  I  think, 
will  be  easily  granted  hy  any  oue  that  considers  now  few  there 
be,  amongst  grown  men,  who  have  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of 
it.  And,  I  suppose,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous 
than  to  say,  that  children  have  this  practical  principle  innate, — 
that  "  God  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  **  and  yet  that  they  know  not 
what  that  worship  of  God  is,  which  is  their  duty.  But,  to 
pass  by  this : 

8.  Idea  of  God  not  innate. — If  any  idea  can  be  imagined  innate, 
the  idea  of  Uod  niay,  of  all  others,  for  many  reasons,  be  thought 
HO  ;  since  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  there  should  be  innate  mora] 
principles  without  an  innate  idea  of  a  Deity  ;  without  a  notion  of 
a  law-maker,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  notion  of  a  law,  and  ap. 
obligation  to  observe  it.  Besides  the  atheists  taken  notice  of 
amongst  the  ancients,  and  left  branded  upon  the  records  of 
history,  hath  not  navigation  discovered,  in  these  later  ages,  whole 
nations,  at  the  Bay  of  Soldauia,*  in  BraziLt  in  Boranday,t  and 
the  Garribee  Islands,  &c.,  amoneat  whom  there  was  to  be  found 
no  notion  of  a  God,  no  religion  1  Nicholaus  del  Techo  in  Liieris,  ex 
Paraqttarid  de  Caaiffuarum  Conversione  has  these  words :  Beperi 
earn  genlent  mUlum  nomen  habere,  quod  Deum  et  hominia  anitnam 
tignificet :  ntUla  sacra  huhet^  nvUa  idola.\  These  are  instances 
of  nations  where  uncultivated  nature  has  been  left  to  itself,  without 
the  help  of  letters  and  discipline,  and  the  improvements  of  arts 
and  sciences.  But  there  are  others  to  be  found,  who  have 
enjoyed  these  in  a  very  great  measure,  who  yet  for  want  of  a 
due  application  of  their  thoughts  this  way,  want  the  idea  and 
knowledge  of  God.    It  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  surprise  to  others 

*  Ros  ajmd  Thevkmot,  p.  2.  f  Jo.  ]>■  Lcrt,  cap.  zvL 

J  MABTiNaBm  l^  ;  TicRiiY,  ^  ;  and^^  ;  Otihotok,  .J|.J, 
fi  Relatio  triplex  de  Rthu»  Indieis  Caaiguctrum^  ^^ 
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as  it  was  to  me,  to  fiD(l  the  Siamites,  of  this  number;  but  for 
this,  let  them  consult  the  king  of  France's  late  envoy  thither,* 
who  gives  no  better  nccount  of  the  Chinese  theraselves.f  And 
if  we  will  not  believe  La  Loubere,  the  missionaries  of  China,  even 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  the  great  encomiasts  of  the  Chinese,  do 
all  to  a  man  agree,  and  will  convince  us,  that  the  sect  of  *he 
Literati,  or  "  Learne<l,"  keeping  to  the  old  religion  of  China,  and 
the  ruling  partj  there,  are  all  of  them  atheists.  (Vid,  Nava- 
rette,  in  the  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  i. ;  and  Historia  Cvlt^ 
Sinefuium,)  And,  perhaps,  if  we  should  with  attention  mind  the 
lives  and  discourses  of  people  not  so  far  off,  we  should  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  many,  in  more  civilized  countries,  have 
no  vei7  strong  and  clear  impressions  of  a  Deity  upon  their 
minds  ;  and  tliat  the  com  plaints  of  atheism  made  from  the  pulpit 
are  not  without  reason.  And  though  only  some  profligate  wretches 
own  it  t-oo  barefacedly  now  ;  yet,  perhaps,  we  should  hear  more 
than  we  do  of  it  from  others,  did  not  the  fear  of  the  magistrate's 
sword,  or  their  neighbour's  censure,  tie  up  people*B  tongues . 
which,  were  the  apprehensions  of  punishment  or  shame  taken 
away,  would  as  openly  proclaim  their  atheism  as  their  lives  do.X 
9.  But  had  all  maukind  every  where  a  notion  of  a  God  (whereof 
yet  history  tells  us  the  contrary),  it  would  not  from  thence  follow 
that  the  idea  of  him  wjis  innate.  For  though  no  nation  were  to 
be  found  without  a  name  and  some  few  dark  notions  of  him,  yet 
that  would  not  prove  them  to  be  natural  impressions  on  the 
mind,  no  more  than  the  names  of  "  fire,"  or  the  "  sun,"  **  heat," 
or  "  number,"  do  prove  the  ideas  they  stand  for  to  be  innate, 
because  the  names  of  those  things,  and  the  ideas  of  them,  are  so 
universally  received  and  known  amongst  mankind.  Nor,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  want  of  such  a  name,  or  the  absence  of  such  a 
notion  out  of  men's  minds,  any  argument  against  the  being  of  a 
God,  any  more  than  it  would  be  a  proof  that  there  was  no  load- 
stone in  the  world,  becauue  a  great  part  of  mankind  had  neither 
a  notion  of  any  such  thing,  nor  a  name  for  it ;  or  be  any  show 
of  argument  to  prove,  that  there  are  no  distinct  and  various 
■pecies  of  angels,  or  intelligent  beings  above  us,  because  we  have 
no  ideas  of  such  distinct  species  or  names  for  them.  For  men, 
being  furnished  with  words  by  the  common  language  of  their  own 
countries,  can  scarce  avoid  having  some  kind  of  ideas  of  those 
things  whose  names  those  they  converse  with  have  occasion  fre- 
quently to  mention  to  them  :  and  if  it  carry  with  it  the  notion  of 
excellency,  ^^TeatnesH,  or  something  extraordinary  ;  if  apprehen- 
sion and  concernment  accompany  it ;  if  the  fear  of  absolute  and 
irresistible  power  set  it  on  upon  the  mind  ;  the  idea  is  likely  to 
sink  the  deeper  and  spread  ihe  farther ;  especially  if  it  be  such 

*  La  Loubbbe,  Du  Royaumt  d$  Siain,  torn.  I.  cap.  iz.  sect.  xr.  Ac.;  cap.  zz.  secL 
zsil.  &c  ;  cup.  xxiL  sect.  vL 
t  fbid-t  tout.  I.  cap.  xx.  sect  W.  &c. ;  c^p.  vxill. 
X  See  the  Note  n(  the  end  of  this  chapter,  p.  57,— Edit. 
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an  idea  as  ia  agreeable  to  the  common  light  of  reason,  and 
naturally  deducible  from  everj  part  of  our  knowledge,  as  that  of 
a  God  is.  (For  the  visible  marks  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and 
power  appear  so  plainly  in  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  that  a 
rational  creature  who  will  but  seriously  reflect  on  them,  cannot 
miss  the  discovery  of  a  Deityj;  and  the  influence  that  the  discovery 
of  such  a  Being  must  necessarily  have  on  the  minds  of  all  that 
have  but  once  heard  of  it  is  so  great,  and  carries  such  a  weight  of 
"^hought  and  communication  with  it,  that  it  seems  stranger  to  me 
that  a  whole  nation  of  men  should  be  any  where  found  so  brutish 
Its  to  want  the  notion  of  a  Grod,  than  that  they  should  be  without 
any  notion  of  numbers,  or  fire. 

10.  The  name  of  God  being  once  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  to  express  a  superior,  powerful,  wise,  invisible  Being,  the 
suitableness  of  such  a  notion  to  the  principles  of  common  reason, 
and  the  interest  men  will  always  have  to  mention  it  often,  must 
necessarily  spread  it  far  and  wide,  and  continue  it  down  to  all 
generations ;  though  yet  the  generul  reception  of  this  name,  and 
some  imperfect  and  unsteady  notions  conveyed  thereby  to  the 
unthinkius  part  of  mankind,  prove  not  the  idea  to  be  innate ; 
but  only  tnat  they  who  made  the  discovery  had  made  a..xiglit 
use  of  their  reason,  thought  maturely  of  the~  causes  of  things, 
giud  traced  them  to  their  original ;  from  whom  other  less  con- 
sidering people  having  once  received  so  important  a  notion,  it 
could  not  easily  be  lost  again. 

11.  This  is  all  could  be  inferred  from  the  notion  of  a  God, 
were  it  to  be  found  universally  in  all  the  tribes  of  mankind,  and 
generally  acknowledged  by  men  grown  to  maturity  in  all 
countries.  For  the  generality  of  the  acknowledging  of  a  God,  as 
I  imagine,  is  extended  no  farther  than  that;  which,  if  it  b<^ 
suflicient  to  prove  the  idea  of  God  innate,  will  as  well  pruvQ 
the  idea  of  fire  innate  ;  since,  I  think,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
there  is  not  a  person  in  the  world  who  has  a  notion  of  a  G^d,  ^ 
who  has  not  also  the  idea  of  fire.  I  doubt  not  but  if  a  colony  of 
young  children  should  be  placed  in  an  island  where  no  fire  was, 
they  would  certainly  neither  have  any  notion  of  such  a  thing  nor 
name  for  it,  how  generally  soever  it  were  received  and  known 
in  all  the  world  besides ;  and  perhaps,  too,  their  apprehensions 
would  be  as  fur  removed  from  any  name  or  notion  of  a  God,  till 
some  one  amongst  them  had  employed  his  thoughts,  to  inquire 

/  into  the  constitution  and  causes  of  things,  which  would  easily 
[^  lead  him  to  the  notion  of  a  Go<l ;  which  having  once  taught  to 
others,  reason  and  the  natural  propensity  of  their  own  thoughts 
would  afterwards  propagate  and  continue  amongst  them. 

12.  *^  Suitable  to  God's  goodness,  tluU  all  men  akoidd  have  an 
idea  of  hirn^  therefore  naiurailj/  impriiited  by  him^^  answered. — 
Indeed  it  is  urged  that  it  ia  suitable  to  the  goodness  of  God  to 
imprint  upon  the  minds  of  men  characters  and  notions  of  himself. 
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ard  not  to  leave  them  in  the  dark  and  doubt  in  so  grand  a  con- 
cernment ;  and  ako  by  that  means  to  secure  to  himself  the 
homage  and  veneration  due  from  so  intelligent  a  creature  us 
man ;  and  therefore  he  has  done  it. 

This  argument,  if  it  be  of  any  force,  will  prove  much  more 
than  those  who  use  it  in  this  case  expect  from  it.  For  if  we 
may  conclude  that  God  hath  done  for  men  all  that  men  shall 
judge  is  best  for  them,  because  it  is  suitable  to  his  goodness  so  to 
do,  it  will  prove  not  only  that  God  has  imprinted  on  the  minds 
of  men  an  idea  of  himself,  but  that  he  hath  plainly  stamped 
there,  in  fair  characters,  all  that  men  ought  to  know  or  believe 
of  him,  all  that  they  ought  to  do  in  obedience  to  his  will ;  and 
that  he  hath  given  them  a  will  and  affections  conformable  to  it. 
This,  no  doubt,  every  ooe  will  think  it  V^etter  for  men,  than  that 
they  should,  in  the  dark,  grope  after  knowleilge,  as  St  Paul 
tells  us,  all  nations  did  after  God  (Acts  zvii.  27) ;  than  thai 
their  wills  should  clash  with  their  uuderstandings,  and  their 
appetites  cross  their  duty.  The  Romanists  say,  it  is  best  for 
men,  and  so  suitable  to  the  goodness  of  God,  that  there  should 
be  an  infallible  judge  of  controversies  on  earth  it^^d  therefore 
there  is  one.  And  I,  by  the  same  reason,  say  jit  is  better  for 
men  that.flYfiar.Tnan  himfleirfihoiild  .be  infal 1 1 \ ilftrU leave  theui 
tn  ct;^Bpiri«*r^  whHhftr  ^.tbe  force  of  this  ai^ument  t  hey  shall  think 
i£atfeli?xy  a 


j?ry  .maa  is  aoT  I  think  it  a  very  good  argument  to  say. 

The  infinitely  wise  d^od  hath  made  it  so,  and  therefore  it  is  best.*' 
Butit  seems  to  me  a  little  too  much  confidence  of  our  own  wisdom 
to  say,  **i  tiiiuk  it  l)eHt,  and  therefore  God  hath  made  it  so ;  '*  and 
in  the  matter  in  hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  argue  from  such  a 
Copic  that  God  hath  done  so,  when  certain  experience  shews  us 
tKar]he.hath  not.  But  CEe" goodness  of  Go<i  hath  not  been 
wanting  to  men  without  such  original  impressions  of  knowledge, 
or  ideas  stamped  on  the  mind ;  since  he  hath  fumisheii  man  with 
those  faci^ties  which  will  serve  for  the  sufficient  discovery  of  all 
things  requisite  to  the  end  of  such  a  being  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
to  show  that  a  man,  by  the  right  use  of  his  natural  abilities,  may, 
without  any  innate  principles,  attain  the  knowledge  of  a  God, 
and  other  things  that  concern  him.  God,  having  endued  man 
with  those  faculties  of  knowing  which  "he  hath,  was  no  more 
obliged  by  his  goodness  to  implant  those  innate  notions  in  his 
mTiid,  than  that,  having  given  him  reason,  hands,  and  materials,, 
tie  should  build  him  bridges  or  houses ;  which  some  people  in 
the  world,  however  of  good  part^,  do  either  totally  want,  or  are 
Imt  ill  provided  of,  as  well  as  others  are  wholly  without  ideas  of 
God,  and  principles  of  morality^  ox^  at  least,  have  but  very  ill 
6ne8 :  the  re^xsou  in  both  Cises  being,  that  they  never  employed 
their  parts,  faculties,  and  powers  industriou^^ly  that  way,  but 
Qoutented  themselves  with  the  opinions,  fashions,  and  things  of 
their  country. 9,3  the^  found  them»  without  1o4^Ia<j  any  farther. 
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Had  you  or  I  been  born  at  the  Bay  of  Solilania,  possibly  our 
thoughts  and  notions  had  not  exceeded  those  brutish  ones  of  the 
Hottentots  that  inhabit  there ;  andQiad  the  Virginian  king 
Apochancana  been  educated  in  England,  he  had,  perhaps,  been 
as  knowing  a  divine,  and  as  good  a  mathematician,  as  any  in  it ; 
the  difference  between  him  and  a  more  improved  Englishman 
lying  barely  in  this,  that  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  was  oounded 
within  the  ways,  modes,  and  notions  of  his  own  country,  and 
never  directed  to  any  other,  or  farther  inquiries!  and  if  he  had 
not  any  idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only  because  he  pursued  not  those 
thoughts  that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 

13.  Ideas  of  God  various  in  different  men. — T  grant,  that  if 
there  were  any  ideas  to  be  found  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men, 
we  have  reason  to  expect  it  should  be  the  notion  of  his  Maker, 
as  a  mark  God  set  on  his  own  workmansliip,  to  mind  man  of  his 
dependence  and  duty  ;  and  that  herein  should  appear  the  first 
instances  of  human  knowledge,  fiut  how  late  is  it  before  any 
such  notion  im  discoverable  in  children !  and  when  we  find  it 
there,  how  much  more  does  it  resemble  the  opinion  and  notion  of 
the  teacher,  than  represent  the  true  God  !  He  that  shall  observe 
in  childn-n  the  progress  whereby  their  minds  attain  the  know- 
ledge they  have,  will  think  that  the  objects  they  do  first  and 
most  familiarly  converse  with, -are  those  that  make  the  first 
impressions  on  their  understandings;  nor  will  he  find  the  least 
footsteps  of  any  other.  It  is  easy  to  take  notice  how  their 
thoughts  enlarge  themselves  only  as  they  come  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  greater  variety  of  sensible  objects,  to  retain  the  ideas  of 
them  in  their  memories,  and  to  get  the  skill  to  compound  and 
enlarge  them,  and  several  ways  put  them  together.  How  by 
these  means  they  come  to  fmme  in  their  minds  an  idea  men  have 
of  a  Deity,  I  shall  hereafter  show. 

14.  Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  ideas  men  have  of  God  are  the 
characters  and  niark:^  of  himself,  engraven  in  their  minds  by  his 
own  finger  ;  when  we  see,  that  in  the  same  coiintry,  under  one 
and  the  same  name,  men  have  far  different,  nay,  often  contrarv 
and  inconsit^tent  ideas  and  conceptions  of  him  t  Their  agreeing 
in  a  name  or  sound  will  scarce  prove  an  innate  notion  of  him. 

15.  What  true  or  tolerable  notion  of  a  Deity  could  they  have 
who  acknowledged  and  worshipped  hundreds  ?  Every  deity 
that  they  owned  above  one  was  an  infallible  evidence  of  their 
ignorance  of  him,  and  a  proof  that  they  had  no  tiiie  notion  of 
God,  where  unity,  infinity,  and  eternity  were  excluded.  To 
which  if  we  add  their  gross  conceptions  of  corporeity,  expressed 
in  their  images,  and  representations  of  their  deities,  the  amours, 
marriages,  copulations,  lusts,  quarrels,  and  other  mean  qualities 
attributed  by  them  to  their  goiis,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to 
think  that  the  heathen  world,  i.  e.,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
had  such  ideas  of  God  in  their  mmds,  as  he  himself,  out  of  care 
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that  thej  shonld  not  be  miBtnkeD  about  him,  was  author  oil 
Aiid  this  universality  of  consent,  so  much  argued,  if  it  prove  any 
native  impressions,  it  will  be  only  thia  :  That  God  imprinted  on 
the  minds  of  all  men,  speaking  the  snme  language,  a  nnme  for 
himself,  but  not  any  idea  ;  since  those  peo]jle  who  agreed  in  the 
name,  had,  at  the  same  time,  far  different  apprehensions  about 
the  thing  signified.  If  they  say,  that  the  variety  of  deities 
worshipped  by  the  heathen  world  were  but  figurative  ways  of 
expressing  the  severed  attributes  of  that  incomprehensible  Being, 
or  several  parts  of  his  providence  ;  I  answer,  What  they  might 
be  in  their  original,  I  will  not  here  inquire  ;  but  that  they  were 
fioin  the  thoughts  of  the  vulgar,  I  think  nobody  will  affirm  ;  and 
he  that  will  consult  the  Voyage  of  the  Bishop  of  Beryte,  cap. 
xiiL  (not  to  mention  other  testimonies,)  will  find  that  the  theology 
of  the  Siamites  professedly  owns  a  plurality  of  ^ods  ;  or,  as  the 
Abb6  de  Choisy  more  judiciously  remarks,  in  his  Journal  du 
Voyage  de  Siam^  \^,  it  consists  properly  in  acknowledging  no 
God  at  all 

15.  If  it  be  said  that  wise  men  of  all  nations  came  to  have  true 
conceptions  of  the  unity  and  infinity  of  the  Deity,  I  grant  it. 
But  then  this, 

First,  excludes  universality  of  consent  in  any  thing  but  the 
name  ;  for  those  wise  men  being  very  few,  perhaps  one  of  a  thou- 
sand, this  universality  is  very  narrow. 

Secondly,  it  seems  to  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  the  truest  and 
best  notions  men  had  of  God  wei^e  not  imprinted,  but  acquired 
by  thought  and  meditation,  and  gu^ight  use  of  .their  faculties ; 
since  the  wise  and  considerate  men  ot  the  world,  by  a  right  and 
careful  employment  of  their  thoughts  and  reason,  attained  true 
notions  in  this  as  well  as  other  things ;  whilst  the  lazy  and  in- 
considerate part  of  men,  making  the  far  greater  number,  took  up 
their  notions,  by  chance,  from  common  tradition  and  vulgnr 
conceptions,  without  much  beating  their  heads  about  them. 
And  if  it  be  a  reason  to  think  the  notion  of  God  inn  ite  because  uU 
wise  men  had  it,  virtue,  too,  must  be  thought  innate ;  for  that 
also  wise  men  have  always  had. 

16.  This  was  evidently  the  case  of  all  Gentilism :  nor  hath, 
even  amongst  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  who  acknow 
led^e  but  one  Grod,  this  doctrine,  anrl  the  care  *  taken  in  those 
nations  to  teach  men  to  have  true  notions  of  a  God,  prevailed  so 
far  as  to  make  men  to  have  the  same  and  true  ideas  of  him.  How 
many,  even  amongst  us,  will  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  fancy 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  sitting  in  heaven ;  nnd  to  have 
many  other  absurd  and  unfit  conceptions  of  him  !  Christians,  as 
well  as  Turks,  have  had  whole  sects  owning  and  contending 
earnestly  for  it,  that  the  Deity  was  corporeal,  and  of  human 

*  Tbto  t*  the  readfne  of  the  foartli  folio.    The  ijixtti  and  subsequent  editions  in  8rn 
IttMR  w  after  ear«.— Edit. 
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shape  ;  and  though  we  find  few  amongst  xis  who  profess  them- 
selves anthropomorphites  (though  some  I  have  met  with  th:tt 
own  it),  jel.,  I  believe,  he  that  will  make  it  his  business  may  find, 
amongst  the  i<>norant  and  uninstructed  Christians,  many  of  that 
opinion.  Talk  but  with  country-people  almost  of  any  age,  or 
young  people  almost  of  any  condition,  and  you  shall  find,  that 
though  the  name  of  God  be  frequently  in  their  mouths,  yet  the 
notions  they  apply  this  name  to  are  so  odd,  low,  and  pitiful,  that 
nobo<)y  can  imagine  they  were  taught  by  a  rational  man,  much 
less  that  they  were  chamctei-s  writ  by  the  finger  of  God  himself. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  it  derogates  more  from  the  goodness  of  God, 
that  he  has  given  us  minds  unfurnished  with  these  ideas  of  him- 
self, than  that  he  hath  sentus  into  the  world  with  bodies  unclothed, 
and  that  there  is  no  art  or  skill  born  with  us.  For  being  fitted 
with  faculties  to  attain  these,  it  is  want  of  industry  and  considera- 
tion in  us,  and  not  of  bounty  in  him,  if  we  have  them  not.  It  is 
as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  opposite  angles.  m:ide 
by  the  intei-section  of  two  straight  lines  are  equal.  There  was 
never  any  raticmal  creature,  that  set  himself  sincerely  to  examine 
the  truth  of  these  propositions,  that  could  £iil  to  assent  to  them  ; 
though  yet  it  be  past  doubt  that  there  are  many  men,  who,  having 
not  applied  their  thoughts  that  way,  are  ignorant  both  of  the 
one  and  the  other.  If  any  one  think  fit  to  call  this  (which  is  the 
utmost  of  its  extent)  universal  consent^  such  an  one  I  easily 
allow ;  but  such  an  universal  consent  as  this  proves  not  the 
idea  of  God,  no  more  than  it  does  the  idea  of  such  angles,  innate. 

17.  If  the  idea  of  Ood  be  not  innate,  no  other  can  be  supposed 
innate.— Since,  then,  though  the  knowledge  of  a  God  be  the  most 
natural  discovery  of  human  reason,  yet  the  idea  of  him  is  not 
innate,  as,  I  think,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  ;  I  imagine 
there  will  be  sc;irce  any  other  idea  found  that  can  pretend  to  it ; 
since,  if  €k>d  had  set  any  impression,  any  character,  on  the  under- 
standing of  men,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  expect  it  should  have 
been  some  clear  and  uniform  idea  of  himself,  as  far  as  our  weak 
capacities  were  capable  to  receive  so  incomprehensible  and  infinite 
an  object.  But  our  minds  being  at  first  void  of  that  idea  which 
we  are  most  cuncerned  to  have,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  against 
all  other  innate  characters.  1  must  own,  as  far  as  I  can  observe, 
I  can  find  none,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  any 
other. 

18.  Ideas  of  subtttanoe  not  innate. — I  confess  there  is  another 
idea  which  would  be  of  general  use  for  mankind  to  have,  as  it  is 
of  general  talk  as  if  they  nad  it ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of  substance, 
which  we  ueitlier  have  nor  can  have  by  sensation  or  reflection, 
if  nature  took  care  to  provide  us  any  idea,  we  might  well  expect 
it  shoulvl  be  such  as  by  our  own  faculties  we  cannot  procure  to 
ourselves  :  but  we  see,  ca  ihe  contrary,  that,  since  by  those  ways 
wht;ie'»y  other  ideas  are  brought  inio  our  minds  this  is  not,  we 
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have  DO  sQch  clear  idea  at  all,  and  therefore  signify  nothing  by 
the  word  "  substance,"  but  only  an  uncertain  supposition  of  we 
know  not  what  (t.  e.,  of  something  whereof  we  have  no  particular, 
distinct,  positive  idea),  which  we  take  to  be  the  substratum,  or 
support  of  those  ideas  we  do  know. 

19.  ^o  propositions  can  be  irmate  since  no  ideas  are  innate, — 
Whatever,  then,  we  talk  of  innate,  either  speculative  or  practical, 
principles,  it  may  with  as  much  probability  be  said,  thkt  a  man 
hath  £100  sterling  in  his  pocket,  and  yet  denied  that  he  hath 
either  penny,  shilling,  crown,  or  any  other  coin  out  of  which  the 
sum  is  to  be  made  up  ;  as  to  think,  that  certain  propositions  are 
iunate,  when  the  ideas  about  which  they  are  can  by  no  means  be 
supposed  to  be  so.  The  general  reception  and  assent  that  is 
given  doth  not  at  all  prove  that  the  ideas  expressed  in  them  are 
innate ;  for  in  many  cases,  however  the  ideas  came  there,  the 
assent  to  words  expressing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
such  ideas  will  necessarily  follow.  Every  one  that  hath  a  true 
idea  of  God  and  worship,  will  assent  to  this  proposition,  that 
"  God  is  to  be  worshipped,*'  when  expressed  in  a  language  he 
uuderstands ;  and  every  rational  man  that  hath  not  thought  on 
it  to-day,  may  be  ready  to  assent  to  this  proposition  to-morrow ; 
and  yet  millions  of  men  may  be  well  supposed  to  want  one  or 
both  of  those  ideas  to-day.  For  if  we  will  allow  savages  snd 
most  country  people  to  have  ideas  of  God  and  worship  (which 
conversation  with  them  will  not  make  one  forward  to  believe), 
yet,  I  think,  few  children  can  be  supposed  to  have  those  ideas, 
which  therefore  they  must  begin  to  have  some  time  or  other ; 
and  then  they  will  also  begin  to  assent  to  that  proposition,  and 
make  very  little  question  of  it  ever  after.  But  such  an  assent 
upon  hearing  no  more  proves  the  ideas  to  be  innate,  than  it  does 
that  one .  bom  blind  (with  cataracts  which  will  be  couched  to- 
morrow) had  the  innate  ideas  of  the  sun  or  light,  or  saffron  or 
yellow,  because,  when  his  sight  is  cleared,  he  will  certainly 
assent  to  this  proposition,  that  **  the  sun  is  lucid,"  or  that  ^'  sa&-oa 
is  yellow  ;  '*  and  therefore  if  such  an  assent  upon  hearing  cannot 
]j]ove  the  ideas  innate,  it  can  much  less  the  propositions  made  , 
up  of  those  ideas.  If  they  have  any  innate  ideas,  1  would  be  glad 
to  be  told  what  and  how  many  they  are. 

20.  J^o  innate  uieas  in  the  memory. — To  which  let  me  add  :  If 
there  be  any  iunate  ideas,  any  ideas  in  the  mind  which  the  mind 
does  not  actually  think  on,  they  must  be  lodged  in  the  memory, 
an<i  from  thence  must  be  brought  into  view  by  rememhrance  ; 
i.  «.,  must  be  known,  when  they  are  remembered,  to  have  been 
f»ercept'ons  in  the  mind  before,  uulesa  remen»uiaiioe  can  be 
without  remembrance.  For  to  remember  is  to  perceive  any 
thing  with  memory,  or  with  a  consciousness  that  it  w.-is  known  or 
perceived  before :  without  this,  whatever  idea  comes  into  the 
mind  is  new  and  not  remembered ;  this  consciousncds  of  it;*  Lav- 
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ing  been  in  the  mind  before,  being  that  which  distinguishee 
remembenng  from  all  other  ways  of  thinking.  Whatever  idea 
was  never  perceived  by  the  mind,  was  never  in  the  mind.  WhaU 
ever  idea  is  in  the  mind,  is  either  an  actual  perception,  or  else, 
having  been  an  actual  perception,  is  so  in  the  mind,  that  by  the 
memory  it  can  be  made  an  actual  perception  again.  Whenever 
there  is  the  actual  perception  of  an  idea  without  memory,  the 
idea  appears  perfectly  new  and  unknown  before  to  the  under- 
standing. Whenever  the  memory  brings  any  idea  into  actual 
view,  it  is  with  a  consciousness  that  it  had  been  there  before, 
and  was  not  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  mind.  Whether  this  be 
not  so,  I  appeal  to  every  one*s  observation ;  and  then  I  desire  an 
instance  or  an  idea,  pretended  to  be  inuate,  which  (before  any 
impression  of  it  by  ways  hereafter  to  be  mentioned)  any  one 
could  revive  and  remember  as  an  idea  he  had  formerly  known  ; 
without  which  consciousness  of  a  former  perception  there  is  no 
remembrance  ;  and  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  without 
that  consciousness,  is  not  remembered,  or  comes  not  out  of  the 
memory,  nor  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind  before  that  appear- 
ance. For  what  is  not  either  actually  in  view  or  in  the  memory, 
is  in  the  mind  no  way  at  all,  and  is  all  one  as  if  it  never  had  been, 
there.  Suppose  a  child  had  the  use  of  his  eyes  till  he  knows 
and  distinguishes  colours  ;  but  then  cataracts  shut  the  windows, 
and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  perfectly  in  the  dark,  and  in  that 
time  perfectly  loses  all  memory  of  the  ideas  of  colours  he  once 
had.  This  was  the  case  of  a  blind  man  I  once  talked  with,  who 
lost  his  sight  by  the  small-poz  when  he  was  a  chihi,  and  had  no 
more  notion  of  colours  than  one  born  blind.  I  ask  whether  any 
one  can  say  this  man  had  then  any  ideas  of  colours  in  his  mind 
any  more  than  one  born  blind  ?  And  I  think  nolx>dy  will  sny, 
that  either  of  them  had  in  his  mind  any  idea  of  colours  at  all. 
His  cataracts  are  couched,  and  then  he  has  the  ideas  (which  he 
remembers  not)  of  colours,  de  novOy  by  his  restored  sight  con- 
veyed to  his  mind,  and  that  without  any  consciousness  of  a 
former  acquaintance.  And  these  now  he  can  revive,  and  call  to 
mind  in  the  dark.  In  this  case  all  these  ideas  of  colours  which, 
when  out  of  view  can  be  revived,  with  a  consciousness  of  a  foiiner 
acquaintance,  being  thus  in  the  memory,  are  said  to  be  in  the 
mind.  The  use  I  make  of  this  is,  that  whatever  idea,  being  not 
actually  in  view,  is  in  the  mind,  is  there  only  by  being  in  the 
memory ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  the  memory,  it  is  not  in  the  mind  ; 
and  if  it  be  in  the  memory  it  cannot  by  the  memory  be  brought 
into  actual  view,  without  a  perception  that  it  comes  out  of  the 
memory ;  which  is  this,  that  it  had  been  known  before,  and  is 
now  remembered.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  innate  ideas,  they 
must  be  in  the  memory,  or  else  nowhere  in  the  mind ;  and  if  they 
be  in  the  memory,  they  can  be  revived  without  any  imprea- 
AioR  from  without;   and  whenever  they  are  brought  into  the 
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mind,  thej  are  remembered,  t.  «.,  thej  bring  with  tbem  a  per« 
ception  of  their  not  being  wholly  new  to  It :  this  being  a  con- 
stant and  distinguishing  difference  between  what  is,  and  what 
is  not  m  the  memoiy  or  in  the  mind — that  what  is  not  in  the 
memory,  whenever  it  appears  there,  appears  perfectly  new  and 
unknown  before ;  and  what  is  in  the  memory  or  in  the  mind, 
whenever  it  is  suggested  by  the  memory,  appears  not  to  be  new, 
but  the  mind  finds  it  in  itself,  and  knows  it  was  there  before. 
By  this  it  may  be  tried,  whether  there  be  any  innate  ideas  in  the 
mind  before  impression  from  sensation  or  reflection.  I  would 
fain  meet  with  the  man  who,  when  he  came  to  the  use  of  reason, 
or  at  any  other  time  remembered  any  of  them  ;  and  to  whom, 
after  he  was  bom,  they  were  never  new.  If  any  one  will  say, 
there  are  ideas  in  the  mind  that  are  not  in  the  memory,  I  desire 
him  to  explain  himself,  and  make  what  he  says  intelligible. 

21.  Frinciples  not  innate,  because  of  little  u»e  or  little  certainty. 
— Besides  what  1  have  already  said,  there  is  another  reason  why 
I  doubt  that  neither  these  nor  any  other  principles  are  innate.  I 
that  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  infinitely  wise  God  made  all 
things  in  peifect  wisdom,  cannot  satisfy  myself  why  he  should  be 
supposed  to  print  upon  the  minds  of  men  some  universal  prin- 
ciples, whereof  those  that  are  pretended  innate  and  concern 
speculation  are  of  no  great  use,  and  those  that  concern  practice 
not  self-evident,  and  neither  of  them  distinguishable  from  some 
other  truths  not  allowed  to  be  innate.  For  to  what  purpose 
should  characters  be  graven  on  the  mind  by  the  finger  of  God, 
which  are  not  clearer  there  than  those  which  are  afterwards 
introduced,  or  cannot  be  distinguished  from  them  f  If  any  one 
thinks  there  are  such  innate  ideas  and  propositions,  which  by 
their  clearness  and  usefulness  are  distinguishable  from  all  that 
is  adventitious  in  the  mind  and  acquired,  it  will  not  be  a  hard 
matter  for  him  to  tell  us  which  they  are,  and  then  every  one 
will  be  a  fit  judge  whether  they  be  so  or  no :  since,  if  there  be  such 
innate  ideas  ana  impressions,  plainly  different  from  all  otherpercep- 
tions  and  knowledge,  everv  one  wiU  find  it  true  in  himself  Of  the 
evidence  of  these  supposed  innate  maxims  I  have  spoken  already ; 
of  their  usefulness  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter. 

22.  DiffereTice  of  rnerCs  discoveries  depends  upon  t/ie  different 
application  of  their  faculties, — To  conclude :  some  ideas  forwardly 
ofler  themselves  to  all  men's  understandings  ;  some  sorts  of  truths 
result  from  any  ideas  as  soon  as  the  .mind  puts  them  into  proposi- 
tions ;  other  truths  require  a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  order,  a  due 
comparing  of  them,  and  deductions  made  with  attention,  before 
they  can  be  discovered  and  assented  to.  Some  of  the  first  sort, 
because  of  their  general  and  easy  reception,  have  been  mistaken 
for  innate  ;  but  the  truth  is,  ideas  and  notions  are  no  more  born 
with  us  than  arts  and  sciences ;  though  some  of  them,  indeed, 

•fi*er  themselves  to  our  faculties  more  readily  than  others,  and 
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therefore  are  more  generally  received ;  though  that,  too,  he 
according  as  the  organs  of  our  bodies  and  powers  of  our  minds 
happen  to  be  employed ;  God  having  fittea  men  with  fiiculties 
and  means  to  diboover,  receive,  and  retain  truths  accordingly  as 
they  are  employed.  (The  great  difference  that  is  to  he  found  jn 
the  notions  of  mankindTis^/rom  tTie  diSerent  use  thej  put  their 
faculties  tfl ;  whilst  some  (and  those  the  most),  talcing  things 
upon  trust,  misemploy  their  power  of  assent,  by  lazily  ensTjiviyg 
their  minds  to  the  dictates  and  dominion  of  others,  in  doctr^pes 
^hich  it  is  their  duty  carefully  to  examine,  and  not  blindly,  with 
an  implicit  ffiith,  to  swallow ;  others,  employing  their  Hioughts 
only  about  some  few  things,  grow  acquainted  sufficiently  with, 
fhem,  attain  great  degrees  of  knowledge  in  them,  and  are  ipib- 
rant  of  all  otner,  having  never  let  their  thoughts  loose  m  the 
search  of  other  inquiries.']  Thus,  that  the  three  angles  oT  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  nght  ones,  is  a  truth  as  certain  as  any 
thing  can  be,  and  I  think  more  evident  than  many  of  those  pro- 

Eositions  that  go  for  principles;  and  yet  there  are  millions, 
owever  expert  in  other  things,  who  know  not  this  at  all,  because 
they  never  set  their  thoughts  on  work  about  such  angles ;  and 
he  that  certainly  knows  this  proposition  may  yet  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  truth  of  other  propositions  in  mathematics  itself^ 
which  are  as  clear  and  evident  as  this,  because,  in  his  search  of 
those  mathematical  truths,  he  stopped  his  thouL^hts  short,  and 
went  not  so  far.  The  same  jnaj  happen  concerning  the  notions 
we  have  of  the  being  of  a  Deity  ;  for  though  there  be  no  truth 
which  a  min  may  more  evidently  make  out  to  himself  than  the 
existence  of  a  God,  yet  he  that  shall  content  himself  with  things 
as  he  finds  them  in  this  world,  as  they  minister  to  his  pleasures 
and  passions,  and  not  make  inquiry  a  little  farther  into  their 
causes,  ends,  and  admirable  contrivances,  and  pursue  the  thoughts 
thereof  with  diligence  and  attention,  may  live  long  without  any 
notion  of  such  a  Being :  and  if  any  person  hath,  by  talk,  put  such 
a  notion  into  his  head,  he  may,  perhaps,  believe  it ;  but  if  he 
hath  never  examined  it,  his  knowledge  of  it  will  be  no  perfecter 
than  his  who,  having  been  told  that  the  thrae  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  takes  it  upon  trust,  without  examin- 
ing the  demonstration,  and  may  yield  his  assent  as  a  probable 
opinion,  but.  hath  no  knowleflge  of  the  truth  of  it ;  whicn  yet  his 
faculties,  if  carefully  employed,  were  able  to  make  clear  and 
evident  to  him.  But  this  only  by  the  by,  to  show  how  much  our 
knowledge  depends  upon  the  right  use  of  those  powers  nature 
hath  bestowed  upon  us,  and  how  little  upon  such  innate  prin- 
ciples as  are  in  vain  supposed  to  be  in  all  mankind  for  their 
direction  ;  which  all  men  could  not  but  know,  if  they  were  there, 
OT  else  they  would  be  there  to  no  purpose ;  and  which  since  all 
men  do  not  know,  ncr  can  distinguish  from  other  adventitious 
truths,  we  may  well  conclude  there  are  no  such. 
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23.  Men  must  think  and  know  for  themselves. — What  censure* 
dottbting  thuB  of  inDate  principles  may  deserve  from  meu  who 
will  be  apt  to  call  it  ^  pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  know- 
ledge and  certainty,"  1  cannot  tell  :  I  persunde  myself,  at  least, 
that  the  way  I  have  pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  layn 
those  foundations  surer.  This  I  am  certain,  I  have  not  made  it 
my  business  either  to  quit  or  follow  any  authofTtyTntheensnlD^ 
dTUOnrSe  :  truth  ha8T)eeii  my  only  aim  ;  and  wherever  that  has 
gppCftred'td'  leacT",  my  thoughts  have  impartially  followed,  without 
mtetthg^'  whelher  the  footsteps  of  any  other  lay  that  way  or  no. 
wot  tnatl  want  a  due  respect  to  other  men's  opinions  ;  but,  after 
all,  the  greatest  reverence  is  due  to  truth  ;_and  1  hope  it  will  not 
be  thought  arrogance  to  say,  that  perhaps  j^  should  make  greater 
progress  in  the  discovery  of  rational  and  contemplative  knowledge; 
if  we  sought  it  in  the  fountain,  in  the  consideration  of  things 
themselves,  and  made  use  rather  of  our  own  thoughts  than  other 
men's  to  find  it :  for,  I  think,  we  may  as  rationally  hope  to  see 
with  other  inen*s  eyes  as  to  know  by  other  men*8  understandings. 
So  much  as  we  ourselves  consider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and 
reason,  so  much  we  possess  of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The 
floating  of  other  men*s  opinions  in  our  brains  makes  us  not  one 
jot  the  more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be  tnie.  What  in 
them  was  science  is  in  us  but  opiniatrety,  whilst  we  give  up  our 
assent  only  to  reverend  names,  and  do  not,  as  they  did,  employ 
our  own  reason  to  understand  those  truths  which  gave  them 
reputation.  Aristotle  was  certainly  a  knowing  man ;  but  nobody 
ever  thought  him  so  because  he  blindly  embraced  and  confidently 
vented  the  opinions  of  another.  And  if  the  taking  up  of  another  s 
principles  without  examining  them  made  not  him  a  philosopher, 
I  suppose  it  will  hardly  make  any  one  else  so.  In  the  sciences, 
every  one  has  so  much  as  he  really  knows  and  comprehends ; 
what  he  believes  only,  and  takes  upon  trust,  are  but  shreds ; 
which,  however  well  *  in  the  whole  piece,  make  no  considerable 
addition  to  his  stock  who  gathers  them,  ^uch  borrowed  wealth, 
like  fairy  money,  though  it  were  gold  in  the  hand  from  which  he 
received  it,  will  be  but  leaves  and  dust  when  it  comes  to  use. 

24.  Whence  the  opinion  of  innate  principles,—  When  men  have 
found  some  general  propositions  that  could  not  be  doubted  of  as 
soon  as  understood,  it  was,  1  know,  a  short  and  easy  way  to  con- 
clude them  innate.  This  being  once  received,  it  eased  the  lazy 
from  the  pains  of  search,  aj^d  stopped  the  inquiry  of  the  doubtful, 
concerning  ail  that  wa#  <d^ce  styled  innate ;  and  it  was  of  no 
•mall  advantage  to  those  who  affected  to  be  masters  and  teachen^ 
to  make  this  the  principle  of  principles.— that  principles  must 
not  be  questioned;  for,  having  once  established  this  tenet, — 

^  The  fourth  folio  edition  hM  this  carious  reading:  ** which,  however,  will,  in  the 
vbole  pieces  nuike  ao^"  Ac— £i>n. 
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that  there  are  innate  principL's,  it  put  their  followers  npon  % 
iiecessitj  of  receiving  some  doctrines  as  snch  ;  which  was  to  take 
them  off  from  the  use  of  their  own  reason  and  judgment,  and  pnt 
them  upon  believing  and  taking  them  upon  trust,  without  farther 
examination ;  in  which  posture  of  blind  credulity,  they  might  be 
more  easily  governed  by,  and  made  useful  to,  some  sort  of  men 
who  had  the  skill  and  office  to  principle  and  guide  them.  Nor  is 
it  a  small  power  it  gives  one  man  over  another,  to  have  the 
authority  to  be  the  dictator  of  principles,  and  teacher  of  un- 
questionable truths ;  and  to  make  a  man  swallow  that  for  an 
innate  principle  which  may  serve  to  his  purpose  who  teacheth 
them.  Whereas  had  they  examined  the  ways  whereby  men 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  many  universal  truths,  they  would 
have  found  them  to  result  in  the  minds  of  men  from  the  ^being 
of  things  themselves,  when  duly  considered  ;  and  that  they  ^lere 
discovered  by  the  application  of  those  faculties  that  were  fitted 
by  nature  to  receive  and  judge  of  them,  when  duly  employed 
about  them. 

25.  Condition, — ^To  show  how  the  understanding  proceels 
herein,  is  the  design  of  the  following  discourse ;  which  I  shall 
])roceed  to,  when  I  have  first  premised,  that  hitherto,  to  dear  my 
way  to  those  foundations  which  I  conceive  are  the  only  true  ones 
whereon  to  establish  those  notions  we  can  have  of  our  owfi  know- 
ledge, it  hath  been  necessary  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  the 
reasons  I  had  to  doubt  of  innate  principles  :  and  since  the  argu- 
ments which  are  against  them  do.  some  of  them,  rise  from  common 
received  opinions,  I  have  been  forced  to  take  several  things  for 
gRuited,  which  is  hardly  avoidable  to  any  one  whose  task  it  is 
to  show  the  f-ilsehood  or  improbability  of  any  tenet ;  it  happen- 
ing in  controversial  discourses,  as  it  does  in  assaulting  of  towns  ^ 
where,  if  the  ground  be  but  firm  whereon  the  batteries  are  erected, 
there  is  no  farther  inquiry  of  whom  it  is  borrowed,  nor  whom  it 
belongs  to,  so  it  affords  but  a  fit  rise  for  the  present  purpose. 
]}ut  in  the  future  |)art  of  this  discourse,  designing  to  raise  an 
edifice  uniform  and  consistent  with  itself,  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  and  observation  will  assist  me,  I  hoj)e  to  erect  it  on 
such  a  basis,  that  I  shall  not  need  to  shore  it  up  with  props  and 
Vmttresses,  leaning  on  borrowed  or  begged  foundations ;  or,  at 
least,  if  mine  prove  a  castle  in  the  air,  \  will  endeavour  it  shall 
be  all  of  a  piece,  and  hang  together.  Wherein  I  warn  the  reader 
not  to  expect  undeniable  cogent  demonstrations,  unless  I  may 
be  allowed  the  privilege,  not  sehiom  assumed  by  others,  to  take 
my  principles  for  granted  ;  and  then,  I  doubt  not,  but  1  can 
demonstrate  too.  All  that  1  shall  say  for  the  principles  I  proceed 
on,  is,  that  I  can  only  ai>peal  to  men's  own  unprejudiced  ex- 
perience and  observation,  whether  they  be  true  or  no  ;  and  this 
is  enough  for  a  man  who  professes  no  more  than  to  lay  down 
candidly  and  freely  his  own  conjectures  concerning  a  subject 
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Ijrinjr  Bomewbat  in  the  dark,  without  anj  other  design  than  an 
uubiaflsed  inquiry  after  truth. 


NOTE.— Page  46. 

Oir  this  reasoning  of  the  anthor  against  innate  ideas,  great  blame 
hath  been  laid ;  becanse  it  seems  to  invalidate  an  argument  commoDlt 
used  to  prore  the  being  of  a  God ;  Tix.  uniyersal  consent ;  to  which 
our  anthor  answers:*  "I  think  that  the  universal  content  of  mankind, 
as  to  the  being  of  a  God,  amounts  to  thus  much, — that  the  vastly 
greater  majority  of  mankind  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  actually 
believed  a  God ;  that  the  majority  of  the  remaining  pare  have  not 
actually  disbelieved  ii;  and,  consequently,  those  who  have  actually 
opposed  the  belief  of  a  God  have  truly  been  very  few.  So  that,  com- 
paring those  that  have  actually  disbelieved,  with  those  who  have  actually 
believed,  a  God,  their  number  is  so  inconsiderable,  that,  in  respect  of 
this  incomparably  greater  majority  of  those  who  have  owned  the  belief 
of  a  Grod,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  universal  consent  of  mankind. 

**  This  is  all  the  universal  consent  which  truth  or  matter  of  fact  will 
allow;  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  made  use  of  to  prove  a  God.  But 
if  any  one  would  extend  it  farther,  and  speak  deceitfully  for  God  ;  if 
this  universality  should  be  urged  in  a  strict  sense,  not  for  much  the 
majority,  but  for  a  general  consent  of  every  one,  even  to  a  man,  in  all 
ages  and  countries  ;  this  would  make  it  either  no  argument,  or  a  per- 
fectly useless  and  unnecessary  one.  For  if  any  one  deny  a  God,  such 
a  perfect  universality  of  consent  is  destroyed  ;  and  if  nobody  does  deny 
a  God,  what  need  of  arguments  to  convince  atheists  ? 

*•  I  would  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lordship.  Were  there  ever  in  the 
world  any  atheists  or  no  ?  If  there  were  not,  what  need  is  there  of 
raising  a  question  about  the  being  of  a  God,  when  nobody  questions  it? 
What  need  of  provisional  argumeD|jUagainst  a  fault  from  which  man- 
kind are  so  wholly  free ;  and  wh^n^y  an  universal  consent,  they  may 
be  presumed  to  be  secure  from  ?  jjfyovi  say  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you 
will),  that  there  have  been  atheists  in  the  world,  then  your  lordship's 
universal  consent  reduces  itself  to  only  a  great  majority ;  and  then 
make  that  majority  as  great  as  jou  will,  what  I  have  said  in  the  place 
quoted  by  your  lordship  leaves  it  in  its  full  force ;  and  I  have  not  said 
one  word  that  does  in  the-  least  *  invalidate  this  argument '  for  a  Go  J. 
The  argument  I  was  upou  there,  was  to  show  that  the  idea  of  a  God 
was  not  innate ;  and  to  my  purpose  it  was  suflScicnt,  if  there  were  but 
a  less  number  found  in  ^he  world  who  had  no  idea  of  God,  than  your 
lordship  will  allow  there  have  been  of  professed  atheists;  for  whatso- 
ever is  innate  Inust  be  universal  in  the  strictest  sense :  one  exception 
is  a  sufficient  proof  against  it.  So  that  all  that  I  said,  and  which  was 
quite  to  another  purpose,  did  not  at  all  tend,  nor  can  be  made  use  of, 
to  *  invalidate  the  argument '  for  a  Deity;  grounded  on  such  an  universal 
consent  as  your  lordship,  and  all  that  build  on  it,  must  own ;  which  is 
oolya  very  disproportioned  majority:  such  an  universal  consent  my 
argument  there  neither  affirms  nor  requires  to  be  less  than  you  wiU 

•  In  his  Third  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  p.  447.  && 
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he  pleased  to  allow  it.  Your  lordship,  therefore,  might,  without  any 
prejudice  to  those  declarations  of  good-will  and  favour  you  have  for 
the  author  of  the  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  have  spared  the 
mentioning  his  quoting  authors  that  are  in  print,  for  matters  of  fact,  to 
^iiite  another  purpose,  'as  going  about  to  invalidate  the  argument  for 
n  Deity  from  the  universal  consent  of  mankind ; '  since  he  leaves  that 
universal  consent  as  entire  and  as  large  as  you  yourself  do,  or  can  own 
or  suppose  it.  But  here  I  *  have  no  reason  to  be  sorry  that '  your  lord- 
ship *  has  g^ven  me  this  occasion  for  the  vindication  of  this  passage  of 
my  book ; '  if  there  should  be  any  one  besides  your  lordship  who  should 
so  far  mistake  it^  as  to  think  it  in  the  least '  invalidates  the  argument 
for  a  God  from  the  universal  consent  of  mankind.' 

'*  But,  because  you  question  the  credibility  of  those  authors  I  have 
quoted,  which,  you  say,  *  were  very  ill  chosen,'  I  will  crave  leave  to  say, 
that  he  whom  I  relied  on  for  his  testimony  concerning  the  Hottentots 
of  Soldania,  was  no  less  a  man  than  an  ambassador  from  the  King  of 
England  to  the  Great  Mogul.  Of  whose  relation  Monsieur  Thevenot 
(no  ill  judge  in  the  case)  has  so  great  an  esteem,  that  he  was  at  the 
pains  to  translate  it  into  French,  and  publish  it  in  his  (which  is  ac-  ' 
counted  no  injudicious)  Collection  of  Travels.  But  to  intercede  with 
your  lordship  for  a  little  more  favourable  allowance  of  credit  to  Sir 
Thomas  Roe's  relation:  Coore,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  who 
could  speak  English,  assured  Mr.  Terry  that  they  of  Soldania  had  no 
God.*  But  if  he,  too,  have  the  ill  luck  to  find  no  credit  with  you,  I 
hope  you  will  be  a  little  more  favourable  to  a  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  now  living,  and  admit  of  his  tebtimony  in  confirmation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe's.  This  worthy  gentleman,  in  the  relation  of  his  voyage 
to  Surat,  printed  bnt  two  years  since,' speaking  of  the  same  people^  has 
these  words :  *  They  are  sunk  even  below  idolatry;  are  destitute  of  both 
priest  and  temple ;  and,  saving  a  little  show  of  rejoicing,  which  is  made 
at  the  full  and  new  moon,  have  lost  all  kinds  of  religious  devotion. 
Nature  has  so  richly  provided  for  their  convenience  in  this  life,  that  they 
have  drowned  all  sense  of  the  God  of  it,  and  are  grown  quite  careless 
of  the  next.'t 

"  But,  to  provide  against  the  clearest  evidence  of  atheism  in  these 
people,  you  B»y,  that '  the  account  given  of  them  makes  them  not  fit 
to  be  a  standard  for  the  sense  of  mankind.'  This,  I  think,  may  pass 
'or  nothing,  till  somebodv  be  found  '  that  makes  them  to  be  a  standard 
/or  the  sense  of  mankind:.'  All  the  use  I  made  of  them  was  to  show, 
^hat  there  were  men  in  the  world  that  had  no  innate  idea  of  a  God. 
But,  to  keep  something  like  an  argument  going,  (for  what  will  not  that 
do?)  you  go  near  denying  tho<>e  Gaffers  to  be  men.  What  else  do 
*hese  words  signify  ? — *  A  people  so  strangely  bereft  of  commcm  sense, 
;hat  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  mankind  ?  as  appears  by  tbe 
uest  accounts  of  the  Gaffers  of  Soldania,'  &c  I  hope  if  any  of  them 
were  called  Peter,  James,  or  John,  it  would  be  past  scruple  that  they 
were  men :  however  Courwee,  Wewena,  and  Consheda,  and  those 
others  who  had  names  that  had  no  places  in  your  nomenclator,  would 
hardly  pass  muster  with  your  lordship. 

^  My  lord,  I  should  not  mention  this,  bnt  that  what  yon  yourself  sav 
here  may  be  a  motive  to  you  to  consider,  that  what  you  have  laid  snch 

•  TSKBT'i  VojagOt  pp.  17,  SS.  t  Mb.  Ovdi«tov.  p.  489. 
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Stress  on,  concerninj::  'the  general  nature  of  man/  as  *a  real  beinj^, 
and  the  subject  of  properties,'  amounts  to  nothing  for  the  distinguish- 
ing of  species ;  since  yon  yourself  own  that  there  may  be  *  individuals 
wherein  there  is  a  common  nature,  with  a  particular  subsistence  proper 
to  each  of  them,*  whereby  you  are  so  little  able  to  know  of  which  of 
the  ranks  or  sorts  they  are,  into  which,  you  say,  *God  has  ordered 
beings,'  and  which  he  *hath  distinguished  by  essential  properties,' 
that  you  are  in  doubt  whether  *  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  man- 
kind or  no.'" 


BOOK  IL 
CHAPTER  L 

OF  IDEAS  IN  GENERAL,  AND  THEIR  ORIGINAL. 

1.  Idea  19  the  object  of  thinking, — Every  man  being  conscious 
to  himself;_1;!mt  lie  tLinka,  and  that  Which  his  mind  is  applieii 
about,  whilst  thinking,  being  the  ideas  that  aie  there,  it  is  pa^t 
(fSnbt  that  men  have  in  their  mind  several  ideas,  such  as  are 
tliose  expressed  by  the  words,  '*  whiteness,  baniuess,  sweetness, 
thiffking,  motion,  man,  elephant,  army,  drunkenness,**  and  others. 
fTis  in  the  first  place  then  to  be  inquired,  How  he  comes  by 
them  %  I  know  it  is  a  received  doctrine,  that  men  have  native 
ideas  and  original  characters  stimped  upon  their  minds  in  their 
very  first  being.  This  opinion  I  have  at  large  examined  alrendy  ; 
and,  I  suppose,  what  I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  book  will  be 
much  more  easily  admitted,  when  1  have  shown  whence  the 
understanding  may  get  all  the  ideas  it  has,  and  by  what  ways  and 
degrees  they  may  come  into  the  mind  ;  for  which  I  shall  appeal 
to  every  one's  own  observation  and  experience. 

2.  All  ideas  come  from  sensation  or  t^fiectwn. — Let  us  then  sup- 
pose the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters, 
without  any  ideas ;  how  comes  it  to  be  furnished  1  Whence 
comes  it  by  that  vast  store,  which  the  busy  and  bountlless  fancy 
of  man  has  painted  on  it  with  an  almost  enrlJess  variety  ?  Whence 
has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge?  To  this  I 
answer,  in  one  word.  From  experience  ;  in  that  all  our  knowledge 
is^founded^iLnd  from  thafTl  ultimately  derives  itself.  Our  ob- 
servation, employed  either  about  external  SL-nsible  oljeots,  or 
about  the.internal  operations  of  our  min«U,  perceived  and  reflected 
onTy  ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  understandings  with 
all  the  materials  of  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  from  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally 
have,  do  spring. 

3.  The  object  of  seTisation  one  so  urce  of  ideas, — First.  Our  senses, 
conversant  about  particular  sensible  objects,  do  convey  into  the 
mind  Beveral  distmct  perceptions  of  thiufm^  according  to  those 
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various  ways  wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them  ;  and  thus  we 
come  by  those  ideas  we  have  of  yellow,  white,  heat,  cold,  soft^ 
hard,  bitter,  sweet,  and  all  those  which  we  call  sensible  qualities ; 
which  i»hen  I  say  the  senses  convey  into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they 
from  external  objects  convey  into  the  mind  what  produces  there 
tho^e  perceptions.  This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have, 
depending  wholly  upon  oar  senses,  and  derived  by  them  to  the 
understanding,  I  call,  "  sensation." 

4i  The  operatioTU  of  our  mindt  the  other  source  of  them,^^ 
Secondly.  The  other  fountain,  from  which  experience  fumisheth 
the  uuderatanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations 
,  of  our  own  minds  within  ua,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it 
hiis  ^ot ;  which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and 
consider,  do  furnish  the  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas 
which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without ;  and  such  are  per- 
ception, thiQking,doubting,  believing,  reasoning,  knowing,  willing, 
and  all  the  different  actings  of  our  own  minds ;  which  we,  being 
conaciou»  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive 
into  our  understanditi^  as  distinct  ideas,  as  we  do  from  bodies 
affecting  our  senses.  This  sounds  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly 
in  himself;  and  though  it  be  not  sense  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  exttTnal  objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly 
enough  be  called  *' internal  aenae."  But  as  I  caU  the  othe? 
"  sensation,"  so  I  call'Oiis  "  reflection,"  the  ideas  it  affords  being 
such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operations 
within  itself.  By  reflection,  then,  in  the  following  part  of  this 
discourse,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  that  notice  which  the 
mind  takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them,  by 
reanon  whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  operations  in  the 
nntierstaniiing.  Th .se  two,  I  say,  viz.,  external  material  things 
as  the  objects  of  sensation,  and  the  o|)erations  of  our  own  minds 
within  as  the  objects  of  reflection,  are,  to  me,  the  only  originals 
fnnn  whence  all  our  ideas  t4\ke  their  beginnings.  The  term 
** operations*'  here,  I  use  in  a  large  sense,  as  comprehending  not 
Ivir^^ly  the  actions  of  the  mind  about  its  ide:»,  but  some  sort  of 
}v\s:«ion:!t  arising  sometimes  from  them,  such  as  is  the  satisfiiction 
or  uneastue:^  arising  from  any  thought. 

o.  Aii  o'^r  KiVtw  are  of  (he  one  or  the  other  of  these. — The  under- 
stand n^r  ^^eems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of  any 
idi^s  vkhich  it  doth  not  receive  fit)m  one  of  these  two.  Lxtemal 
obj.vts  furnish  tl.e  m.ud  with  ttie  idea:)  of  sensible  qualities,  which 
are  all  tbvxse  different  fen.vpiiou3  they  produce  in  us;  and  the 
mir.d  furui^ht's  the  undenstr.r.  iiug  with  itieasof  its  own  operations. 

Thrse,  wr.eu  we  h».Vf  t.^e^eu  a  full  s  irvey  of  them,  and  their 
seventl  mvxies^  cvMulniation*,  and  tvlat-.ons,  we  shall  find  to  coo- 
tAia  all  our  whole  j*tocK  of  ideas  ;  and  that  we  have  nothing  in 
our  m:n  is  which  did  not  cv»me  in  one  of  these  two  wayaTLet 
any  i^ae  examine  his  own  thoughts^  and  thoroughly  aeardi  into 
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his  trnderstanding,  and  then  let  him  tell  me,  whether  all  the 
original  ideas  he  has  there,  are  any  other  than  of  the  objects  of 
his  senses,  or  of  the  operations  of  his  mind  considered  as  objects 
of  his  reflection  ;  and  how  great  a  mass  of  knowledge  soever  he 
imagines  to  be  lodged  there,  he  will,  upon  taking  a  strict  view 
see  that  he  has  not  any  idea  in  his  mind  but  what  one  of  these 
two  have  imprinted,  though  perhaps  with  infinite  variety  com- 
pounded and  enlarged  by  the  understanding,  as  we  shaJl  see 
nereafter. 

6.  Observable  in  children. — He  that  attentively  considers  the 
Btate  of  a  child  at  his  first  coming  into  the  world,  will  have  little 
reason  to  think  him  stored  with  plenty  of  ideas  that  are  to  be  the 
matter  of  his  future  knowledge.  It  is  by  degrees  he  comes  to  be 
furnished  wi£h  them ;  and  though  the  ideas  of  obvious  and  familiar 
qualities  imprint  themselves  before  the  memory  begins  to  keep  a 
register  of  time  and  order,  yet  it  is  often  so  late  before  some 
unusual  qualities  come  in  the  way,  that  there  are  few  men  that 
cannot  recollect  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  with  them  : 
and,  if  it  were  worth  while,  no  doubt  a  child  might  be  so  ordered 
as  to  have  but  a  very  few  even  of  the  ordinary  ideas  till  he  were 
grown  up  to  a  man.  But  all  that  are  born  into  the  world  being 
Burrounded  with  bodies  that  perpetually  and  diversely  affect 
them,  variety  of  ideas  whether  care  be  taken  about  it,  or  no,  are 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  children.  Light  and  coloura  are  busy 
at  hand  every  where  when  the  eye  is  but  open  ;  sounds  and  some 
tangible  qualities  fail  not  to  solicit  their  proper  senses,  and  force 
an  entrance  to  the  mind  ;  but  yet  I  think  it  will  be  granted  easily, 
that  if  a  child  were  kept  in  a  place  where  he  never  saw  any  other 
but  black  and  white  till  he  were  a  man,  he  would  have  no  more 
ideas  of  scarlet  or  green,  than  he  that  from  his  childhood  never 
tasted  an  oyster  or  a  pine-apple  has  of  those  particular  relishes. 

7.  Men  are  diferenUy  fwrniihed  vntk  these  according  to  the 
different  objects  they  converse  with. — Men  then  come  to  be  fur- 
nished with  fewer  or  more  simple  ideas  from  without,  according 
as  the  objects  they  converse  with  afford  greater  or  less  variety; 
and  from  the  operations  of  their  minds  within,  according  as  they 
more  or  less  reflect  on  them.  For,  though  he  that  contemplates 
the  operations  of  his  mind  cannot  but  have  plain  and  clear  ideas 
of  them  ;  yet,  unless  he  turn  his  thoughts  that  way,  and  considers 
them  attentively,  he  will  no  more  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
of  all  the  operations  of  his  mind,  and  all  that  may  be  observed 
therein,  thiin  he  will  have  all  the  particular  ideas  of  any  land- 
scape, or  of  the  parts  and  motions  of  a  clock,  who  will  not  turn 
his  eyes  to  it,  and  with  attention  heed  all  the  parts  of  it.  The 
picture  or  clock  may  be  so  placed,  that  they  may  come  in  his 
way  every  day  ;  but  yet  he  will  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  all 
the  parts  they  are  made  o(  till  he  applies  himself  with  attention 
to  consider  them  each  in  particular. 
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8.  Ideas  of  reflection  latere  because  they  need  attention, — And 
hence  we  see  the  reason  why  it  is  pretty  late  before  most  children 
get  ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds  ;  and  some  have 
not  any  very  clear  or  perfect  ideas  of  the  greatest  part  of  them 
all  their  lives  : — because,  though  they  pass  there  continually,  yet 
like  floating  visions,  they  make  not  deep  impressions  enough  to 
leave  in  the  mind,  clear,  distinct,  lasting  ideas,  till  the  under- 
standing turns  inwards  upon  itself,  reflects  on  its  own  operations, 
und  makes  them  the  object  of  its  own  contemplation.  Children, 
when  thev  come  first  into  it,  are  surrounded  with  a  world  of  new 
things,  which,  by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the 
mind  constantly  to  them,  forward  to  take  notice  of  new,  and  apt 
to  be  delighted  with  the  variety  of  changing  objects.  Thus  the 
first  years  are  usually  employed  and  diverted  in  looking  abroad. 
Men*8  business  in  them  is  to  acquaint  themselves  with  what  is 
to  be  found  without ;  and  so,  growing  up  in  a  constant  attention 
to  outward  sensations,  seldom  make  any  considerable  reflection 
DO  what  passes  within  tliem  till  they  come  to  be  of  riper  years; 
and  some  scarce  ever  at  all. 

9.  T/ie  ioxd  begins  to  have  ideas  when  it  begins  to  perceive, — Tc 
ask,  at  what  time  a  man  has  first  any  ideas,  is  to  ask  when  he 
oegins  to  perceive  ;  having  ideas,  and  perception,  being  the  same 
thing.  I  know  it  is  an  opinion,  that  the  soul  always  thinks ;  and 
that  it  has  the  actual  perception  of  ideas  within  itself  constantly, 
as  long  as  it  exists  ;  and  tliat  actual  thinking  is  as  inseparable 
from  the  soul,  as  actual  extension  is  from  the  body :  which  if. 
true,  to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  a  man's  ideas  is  the  same 
as  to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  his  souL  For,  by  this 
account,  soul  and  its  ideas,  &h  body  and  its  extension,  will  begin 
to  exizit  both  at  the  same  time. 

10.  The  sold  thinks  not  always;  for  this  wants  proofs, — But 
whether  the  soul  be  supposed  to  exist  antecedent  to,  or  coeval  * 
with,  or  some  time  after,  the  first  rudiments  or  organization,  or 
the  beginnings  of  life  in  the  body,  I  leave  to  be  disputed  by  thoise 
who  have  better  thought  of  that  matter.  I  confess  myself  to 
have  one  of  those  dull  souls  that  doth  not  perceive  itself  always 
to  contemplate  ideas  ;  nor  can  conceive  it  any  more  necessary  for 
the  soul  always  Vj  UlJP^i.t^  '^"  ^'^''  ^-^t?  body  ftlvvfiya  to  movejih^ 

pnan.ar!x(Iieaa  beiatf^aa  1  conceive,  to  the  soul,  wliatlnotion 
^1^  the  boijy  \^^(^^'  jtq  q,qxi>nftt>^  but  one  of  its  operations;  anITi 
therefore,  though  thinking  be  siip])osed  never  so  much  the 
}>roper  action  of  the  soul,  yet  it  is  not  neceawiry  to  suppose  that 
it  should  be  always  thinking,  always  in  action;  that,  perhaps,  is 
the  yw-ivilege  of  the  infinite  Author  and  Preserver  of  things, 
*'  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps ;"  but  it  is  not  competent  to  any 
finite  bt.'ing,at  least  not  to  the  soul  of  man.  We  know  certainly, 
by  experience,  that  we  sonjetlmes  think  :  and  thence  draw  this  in- 
fallible cousequeuoe, — th.it  there  is  something  in  us  that  has  a 
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power  to  th'inlc ;  but  whether  that  subetance  perpetually  thinks, 

or  no,  Y?   **'^"  ^  "'^  fjirthar  nflanraH  thnn  AYppripnr.p  j^ffp''"^'^  "'^ 

For  to  say,  that  actual  thinking  is  essential  to  the  soul  and 
inseparable  from  it,  is  to  bep  what  is  }p  gnp^atjonj  ^nd  not  to 
prove  it  by  reason  ;  whicBTTsnecessaiy  to  be  done,  if  it  be  not  a 
self-evident  proposition.-  But  whether  this — that  **the  soul 
always  thinks,**  be^  self-evident  proposition,  that  every  body 
assents  to  on  Urst  hearing,  I  appeal  to  mankind)  It  is  doubted 
whether  1  thought  all  &st  night,  or  no ;  the  question  being 
about  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  begging  it  to  bring  as  a  proof  for  it 
an  hypothesis  which  is  the  very  thing  in  dispute  ;  by  which  way 
one  may  prove  any  thing ;  and  it  is  but  supposing  that  all 
watches,  whilst  the  balance  beats,  think,  and  it  ia  sufficiently 
proved,  and  past  doubt,  that  my  watch  thought  all  last  night. 
But  he  that  wouhL  not  deceive^_himself  qu^ht  to  build  his 
hypothesis  on  matter  of  fact,  and  make  it  out  by  sensible  expe- 
rience,,  and  iiul  jji'tfaumertm-  matter  tJf  ia.cn>ecauisiiS  of /Ibis 
hypothesis ;  that  is,  because  he  supposes  it  to  be  so ;  which  way>^ 
of  proving  amounts  to  this, — that  I  must  necessarily  think  all  > 
last  night  because  another  supposes  I  always  think,  though  I  / 
myself  cannot  perceive  that  I  always  do  so. 

But  men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only  suppose  what 
is  in  question,  but  allege  wrong  matter  of  fact.  How  else  coul  1 
any  one  make  it  an  mference  oi  mine,  that  a  thing  is  not,  because 
we  are  not  sensible  of  it  in  our  sleep  1  I  do  not  say,  there  is  no 
soul  in  a  man  because  he  is  not  sensible  of  it  in  his  sleep  ;  but  J^ 
do  say,  he  cannot  think  at  any  time,  waking,  or  sleepingj  without 
being  seusTBlfi  of  tt  Our  being  8ensik>le  of  it  is  not  necessary 
{6  any  thing  l)ut  to  our  thoughts;  and  to  them  it  is,  and  to 
them  it  will  always  be,  necessary,  till  we  can  think  without 
being  conscious  of  it. 

11.  It  is  not  alvHiys  conscious  of  U, — I  grant  that  the  soul  in  a 
waking  man  is  never  without  thought,  because  it  is  the  condition 
of  being  awake ;  but  whether  sleeping  without  dreaming  be  not 
an  affection  of  the  whole  man,  mind  as  well  as  body,  may  be 
woi*th  a  waking  man*s  consideration  ;  it.beiun^.ha£d  to.  conceive 
that  any  thing  should  thinkand  not  be  couacious  of  it..  If  the 
soul  doth  think  in  a  sleeping?  man  without  bein^"  conscious  of  it, 
I  ask,  whether,  during  such  thinking,  it  has  any  pletisure  or  pain,  /  -'  v . 
or  be  capable  of  hippiness  or  misery  ?  I  am  sure  the  man  is 
not,  no  more  than  the  bed  or  earth  he  lies  on.  For  to  be  happy  • 
or  miserable  without  being  conscious  ot  it,  seems  to  me  utterly 
inconsistent  and  impossible.  Or  if  it  be  possible  that  the  soul 
c.in,  whilst  the  bo<ly  is  sleeping,  have  its  thinking,  enjoyments, 
and  concerns,  its  pleasure  or  pain,  apart,  which  the  man  is  not 
conscious  of,  nor  partakes  In,  it  is  certain  that  Socrates  asleep, 
and  .Socrates  awake,  is  not  the  san)o  person  ;  but  his  soul  wlijii 
he  sleeps,  and' Socrates  the  man,  consisting  ot  body  and  a*-:;l, 
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whan  he  is  waking,  are  two  persons ;  since  waking  Socrates  haa 
no  knowledge  of,  or  concernment  for  that  happiness  or  miseiy 
of  his  soul  which  it  enjoys  alone  by  itself  whilst  he  sleeps,  with- 
out perceiving  any  thing  of  it,  no  more  than  he  has  for  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  a  man  in  the  Indies,  whom  he  knows  not. 
For  if  we  take  wholly  away  all  consciousness  of  our  actions  and 
sensations,  especially  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  concernment 
that  accompanies  it,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  wherein  to  place 
pergonal  identity. 

,12.  If  a  deeping  man  thinks  vnthoiU  knomng  Uy  the  deeping  and 
waking  man  are  two  persona. — "The  soul,  during  sound  sleep, 
thinks/'  say  these  men.  Whilst  it  thinks  and  perceives,  it  is 
capable,  certainly,  of  those  of  delight  or  trouble,  as  well  as  any 
other  perceptions ;  and  it  must  necessarily  be  conscious  of  its 
own  perceptions.  But  it  has  all  this  apart.  The  sleeping  man, 
it  is  plain,  is  conscious  of  nothing  of  all  this.  Let  us  suppose, 
then,  the  soul  of  Castor,  whilst  he  is  sleeping,  retired  from  his 
body ;  which  is  no  impossible  supposition  for  the  men  I  have 
here  to  do  with,  who  so  liberally  allow  life  without  a  thinking 
soul  to  all  other  animals.  These  men  cannot,  then,  judge  it  im- 
possible, or  a  contradiction,  that  the  body  should  live  without 
the  soul ;  nor  that'  the  soul  should  subsist  and  think,  or  have 
perception,  even  perception  of  happiness  or  misery,  without  the 
Dod^.  Let  us,  then,  as  I  say,  suppose  the  soul  of  Caster  separated, 
during  his  sleep,  from  his  body,  to  think  apart.  Let  us  suppose, 
too,  that  it  chooses  for  its  eicene  of  thinking  the  body  of  another 
man,  v.  g.  Pollux,  who  is  sleeping  without  a  soul :  for  if  Castor's 
soul  can  think  whilst  Castor  is  asleep,  what  Castor  is  never 
conscious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what  plnce  it  chooses  to  think  in. 
We  have  here,  then,  the  bodies  of  two  men  with  only  one  soul 
between  them,  which  we  will  suppose  to  sleep  and  wake  by 
turns ;  and  the  soul  still  thinking  in  the  waking  man,  whereof 
the  sleeping  ronn  is  never  conacious,  has  never  the  least  percep- 
tion. I  ask,  then,  whether  Castor  and  Pollux,  thus,  with  only  one 
soul  between  them,  which  Liinks  and  perceives  in  one  what  the 
other  is  never  conscious  of,  nor  is  concerned  for,  are  not  two  as 
distinct  persons  as  Castor  and  Hercules,  or  as  Socrates  and  Plato 
were  ?  and  whether  one  of  them  might  not  be  very  happy  and 
the  other  very  miserablft  1  Just  by  the  same  reason  they  make 
the  soul  and  the  man  two  persons,  who  make  the  soul  think 
apart  what  the  man  is  not  conscious  of.  For,  I  suppose,  nobody 
will  make  identity  of  persons  to  consist  in  the  soul's  being 
united  to  the  very  same  numerical  paiticles  of  matter ;  for  if 
that  be  necessary  to  identity,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  that  cons- 
t'lnt  flux  of  the  particles  of  our  bodies,  that  any  man  should  be 
the  same  person  two  days  or  two  moments  together. 

13.  Impossible  to  convince  those  that  sleep  vMoiU  dreaming^  that 
they  think. — Thus,  methiuks,  every  drowsy  nod  shakes  their  do<y 
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trine  who  teach  tliat  their  soul  is  always  thinking.  Those,  at 
least,  who  do  at  any  time  sleep  withoat  dreaming  can  never  be 
convinced  thnt  their  thoughts  are  sometimes  for  hours  busy 
without  their  knowing  of  it ;  and  if  they  are  taken  in  the  very 
act,  waked  in  the  middle  of  that  sleeping  contemplation,  can 
give  no  manner  of  account  of  it 

14.  That  men  dream  without  remembering  it,  in  vain  urged. — It 
will  perhaps  l)e  said,  that  the  soul  thinks  even  in  the  soundest 
sleep,  but  the  memory  retains  it  not.  That  the  soul  in  n 
sleeping  man  should  be  this  moment  busy  a-thinkinsf,  and  the 
next  moment  in  a  waking  man  not  remember,  nor  be  nble  to 
recollect  one  jot  of  all  those  thoughts,  is  very  hard  to  be  con- 
ceived, and  would  need  some  better  proof  than  bare  assertion 
to  make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can  without  any  more  ado 
but  being  barely  told  so,  imagine  that  the  greatest  pnrt  of  men 
do,  duiing  all  their  lives,  for  several  hours  every  (lay  think  of 
something  which,  if  they  were  asked  even  in  the  middle  of  these 
thoughts,  they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of?  Most  men, 
I  think,  pass  a  great  part  of  their  sleep  without  dreaming.  I 
once  knew  a  man  that  was  bred  a  scholar,  and  had  no  bad 
memory,  who  told  me,  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life  till  he 
had  that  fever  he  was  then  newly  recovered  of,  which  was 
about  the  five-or-six-and-twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  suppose 
the  world  affords  more  such  instances ;  at  least,  every  one's 
acquaintance  will  furnish  him  with  examples  enough  of  such  as 
pass  most  of  their  nights  without  dreaming. 

15.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  the  thoughts  of  a  deeping  man  ought 
to  he  most  rational. — To  think  often  and  never  to  retain  it  so 
much  as  one  moment,  is  a  very  useless  sort  of  thinking ;  and 
the  soul,  in  such  a  state  of  thinking,  does  very  little  if  at  all 
excel  that  of  a  looking-glass,  which  constantly  receives  a  variety 
of  images,  or  ideas,  but  retains  none  ;  they  disappear  and  vanish, 
and  there  remain  no  footsteps  of  them ;  the  looking-glass  is 
never  the  better  for  such  ideas,  nor  the  soul  for  such  thought?. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  **  that  in  a  waking  man  the  materials  of 
the  bendy  are  employed  and  made  use  of  in  thinking ;  and  that 
the  memory  of  thoughts  is  retained  by  the  impressions  that  are 
made  on  the  brain,  and  the  traces  there  left  after  such  thinking ; 
but  that  in  the  thinking  of  the  soul  which  is  not  perceived  in  a 
sleeping  man,  there  the  soul  thinks  apart,  and,  making  no  use  of 
the  organs  of  the  body,  leaves  no  impressions  on  it  and  conse- 
ouently  no  memory  of  such  thoughts."  Not  to  mention  again 
tne  absurdity  of  two  distinct  persons,  which  follows  from  this 
supposition,  I  answer  farther,  tnat  whatever  ideas  the  mind  can 
receive  and  contemplate  without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body 
too ;  or  else  the  soul,  or  any  separate  spirit,  will  nave  but  little 
advantage  by  thinking.    If  it  has  no  memory  of  its  own  thoughts  ■ 
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if  it  cannot  lay  them  up  for  its  ase,  and  be  able  to  recall  them 
vpon  occasion ;  if  it  cannot  reflect  upon  what  is  paut,  and  make 
use  of  its  former  experiences,  reasonings,  and  contemplations ; 
to  what  purpose  does  it  think?  They  who  make  the  soul  a 
thinking  thing,  at  this  rate  will  not  make  it  a  much  more  noble 
bein^  than  those  do  whom  they  condemn  for  allowing  it  to  be 
nothing  but  the  subtilest  parts  of  matter.  Characters  drawn  on 
dust  that  the  first  breath  of  wind  effitces,  or  impressions  made  on 
a  heap  of  atoms  or  animal  spirits,  are  altogether  as  useful,  and 
render  the  subject  as  noble,  as  the  thoughts  of  a  soul  that  perish 
in  thinking  ;  that,  once  out  of  sight,  are  gone  for  ever,  and  leave 
no  memorv  of  themselves  behind  them.  Nature  never  makes 
excellent  things  for  mean  or  no  uses  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived that  our  infinitely  wise  Creator  should  make  so  admirable 
a  faculty  as  the  power  of  thinking,  that  faculty  which  comes 
nearest  the  excellency  of  his  own  incomprehensible  being,  to  be 
so  idly  and  uselessly  employed,  at  least  a  fourth  part  of  its  time 
here,  as  to  think  constantly  without  remembering  any  of  those 
thoughts,  without  doing  any  good  to  itself  or  others,  or  being 
any  way  useful  to  any  other  part  of  the  creation.  If  we  wiU 
examine  it,  we  shall  not  find,  1  suppose,  the  motion  of  dull  and 
senseless  matter  any  where  in  the  universe  made  so  little  use  o( 
and  so  wholly  thrown  away. 

IQ,  On  thit  hypothesis,  the  soul  must  have  ideas  not  derived  from 
sensation  or  rejiectionf  of  which  there  is  no  appearance. — It  is  true, 
we  have  sometimes  instances  of  perception  whilst  we  are  asleep, 
and  retain  the  memory  of  those  thoughts :  but  how  extravagant 
and  incoherent  for  the  most  part  they  are,  how  little  conform- 
able to  the  perfection  and  order  of  a  rational  bein^.  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  dreams  need  not  be  told.  This  I  would 
willingly  be  satisfied  in :  Whether  the  soul,  when  it  thinks  thus 
apart,  and  as  it  were  separate  from  the  body,  acts  less  rationally 
than  when  conjointly  with  it,  or  no  ?  If  its  separate  thoughts 
be  less  rational,  then  these  men  must  say  that  the  soul  owes  the 
perfection  of  rational  thinking  to  the  body ;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  our  dreams  should  be  for  the  most  part  so  frivolous 
and  irrational,  and  that  the  soul  should  retain  none  of  its  more 
rational  soliloquies  and  meditations. 

17,  If  I  think  when  I  know  it  not,  nobody  else  can  know  li.— 
Those  who  so  confidently  tell  us,  that  the  soul  always  actually 
thinks,  I  would  they  would  also  tell  us  what  those  ideas  are 
that  are  in  the  soul  of  a  child  before  or  just  at  the  union  with 
the  body,  before  it  hath  received  any  by  sensation.  The  dreams 
of  sleeping  men  are,  as  I  take  it,  all  made  up  of  the  waking 
man^s  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part  oddly  put  together.  It  is 
strange,  if  the  soul  has  ideas  of  its  own  that  it  derived  not  from 
sensation  or  reflection  (as  it  must  have,  if  it  thought  before  it 
received  any  impression  from  the  body),  that  it  should  never  in 
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its  private  thinking  (so  priTate,  that  the  man  himself  perceives 
it  not),  retain  any  of  them  the  very  moment  it  wakes  ont  of 
them,  and  then  make  the  man  glad  with  new  discoveries.  Who 
can  fiiid  it  reasonable  that  the  sonl  should  in  its  retirement,  daring 
sleep,  have  so  many  hoars'  thoughts,  and  vet  never  light  on  any 
of  those  ideajB  it  borrowed  not  from  sensation  or  reflection,  or  at 
least  preserve  the  memory  of  none  but  such  which,  being  occa- 
sioned from  the  body,  must  needs  be  less  natural  to  a  spirit  f 
It  is  strange  the  soul  should  never  once  in  a  man's  whole  life 
i-ecall  over  any  of  its  pure,  native  thoughts,  and  those  ideas  it 
had  before  it  borrowed  any  thing  from  the  body ;  never  bring 
into  the  waking  man's  view  any  other  ideas  but  what  have  a 
tang  of  the  cask,  and  manifestly  derive  their  original  from  that 
onton.  If  it  always  thinks,  and  so  had  ideas  before  it  was 
united,  or  before  at  received  any  from  the  body,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  but  that  during  sleep  it  recollects  its  native  ideas ;  and 
during  that  retirement  from  communicating  with  the  body, 
whilst  it  thinks  by  itself,  the  ideas  it  is  busied  about  should  be, 
sometimes  at  least,  those  more  natural  and  congenial  ones  which 
it  had  in  itself,  underived  from  the  body,  or  its  own  operations 
about  them ;  which  since  the  waking  man  never  remembers,  ws 
mast  from  this  hypothesis  conclude,  either  that  the  soul  remem- 
bers something  that  the  man  does  not,  or  else  that  memory 
belongs  only  to  sach  ideas  as  are  derived  from  the  body,  or  the 
mind's  operations  about  them. 

18.  Row  krufws  any  one  that  the  soul  always  thinks  t  For  if  it 
he  not  a  self-eviderU  proposition,  it  needs  proof. — I  would  be  glad 
also  to  learn  from  these  men,  who  so  confidently  pronounce  that 
the  human  soul,  or,  which  is  all  one,  that  a  man,  always  thinks, 
how  they  come  to  know  it ;  nay,  how  they  come  to  know  that  they 
themselves  think,  when  they  themselves  do  not  perceive  it  ?  Ihis, 
I  am  afraid,  is  to  be  sure  without  proofi9,  and  to  know  without 

rfrfffl'^"ff        -[t  is,  I  suspect,  a  COnfUSeij    nftt^^"  taJran  lip  tk^mmra 

^  hypothesis ;  and  none  of  tnose  clear  truths  that  either  their 


revidencA  f6rces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes 
it  impudence  to  deny.  For  the  most  that  can  oe  said  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  possible  the  soul  may  always  think,  but  not  always 
retain  it  in  memory ;  and  I  say,  it  is  as  possible  that  the  soul 
may  not  always  think,  and  much  more  probable  that  it  should 
sometimes  not  think,  than  that  it  should  often  think,  and  that  a 
long  while  together,  and  not  be  conscious  to  itself,  the  next 
moment  after,  that  it  had  thought 

19.  That  a  man  should  be  busv  in  thinking,  and  yet  not  retain  it 
the  next  moment,  very  improbaole, — ^To  suppose  the  soulj^  think, 
and  the  man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has  been  said,  to  make  two 
persons  in  one  man  ;  and  if  one  considers  well  these  men's  way  of 
speaking,  one  should  be  led  into  a  suspicion  that  they  do  so.  Tor 
tney  who  tell  ua  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  do  never,  that  I 
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remember,  saj,  that  a  man  always  thinks.  Can  the  sonl  think, 
and  not  the  man  ?  or  a  man  think,  and  not  be  conBcious  of  it  f 
This  perhaps  wonld  be  Huspected  of  jargon  in  others.  If  they  say, 
**  The  man  thinks  always,  but  is  not  always  oonscioos  of  it,  they 
may  as  well  say,  his  body  is  exte<ided  without  having  parts.  For 
H  is  altogether  as  intelligible  to  say,  that  a  body  is  extended  with- 
out parts,  as  that  any  thing  thinks  without  being  conscious  of 
it,  or  perceiving  that  it  does  so.  They  who  talk  thus  may,  with 
as  much  I'easou,  if  it  be  necessary  to  their  hypothesis,  say,  that  a 
man  is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always  feel  it : 
whereas  hunger  consists  in  that  very  sensation,  as  thinking  con- 
sists in  being  conscious  that  one  thinks.  K  they  say,  that  a  man 
is  always  conscious  to  himself  of  thinking,  I  ask  how  they  know 
it  ?  Consciousness  is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's 
own  mind.  Can  another  man  perceive  that  I  am  conscious  of 
any  thing,  when  I  perceive  it  not  myself?  No  man^s  know- 
ledge here  can  go  beyond  his  experience.  Wake  a  man  out  of  a 
sound  sleep,  and  ask  him  what  he  was  that  moment  thinking  on. 
If  he  himself  be  conscious  of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he 
must  be  a  notable  diviner  of  thoughts  that  can  assure  him  that 
he  was  thinking :  may  he  not  with  more  reason  assure  him  he 
was  not  asleep?  This  is  something  beyond  philosophy;  and  it 
cannot  be  less  than  revelation  that  discovers  to  another  thougHC 
inmyjoaiXiOfhen  I  caii, find  none^  there  myself:  andl'hey  lUust 
needs  have  a  penetrating  sight  who  can  certainly  see  that  I  think, 
when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myself,  and  when  I  declare  that  I  do 
Jiot ;  and  yet  can  see  that  dogs  or  elephants  do  not  think,  when 
they  give  all  the  demonstmtion  of  it  imaginable,  except  only 
telling  us  that  they  do  so.  This  some  may  suspect  to  be  a  st^p 
beyond  the  Boeicrucians ;  it  seeming  easier  to  make  one*s  self 
invisible  to  otners  than  to  make  another's  thoughts  visible  to  me, 
which  are  not  visible  to  himself.  But  it  is  but  defining  the  soul 
to  be  a  substance  that  always  thinks,  and  the  business  is  done. 
If  such  definition  be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can 
serve  for,  but  to  make  many  men  suspect  that  they  have  no  souls 
at  all,  since  they  find  a  good  part  of  their  lives  pass  away  with- 
out thinking.  For  no  definitions  that  I  know,  no  suppositions 
of  any  sect,  are  of  force  enough  to  destroy  constant  experience  ; 
and  {>erhap6  it  is  the  affectation  of  knowing  beyond  what  we 
perceive  that  makes  so  much  useless  dispute  and  noise  in 
the  world. 

20.  No  ideas  hut  from  sensation  or  re/lection  evident,  if  we 
observe  children, — I  see  no  reason  therefore  to  believe  that  the 
soul  thinks  before  the  senses  have  furnished  it  with  ideas  to 
think  on  ;  and  as  those  are  increased  and  retained,  so  it  comes 
by  exercise  to  improve  its  faculty  of  thinking  in  the  several  parts 
of  it ;  as  well  as  afterwards,  by  compounding  those  ideas  and 
reflecting  on  its  own  operations,  it  increases  its  stock,  as  well  as 
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facility  in  remembeiing,  imagming,  reasoning,  and  other  modes 
of  thinking. 

21.  He  that  vJiT  nnffflT  i^?"«««if  ^*  ^'  ■■<•■■—  ^1  Vy  nic^i^^f^^j^ 
and  expe"^^gfl,  •nrl  nnt  bt-*^^  ^"  ?— t  ?ijriTt**^^  t^i^  mlr  nf 
nafarylwiil  find  few  signs  of  a  soul  accustomed  to  much  thinking 
m  a  new-bom  child,  and  much  fewer  of  any  reasoning  at  alL 
And  yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  that  the  rational  soul  should 
think  so  much  and  not  reason  at  all.  And  he  that  will  consider 
that  infants  newly  come  into  the  world,  spend  the  greatest  part 
of  their  time  in  sleep,  and  are  seldom  awake,  but  when  either 
hunger  calls  for  the  teat,  or  some  pain  (the  most  importunate  of 
all  sensations),  or  some  other  violent  impression  on  the  body, 
forces  the  mind  to  perceive  and  attend  to  it . — ^he,  I  say,  who 
considers  this  will,  perhaps,  find  reason  to  imagine,  that  a  foetus 
in  the  mother^s  womb  differs  not  much  from  the  state  of  a  vege- 
table ;  but  passes  the  greatest  part  of  its  time  without  perception 
or  thought,  doing  veir  little  but  sleep  in  a  piace  where  it  needs 
not  seek  for  food,  and  is  surrounded  with  liquor  always  equally 
soft,  and  near  of  the  same  temper ;  where  the  eyes  havo  no  light, 
aud  the  ears  so  shut  up  are  not  very  susceptible  of  sounds ;  and 
where  there  is  little  or  no  variety  or  change  of  objects  to  move 
the  senses. 

22.  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and  observe  the  alterations 
that  time  makes,  and  you  shall  find,  as  the  mind  by  the  senses 
comes  more  and  more  to  be  furnished  with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be 
more  and  more  awake,  thinks  more  the  more  it  has  matter  to 
think  on.  After  some  time  it  begins  to  know  the  objects  which, 
being  most  familiar  with  it,  have  made  lasting  impre&sions. 
Thus  it  comes  by  degrees  to  know  the  persons  it  daily  converses 
with,  and  distinguish  them  from  strangers  ;  which  are  instances 
and  effects  of  its  coming  to  retain  and  distinguish  the  ideas  the 
senses  convey  to  it :  and  so  we  may  obsei-ve  how  the  mind,  by 
degrees,  improves  in  these,  and  advances  to  the  exercise  of  those 
other  fiumlties  of  enlarging,  compounding,  and  abstracting  its 
ideas,  and  of  reasoning  iu>out  them,  and  renecting  upon  all  these ; 
of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter. 

23.  If  it  shall  be  demanded,  then,  when  a  man  begins  to  have 
any  ideas  t  I  think,  the  true  answer  is.  When  he  first  has  any 
sensation.  For  since  there  appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the 
mind  before  the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive  that 
ideas  in  the  understanding  are  coeval  with  sensation ;  which  is 
such  an  impression  or  motion  made  in  some  part  of  the  body  as 
produces  some  perception  in  the  understanding.  It  is  about 
these  impressions  maae  on  our  senses  hy  outward  objects,  that 
the  mind  seems  first  to  employ  itself  in  such  operations  as  we 
call  ''peroeption,  remembering,  consideration,  reasoning,"  &o. 

SJ4.  The  original  of  all  our  fmowledge. — In  time  the  mind  comes 
to  reflect  on  its  own  operations  about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation, 
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and  thereby  8toi*eB  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call 
<^  ideas  of  reflection.'^  These  are  the  impressions  that  are  made 
on  our  senses  by  outward  objects,  that  are  extrinsical  to  the 
mind  ;  and  its  own  operations,  proceeding  from  powers  intrinsical 
and  proper  to  itself,  which,  when  reflected  on  bj  itself^  become 
also  objects  of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  original 
of  all  Imowledge.  Thus  the  first  capacity  of  human  intellect  is, 
that  the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  made  on  it, 
either  through  the  senses  by  outward  objects,  or  by  its  own 
operations  when  it  reflects  on  them.  This  is  the  first  step  a  man 
makes  towards  the  discovery  of  any  thing,  and  the  ground-work 
whereon  to  build  all  those  notions  which  ever  he  shrill  have 
natdrally  in  this  world.  All  those  sublime  thoughts  which 
tower  above  the  clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself,  take 
their  rise  and  footing  here :  in  all  that  great  extent  wherein  the 
mind  wanders  in  those  remote  speculations  it  may  seem  to  be 
elevated  with,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  oeyond  those  ideas  which  sense 
or  reflection  have  ofifered  for  its  contemplation. 

25.  In  the  reception  of  simple  ideas,  the  understanding  is  for  the 
most  part  passive. — In  this  p<irt  the  understanding  is  merely  pas- 
sive ;  and  whether  or  no  it  will  have  these  beginnings  and,  as  it 
were,  materials  of  knowledge,  is  not  in  its  own  power.  For  the 
objects  of  our  senses  do  many  of  them  obtrude  their  particular 
ideas  upon  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  the  operations 
of  our  minds  will  not  let  us  be  without  at  least  some  obscure 
notions  of  them.  No  man  can  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he 
does  when  he  thinks.  These  simple  ideas,  when  oflered  to  the 
mind,  the  understanding  can  no  more  refuse  to  have,  nor  alter 
when  they  are  imprinted,  nor  blot  them  out  and  nuke  new  ones 
itself,  than  a  mirror  can  refuse,  alter  or  obliterate  the  images  or 
ideas,  which  the  objects  set  before  it  do  therein  produce.  As 
y  the  bodies  that  surround  us  do  diversely  affect  our  organs,  the 
mmd  is  forced  to  rec«)ive  the  improBsions,  and  calrnot  avoid  the 
perception  of  those  ideas  that  are  annexed  to  them. 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS. 

1.  Uneompcunded  appearances, — ^The  better  to  imdorstand  iho 
nature,  manner,  and  extent  of  our  knowledge,  one  thing  is  care- 
fully to  be  observed  concerning  the  ideas  we  have ;  and  that  is^ 
that  some  of  them  are  simple,^and  some  complex. 

Though  the  qualities  that  affect  our  senses  are,  in  the  things 
themselves,  so  united  and  blended  that  there  is  no  se|)aration,  no 
distance  between  them ;  yet  it  is  plain  the  ideas  they  produoe  in 
the  mind  enter  by  tho  senses  simple  and  unmixed.  For  thooffh 
the  sight  and  touch  oflteu  t&ka  in  from  the  same  object  at  the 
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Bame  time  different  ideas — as  a  man  sees  at  once  motion  and 
colour,  the  hand  feels  softness  and  warmth  in  the  same  pieoe  of 
wax — ^yet  the  simple  ideas  thus  united  in  the  same  subject!  are  as 
perfectly  distinct  as  those  that  come  in  by  different  senses ;  the 
coldness  and  hardness  which  a  man  feels  in  a  piece  of  ice  being 
as  distinct  ideas  in  the  mind  as  the  smell  and  whiteness  of  a  lily, 
or  as  the  taste  of  sugar  and  smell  of  a  rose :  and  there  is  nothing 
can  be  plainer  to  a  man  than  the  clear  and  distinct  perception 
he  has  of  those  simple  ideas;  which,  being  each  in  itself 
uncompounded,  contains  in  it  nothing  but  one  uniform  appear- 
ance or  conception  in  the  mind,  and  is  not  distinguishable  into 
different  ideas. 

2.  The  mind  can  neither  make  nor  destroy  them, — These  simple 
ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  and  fur- 
nished to  the  mind  only  by  those  two  ways  above  mentioned, 
viz ,  sensation  and  reflection.*  When  the  understanding  is  once  ^y 
stoied  with  these  simple  ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare, 
and  unite  them,  even  to  an  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so  can 
make  at  pleasure  new  complex  ideas.    But  it  is  not  in  the  power 

of  the  most  exalted  wit  or  enlarged  understanding,  by  any  quick- 
ness or  variety  of  thoughts,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea 
iu  the  mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  before  mentioned ;  nor  can 
any  force  of  the  understand!  og  destroy  those  that  are  there :  the 
dominion  of  man  in  this  little  world  of  his  own  understanding, 
being  much- what  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  great  world  of  visible 
things,  wherein  his  power,  however  managed  by  art  and  skill, 
rea(£es  no  farther  than  to  compound  and  divide  the  materials  that 
are  made  to  his  hand  but  can  do  nothing  towards  the  making  the 
least  particle  of  new  matter,  or  destroying  one  atom  of  what  is 
already  in  being.  The  same  inability  will  every  one  find  in  him- 
self, who  shall  go  about  to  fashion  in  his  understanding  any  simple 
idea  not  received  in  by  his  senses  from  external  objects,  or  by 
reflection  from  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  about  them.  I 
would  have  any  one  try  to  fancy  any  taste  which  had  never 
affected  his  palate,  or  frame  the  idea  of  a  scent  he  had  never 
smelt ;  and  when  he  can  do  this,  I  will  also  conclude,  that  a 
blind  man  hath  ideas  of  ooloui-e,  and  a  deaf  man  true,  distinct 
notions  of  sounds. 

3.  This  is  the  reason  why,  though  we  cannot  believe  it  impos- 
sible to  God  to  make  a  creature  with  other  organs,  and  more  ways 
to  convey  into  the  understanding  the  notice  of  corporeal  things 
than  those  five  as  the^  are  usually  counted,  which  he  has  given  to 
man ;  yet  I  think  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  imagine  any 
other  qualities  in  bodies,  howsoever  constituted,  whereby  they  can 
be  taken  notice  o^  besides  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  visible  and  tiin- 
gible  qualities.  And  had  mankind  oeen  made  with  but  four  senses, 
the  qualities  then  which  are  the  objects  of  the  fifth  sense,  had  been 

*  Set  Of  Jf  oto  at  fttae  W  4^  tills  ehapttr,  p.  ra.— XBI& 
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an  far  from  oar  notice,  imagination,  and  conception,  as  now  any 
belonging  to  a  sixth,  soTenth,  or  eighth  sense,  can  nossiblj  be : 
which,  whether  yet  some  other  creatures,  in  some  other  parts  of 
this  vast  and  stupendous  universe,  may  not  have,  will  be  a  great 
presumption  to  deny.  He  that  will  not  set  himself  proudly  at  the 
top  of  all  things,  but  will  consider  the  immensity  of  this  fabric, 
and  the  great  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  little  and  incon- 
siderable part  of  it  which  he  has  to  do  with,  may  be  apt  to  think, 
that  in  otner  mansions  of  it  there  may  be  othei  and  different  in- 
telligible beings,  of  whose  faculties  he  hns  as  little  knowledge  or 
apprehension,  as  a  worm  shut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath 
of  the  senses  or  understanding  of  a  man  ;  such  variety  and  excel- 
lency being  suitable  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Maker.  I 
have  here  followed  the  common  opinion  of  man^s  having  but  five 
senses,  though  perhaps  there  may  be  justly  counted  more ;  but 
either  supposition  serves  equally  to  my  present  purpose. 


NOTE.— Page  71. 

AoAiNST  this — ^that  the  materials  of  all  onr  knowledge  are  snggested 
and  furnished  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and  reflection,  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  makes  use  ol  the  iaea  of  substance  in  these  words  :  "  1/ 
the  idea  of  substance  be  gronnded  upon  plain  and  evident  reason,  then 
we  must  allow  an  idea  of  substance  which  comes  not  in  bj  sensation 
or  reflection  ;  so  we  may  be  certain  of  something  which  we  have  not 
by  those  ideas." 

To  which  our  author  answers ;  •  "  These  words  of  your  lordship's 
contain  nothing  that  I  see  in  them  against  me ;  for  I  never  said,  that 
the  general  idea  of  substance  comes  in  by  sensation  and  reflection,  or 
that  it  is  a  simple  idea  of  sensation  or  reflection,  though  it  be  ulti- 
mately founded  in  them ;  for  it  is  a  complex  idea  made  up  of  the 
general  idea  of  some  thing  or  being  with  the  relation  of  a  support  to 
accidents.  For  general  ideas  come  not  into  the  mind  by  sensation  or 
reflection,  but  are  the  creatures  or  inventions  of  the  understanding,  as 
I  think  I  have  shown  ;  f  and  also  how  the  mind  makes  them  from 
ideas  which  it  has  got  by  sensation  and  reflection ;  and  as  to  the  ideas 
of  relation,  how  the  mind  forms  them,  and  how  they  are  derived  from, 
and  ultimately  terminate  in,  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  I  have 
likewise  shown. 

'*  But  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of 
ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection  as  the  materials  of  all  our  know- 
ledge, give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  set  down  here  a  place  or  two  oat  of 
my  book  to  explain  myself;  as  I  thos  speak  of  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection : 

**  *  That  these,  when  we  have  taken  a  iiill  survey  of  them  and  their 
several  modes,  and  the  compositions  made  out  of  them,  we  shall  find 
to  contain  aU  our  whole  stock  of  ideas,  and  we  have  nothing  in  out 

•  In  his  Flnit  Letter  to  the  BtBhop  of  Woreerter,  p.  Sfi,  &e. 
t  Book  iU.  chap.  UL;  book  IL  chap.  xiv.  &c.  zxvUL  seot  IS. 
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miDds  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  those  two  ways.'  *    This  thought 
in  another  place  I  express  thus  : 

'''These  simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  are  sug* 
gested  and  furnished  to  the  mind,  only  hy  those  two  ways  above  men- 
tioned, yiz.  sensation  and  reflection.'  f    And  again, 

" '  These  are  the  most  considerable  of  those  simple  ideas  which 
the  mind  ha!^  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge ;  all 
which  it  receives  by  the  two  fore-mentioned  ways  of  seusatitfn  and 
reflection.'!  And, 

^ '  Thus  I  have  in  a  short  draught  given  a  view  of  our  original 
ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are 
made  up.' § 

** '  This  and  the  like,  said  in  other  places,  is  what  I  have  thought 
concerning  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  as  the  foundation  and 
materials  of  all  our  ideas,  and  consequently  of  all  our  knowledge : 
I  have  set  down  these  particulars  out  of  my  book,  that  the  reader, 
having  a  full  view  of  mv  opinion  herein,  may  the  better  see  what  in 
it  is  luible  to  your  lordship's  reprehension.  ¥ot  that  yoar  lordship  is 
not  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  appears  not  only  by  the  words  under 
consideration,  but  by  these  also :  '  But  we  are  still  told  that  our 
understanding  can  have  no  other  ideas  but  either  from  sensation  or 
reflection.' 

"  Tour  lordship's  argument,  in  the  passage  we  are  upon,  stands  thus : 
*  If  the  general  idea  of  substance  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident 
reason,  then  we  must  allow  an  idea  of  substance  which  comes  not  in 
hj  sensation  or  reflection.'  This  is  a  consequence  which,  with  submis- 
sion, I  think  will  not  hold,  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  supposition  which 
I  think  will  not  hold ;  viz.  that  reason  and  ideas  are  inconsistent 
for  if  that  supposition  be  not  true,  then  the  general  idea  of  substance 
maj  be  grounded  on  plain  and  evident  reason ;  and  yet  it  will  not 
follow  from  thence  that  it  is  not  ultimately  grounded  on  and  derived 
from  ideas  '  which  come  in  by  sensation  or  reflection,'  and  so  cannot  be 
said  to  oome  in  by  sensation  or  reflection. 

"  To  explain  myself,  and  clear  my  meaning  In  this  matter.  All  the 
ideas  of  all  the  sensible  qualities  of  a  cherry  come  into  my  mind  by  sen- 
sation; the  ideas  of  perceiving,  thinking,  reasoning,  knowing,  &c. 
come  into  my  mind  by  reflection.  The  ideas  of  these  qualities  and 
actions  or  powers  are  perceived  by  the  mind  to  be  by  themselves  in- 
consistent with  existence;  or,  as  your  lordship  well  expresses  it, 
'  we  find  that  we  can  have  no  true  conception  or  any  modes  or  acci- 
dents, but  we  must  conceive  a  substratum  or  subiect  wherein  they  are; ' 
L  0,  that  they  cannot  exist  or  subsist  of  themselves.  Hence  the  mind 
perceives  the  necessary  connection  with  inherence  or  being  supported, 
which  being  a  relative  idea  superadded  to  the  red  colour  in  a  cherry,  or 
to  thinking  in  a  man,  the  mind  frames  the  correlative  idea  of  a  sup- 
port. For  I  never  denied  that  the  mind  could  frame  to  itself  ideas  of 
relation,  but  have  showed  the  quite  contrary  in  m^  chapters  about 
relation.  But  because  a  relation  cannot  be  founded  in  nothing,  or  be 
the  relation  of  nothing,  and  the  thing  here  related  as  a  supporter  or 
a  rapport  is  not  represented  to  the  mind  by  any  clear  and  distinct 

•  Bnok  tt.  chap.  L  sect  5.  t  no<-k  li.ehao.  U.  sect  2. 

t  Buok  11.  chap.  yU.  sect.  10  {  Book  11.  chap,  xxl  Met.  Ih, 
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idea,  therefore  the  obscnre,  indistinct,  yaeae  idea  of  thing  or  some- 
thing is  all  that  is  left  to  be  the  positive  idea  which  has  the  relation 
of  a  support  or  substratum  to  modes  or  accidents ;  and  that  general, 
indetermined  idea  of  something  is,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  mind, 
derived  also  from  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection :  and 
thus  the  mind,  from  the  positive,  simple  ideas  got  by  sensation  and 
reflection,  comes  to  the  general,  relative  idea  of  substance,  which,  with- 
out these  positive,  simple  ideas,  it  would  never  have. 

"This  your  lordship  (without  giving  by  retail  all  the  particular 
steps  of  the  mind  in  this  business)  has  well  expressed  in  this  more 
familiar  way:  *  We  And  we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes 
or  accidents,  but  we  must  conceive  a  substratum  or  subject  wherein 
they  are;  since  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions  of  things,  that 
modes  or  accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves.' 

"  Hence  your  lordship  calls  it  *  the  rational  idea  of  substance ; '  and 
says,  *  I  grant  that  by  sensation  and  reflection  we  come  to  know  the 
powers  and  properties  of  things ;  but  our  reason  is  satisfied  that  there 
must  be  something  beyond  these,  because  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  subsist  by  themselves : '  so  that  if  this  be  that  which  your  lord- 
ship means  by  *  the  rational  idea  of  substance,'  I  see  nothing  there  is 
in  it  against  what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  founded  on  simple  ideas  of 
sensation  or  reflection,  and  that  it  is  a  very  obscure  idea. 

"  Your  lordship's  conclusion  from  your  foregoing  words  is,  •  And ' 
so  we  may  be  certain  of  some  things  which  we  have  not  by  those 
ideas ; '  which  is  a  proposition  whose  precise  meaning  your  lordship 
will  forgive  me  if  I  profess,  as  it  stanas  there,  I  do  not  understand. 
For  it  is  uncertain  to  me  whether  your  lordship  means,  we  may  cer- 
tainly know  the  existence  of  something  '  which  we  have  not  by  thoAO 
ideas,'  or  certainly  know  the  distinct  properties  of  something  '  which 
we  have  not  by  those  ideas,*  or  certainly  know  the  truth  of  some  pro- 
position *  which  we  have  not  by  those  ideas;*  for  to  be  certain  of 
something  may  signify  either  of  these :  but  in  whichsoever  of  these  it 
be  meant  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  concerned  in  it.** 


CHAPTER  m. 

OF  IDEAS  OF  ONE  SENSE. 

1.  JHvinon  of  simple  idtcu, — ^The  better  to  conoeive  the  idefts 
we  receive  from  Bensation,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  con- 
sider them  in  reference  to  the  different  ways  whereby  they  make 
their  approaches  to  our  minds,  and  make  themselves  perceivable 
by  us. 

First,  then,  there  are  some  which  come  into  our  minds  bj  one 
sense  only. 

Secondly.  There  are  others  that  convey  themselves  into  the 
mind  bv  more  senses  than  one. 

Thirdly.    Others  that  are  had  from  reflection  only. 

Fourthly.  There  are  some  that  make  themselves  way,  and 
are  suggested  to  tGe  mind,  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and 
reflection. 
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We  shall  consider  them  apart  under  these  several  heads. 

1.  There  are  some  ideas  vhich  have  admittance  only  through 
one  sense,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  them.  Thus 
light  and  colours,  as  white,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several 
degrees  or  shades  and  mixtures,  as  green,  scarlet,  purple, 
sea-green,  and  the  rest,  come  in  only  by  the  eyes ;  all  kinds  of 

''noises,  sounds,  and  tones,  only  by  the  ears;  the  several  tastes 
and  smells,  by  the  nose  and  palate.  And  if  these  organs,  or  the 
nerves  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey  them  from  without  to 
their  audience  in  the  brain,  the  mind's  presence-room,  (as  I  may 
BO  call  it,)  are,  any  of  them,  so  disordered  as  not  to  perform  their 
functions,  they  have  no  postern  to  be  admitted  by,  no  other  way 
to  bring  themselves  into  view,  and  be  received  by  the  under- 
standing. 

The  most  considerable  of  those  belonging  to  the  touch  are  heat, 
and  cold,  and  solidity  ;  all  the  rest — consisting  almost  wholly  iu 
the  sensible  configuration,  as  smooth  and  rough ;  or  else  moro 
or  less  firm  adhesion  of  the  parts,  as  hard  and  soft,  tough  and 
brittle — ^are  obvious  enough, 

2.  I  think  it  will  be  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  particular 
simple  ideas  belonging  to  each  sense,  Kor  indeed  is  it  possible' 
if  we  would,  there  being  a  great  many  more  of  them  belonging 
to  most  of  the  senses  Uian  we  have  names  for.  The  variety  of 
smells,  which  are  as  many  almost,  if  not  more,  than  species  of 
bodies  in  the  world,  do  most  of  them  want  names.  Sweet  and 
Mtmking  commonly  serve  our  turn  for  these  ideas,  which  in  effect 
is  little  more  than  to  call  them  pleasing  or  displeasing ;  though 
the  smell  of  a  rose  and  violet,  both  sweet,  are  certainly  very 
distinct  ideas.  Nor  are  the  different  tastes  that  by  our  pnlates 
we  receive  ideas  of,  much  better  provided  with  names,  ^eet^ 
hitter^  wwr^  harthy  and  sdU,  are  almost  all  the  epithets  we  have  to 
denominate  that  numberless  variety  of  relishes  which  are  to  be 
found  distinct,  not  only  in  almost  every  sort  of  creatures;,  but  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  fruit,  or  animal.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  colours  and  sounds.  I  shall  therefore,  in  the 
account  of  simple  ideas  I  am  here  giving,  content  myself  to  set 
down  only  such  as  are  most  material  to  our  present  purpose,  or 
are  in  themselves  less  apt  to  be  taken  notice  of,  though  they  are 
vezy  frequently  the  ingredients  of  our  complex  ideas ;  amongst 
which  I  think  I  may  well  account  **  solidity,"  which  therefore  I 
shall  treat  of  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

^    OF  SOLIDITY. 

1.  We  receive  this  idea  from  touch. — The  idea  of  solidity  we  re- 
•  ceive  by  our  touch ;  and  it  arises  from  the  resistance  which  we 
fiud  in  body  to  the  entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the  place  it 
possesses,  till  it  has  left  it.  There  is  no  idea  which  we  receive 
more  constantly  from  sensation  than  solidity.  Whether  we 
mcve  or  rest,  in  what  posture  soever  we  are,  we  always  fe^ 
something  under  us  that  supports  us,  and  hinders  our  farther 
sinking  downwards;  and  the  bodies  which  we  daily  handle 
make  us  perceive  that  whilst  they  remain  between  them,  they 
do,  by  an  insurmountable   force,  hinder  the  approach  of  the 

(parts  of  our  hands  that  press  them.  That  which  thus  hinders 
the  approach  of  two  bodies,  when  they  are  moving  one  towards 
another,  I  call  ''solidity.**  I  will  not  dispute  whether  this 
acceptation  of  the  word  ''  solid  "  be  nearer  to  its  original  signifi* 
cation  than  that  which  mathematicians  use  it  in ;  it  suffices  that, 
I  think,  the  common  notion  of  **  solidity,**  will  allow,  if  not 
justify,  this  use  of  it ;  but  if  any  one  think  it  better  to  call  it 
"  impenetrability,'*  he  has  my  consent.  Only  I  have  thought 
the  term  ^  solidity  **  the  more  proper  to  express  this  idea,  not 
only  because  of  its  vulgar  use  in  that  sense,  but  also  because 
it  carries  something  more  of  positive  in  it  than  ''impenetra* 
bility,'*  which  is  negative,  and  is  perhaps,  more  a  consequence 
of  solidity  than  solidity  itself.  This,  of  all  other,  seems  the 
idea  most  intimately  connected  with  and  essential  to  body,  so 
as  nowhere  else  to  be  found  or  imagined  but  only  in  matter ; 
and  though  our  senses  take  no  notice  of  it  but  in  masses  of 
matter,  of  a  bulk  sufficient  to  cause  a  sensation  in  us ;  yet 
the  mind,  having  once  got  this  idea  from  such  grosser  sensible 
bodies,  traces  it  farther  and  considers  it,  as  well  as  figure,  in 
the  minutest  particle  of  matter  that  can  exist,  and  finds  it  in- 
separably inherent  in  body,  wherever  or  however  modified. 
/  2.  Solidity  JUU  space. — This  is  the  idea  belongs  to  body, 
whereby  we  conceive  it  to  fill  space.  The  idea  of  which  filling 
of  space  is,  that  where  we  imagine  any  space  taken  up  by  a 
solid  substance,  we  conceive  it  so  to  possess  it  that  it  excludes 
all  other  solid  substances,  and  will  for  ever  hinder,  any  two 
other  bodies,  that  move  towards  one  another  in  a  straight  line, 
from  coming  to  touch  one  another,  unless  it  removes  frora 
between  them  in  a  line  not  parallel  to  that  which  they  move 
in.  This  idea  of  it,  the  bodies  which  we  ordinary  handle  suffi- 
ciently  furnish  us  with. 
'  3.  histinct  frotn  space, — ^This  resistance,  whereby  it  keeps 
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other  bodies  oat  of  the  space  which  it  possesses,  is  so  ffreat 
that  no  force,  how  great  soever,  can  sarmoant  it.  All  the 
bodies  in  the  world,  pressing  a  drop  of  water  on  all  sides,  will 
never  be  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  it  will  make  - 
as  soft  as  it  is,  to  their  approaching  one  another,  till  it 
be  removed  ont  of  their  way :  whereby  our  idea  of  solidity  is 
dis^gnished  both  from  pare  space,  which  is  capable  neithet 
of  resistance  nor  motion,  and  from  the  ordinai-y  idea  of 
hardness.  For  a  man  may  conceive  two  bodies  at  a  distance 
so  as  they  may  approach  one  another  without  touching  or  dis« 
placing  any  solid  thing  till  their  superficies  come  to  meet; 
whereby,  I  think,  we  have  the  clear  idea  of  space  without 
solidity.  For,  (not  to  go  so  far  as  annihilation  of  any  particular 
body,)  I  ask,  whether  a  man  cannot  have  the  idea  of  the  mo- 
tion of  one  single  body  aloue,  without  any  other  succeeding 
immediately  into  its  place  1  I  think  it  is  evident  he  can :  the 
idea  of  motiou  in  one  body  no  more  including  the  idea  of 
motion  in  another,  than  the  idea  of  a  square  figure  in  one  body 
includes  the  idea  of  a  square  figure  in  Another.  I  do  not  ask, 
whether  bodies  do  so  exist,  that  the  motion  of  one  body  cannot 
really  be  without  the  motion  of  another  1  To  determine  this 
either  way  is  to  beg  the  question  for  or  against  a  vacuum. 
But  my  question  is,  whether  one  cannot  have  the  idea  of  one 
body  moved,  whilst  others  are  at  rest  1  And  I  think  this  no 
one  will  deny :  if  so,  then  the  place  it  deserted  gives  us  the 
idea  of  pure  space  without  solidity,  whereinto  another  body 
may  enter  without  either  resistance  or  protrusion  of  any  thing. 
When  the  sucker  in  a  pump  is  drawn,  the  space  it  filled  in  the 
tube  is  certainly  the  same,  whether  any  other  body  follows  the 
motion  of  the  sucker  or  no :  nor  does  it  imply  a  contradiction 
that  upon  the  motion  of  one  body,  another  that  is  only  contiguous 
to  it  should  not  follow  it.  The  necessity  of  such  a  motion  is 
built  only  on  the  supposition,  that  the  world  is  full,  but  not  on 
the  distinct  ideas  of  space  and  solidity ;  which  are  as  different 
as  resistance  and  not-resistance,  protrusion  and  not- protrusion. 
And  that  men  have  ideas  of  space  without  body,  their  very  dis- 
putes about  a  ixjicuvm  plainly  demonstrate,  as  is  showed  in  another 
pJace.    As, 

4.  From  hardtiess, — Solidity  is  hereby  also  differenced  from 
hardness,  in  that  solidity  consists  in  repletion,  and  so  an  utter 
exclusion  of  other  bodies  out  of  the  space  it  possesses ;  but 
hardness,  in  a  firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  matter,  making  up 
masses  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the  whole  does  not  easily 
change  its  figure.  And,  indeed,  /uird  and  soft  are  names  that 
we  give  to  uiings  only  in  relation  to  the  constitutions  of  our 
own  bodies ;  that  being  generally  called  '*  hard  **  by  us  which 
will  put  us  to  pain  sooner  than  change  figure  by  the  pressure  of 
any  part  of  our  bodies ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  *'  soft "  which 
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changes  the  situation  of  its  parts  npon  an  easy  and  nnpainful 
toucl^ 

But  this  difficulty  of  changing  the  situation  of  the  sensible 
parts  amongst  themselves,  or  of  the  figure  of  the  whole,  gives 
no  more  sohdity  to  the  hardest  body  in  the  world  than  to  the 
softest ;  nor  is  an  adamant  one  jot  more  solid  than  water.  For 
though  the  two  flat  sides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will  more 
easily  approach  each  other,  between  which  there  is  nothing  but 
water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a  diamond  between  them  ;  yet  it 
is  not  that  the  parts  of  the  diamond  are  more  solid  than  those 
of  water,  or  resist  more,  but  because  the  parts  of  water  being 
more  easily  separable  from  each  other,  they  will  by  a  side-motion 
be  more  easily  removed  and  give  way  to  the  approach  of  two 
pieces  of  marble :  but  if  they  could  be  kept  from  making  place 
by  that  side-motion,  they  would  eternally  hinder  the  approach  of 
these  two  pieces  of  marble  as  much  as  the  diamond ;  and  it 
would  be  as  impossible  by  any  force  to  surmoant  their  reustance, 
as  to  surmount  the  resistance  of  the  parts  of  a  diamond.  The 
softest  body  in  the  world  will  as  invincibly  resist  the  coming 
togeViher  of  any  two  other  bodies,  if  it  be  not  put  out  of  the  way, 
but  remain  between  them,  as  the  hardest  that  can  be  found  or 
imagined.  He  that  shall  fill  a  yielding  soft  body  well  with  air 
or  water  will  quickly  find  its  resistance:  and  he  that  thinks  that 
nothing  but  bodies  that  are  hard  can  keep  his  hands  from  ap- 
proachm^  one  another,  may  be  pleased  to  make  a  trial  with  the  air 
enclosed  m  a  foot^ball.  1  he  experiment  I  have  been  told  was 
made  at  Florence,  with  a  hollow  globe  of  gold  filled  with  water, 
and  exactly  closed,  farther  shows  the  solidity  of  so  soft  a  body 
as  water.  For,  the  golden  globe  thus  filled  being  put  into  a 
press  which  was  driven  by  the  extreme  force  of  screws,  the 
water  made  itself  way  through  the  pores  of  that  very  dose 
metal,  and,  finding  no  room  for  a  nearer  approach  of  its  particles 
within,  got  to  the  outside,  where  it  rose  like  a  dew,  and  so  fell 
in  drops  before  the  sides  of  the  globe  could  be  made  to  yield  to 
the  violent  compression  of  the  engine  that  squeezed  it. 

5.  On  solidUy  dependi  impitUey  resittanoSf  and  protrusion. — "By 
this  idea  of  solidity  is  the  extension  of  body  distinguished  from 
the  extension  of  space:  the  extension  of  body  being  nothing  but 
the  cohesion  or  continuity  of  solid,  separable,  movable  parts ; 
and  the  extension  of  space,  the  continuity  of  unsolid,  insepa- 
rable, and  immovable  parts.  Upon  the  solidity  of  bodies  aiao 
depends  their  mutual  impalse,  resistance,  and  protrusion.  Of 
pure  space,  then,  and  solidity,  there  are  several  (amongst  which 
I  confess  myself  one)  who  persuade  themselves  they  have  clear 
and  distinct  ideas :  ami  that  they  can  think  on  space  without  any 
thing  in  it  that  resists  or  is  protruded  by  body.  This  is  the  idea 
of  pure  space,  which  they  tnink  they  have  as  clear  as  any  idea 
they  can  have  of  the  extension  of  body ;  the  idea  of  the  distance 
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between  the  opposite  parts  of  a  concave  superficies  t)einff  equally 
as  clear  without  as  with  the  idea  of  any  solid  parts  between ; 
and  on  the  other  side  they  persuade  themselves  that  they  have, 
distinct  from  that  of  pure  space,  the  idea  of  something  that  fills 
space,  that  can  be  protrudea  by  the  impulse  of  other  oodies,  or 
resist  their  motion.  If  there  be  others  that  have  not  these  two 
ideas  distinct,  but  confound  them,  and  make  but  one  of  them,  I 
know  not  how  men  who  have  the  same  idea  under  different 
names,  or  different  ideas  under  the  same  name,  can  in  that  case 
talk  with  one  another,  any  more  than  a  man  who,  not  being 
blind  or  deaf,  has  distinct  ideas  of  the  colour  of  scarlet  and  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  would  discourse  concerning  scarlet-colour 
with  the  blind  man  I  mention  in  another  place,  who  fancied  that 
the  idea  of  scarlet  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 

6.  Wluxt  it  ia. — If  any  one  asks  me,  what  this  solidity  is,  I  send 
him  to  his  senses  to  inform  him :  let  him  put  a  flint  or  a  foot- 
ball between  his  hands,  and  then  endeavour  to  join  them,  and  he 
will  know.  If  he  thinks  this  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  solidity, 
what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  consists,  I  promise  to  tell  him  what  it  iS| 
and  wherein  it  consists,  when  he  tells  me  what  thinking  is,  or 
wherein  it  consists ;  or  explains  to  me  what  extension  or  motion 
is,  which  perhaps  seems  much  easier.  The  simple  ideas  we  have 
are  such  as  experience  teaches  them  us  ;  but  if,  beyond  that,  we 
endeavour  by  words  to  make  them  clearer  in  the  mind,  we  shall 
succeed  no  better  than  if  we  went  about  to  dear  up  the  darkness 
of  a  blind  mau^s  mind  by  talking,  and  to  discourse  into  him  the 
ideas  of  light  and  colours.  The  reason  of  this  I  shall  show  in 
another  place* 


CHAPTEB  V. 

OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS  OF  DIVERS  SENSES. 

The  ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  sense  are  of  space  or  ex- 
tension, figure,  rest  and  motion :  for  these  make  perceivable 
impressions  both  on  the  eyes  and  touch ;  and  we  can  receive  and 
convey  into  our  minds  the  ideas  of  our  extension,  figure,  motion, 
and  rest  of  bodies,  both  by  seeing  and  feeling.  But  having 
occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  of  these  in  another  place^  I  here 
only  enumerate  them. 
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CHAPTEB  VL 

OF  SIMFLE  IDEAS  OF  BEFLECTIOIT. 

/      1.  Simple  ideas  of  reflection  cure  the  operaHone  of  the  mind  abovt 

^    its  other  ideas. — The  mind,  receiyinfl;  tne  ideas  mentioned  in  the 

foregoing  chapters  from  withoat,  wnen  it  turns  its  viev  inward 

upon  itself,  and  observes  its  own  actions  about  those  ideas  it  has, 

takes  from  thence  other  ideas,  which  are  as  capable  to  be  the 

objects  of  its  contemplation  as  any  of  those  it  received  from 

foreign  things. 

2.  The  idea  of  peroepHon,  and  idea  of  mUing,  we  have  from 

>-  reflection. — The  two  great  and  principal  actions  of  the  mind, 

which  are  most  frequently  considered,  and  which^are  so  frequent 

that  every  one  that  pleases  may  take  notice  of  them  in  himself, 

are  these  two :  perception  or  thinking,  and  volition  or  willing. 

I  The  power  of  thinking  is  called  ''  the  understanding,"  and  the 
power  of  volition  is  called  "  the  will ;"  and  these  two  powers  or 
abilities  in  the  mind  are  denominated  '*  faculties.**  Of  some  of 
the  modes  of  these  simple  ideas  of  reflection,  such  as  are  remem- 
brance, discerning,  reasoning,  judging,  knowledge,  faith,  &&,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS  OF  BOTH  SENSATION  AND  REFLECTION. 

1.  Pleasure  and  pain. — There  be  other  simple  ideas  which 
convey  themselves  mto  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation 
and  reflection ;  viz.,  pleasure  or  delight,  and  its  opposite,  pain  or 
uneasineBs  ;  power,  existence,  unity. 

2.  Delight  or  uneasiness,  one  or  other  of  them,  join  themselves 
to  almost  all  our  ideas  both  of  sensation  and  reflection ;  and 
there  is  scarce  any  affection  of  our  senses  from  without,  any 
retired  thought  of  our  mind  within,  which  is  not  able  to  produce 
in  us  pleasure  or  piiin.  By  "  pleasure  **  and  "  pain,'*  I  would  be 
understood  to  signify  whatsoever  delights  or  molests  us ;  whether 
it  arises  from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or  any  thing  operating 
on  our  bociies.  For  whether  we  call  it  ''satisfaction,  delight, 
pleasure,  happiness,*'  &c.,  on  the  one  side  ;  or  ''  uneasiness,  trou- 
ble, pain,  torment,  anguish,  misery,"  &c.,  on  the  other ;  they  are 
still  but  different  de^ees  of  the  same  thin^,  and  belong  to  the 
ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain,  delight  or  uneasmess ;  which  are  the 
names  I  shall  most  commonly  use  for  those  two  sortb  of  ideas. 

3.  The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  being — having  given  ua 
tJie  power  over  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  move  or  keep  them 
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at  rest  as  we  tldnk  fit,  and  also  by  the  motion  of  them  to  move 
onrselTes  and  other*  oontignoas  bodies,  in  which  consist  all  the 
actions  oft  bodj;  having  also  given  a  power  to  our  minds,  in 
several  instances,  to  choose  amongst  its  ideas  which  it  will  think 
on,  and  to  pnrsne  the  inquiry  of  this  or  that  subject  with  con- 
sideration and  attention — ^to  excite  us  to  these  actions  of  thinking 
and  motion  that  we  are  capable  of,  has  been  pleased  to  join  to 
several  thoughts  and  several  sensations  a  perception  of  deliakt. 
If  this  were  wholly  separated  from  all  our  outward  sensations 
and  inward  thoughts,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  prefer  one 
thought  or  action  to  another,  negligence  to  attention,  or  motion 
to  rest :  and  so  we  should  neither  stir  our  bodies,  nor  employ 
our  minds ;  but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run  adrift, 
without  any  du*ection  or  design ;  and  suffer  the  ideas  of  our 
minds,  like  nnregarded  shadows,  to  make  their  appearances 
there  as  it  happened,  without  attending  to  them  :  in  which  state 
man,  however  furnished  with  the  faculties  of  understanding  and 
will,  would  be  a  very  idle,  unactive  creature,  and  pass  his  time 
only  in  a  lazy,  lethargic  dream.  It  has  therefore  pleased  our 
wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  objects,  and  to  the  ideas  which 
we  receive  from  them,  as  also  to  several* of  our  thoughts,  a  con- 
comitant pleasure,  and  that  in  several  objects  to  several  degrees, 
that  those  Acuities  which  he  had  endowed  us  with  might  not 
remain  wholly  idle  and  unemployed  by  us. 

4.  Fain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on  work  that 
pleasare  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ  our  faculties  to  avoid 
that,  as  to  pursue  this :  only  this  is  worth  our  consideration — that 
pain  is  often  produced  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  produce 
pleasure  in  us.  This  their  near  conjunction,  which  makes  us  often 
feel  pain  in  the  sensations  where  we  expected  pleasure,  gives  us 
new  occasion  of  admiring  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Maker, 
who,  designing  the  preservation  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain  t<> 
the  application  of  many  things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the 
harm  that  they  will  do,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  from  them. 
But  He,  not  designing  our  preservation  barely,  but  the  preservation 
of  every  part  and  organ  in  its  perfection,  hath  in  many  cases 
annexed  pain  to  those  very  ideas  which  delight  us.  Thus  heat, 
that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  degree,  by  a  little  greater 
increase  of  it  proves  no  ordinary  torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant 
of  all  sensible  objects,  light  itself,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if 
increased  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a  very 
painful  sensation :  which  is  wisely  and  &vourably  so  ordered  by 
nature,  that  when  any  object  does  by  the  vehemency  of  its  opera- 
tion disorder  the  instruments  of  sensation,  whose  structures 
cannot  but  be  very  nice  and  delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be 

*  TiM  dbdh  and  ninth  editions  Sro,  have  our  tautead  of  ether  t  the  latter  being  the 
reading  of  the  foarth  edition,  In  folio.~£DiT.  t  ThU  Is  the  reading  of  the  aUdu 
Maojr  eC  tlM  latv  edttlooa  erroncoQalr  Inaert  ovr  beftire  **  body.*— Eda 
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warned  to  withdiaw  before  the  oma  be  quite  put  oat  of  order, 
and  80  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  mnctions  for  the  fnture.  The 
oonuderation  of  those  objects  that  produce  it  may  well  persuade 
us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of  paiu :  for  though  mat  light  be 
insufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet  the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does 
not  at  all  disease  them,  because  the  causiuff  no  disorderly  motion 
in  it  leaves  that  curious  organ  unharmed  in  its  natund  state. 
But  yet  excess  of  cold  as  well  as  heat  pains  us  because  it  is 
equally  destructiye  to  that  temper  which  is  necessary  to  the 

nservation  of  life,  and  the  exercise  of  the  seyeral  functions  of  the 
y,  and  which  consists  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  or,  if 
you  please,  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  our  bodies  con* 
fined  within  certain  bounds. 

6.  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why  God  hath 
scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  all 
the  things  that  environ  and  affect  us,  and  blended  them  together 
in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that 
we,  findiuff  imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  complete 
happiness  m  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford 
us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him  ''with  whom 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.*' 

6.  Fleoiure  and  pain, — Though  what  I  have  here  said  may 
not  perhaps  make  tne  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain  clearer  to  us 
than  our  own  experience  dqes,\B^hich  is  the  only  way  that  we 
are  capable  of  having  thenvf  yet  the  consideration  of  the  reason 
why  tney  are  annexed  to  so  many  other  ideas,  serving  to  give  us 
due  sentiments  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Sovereign 
Disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  the  main  end  of 
these  inouiries :  the  knowledge  and  veneration  of  Him  beiuff  the 
chief  end  uf  all  our  thoughts,  and  the  proper  business  of  aU  our 
understandings. 

7.  Existence  and  undty, — ^Existence  and  unity  are  two  other 
I  ideas  that  are  suggested  to  the  understanding  by  every  object 
'  without,  and  every  idea  within.    When  ideas  are  in  our  minds, 

we  consider  them  as  beinff  actually  there,  as  well  as  we  consider 
things  to  be  actually  without  us :  which  is,  that  they  exist,  or 
have  existence:  and  whatever  we  can  consider  as  one  things 
whether  a  real  being  or  idea^  suggests  to  the  understanding  the 
idea  of  unity. 

8.  Fewer,-— Tower  also  is  another  of  those  simple  ideas  which 
we  receive  from  sensation  and  reflection.  For,  observing  in 
ourselves  that  we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our 
bodies  which  were  at  rest,  the  effects  also  that  natural  bodies 
are  able  to  produce  in  one  another  occurring  every  momrat  to 
our  senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of  power. 

9.  SucoeesioTL — ^Besides  these  there  is  another  idea,  which 
though  suggested  by  our  senses,  yet  i%  more  constantly  offered. 

«> 
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m  by  what  pcuBW  in  our  own  minda ;  and  that  Is  the  idea  of 
BnocesBion.  For  if  we  look  immediatelj  into  onrtelyes,  and 
refleet  <m  what  is  obBerrable,  there,  we  ehi^  find  our  ideag 
always^  whilst  we  are  awake  or  hare  anj  thought,  passing  in 
train,  one  going  and  another  ooming  without  intermission. 

10.  Simple  idecu  the  materials  of  all  our  knawledffe.—TheM,  if 
they  are  not  all,  are  at  least  (as  I  think)  the  most  considerable  of 
fhoee  simple  ideas  which  the  mind  has,  and  out  of  which  is  made 
all  its  other  knowledge  :  all  of  which  it  receives  only  by  the  two 
fore-mentioned  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection. 

Nor  let  any  one  think  these  two  narrow  bounds  for  the  capa- 
oious  miud  of  man  to  expatiate  in,  which  takes  its  flight  farther 
than  &e  stars,  and  cannot  be  confined  by  the  limits  of  the  world  ; 
that  extends  its  thoughts  often  eyen  beyond  the  utmost  expan- 
sion of  matter,  and  makes  excursions  into  that  incomprehensible 
inane.  I  grant  all  this;  but  desire  any  one  to  assign  any 
simple  idea  which  is  not  received  from  one  of  those  inlets  before 
mentioned,  or  any  complex  idea  not  made  out  of  those  simple 
ones.  Nor  will  it  be  so  strange  to  think  these  few  simple  ideas 
sufficient  to  employ  the  quickest  thought  or  largest  capacity. 
and  to  furnish  the  materifus  of  all  that  various  knowledge  ana 
more  various  fancies  and  opinions  of  all  mankind,  if  we  consider 
how  many  words  may  be  made  out  of  the  various  compositioD 
of  twenty-four  letters ;  or  if^  going  one  step  farther,  we  will  but 
reflect  on  the  variety  of  combinations  may  be  made  with  barely 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  ideas,  viz.,  number,  whose  stock  is 
inexhaustible  and  truly  infinite  ;  and  what  a  large  and  immense 
field  doth  extension  alone  afford  the  mathematicians  1 


CHAPTEB  VIIL 

SOKE  FABTHBS  OONSID£RATIONS  0ONC£&NINO  OUB  SIMPLE 
IDEAS. 

1.  Poeitvoe  ideaefrom  prwaHve  catwe*^— Concerning  the  simple 
ideas  of  sensation  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  whatsoever  is  so 
constituted  in  nature  as  to  be  able  by  affecting  our  senses  to 
cause  any  perception  in  the  mind,  doth  thereby  produce  in  the 
understandinff  a  simple  idea ;  which,  whatever  be  the  external 
cause  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  our  discerning 
^Busulty,  it  is  by  the  mind  looked  on  and  considered  there  to  be 
a  real  positive  idea  in  the  understanding,  as  much  as  any  other 
whatsoever ;  though  perhaps  the  cause  of  it  be  but  a  privation 
in  the  subject. 

2.  Thus  the  ideas  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness,  white 
and  blacl^  motion  and  rest,  are  equally  clear  and  positive  ideas 
in  the  mind ;  though  perhaps  some  of  the  causes  which  produce 
them  are  barely  privations  in  those  subjects  from  whence  our 
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senses  derive  those  ideas.  These  the  nnderstandio^,  in  its  view 
of  them,  considftrs  all  as  dietinct  positlTe  ideas  without  takins^ 
notice  of  the  causes  that  produce  them ;  which  is  an  inquiry 
not  belonging  to  the  idea  as  it  is  in  the  understanding,  but 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing  existing  without  ua  These  are 
two  very  different  things,  and  carefully  to  be  distinguished ;  it 
being  one  thinff  to  perceive  and  know  the  idea  of  white  or  black, 
and  quite  another  to  examine  what  kind  of  particles  they  must 
be,  and  how  ranged  in  the  superficies,  to  make  any  object  appear 
white  or  black. 

3.  A  painter  or  dyer  who  never  inquired  into  their  causes, 
hath  the  ideas  of  white  and  black  and  other  colours  as  clearly, 
perfectly,  and  distincUy  in  his  understanding,  and  perhaps  more 
distinctly  than  the  philosopher  who  hath  busied  himself  in  con- 
sidering their  natures,  and  thinks  he  knows  how  far  either  of 
them  is  in  its  cause  positive  or  privative ;  and  the  idea  of  black 
is  no  less  positive  in  his  mind  than  that  of  white,  however  the 
cause  of  that  colour  in  the  external  object  may  be  only  a  pri- 
vation. 

4.  If  it  were  the  design  of  my  present  undertaking  to  inquire 
into  the  natural  causes  and  manner  of  perception,  I  should  offer 
this  as  a  reason  whv  a  privative  cause  mignt,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  produce  a  positive  idea,  viz.,  that  all  sensation  beinff  pro- 
duced in  us  only  by  different  degrees  and  modes  of  motion  m  our 
animal  spirits,  variously  agitated  by  external  objects,  the  abate- 
ment of  any  former  motion  must  as  necessarily  produce  a  new 
sensation  as  the  variation  or  increase  of  it ;  and  so  introduce  a 
new  idea,  which  depends  only  on  a  different  motion  of  the  animal 
spirits  in  that  organ. 

5.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  no  I  will  not  here  determine,  but 
appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience,  whether  the  shadow  of  a 
man,  though  it  consists  of  nothing  but  the  absence  of  light  (and 
the  more  the  absence  of  light  is,  the  more  discemible  is  the 
shadow),  does  not,  when  a  man  looks  on  it,  cause  as  dear  and 
positive  an  idea  in  his  mind  as  a  man  himself,  though  covered 
over  with  clear  sunshine !  And  the  picture  of  a  shadow  is  a 
positive  thing.  Indeed,  we  have  negative  names,  which  stand 
not  directly  for  positive  ideas,  but  for  their  absence,  such  as 
infipid^  silence,  nihil,  &c.,  which  words  denote  positive  ideas, 
V.  g.y  taste,  sound,  being,  with  a  signification  of  their  absence. 

6.  Positive  ideas  from  privative  causes, — ^And  thus  one  may 
truly  be  said  to  see  darkness.  For,  supposing  a  hole  perfectiy 
dark,  from  whence  no  light  is  reflected,  it  is  certain  one  may  see 
the  figure  of  it,  or  it  may  be  painted ;  or  whether  the  ink  I 
write  with  make  any  other  idea,  is  a  question.  The  privative 
causes  I  have  here  assigned  of  positive  ideas  are  according  to 
the  common  opinion ;  but,  in  truth,  it  will  be  hard  to  determine 
whether  there  be  really  any  ideas  from  a  privative  cause,  tUl 
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it  be  determined  whether  reat  be  any  more  a  privation  than 
motion. 

7.  Id§cu  tn  the  mind,  qtialitiet  in  bodies, — ^To  discover  the 
nature  of  our  ideas  the  better,  and  to  discourse  of  them  intel- 
ligibly, it  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  them,  as  they  are 
ideas  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  and  as  they  are  modificatiouf 
of  matter  in  tne  bodies  that  cause  such  perceptions  in  us ;  that 
so  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  usually  is  done)  that  they  are 
exactly  the  images  and  resemblances  of  something  inherent  in 
the  subject ;  most  of  those  of  sensation  beine  in  the  miud  no 
more  the  likeness  of  something  existing  wiUiout  us  than  the 
names  that  stand  for  them  are  the  likeness  of  our  ideas,  which 
yet  npon  hearing  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  ua 

8.  whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  immediate 
object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding,  that  I  call  '^  idea ;" 
and  the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  1  call  ^  quality  " 
of  the  suDJect  wherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a  snowball  bavins 
the  power  to  produce  in  us  tne  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round, 
the  powers  to  produce  those  ideas  in  us  as  they  are  in  the  snow- 
ball, I  call "  qualities ; "  and  as  they  are  sensations  or  perceptions 
in  our  understandings,  I  call  them  ^ ideas;"  which  ideas,  if  I 
speak  of  them  sometimes  as  in  the  things  themselves,  I  would  be 
understood  to  mean  those  qualities  in  the  objects  which  produce 
them  in  ua. 

9.  Primary  qucUitiet, — Qualities  thus  considered  in  bodies  are, 
First,  such  as  are  utterly  inseparable  from  the  body,  in  what 
estate  soever  it  be ;  such  as,  in  all  the  alterations  and  changes  it 
suffers,  all  the  force  can  be  used  upon  it,  it  constantly  keeps; 
and  such  as  sense  constantly  finds  in  every  particle  of  matter 
which  has  bulk  enough  to  be  perceived,  and  the  mind  finds  in- 
separable from  evexy  particle  of  matter,  though  less  than  to 
make  itself  sincly  be  perceived  by  our  senses :  v.  g.,  take  a  grain 
of  wheats  divide  it  into  two  parts,  each  part  has  still  solidity, 
extension,  figure,  and  mobility ;  divide  it  a^in,  and  it  retains 
still  the  same  qualities :  and  so  divide  it  on  till  the  parts  become 
insensible,  they  must  retain  still  each  of  them  all  those  qualities. 
For,  division  (which  is  all  that  a  mill  or  pestle  or  any  other  body 
does  upon  another,  in  reducing  it  to  insensible  parts)  can  never 
take  away  either  solidity,  extension,  figure,  or  mobility  from  any 
body,  but  only  makes  two  or  more  distinct  separate  masses  of 
matter  of  that  which  was  but  one  before;  all  which  distinct 
masses,  reckoned  as  so  many  distinct  bodies,  after  division,  make 
a  certain  number.  These  I  call  original  or  primaty  qualities  of 
body,  which  I  think  we  may  observe  to  produce  simple  ideas  in 
us,  viz^  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion  or  rest,  and  number. 

10.  Secondary  qualities. — ^condly.  Such  qualities,  which  in 
truth  are  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  powers  to  pro- 
duce various  sensations  in  us  by  their  primary  qualitieai  i  «.,  by 
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the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  their  insensible  parts,  m 
colours,  sounds,  tastes,  &c  these  I  call  secondary  qualities.  To 
these  miffht  be  added  a  third  sort^  which  are  allowed  to  be  barelj 
powers,  thouffh  they  are  as  much  real  qualities  in  the  subject  as 
those  which  I,  to  comply  with  the  common  way  of  speaking,  call 
qualities,  but,  for  distinction,  ieoondary  qualities.  For,  the 
power  in  fire  to  produce  a  new  colour  or  consistence  in  wax  or 
day  by  its  primary  qualities,  is  as  much  a  quality  in  fire  as  the 
power  it  has  to  produce  in  me  a  new  idea  or  sensation  of  warmth 
or  burning,  which  I  felt  not  before,  by  the  same  primary  qualities^ 
viz.,  the  bulk,  texture,  and  motion  of  its  insensibleparts. 

11.  How  primary  qualities  jprodttce  their  ibbcM.— Tne  next  thing 
to  be  oonsiaered  is,  how  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us  ;  and  that  ia 
manifestly  by  impulse,  the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive 
bodies  operate  in. 

12.  If^  then^  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our  minds  when 
they  produce  ideas  in  it,  and  yet  we  perceive  these  original  <^uali« 
ties  in  such  of  them  as  singly  fiUi  under  our  senses,  it  is  evident 
that  some  motion  must  be  thence  continued  by  our  nerves  or 
animal  spirits,  by  some  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  the  brain  or  the 
seat  of  sensation,  there  to  produce  in  our  minds  the  particular 
ideas  we  have  of  them.  And  since  the  extension,  figure,  number, 
and  motion  of  bodies  of  an  observable  bigness,  may  be  peroeivea 
at  a  distance  by  the  sight,  it  is  evident  some  singly  imperceptible 
bodies  must  come  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to 
the  brain  some  motion  which  produces  these  ideas  which  we  have 
(^  them  in  us. 

13.  Haw  secondary. — ^After  the  same  manner  that  the  ideas  of 
these  original  qualities  are  produced  in  ns,  we  may  conceive  that 
the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities  are  also  produced,  viz.,  bv  the 
operation  of  insensible  particles  on  our  senses.  For  it  being 
manifest  that  there  are  bodies,  and  ffood  store  of  bodies,  each 
whereof  axe  so  small  that  we  cannot  oy  any  of  our  senses  die- 
cover  either  their  bulk,  figure,  or  motion  (as  is  evident  in  the 
particles  of  the  air  and  water,  and  other  extremely  smaller  than 
those,  perhaps  as  much  snudler  than  the  particles  of  air  or 
water  as  the  particles  of  air  or  water  are  smaller  tlian  pease 
or  hailstones):  let  us  suppose  at  present  that  the  different 
motions  and  figures,  bulk  and  number,  of  such  particles,  affect- 
ing the  several  organs  of  our  senses,  produce  in  us  those 
different  sensations  i^ich  we  have  from  tne  colours  and  smells 
of  bodies,  e.  g.,  that  a  violet,  by  the  impulse  of  such  insensible 
particles  of  matter  of  peculiar  figures  and  bulks,  and  in  different 
degrees  and  modifications  of  their  motions,  causes  the  ideas  of 
the  blue  colour  and  sweet  scent  of  that  flower  to  be  produced  in 
our  minds ;  it  being  no  more  impossible  to  conceive  that  Gkxi 
should  annex  such  ideas  to  such  motions  with  which  they  have 
no  similitude,  than  that  he  should  annex  the  idea  of  pain  to  the 
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motion  of  a  jnece  of  steel  dividing  oar  flesh,  with  which  that  idea 
hath  no  resemblance. 

14.  What  I  have  said  concerning  colonrs  and  smells  may  be 
understood  also  of  tastes  and  sounds,  and  other  the  like  sensible 

Snalities ;  which,  whatever  reality  we  by  mistake  attribute  to 
iiem,  are  in  truth  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves,  bat  powers 
to  produce  various  sensations  in  us,  and  depend  on  those  primary 
qualities,  via.,  balk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  parts,  as  I 
have  said. 

15.  IdeoM  ofprima/ry  ^[WxUiiei  are  ruemUafioes;  of  uctmdaury^ 
wni, — From  whence  I  thmk  it  is  easy  to  draw  this  observation, 
that  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of 
them,  and  tiieir  patterns  do  reallv  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves  ; 
but  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  these  secondary  qualities  have  no 
resemblance  of  them  at  alL  There  is  nothing  like  oar  ideas 
existing  in  the  bodies  themselves.  They  are,  in  the  bodies  we 
denominate  from  them,  only  a  power  to  produce  those  sensations 
in  us ;  and  what  is  sweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  idea,  is  but  the  cer- 
tain bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  in  the  bodies 
^heoMelves,  which  we  call  so. 

16.  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  U^kt;  snow,  «0A«te  and  told; 
and  manna,  wAito  and  wfttiy  from  the  ideas  they  prodace  in  us, 
which  qualities  are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  same  in  those 
bodies  that  those  ideas  are  in  us,  the  one  the  perfect  resemblance 
of  the  other,  as  they  are  in  a  mirror ;  and  it  wonld  by  most  men 
be  judged  very  extravagant,  if  one  should  sav  otherwise.  And 
yet  he  that  will  consider  thit  the  same  fire  that  at  one  distance 
produeea  in  us  the  sensation  of  warmth,  does  at  a  nearer  approach 

E reduce  in  us  the  &r  different  sensation  of  pain,  ought  to  bethink 
imself  what  reason  he  hns  to  say,  that  his  idea  of  warmth  which 
was  produced  in  him  by  the  fire,  is  actually  in  the  fire,  and  his 
idea  of  pain  which  the  same  fire  produced  in  him  the*  same 
wav  is  not  in  the  fire.  Why  is  whiteness  and  eoldneaf  in j.^snow 
and  pain  not,  when  it  produces  the  one  and  the  other  idea '.in  us, 
and  can  do  neither  bat  by  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  and  motion 
of  its  solid  parts  1 

17.  The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  motion  of  the 
parts  of  fire  or  snow  are  really  in  them,  whether  any  one's  senses 
perceive  them  or  no ;  and  Uierefore  they  may  be  called  rwl 
qualities,  because  they  really  exist  in  those  bodies.  Sat  light, 
heat,  whiteness,  or  coldness,  are  no  more  really  in  them  uian 
sickness  or  pain  is  in  manna.  Take  away  the  sensation  of  them  ; 
l«t  not  the  eyes  see  light  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  hear  sounds ; 
let  Uie  palate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose  smell ;  and  all  colours, 
tastes,  Odours,  and  sounds,  as  they  are  such  particular  ideas, 
vanish  and  cease,  and  are  reduced  to  their  causes,  ».  «.,  bulk« 
figure,  and  motion  of  parts. 

ifi.  A  piece  of  manna  of*  sensible  bulk  is  able  to  produce  in 
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ti8  the  idea  of  a  round  or  square  figure ;  and,  hj  being  removed 
from  one  place  to  another,  the  idea  of  motion.  This  idea  of 
motion  represents  it  as  it  really  is  in  the  manna  moving ;  a 
circle  or  square  are  the  same,  whether  in  idea  or  existence,  in 
the  mind  or  in  the  manna ;  and  this  both  motion  and  figure  are 
really  in  the  manna,  whether  we  take  notioe  of  them  or  no :  this 
every  body  is  ready  to  n^ee  to.  Besides,  nuuina,  by  the  bulk, 
figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  its  parts,  has  a  power  to  produce 
the  sensations  of  sickness,  and  sometimes  of  acute  pains  or  grip- 
ings,  in  us.  That  these  ideas  of  sickness  and  pain  are  not  in  the 
manna,  but  effects  of  its  operations  on  us,  and  are  nowhere  when 
we  feel  them  not ;  this  also  every  one  readily  agrees  to.  And 
yet  men  are  hardly  to  be  brought  to  think  that  sweetness  land 
whiteness  are  not  really  in  manna,  which  are  but  the  effects  of 
the  operations  of  manna  by  tht»  motion,  size,  and  figure  of  its 
particles  on  the  eyes  and  palate  ;  as  the  pain  and  sickness  caused 
by  manna,  are  confessedly  nothing  but  the  effects  of  its  operations 
on  the  stomach  and  guts  by  the  size,  motion,  and  figure  of  its 
insensible  parts  (for  by  nothing  else  can  a  body  operate,  as  has 
been  proved) :  as  if  it  could  not  operate  on  the  eyes  and  palate, 
and  thereby  produce  in  the  mind  particular  distinct  ideas  which 
in  itself  it  has  not,  as  well  as  we  allow  it  can  operate  on  the  guts 
and  stomach,  aiid  thereby  produce  distinct  ideas  which  in  itself 
it  has  not.  These  ideas  being  all  effects  of  the  operations  of 
manna  on  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  by  the  size,  figure,  number, 
and  motion  of  its  parts,  why  those  produced  by  the  eyes  and 
palate  should  rather  be  thought  to  he  really  in  the  manna  than 
those  produced  by  the  stomach  and  guts :  or  why  the  pain  and 
eickness,  ideas  that  are  the  effects  of  manna,  should  be  thought 
to  be  nowhere  when  they  are  not  felt :  and  yet  the  sweetness  and 
whiteness,  effects  of  the  same  manna  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
by  ways  equally  as  unknown,  should  be  thought  to  exist  in  the 
manna,  when  they  are  not  seen  nor  tasted;  would  need  some 
reason  to  explain. 

19.  Ideas  of  primary  qualities  are  resemblanoei ;  cfeeoondary, 
not, — Let  us  consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphyry ; 
hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colours  vanish :  it  no 
longer  produces  any  such  ideas  in  us.  Upon  the  return  of  li^ht, 
it  produces  these  appearances  on  us  again.  Can  any  one  think 
any  real  alterations  are  made  in  the  porphyry  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  light,  and  that  those  ideas  of  whiteness  and  red- 
ness are  really  in  porphyry  in  the  light,  when  it  is  plain  it  has  y 
no  colour  in  the  dark  I  Ic  has  indeed  such  a  configuration  of-^ 
particles,  both  night  and  day,  as  are  apt,  by  the  rays  of  light 
rebounding  from  some  parts  of  that  harci  stone,  to  produce  in  us 
the  idea  of  redness,  and  from  others  the  idea  of  whiteness.  But 
whiteness  or  redness  are  not  in  it  at  any  time,  but  such  a  texture 
that  hath  the  power  to  produce  such  a  sensation  in  us. 
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fiO.  Found  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colonr  will  be 
altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  sweet  taste  into  an  oily  one« 
What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of  the  pestle  make  in  any 
body,  but  an  alteration  of  the  texture  of  it  1 

21.  Ideas  being  thus  distinguished  and  understood,  we  may  be 
able  to  give  an  account  how  the  (same  watei^at  theC^me  time^ 
may  pr^uce  the  idea  of  cold  by  one  hand,  and  of  heat  by  the 
other ;  whereas  it  is  impossible  that  thersame  wate^  if  those 
ideas  were  really  in  it,  should  at  the  same Sime  be  both  hot  and 
eold.    For  if  we  imagine  warmth  as  it  is  in  our  hands,  to  be 
nothing  but  a  certain  sort  and  degree  of  motion  in  the  minute 
particles  of  our  nerves  or  animal  spirits,  we  may  understand 
how  it  U  possible  that  the  same  water  may  at  the  same  time 
produce  the  sensation  of  heat   in  one  hand,  and  cold  in  the 
other ;  which  yet  figure  never  does,  that  never  producing  the     / 
idea  of  a  square  by  one  hand  which  has  producea  the  idea  of  a  ^ 
globe  by  another.    But  if  the  sensation  of  heat  and  cold  be 
nothing  but  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  motion  of  the 
minute  parts  of  our  bodies,  caused  by  the  corpuscles  of  any  other  . 
body,  it  is  easy  to  be  understood  that  if  that  motion  be  greater 

in  one  hand  than  in  the  other,  if  a  body  be  applied  to  the  two 
hands,  which  has  in  its  minute  particles  a  greater  motion  than 
in  those  of  one  of  the  hands  and  a  less  than  in  those  of  the  other, 
it  will  increase  the  motion  of  the  one  hand,  and  lessen  it  in  the 
other,  and  so  cause  the  different  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  that 
depend  thereon. 

22.  I  have,  in  what  just  goes  before,  been  engaged  in  physical 
inqairiee  a  little  farther  than  perhaps  I  intended.  But  it  beincr 
necessary  to  make  the  nature  of  sensation  a  little  understood,  and 

to  make  the  difference  between  the  qualities  in  bodies  and  the  ^ 
ideas  produced  by  them  in  the  mind  to  be  distinctly  conceived, 
without  which  it  were  impossible  to  discourse  intelligibly  of 
them,  I  hope  I  shall  be  parHoned  this  little  excursion  into  natural 
philosophy,  it  being  necessary  in  our  present  inquiry  to  distin- 
guish the  primary  and  real  qualities  of  bodies,  which  are  always 
in  them,  (viz.,  solidity,  extension,  ficrure,  number,  and  motion  or 
reet^andare  sometimes  perceived  by  us,  viz.,  when  the  bjyjjes    1     ^.^    '/ 
they  are^in  are  big  enough  singly  to  be  discerned,)  trom*^  those  ^ 
seconSMy^ncT  imputed  quatilies,  whTch  are  but  the  powers  of  C  \  ,  "?S' ' 
seveiaToomblnations  of  those  primary  ones,  when  they  operate      ^    -^^ 
withogJLbfiing  HUtinMly  f\}f^f^j-p^A »  thereby  welilso  may  come  io 
know  what  ideas  are,  and  what  are  not,  resemblances  of  some- 
thing really  existing  in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  them. 

23.  Three  eorU  ofqualitiee  in  bodies,'~The  qualities  then  that 
are  in  bodies,  rightly  considered,  are  of  three  sorts : 

First  The  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or  rest 
of  their  solid  parts ;  those  are  in  them,  whether  we  perceive 
them  or  no;  and  when  they  are  of  that  size  that  we  can  discover 
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them,  we  have  by  these  an  idea  of  the  thing  ae  it  is  in  itself,  as 
18  plain  in  artificial  things.    These  I  call  jpnmof^  qualities. 

Secondly.  The  power  that  is  in  any  oody,  hy  reason  of  its 
insensible  primary  qualities,  to  operate  after  a  peculiar  manner 
on  any  of  our  senses,  and  thereby  produce  in  us  the  different 
ideas  of  several  colours,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  &&  These  are 
usually  called  Mrmble  qualities. 

Thirdly.  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  the  par- 
ticular couBtitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  sudi  a 
change  in  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  another  body, 
as  to  make  it  operate  on  our  senses  differently  from  what  it  did 
before.  Thus  the  sun  has  a  power  to  make  wax  white,  and  fire, 
to  make  lead  fluid.    These  are  usually  called  *'  powers." 

The  first  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  I  think  may  be  properly 
called  real,  original,  or  nrimary  qualities,  because  they  are  in 
the  things  themselves,  wnethcr  they  are  perceived  or  no ;  and 
upon  their  different  modifications  it  is  that  the.  secondary  quali- 
ties depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  powers  to  act  differently  upon  other 
things,  which  powers  result  from  the  different  modifications  of 
those  primary  qualities. 

24.  The  first  are  resemblanoes ;  the  eecand  thought  reaemblaneee, 
hut  are  not;  the  third  neither  are,  nor  are  thought  so. — But  though 
these  two  latter  sorts  of  qualities  are  powers  barely,  and  nothing 
but  powers,  relating  to  several  other  bodies,  and  resulting  from 
the  different  modifications  of  the  original  qualities,  yet  they  are 
generally  otherwise  thought  of.  For  the  second  sort,  viz.,  the 
powers  to  produce  several  ideas  in  us  by  our  senses,  are  looked 
upon  as  real  qualities  in  the  things  thus  affecting  us ;  but  the 
third  sort  are  called  and  esteemed  barely  powers.  V.  g.,  the 
idea  of  heat  or  light  which  we  receive  by  our  eyes  or  touch  from 
the  sun,  are  commonly  thought  real  qualities  existing  in  the  sun, 
and  somethinff  more  than  mere  powers  in  it.  But  when  we  con* 
aider  the  sun  m  reference  to  wax,  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we 
look  upon  the  whiteness  and  softness  produced  in  the  wax,  not  as 
qualities  in  the  sun,  but  effects  produced  by  powers  in  it :  whereas, 
u  rightly  considered,  these  Qualities  of  liffht  and  warmth,  which 
are  perceptions  in  me  when  i  am  warmed  or  enlightened  by  the 
sun,  are  no  otherwise  in  the  sun  than  the  changes  made  in  the 
wax,  when  it  is  blanched  or  melted,  are  in  the  sun.  They  are 
all  of  them  equally  powers  in  the  sun,  depending  on  its  primary 
qualities,  whereby  it  is  able  in  the  one  case  so  to  alter  tne  bulk, 
figure,  texture,  or  motion  of  some  of  the  insensible  parts  of  my 
eyes  or  hands  as  thereby  to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of  light  or 
heat,  and  in  the  other  it  is  able  so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  or  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  the  wax  as  to  make 
them  fit  to  produce  in  me  the  distinct  ideas  of  white  and  fluid. 

25.  The  reason  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken  for  real  quali* 
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ties,  and  the  other  only  for  bare  powers,  seems  to  be  because  the 
ideas  we  have  of  distinct  coloars,  sounds,  &g.  containing  nothing 
At  all  in  them  of  balk,  figure,  or  motion,  we  are  not  apt  to  think 
them  the  effects  of  these  primary  qualities  which  appear  not  to 
our  senses  to  operate  in  their  production,  and  with  which  they 
have  not  any  apparent  congruity,  or  conceiyable  connexion. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  are  so  forward  to  imagine  that  those  ideas 
are  the  resemblances  of  something  really  existing  in  the  objects 
themselves,  since  sensation  discovers  nothing  of  bulk,  figure,  or 
motion  of  parts,  in  their  production,  nor  can  reason  show  how 
bodies  by  meir  bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  should  produce  in  the 
mind  the  ideas  of  blue  or  yellow,  &a  But,  in  the  other  case,  in 
the  operations  of  bodies  changing  the  qualities  one  of  another, 
we  plainly  discover  that  the  quality  produced  hath  commonly  y/^ 
no  resemblance  with  anything  in  the  thiog  producing  it ;  where-  ^ 
lore  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  effect  of  power.  For  though, 
reoeiyinff  the  idea  of  heat  or  light  from  the  sun,  we  are  apt  to 
think  it  18  a  perception  and  resemblance  of  such  a  quality  in  the 
Bun,  yet  when  we  see  wax  or  a  fair  face  receive  change  of  colour 
from  the  sun,  we  cannot  imagine  that  to  be  the  perception  or 
resemblance  of  any  thing  in  the  sun,  because  we  nnd  not  those 
different  colours  in  the  sun  itself:  for,  our  senses  being  able  to 
observe  a  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  sensible  qualities  in  two 
difEf'rent  external  objects,  we  forwanlly  enough  conclude  the 
production  of  any  sensible  quality  in  any  subject  to  be  an  effect 
of  bare  power,  and  not  the  communication  of  any  quality  which 
was  really  in  the  efiBcient,  wheu  we  find  no  such  sensible  quality 
in  the  thmg  that  produced  it.  But  our  senses  not  beiug  able  to 
discover  any  unlikeness  between  the  idea'  produced  'In  us  and 
the  quality  of  the  object  producing  it,  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  our  ideas  are  resemblances  of  something  in  the  objects,  and 
not  the  effects  of  certain  powers  placed  in  the  modification  of 
their  primary  qualities,  with  which  primary  qualities  the  ideas 
produced  in  us  nave  no  resemblance. 

%^  Seoondary  qualUiei  iwofcld  :  firii^  immed^ 
moondX^^  fMduUdy  pereeioaJble, — ^To  conclude:  besides  those 
before-mentioned  primary  equalities  in  bodies,  viz.,  bulk,  figure, 
extension,  number,  and  motion  of  their  solid  pnrts,  all  the  rest 
whereby  we  take  notice  of  bodies,  and  distinguisih  them  one  from 
another,  are  nothing  else  but  seyeral  powers  in  them  depending 
on  those  primary  equalities,  whereby  they  are  fitted,  either  by 
immediately  operatms  on  our  bodies,  to  produce  several  different 
ideas  in  us ;  or  else  by  operating  on  other  bodies,  so  to  change 
their  primary  qualities  as  to  render  them  capable  of  producing 
ideas  m  us  different  from  what  before  they  did.  The  former  of 
these,  I  think*  may  be  called  secondary  qualities  immediately 
peroeivablej  ths  latter,  secondary  qualities  mediately  per- 
^vable* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  PERCEPTION. 

1.  Pereeption  the  first  dmpte  idea  ef  refieeUon, — Peroepdon,  as 
it  is  the  first  ijeicnlty  of  the  mind  exercised  about  oar  ideas,  so  it 
is  the  first  and  simplest  idea  we  have  from  reflection,  and  is  bj 

y  some  called  '*  thinkms "  in  general.  Though  thinking,  in  the 
propriety  of  the  English  tongue,  signifies  that  sort  of  operation 
uf  the  mind  about  its  ideas  wherein  the  mind  is  active ;  where 
it,  with  some  degree  of  voluntary  attention,  considers  any  thinff : 
for  in  bare,  naked  perception,  the  mind  is,  for  the  most  part,  only 
passive,  and  what  it  perceives  it  cannot  avoid  perceiving. 

2.  Is  ordy  when  the  mind  receives  the  impression, — What  per- 
ception is,  every  one  will  know  better  by  reflecting  on  what  he 
does  himself,  when  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  &c.  or  thmks,  than  by 
any  discourse  of  mine.  Whoever  reflects  on  what  passes  in  hia 
own  mind,  cannot  miss  it ;  and  if  he  does  not  reflect,  all  the  words 
in  the  world  cannot  make  him  have  any  notion  of  it. 

r-'  3.  This  is  certain,  that  whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the 
I  body,  if  they  reach  not  the  mind ;   whatever  impressions  are 
i  made  on  the  outward  parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  notice  of 
\  within ;  there  is  no  perception.    Fire  may  btlm  our  bodies  with 
'no  other  effect  than  it  does  a  billet,  unless  the  motion  be  con- 
tinued to  the  brain,  and  there  the  sense  of  heat  or  idea  of  pain 
be  produced  in  the  mind,  wherein  consists  actual  perception. 

4.  How  often  may  a  man  observe  in  himself,  tbat  whilst  his 
mind  is  intently  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  some  objects^ 
and  curiously  surveying  some  ideas  that  are  there,  it  takes  no 
notice  of  impressions  of  sounding  bodies  made  upon  the  organ 
of  hearing  with  the  same  alteration  that  uses  to  be  for  the  pro- 
ducing the  idea  of  sound  1  A  sufficient  impulse  there  may  be 
on  the  organ  ;  but  it  not  reaching  the  observation  of  the  mind, 
there  follows  no  perception :  ana  though  the  motion  that  uses 
to  produce  the  idea  of  sound  be  made  in  the  ear,  yet  no  sound  is 
heard.  Want  of  sensation  in  this  case  is  not  through  any  defect 
in  the  organ,  or  that  the  man*s  ears  are  less  affected  than  at 
other  times  when  he  does  hear ;  but  that  which  uses  to  produce 
the  idea,  though  conveyed  in  by  the  usual  organ,  not  being  taken 
notice  of  in  the  understanding,  and  so  imprinting  no  idea  on  the 
mind,  there  follows  no  sensation.  So  that  wherever  there  is 
sense  or  perception,  there  some  idea  is  actually  prodaced,  and 
present  in  the  understanding. 

5.  Children^  though  thw  have  ideas  in  the  womb,  have  none 
innate, — Therefore,  I  doubt  not  but  children,  by  the  ezereise  of 
their  senses  about  objects  that  affect  them  in  the  womb^  receive 
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■ome  few  ideas  before  they  are  bom,  as  the  nnavoidable  effects 
either  of  the  bodies  that  environ  them,  or  else  of  those  wants  or 
diseases  thej  suffer ;  amongst  which  (if  one  may  conjecture  con- 
cerning things  not  very  capable  of  examination)  I  think  the  ideas 
of  hunger  and  warmth  are  two,  which  probably  are  some  of 
the  first  that  children  have,  and  Which  they  scarce  ever  part 
with  again. 

6.  But  though  it  be  reasonable  to  imagine  that  children  receive 
some  ideas  before  they  come  into  the  worid,  yet  these  simple  ideas  / 
are  far  from  those  innate  principles  which  some  contend  for,  and 
we  above  have  rejected.  These  nere  mentioned,  being  the  effects 
of  sensation^  are  only  from  some  affections  of  the  body  which  hap« 
pen  to  them  there,  and  so  depend  on  something  exterior  to  the 
mind  ;  no  otherwise  differing  m  their  manner  of  proriuction  from 
other  ideas  derived  from  sense,  but  only  in  the  precedency  of 
time  :  whereas  those  innate  principles  are  supposed  to  be  quite 
of  another  nature,  not  coming  into  the  mind  by  any  accidental 
alterations  in  or  operations  on  the  body ;  but,  as  it  were,  original 
characters  impressed  upon  it  in  the  very  first  moment  of  its 
being  and  constitution. 

7.  Which  ideas  firsts  is  not  evident — As  there  are  some  ideas 
which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  may  be  introduced  into  the 
minds  of  children  in  the  womb,  subservient  to  the  necessities  of 
their  life  and  being  there ;  so  after  they  are  bom  those  ideas  are 
the  earliest  imprinted  which  happen  to  be  the  sensible  qualities 
which  first  occur  to  them :  amongst  which,  light  is  not  the  least 
eonsiderable,  nor  of  the  weakest  efficacy.  And  how  covetous  the 
mind  is  to  be  furnished  with  all  such  ideas  as  have  no  pain 
accompanyiuff  them,  may  be  a  little  guessed  by  what  is  ob- 
servable in  children  new  bom,  who  always  turn  their  eyes  to 
that  part  from  whence  the  light  comes,  lay  them  how  you  please. 
But  the  ideas  that  are  most  familiar  at  first  being  various, 
according  to  the  divers  circumstances  of  children's  first  enter- 
tainment in  the  world,  the  order  wherein  the  several  ideas  come 
at  first  into  the  mind  is  very  various  and  uncertain  also,  neither 
is  it  much  material  to  know  it. 

8.  Ideas  of  sensation  often  changed  by  the  judgment. — We  are 
farther  to  consider  concerning  perception,  that  the  ideas  we 
receive  by  sensation  are  often  m  grown  people  altered  by  the 
judgment  without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we  set  before 
onr  eyes  a  round  globe  of  any  uniform  colour,  v.  ^.,  gold,  alabaster. 
or  je^  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind 
18  of  a  flat  circle  variously  shadowed,  with  several  degrees  of 
light  and  brightness  coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we  having  by  use 
been  accustomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex 
bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  what  alterations  are  made  in  the 
reflections  of  light  by  the  difference  of  the  sensible  figrures  of 
bodies,  the  judgment  presently^  by  an  habitual  custom,  alters  the 
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appearances  into  their  caosee :  so  thati  from  that  which  truly 
is  varietj  of  shadow  or  colour  oollectinff  the  figure,  it  makes  it 
pass  for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  firames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a 
convex  figure  and  an  uniform  colour ;  when  the  idea  we  receive 
firom  thence  is  only  a  plane  variouaW  coloured,  as  is  evident  in 
painting.  To  whidi  purpose  I  shall  here  insert  a  problem  of 
that  very  ingenious  and  studious  promoter  of  real  knowledge, 
the  learned  and  worthy  Mr.  Molineuz,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
send  me  in  a  letter  some  months  since  :  and  it  is  this :  **  Suppose 
a  man  bom  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught  by  his  touch  to  die- 
tinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the  same  metal,  and 
nighly  of  the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell,  when  he  felt  one  and 
the  other,  which  is  the  cube,  which  the  sphere.  Suppose  then 
the  cube  and  sphere  placed  on  a  table,  ana  the  blind  man  to  be 
made  to  see ;  queiy.  Whether  by  his  sight,  before  he  touched 
them,  he  could  now  distinguish  and  tell  whicn  is  the  globe,  which 
the  cube  1 "  To  which  the  acute  and  iudidous  proposer  answers : 
"Not    For  though  he  has  obtained  the  experience  of  how  a 

gobe,  how  a  cube,  affects  his  touch  ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  attained 
e  experience,  that  what  affects  his  touch  so  or  so,  must  affect 
his  sight  so  or  so ;  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in  the  cube,  that 
pressed  his  hand  unequally,  shall  appear  to  his  eye  as  it  does  in 
the  cube.**  I  agree  with  this  thinking  gentleman,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  friend,  in  his  answer  to  this  his  problem ;  and 
am  of  opinion,  that  the  blind  man,  at  first  sight,  would  not  be 
able  with  certainty  to  say  which  was  the  globe,  which  the  cube, 
whilst  he  only  saw  them ;  though  he  could  unerringly  name  them 
by  his  touch,  and  certainly  distinguish  them  by  the  difference  of 
their  figures  felt.  This  I  have  set  down,  and  leave  with  my 
reader,  as  an  occasion  for  him  to  consider  how  much  he  may 
be  beholden  to  experience,  improvement,  and  acquired  notions, 
where  he  thinks  he  has  not  the  least  use  or  help  from  them ;  and 
the  rather,  because  this  observing  gentleman  farther  adds,  that 
having  upon  the  occasion  of  my  book  proposed  this  to  divers 
very  ingenious  men,  he  hardly  ever  met  with  one  that  at  first 
gave  the  answer  to  it  which  he  thinks  true,  till  by  hearing  his 
reasons  they  were  convinced. 

9.  But  this  is  not  I  Uiink,  usual  in  any  of  our  ideas  but  those 
received  by  sight ;  because  sight,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all 
our  senses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours, 
which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  sense  ;  and  also  the  far  different 
ideas  of  space,  figure  and  motion,  the  severid  varieties  whereof 
change  the  appearances  of  its  proper  objects,  viz.,  light  and 
colours  ;  we  bring  ourselves  by  use  to  jud^e  of  the  one  by  the 
other.  This,  in  many  cases,  by  a  settled  habit  in  things  whereof 
we  have  frequent  experience,  is  performed  so  constantly  and  so 
quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  sensation 
which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment ;  so  that  one,  viz.,  that 
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of  senMttion,  sexTM  only  to  excite  the  other,  and  is  scarce  taken 
notice  of  itself;  as  a  man  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and 
nndersiaudiinff,  takes  little  notice  of  the  charaeters  or  sounds,  but 
of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

10.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  so  little  notice^ 
if  we  consider  how  yery  qaick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  per- 
formed :  for  as  itself  is  thought  to  take  up  no  space,  to  have  no 
extension,  so  its  actions  seem  to  require  no  time,  but  many  of 
them  seem  to  be  crowded  into  an  instant  I  speak  this  in  com- 
parison to  the  actions  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  easily  obeenre 
this  in  his  own  thoughts  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  on 
them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  do  our  minds  with  one 
fflance  see  all  the  parts  of  a  demonstration,  which  may  very  well 
be  called  a  long  one,  if  we  consider  the  time  it  will  require  to 
put  it  into  woras,  and  step  by  step  show  it  another !  Secoudly. 
We  shall  not  be  so  much  surprised  that  this  is  done  in  us  with 
so  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how  the  facility  which  we  get  of 
doing  things,  by  a  custom  of  doing,  makes  them  often  pass  in  us 
without  our  notice.  Habits,  especially  such  as  Are  begun  yery 
early,  come  at  last  to  produce  actions  in  us  which  often  escape 
our  observation.  How  frequently  do  we  in  a  day  cover  our  eyes 
with  our  eye>lid8,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in  the 
dark  I  Men,  that  by  cuRtom  have  got  the  use  of  a  by-word,  do 
almost  in  every  sentence  pronounce  sounds  which,  though  taken 
notice  of  by  others,  they  themselves  neither  Keiur  nor  observe. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  so  strange  that  our  mind  should  often 
diange  the  idea  of  its  sensation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and 
make  one  serve  only  to  excite  the  other,  without  our  taking 
notice  of  it. 

11.  Perception  puts  the  diferenee  between  ammale  and  inferior  ^ 
heinge. — This  &culty  of  perception  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which    / 
puts  the  distinction  betwixt  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  inferior  - 
parts  of  nature.     For  however  vegetables  nave,  many  of  them, 
some  degrees  of  motion,  and,  upon  the  different  application  of 
other  bodies  to  them,  do  very  briskly  alter  their  figures  and 
motiona,  and  so  have  obtained  the  name  of  '*  sensitive  plants  *' 
from  a  motion  which  has  some  resemblance  to  that  which  in 
animals  follows  upon  sensation;  yet  1  suppose  it  is  ail  bare 
mechanism,  and  no  otherwise  produced  than  the  turning  of  a 
wild  oat-beard  by  the  insinuation  of  the  particles  of  moisture,  or 
the  shortening  of  a  rope  by  the  affusion  of  water.    All  which  is 
done  without  any  sensation  in  the  subject,  or  the  having  or 
receiving  any  ideas. 

12.  Perception,  I  believe,  is  in  some  degree  in  all  sorts  of  ani- 
mals ;  though  in  some  possibly  the  avenues  proyided  by  nature 
for  the  reception  of  sensations  are  so  few,  and  the  perception  they 
are  reoeivea  with  so  obscure  and  dull,  that  it  comes  extremely 
•hort  of  the  quickness  and  variety  of  sensations  which  is  in  other 
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animals :  but  yet  it  is  sufficient  for  and  wisely  adapted  to  the 
state  and  coudiUon  of  that  sort  of  animals  who  are  thus  made  ; 
so  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Maker  phtinlj  appears 
in  all  the  parts  of  this  stupendous  fabric,  and  all  the  several 
degrees  ana  ranks  of  creatures  in  it. 

13.  We  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oyster  or  cockle, 
reasonably  conclude  that  it  has  not  so  many  nor  so  quick  senses 
as  a  man,  or  several  other  animals  ;  nor,  if  it  had,  would  it,  in 
that  state  and  incapacity  of  transferring  itself  from  one  place  to 
another,  be  bettered  by  them.  What  good  would  sight  and 
bearing  do  to  a  creature  that  cannot  move  itself  to  or  from  the 
objects  wherein  at  a  distance  it  perceives  good  or  evil  f  And 
would  not  quickness  of  sensation  be  an  inconvenience  to  an 
animal  that  must  lie  still  where  chance  has  once  placed  it,  and 
there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder  or  warmer,  clean  or  foul,  water, 
as  it  happens  to  come  to  it  ? 

14.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  some  small  dull  per- 
ception whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  perfect  insensibility. 
And  that  this  may  be  so,  we  have  plain  instances  even  in  man- 
kind itself.  Take  one  in  whom  decrepit  old  ase  has  blotted  out 
tlie  memory  of  his  past  knowledge,  and  clearfy  wiped  out  the 
ideas  his  mind  was  formerly  stored  with ;  and  has.  by  destroying 
his  sight,  hearing,  and  smell  quite,  and  his  taste  to  a  great  degi'ee, 
stopped  up  almost  all  the  parses  for  new  ones  to  enter ;  or  if 
there  be  some  of  the  inlets  yet  half  open,  the  impressions  made 
are  scarce  perceived,  or  not  at  all  retained.  How  far  such  an 
one  (notwithstanding  all  that  is  boasted  of  innate  principles)  is 
in  hi»  knowledge  and  intellectual  faculties  above  the  condition 
of  a  cockle  or  an  oyster,  I  leave  to  be  considered.  And  if  a  man 
had  passed  sixty  years  in  such  a  state,  as  it  is  possible  he  might 
as  well  as  three  days,  I  wonder  what  difference  there  would  have 
been,  in  any  intellectual  perfections,  between  him  and  the  lowest 
degree  of  animals. 

15.  Perception  the  inlet  of  knowledge, — ^Perception,  then,  being 
the  firat  step  and  degree  towards  knowledge,  and  the  inlet  of 
all  the  materials  of  i^  the  fewer  senses  any  man  as  well  as  any 
other  creature  hath,  and  the  fewer  and  duller  the  impressions  are 
that  are  made  by  them,  and  the  duller  the  faculties  are  that  are 
employed  about  them,  the  more  remote  are  they  from  that  know- 
ledge which  is  to  be  found  in  some  men.  But  this,  beins  in  great 
variety  of  decrees  (as  may  be  perceived  amongst  men),  cannot 
certainly  be  discovered  in  the  several  species  of  animals,  much 
less  in  their  particular  individuals.  It  suffices  me  only  to  have 
remarked  here,  that  perception  is  the  first  operation  of  all  our 
intellectual  &culties,  and  the  inlet  of  all  knowledge  into  our 
minds.  And  1  am  apt,  too,  to  imagine  that  it  is  perception  in 
the  lowest  degree  of  it  which  puts  the  boundaries  between 
animals  and  the  inferior  ranks  of  creatures.    But  this  I  mention 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  BETENTION. 

1.  ContemplcUion, — The  next  fiunilty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
makes  a  fJEurtber  progress  towards  knowied^,  is  that  which  I  t»ill 
retention  or  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas  which  from  senaa« 
tion  or  reflection  it  hath  received.  This  is  done  two  ways.  First, 
by  keeping  the  idea  which  is  brought  into  it  for  some  timo 
actaally  in  view,  which  is  called  contemplation. 

2.  Memory, — ^The  other  way  of  retention  is  the  power  to  re- 
vive again  in  our  minds  those  ideas  which  after  imprinting  have 
disappeared,  or  have  been  as  it  were  laid  aside  out  of  sight ;  and 
thus  we  do,  when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or  sweet,  the 
object  being  removed.  This  is  memory,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the->^ 
storehouse  of  our  ideas.  For  the  uarrow  mind  of  man,  not  being  / 
capable  of  having  many  ideas  under  view  and  consideration  at/ 
once,  it  was  necessaty  to  have  a  repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas,) 
which  at  another  time  it  might  have  use  o£  But  our  ideas 
being  nothing  but  actual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  cease 
to  be  any  thing  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  laying 
up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory  signifies  no 
more  but  this, — ^that  the  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cases,  to 
revive  perceptions  which  it  has  once  nad,  with  this  additional 
perception  annexed  to  them,— that  it  has  had  them  before. 
And  in  thid  sense  it  is  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our 
memories,  when  indeed  they  are  actually  nowhere,  but  only 
there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind  when  it  will  to  revive  them  again, 
and,  as  it  were,  paint  them  anew  on  itself,  though  some  with 
more,  some  with  less,  difiiculty ;  some  more  livety,  and  others 
more  obscurely.  And  thus  it  is  by  the  assistance  of  this  faculty 
that  we  are  said  to  have  all  those  ideas  in  our  understandings, 
which  though  we  do  not  actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring 
in  flight,  and  make  appear  again  and  be  the  objects  of  our 
thoughts,  without  the  help  of  those  sensible  qualities  which  first 
imprinted  them  there. 

3.  AtterUion,repetiiionyple(i8uref  and  pain  Jixi^^ — Attention  , 
and  repetition  help  much  to  the  fixing  any  ideas  in  the  memory ;  ^ 
but  those  which  naturally  at  first  make  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  impression,  are  those  which  are  accompanied  with 
pleasure  or  pain.  The  ffreat  business  of  the  senses  bein^  to 
make  us  take  notice  of  what  hurts  or  advantages  the  body,  it  is 
wisely  ordered  by  nature  (as  has  been  shown)  that  pain  should 
accompany  the  reception  of  several  ideas  i  which,  supplying  th» 
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place  of  consideration  and  reasoning  in  children,  and  acting 
quicker  than  consideration  in  grown  men,  makes  both  the  young 
and  old  avoid  painful  objects  with  that  haste  which  is  necessary 
for  their  presenration,  and  in  both  settles  in  the  memory  a  caution 
for  the  future. 

4.  Ideas  fade  in  the  memory, — Concerning  the  seyeral  degrees 
of  lasting  wherewith  ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memory,  we 
may  obsjerve,  that  some  of  them  have  been  produced  in  the  under- 
standing by  an  object  affecting  the  senses  once  only,  and  no  more 
thafi  once :  others,  that  have  more  than  once  offered  themselves 
to  the  senses,  have  yet  been  little  taken  notice  of;  the  mind, 
either  heedless  as  in  children,  or  otherwise  employed  as  in  men, 
intent  only  on  one  thing,  not  setting  the  stamp  deep  into  itself; 
and  in  some,  where  they  are  set  on  with  care  and  repeated  im- 
pressions, either  through  the  temper  of  the  body  or  some  other 
default,  the  memory  is  very  weak.  In  all  these  cases,  ideas  in 
the  mind  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanish  quite  out  of  the  under- 
standing,  leaving  no  more  footsteps  or  remaining  characters  of 
themselves,  than  shadows  do  flying  over  fields  of  com :  and  the 
mind  is  as  yoid  of  them  as  if  they  never  had  been  there. 

5,  Thus  many  of  those  ideas  which  were  produced  in  the 
minds  of  children  in  the  beginning  of  their  sensation  (some  of 
which  perhaps,  as  of  some  pleasures  and  pains,  were  before  they 
were  born,  and  others  in  their  infancy),  if  in  the  future  course  of 
their  lives  they  are  not  repeated  again,  are  quite  lost,  without 
the  least  glimpse  remaiiiing  of  them.  This  may  be  observed  in 
those  who  by  some  mischance  have  lost  their  sight  when  they 
were  very  young,  in  whom  the  ideas  of  colours,  having  been  but 
slightly  taken  notice  of,  and  ceasing  to  be  repeated,  do  quite  wear 
out;  so  that  some  years  after  there  is  no  more  notion  nor 
memory  of  colours  left  in  their  minds,  than  in  those  of  people  born 
blind.  The  memory  in  some  meu,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious, 
even  to  a  miracle  ;  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay 
of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in 
minds  the  most  retentive  ;  so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  re- 
newed by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or  reflection  on  those 
kinds  of  objects  which  at  first  occasioned  them,  the  print  wears 
out,  and  st  last  there  remains  nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the 
ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of  our  youth  often  die  before  us  ;  and 
our  minds  represent  to  us  thoae  tombs  to  which  we  are  approach- 
ing ;  where  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  in- 
scriptions are  effia.ced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away. 
The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours ;  and 
if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vaiiish  and  disappear.  How  much 
the  constitution  of  our  bodies,  and  the  make  of  our  animal 
spirits,  are  concerned  in  this ;  and  whether  the  temper  of  the 
brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in  some  it  retains  the  cha- 
teeters  drawn  on  it  like  mai^b]*^  iii  others  like  free-stone,  and  in 
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Others  little  better  than  sand,  I  shall  not  here  inquire :  though 
it  may  seem  probable  that  the  constitution  of  the  body  does 
sometimes  influence  the  memory ;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a 
disease  quite  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a 
fever  in  a  few  days  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust  and  confu« 
don,  which  seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble. 

6.  CanitanUf/  repeated  ideas  can  eoarceoelost, — ^But  concerning 
the  ideas  themselves  it  is  easy  to  remark,  that  those  that  are 
oftenest  refreshed  (amongst  which  are  those  that  are  conveyed 
into  the  mind  by  more  ways  than  one)  by  a  frequent  return  of 
the  objects  or  actions  that  produce  them,  fix  themselves  best  in 
the  memory,  and  remain  clearest  and  longest  there :  and  there- 
fore those  which  are  of  the  original  qualities  of  bodies,  vis., 
solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion,  and  rest;  and  those  that 
almost  constantly  affect  our  bodies,  as  heat  and  cold;  and 
those  which  are  the  affections  of  all  kinds  of  beings,  as  exis- 
tence, duration,  and  number,  which  almost  every  object  that 
affects  our  senses,  every  thought  which  employs  our  minds, 
bring  along  with  them:  these,  I  say,  and  the  like  ideas,  ai*e 
seldom  quite  lost  whilst  the  mind  retains  any  ideas  at  aU. 

7.  In  remembering^  the  mind  is  often  active, — In  this  secondary 
perception,  as  I  may  bo  call  it,  or  viewing  again  the  ideas  that 
are  lodged  in  the  memory,  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  than 
barely  passive ;  the  appearances  of  those  dormant  pictures  de- 
pending sometimes  on  the  wilL  The  mind  very  often  sets  itself 
on  work  in  search  of  some  hidden  idea,  and  turns,  as  it  were,  the 
eye  of  the  soul  upon  it ;  though  sometimes  too  they  start  up  in 
our  minds  of  their  own  accord,  and  offer  themselves  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  very  often  are  roused  and  tumbled  out  of  their 
dark  cells  into  open  daylight  by  some  turbulent  and  tempestuous 
passion ;  our  affections  bringing  ideas  to  our  memory  which  had 
otherwise  lain  quiet  and  unregarded.  This  farther  is  to  be  ob* 
served  concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  upon 
occasion  revived  by  the  mind, — that  they  are  not  only  (as  ths 
word  **  revive "  imports)  none  of  them  new  ones,  but  also  that 
the  mind  takes  notice  of  them  as  of  a  former  impression^  and  re> 
news  its  acquaintance  with  them  as  with  ideas  it  had  knowQ 
before.  So  that  though  ideas  formerly  imprinted  are  not  ali 
constantly  in  view,  yet  in  remembrance  tney  are  constantly 
known  to  be  such  as  have  been  formerly  imprinted,  i.  e,,  in  view, 
and  taken  notice  of  before  by  the  understanding. 

8.  TvH)  defects  in  the  memortf,  oblivion  and  slovmess, — Memory, 
in  an  intellectual  creature,  is  necessaxy  in  the  next  degree  to 
perception.  It  is  of  so  great  moment,  that  where  it  is  wanting 
all  the  rest  of  our  faculties  are  in  a  great  measure  useless ;  and 
we  in  our  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  knowledge,  could  not  pro- 
ceed beyond  present  objects,  were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of  our 
memories,  wherein  there  may  be  two  defects. 
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First,  That  it  loses  the  idea  qaite ;  and  so  fkr  it  prodncee 
perfect  ignorance.  For  since  we  can  know  nothing  further 
than  we  naye  the  idea  of  it,  when  that  is  gone  we  are  m  perfect 
ignorance. 

Seoondlj,  That  it  moves  slowly,  and  retricYes  not  the  ideaii 
I  that  it  has,  and  are  laid  np  in  store,  quick  enough  to  serve  the 
;  mind  upon  occasions.  This,  if  it  be  to  a  great  degree,  is  stu- 
pidity ;  and  he  who  through  this  default  in  his  memory  has  not 
the  ideas  that  are  really  preserved  there  ready  at  hand  when 
/  need  and  occasion  calls  for  them,  were  almost  as  good  be  without 
them  quite,  since  they  serve  him  to  little  purpose.  The  dull 
man  wno  loses  the  opportunity  whilst  he  is  seelong  in  his  mind 
for  thoee  ideas  that  should  serve  his  turn,  is  not  much  more 
happy  in  his  knowledge  than  one  that  is  perfectly  ignorant.  It 
is  the  business  therefore  of  the  memory  to  furnish  to  the  mind 
those  dormant  ideas  which  it  has  present  occasion  for ;  in  the 
having  them  ready  at  hand  on  all  occasions,  consists  that  which 
we  call  invention,  fancy,  and  quickness  of  paria. 

0.  These  are  defects  we  may  observe  in  the  memory  of  one 
man  compared  with  another.  There  is  another  defect  which  we 
may  conceive  to  be  in  the  memory  of  man  in  general^  compared 
with  some  superior  created  intellectual  beings,  which  in  this 
faculty  may  so  far  excel  man,  that  they  may  have  constantly  in 
view  the  whole  sense  of  all  their  former  actions,  wherein  no  one 
of  the  thoughts  they  have  ever  had  may  slip  out  of  their  sight 
The  omniscience  of  God,  who  knows  all  things,  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  and  to  whom  the  thoughts  of  men  s  hearts  always  lie 
open,  may  satisfy  us  of  the  possibility  of  this.  For  who  can 
doubt  but  (rod  may  communicate  to  those  glorious  spirits,  his 
immediate  attendants,  any  of  his  perfections  m  what  proportion 
he  pleases,  as  far  as  created  finite  beings  can  be  capable  i  It  is 
reported  of  that  prodigy  of  parts,  Monsieur  Pascal,  that,  till  the 
decay  of  his  health  had  impaired  his  memory,  he  forgot  nothing 
of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought  in  any  part  of  his  rational 
age.  This  is  a  privilege  so  little  known  to  most  men,  that  it 
seems  almost  incredible  to  those  who,  after  the  ordinaiy  way, 
measure  all  others  by  themselves;  but  yet,  when  considered, 
ma^  help  us  to  enlarge  our  thoughts  towards  greater  ^rfectiona 
of  it  in  superior  ranks  of  spirits.  For  this  of  Mr.  Pascal  was 
still  with  the  narrowness  that  human  minds  are  confined  to 
here— of  having  great  variety  of  ideas  only  by  succession,  not 
all  at  once  :  whereas  the  several  degrees  of  angels  may  probably 
have  larger  views,  and  some  of  them  be  endowed  with  capacities 
able  to  retain  together  and  constantly  set  before  them,  as  in  one 
picture,  all  their  past  knowledge  at  once.  This,  we  may  con- 
ceive, would  be  no  small  advantage  to  the  knowledge  of  a  think- 
ing man,  if  all  his  past  thoughts  and  reasonings  could  be  always 
present  to  him ;  and  therefore  we  may  suppose  it  one  of  those 
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ways  wlierein  the  knowledge  of  separate  spirits  may  exceedingly 
surpass  ours. 

10.  BrtOeg  have  iMimory. — This  faculty  of  laying  up  and  re- 
taining the  ideas  that  are  brought  into  the  mind,  seyeral  other 
animals  seem  to  have  to  a  great  decree,  as  well  as  man.  For 
to  pass  by  other  instances,  birds*  TeamiDg  of  tunes,  and  the 
endeavours  one  may  observe  in  them  to  hit  the  notes  ri^ht,  put 
it  past  doubt  with  me  that  they  have  perception,  and  retain 
ideas  in  their  memories,  and  use  them  for  patterns.  For  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  they  should  endeavour  to  conform 
their  voices  to  notes  (as  it  is  plain  they  do)  of  which  they  had  no 
ideas.  For  though  I  should  grant  sound  may  mechanically  caiise 
a  certain  motion  of  the  animal  spirits  in  the  brains  of  those  birds 
whilst  the  tune  is  actually  playing,  and  that  motion  may  be  con- 
tinued on  to  the  muscles  of  the  wings,  and  so  the  bird  mechani- 
cally be  driven  away  by  cei*tain  noises,  because  this  may  tend 
to  the  bird's  preservation;  yet  that  can  never  be  supposed  a 
reason  why  it  should  cause  mechanically  either  whilst  the  tune 
was  playinff,  much  less  after  it  has  ceased,  such  a  motion  in  the 
organs  of  the  bird's  voice  as  should  conform  it  to  the  notes  of  a 
foreign  sound,  which  imitation  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  bird's 
preservation.  But,  which  is  more,  it  cannot  with  any  apnear' 
ance  of  reason  be  supposed  (much  less  proved)  that  birds  witnout 
sense  and  memory  can  approach  their  notes,  nearer  and  nearer 
by  degrees,  to  a  tune  played  yesterday ;  which  if  they  have  no 
idea  of  it  in  their  memory  is  now  nowhere,  nor  can  be  a  pattern 
for  them  to  imitate,  or  which  any  repeated  essays  can  bring 
them  nearer  to ;  since  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sound  of  a  pipe 
should  leave  traces  in  their  brains,  which  not  at  first,  but  oy 
their  after  endeavours,  should  produce  the  like  sounds ;  and  why 
the  sounds  they  make  themselves  should  not  make  traces  which 
they  should  follow,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pipe,  is  impossible  to 
conceive. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  DISCEBNING,  AND  OTHER  CPUSATIONS  OF  THE  MIND. 

1.  No  knowledge  wUhout  dUoemxng. — ^Another  faculty  we  may 
take  notice  of  in  our  minds,  is  that  of  discerning  and  distinguish- 
ing between  the  several  ideas  it  has.  It  is  not  enough  to  mive  a 
confused  perception  of  something  in  general :  unless  the  mind 
had  a  distinct  perception  of  different  oojects  and  their  qualities, 
it  would  be  cayible  of  very  little  knowledge ;  though  the  bodies 
that  affect  us  were  as  busy  about  us  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
mind  were  continually  employed  in  thinking.  On  this  faculty 
of  distinguishing  one  thing  from  another,  depends  the  evidence 
and  certainty  of  several  even  veiy  general  propositions,  which 
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have  pused  for  innate  truths ;  beoaoae  men,  OYeriooKing  the 
true  cause  why  those  propositions  find  universal  assent,  impute 
it  wholly  to  native  uniform  impressions  :|.  whereas  it  in  truth 
depends  upon  this  dear  discerning  fitculty  of  the  mind/ whereby 
It  perceives  two  ideas  to  be  the  same  or  different.  But  of  this 
more  hereafter. 

2.  The  cUfferenceofmt  and  Judgment — How  much  the  imper* 
ection  of  accurately  discriminating  ideas  one  from  another  lies 

either  in  the  dulness  or  faults  of  the  organs  of  sense,  or  want  of 
acuteness,  exercise,  or  attention  in  the  understanding,  or  hasti- 
ness and  precipitancy  natural  to  some  tempers,  I  will  not  here 
examine :  it  suffices  to  take  notice,  that  this  is  one  of  the  opera- 
tions that  the  mind  may  reflect  on  and  observe  in  itself.  It  is  of 
that  consequence  to  its*  other  knowledge,  that  so  &r  as  this 
&culty  is  In  itself  dull,  or  not  rightly  made  use  of  for  the  distin- 
guishing one  thing  from  another,  so  far  our  notions  are  confused, 
and  our  reason,  and  judgment  disturbed  or  misled.  If  in  having 
our  ideas  in  itte  memory  ready  at  hand  consists  quickness  of 
parts ;  in  thii  of  having  them  unconfused,  and  being  able  nicely 
to  distioffuish  one  thing  from  another  where  there  is  but  the 
least  di£rerence,  consists  in  a  great  measure  the  exactness  of 
judgment  and  clearness  of  reason  which  is  to  be  observed  in  one 
man  abore  another.  And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some 
reason  of  that  common  observation — ^that  men  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  wit  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the  clearest 
judgment  or  deepest  reason.  For,  wit  lying  most  in  the  assem- 
blage of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quickuess  and 
variety  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in 
the  &ncy ;  jud^ent,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other 
side,  in  separatmg  carefully  one  from  another  ideas  wherein  can 
be  found  tne  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by 
similitude  and  by  affinity  to  take  one 'thing  for  another.  This  is 
a  wsy  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion, 
wherein  for  the  most  part  lies  that  entertainment  and  pleasantry 
of  wit  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fancy,  and  therefore  so 
acceptable  to  all  people  ;  because  its  beauty  appears  at  first  sight, 
and  there  is  reouired  no  labour  of  thought  to  examine  what 
truth  or  reason  there  is  in  it.  The  mind,  without  looking  any 
farther,  rests  satisfied  with  the  agreeableness  of  the  picture  and 
the  gaiety  of  the  &ncy :  and  it  is  a  kind  of  an  afirout  to  go 
about  to  examine  it  by  the  severe  rules  of  truth  and  good  reason ; 
whereby  it  appears  that  it  consists  in  something  that  is  not  per- 
fectly conformable  to  them. 

3.  Cleameis  cUone  hinden  eonfunon, — ^To  the  well  distinguish- 
ing our  ideas,  it  chiefly  contributes  that  they  be  clear  and  deter- 
mmate ;  and  when  they  are  so,  it  will  not  breed  any  confusion 
or  mistake  about  them,  though  the  senses  should  (as  sometimes 
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tliejdo)  oonyey  them  from  the  same  object  differently  on  different 
occasions,  and  so  seem  to  err.  For  though  a  man  in  a  fever 
should  from  ragar  have  a  bitter  taste,  which  at  another  time 
would  produce  a  sweet  one,  yet  the  idea  of  bitter  in  that  man's 
mind  would  be  as  dear  and  distinct  from  the  idea  of  sweet,  as  if 
he  had  tasted  only  gall.  Nor  does  it  make  any  more  confusion 
between  the  two  ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter,  that  the  same  sort  of 
body  produces  at  one  time  one  and  at  another  time  another  idea 
by  tlie  taste,  than  it  makes  a  confusion  in  two  ideas  of  white  and 
sweet,  or  white  and  round,  that  the  same  piece  of  sucrnr  produces 
them  both  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time.  And  the  ideas  of 
orange-colour  and  azure  that  are  produced  in  the  mind  by  the 
Fame  parcel  of  the  infusion  c  f  lignum  nephrilicum,  are  no  less 
distinct  ideas  than  those  of  the  same  colours  taken  from  two  very 
different  bodiea 

4.  Comparing, — The  comparing  them  one  with  another,  in 
respect  of  extent,  degrees,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumstances, 
is  another  operation  of  the  mina  about  its  ideas,  and  is  that  upon 
which  depends  all  that  large  tribe  of  ideas,  comprehended  under 
relation ;  which  of  how  vast  an  extent  it  is,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  consider  hereafter. 

5.  Brutei  compare^  but  impeffecdg, — How  far  brutes  partake 
in  this  faculty  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  I  imagine  they  have  it 
not  in  any  great  degree  :  for  though  they  probably  have  several 
ideas  distinct  enough,  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  tne  prerogative 
of  human  understanding,  when  it  has  sufficiently  distinguished 
any  ideas  so  as  to  perceive  them  to  be  perfectly  different,  and 
so  consequently  two,  to  cast  about  and  consider  in  what  circum- 
stances they  are  capable  to  be  compared.  And  therefore,  I 
think,  beasts  compare  not  their  ideas  farther  than  some  sensible 
circumstances  annexed  to  the  objects  themselves.  The  other 
power  of  comparing  which  may  be  observed  in  men,  belonging 
to  general  ideas,  and  useful  only  to  abstract  reasonings,  we  may 
probably  conjecture  beasts  have  not. 

6.  Compounding, — The  next  openition  we  may  observe  in  the 
mind  about  its  ideas  is  composition  ;  whereby  it  puts  together 
several  of  those  simple  ones  it  has  received  from  sensation  and 
reflection,  and  combines  them  into  complex  ones.  Under  this 
af  composition  may  be  reckoned  also  that  of  enlarging ;  wherein 
Ihouffh  the  composition  does  not  so  much  appear  as  in  more 
eom^ex  ones,  vet  it  is  nevertheless  a  putting  several  ideaa 
together,  though  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  by  adding  several 
units  together  we  make  the  idea  of  a  dozen,  and  putting 
together  the  repeated  ideas  of  several  perches  we  frame  that  St 
a  furlong. 

7.  BryluoompowndhullifiU. — In  this  also  I  suppose  brutes 
tfome  fiyr  short  Of  men.  For  though  they  take  in  and  retain 
together  several  ccynbinations  or  simple  ideas  (as  possibly  the 
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shape,  smell,  and  yoioe  of  hie  master,  make  up  the  ooraplez  idea 
a  dog  has  of  him,  or  rather,  are  so  many  distinct  marks  whereby 
he  knows  him) ;  yet  I  do  not  think  they  do  of  themselves  ever 
compound  them  and  make  complex  ideas.  And  perhaps  even 
where  we  think  they  have  complex  ideas,  it  is  only  one  simple 
one  that  directs  them  in  the  knowledge  of  several  things,  which 
possibly  they  distinguish  less  by  their  sight  than  we  imagine. 
For  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  a  bitch  will  nurse,  play 
with,  and  be  fond  of  young  foxes,  as  much  as  and  in  place  of  her 
uppies,  if  you  can  but  get  them  onoe  to  suck  her  so  long  that 
.er  milk  may  go  through  them.  And  those  animals  which  have 
a  numerous  brood  of  young  ones  at  once,  appear  not  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  their  number ;  for  though  they  are  mightily  con- 
cerned for  any  of  their  young  that  are  taken  from  them  whilst 
they  are  in  sight  or  hearing,  yet  if  one  or  two  of  them  be  stolen 
from  them  in  their  absence  or  without  noise,  they  appear  not 
to  miss  them,  or  to  have  any  sense  that  their  number  is 
lessened. 

8.  Naming, — ^Whcn  children  have  by  repeated  sensations  got 
ideas  fixed  in  their  memories,  they  begin  by  degrees  to  learn  Uie 
use  of  signs.  And  when  they  have  got  the  skill  to  apply  the 
organs  of  speech  to  the  framing  of  articulate  sounds,  they  begin 
to  make  use  of  words  to  signify  their  ideas  to  others.  These 
verbal  signs  they  sometimes  borrow  from  others,  and  sometimes 
make  themselves,  as  one  may  observe  among  the  new  and 
unusual  names  children  often  give  to  things  in  their  first  use  of 
language. 

9.  Mstractina, — The  use  of  woi*ds  then  being  to  stand  as  out- 
ward marks  of  our  internal  ideas,  and  those  ideas  being  taken 
from  particular  things,  if  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in 
shoula  have  a  distinct  name,  names  must  be  endless.  To  pi*e- 
vent  this,  the  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  iVom 
particular  objects,  to  become  general ;  which  is  done  by  consider- 
ing them  as  they  are  in  the  mind  such  appearances  separate 
from  all  other  existences,  and  the  circumstances  of  real  existence. 
as  time,  place,  or  any  other  concomitant  ideas.  This  is  called 
"abstraction,**  whereby  ideas  taken  from  particular  beings 
become  general  representatives  of  all  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
their  names,  general  names,  applicable  to  whatever  exists  con- 
formable to  such  abstract  ideas.  Such  precise,  naked  appear- 
ances in  the  mind,  without  considering  how,  whence,  or  with 
what  others  they  came  thei-e,  the  understanding  lays  up  (with 
names  commonly  annexed  to  them)  as  the  standards  to  rank 
real  existences  into  sorts,  as  they  agree  with  these  patterns,  and 
to  denominate  them  acconlingly.  Thus,  the  same  colour  being 
observed  to-day  in  chalk  or  snow,  which  the  mind  yesterday 
received  from  milk,  it  considers  that  appearance  alone,  makes  it 
a  representative  of  all  of  that  kind,  and,  having  given  it  the  name 
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^  whiteness,*  it  by  that  sound  signifies  the  same  qnality  where* 
soever  to  be  imagined  or  met  with ;  and  thus  universals,  whether 
ideas  or  terms,  are  made. 

10.  Brutei  abttrad  not. — If  it  may  be  doubted  whether  beasts 
compound  and  enkrge  their  ideas  that  way  to  any  degree,  this, 
I  think,  I  may  be  poaitiye  in,  that  the  power  of  abstracting  is 
not  at  all  in  them,  and  that  the  having  of  general  ideas  is  that 
which  puts  a  perfect  distinction  between  man  and  brutes,  and  is 
an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of  brutes  do  by  no  means 
attain  to.  For  it  is  evident  we  observe  no  footsteps  in  them  of 
making  use  of  general  signs  for  uniyersal  ideas ;  from  which  we 
have  reason  to  imagine,  that  they  have  not  the  fiiculty  of  abstract- 
ing or  making  general  ideas,  since  they  have  no  use  of  words  or 
any  other  general  siffua 

4l.  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  their  want  of  fit  organs  to  frame 
articulate  sounds,  that  they  have  no  use  or  knowledge  of  general 
words:  since  many  of  them,  we  find,  can  fashion  such  sounds 
and  pronounce  words  distinctly  enouffh,  but  never  with  any  such 
application.  And,  on  the  other  side,  men  who,  through  some 
defect  in  the  organs,  want  words,  yet  fail  not  to  express  their 
universal  ideas  by  signs,  which  senre  them  instead  of  general 
words;  a  faculty  which  we  see  beasts  come  Bhoi*t  in.  And 
therefore,  I  think,  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  in  this  that  the 
species  of  brutes  are  discriminated  from  man ;  and  it  is  that 
proper  difference  wherein  they  are  wholly  separated,  and  which 
at  last  widens  to  so  vast  a  distance.  Por  if  they  haye  any 
ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  bare  machines  (as  some  would  have 
them),  we  cannot  deny  them  to  haye  some  reason.  It  seems 
as  evident  to  me  that  Uiey  do,  some  of  them,  in  certam  instances, 
reason,  as  that  they  have  sense  ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular 
ideas,  just  as  they  received  them  from  their  senses.  They  are, 
the  best  of  them,  tied  up  within  those  narrow  bounds,  and  have 
not  (as  I  think)  the  &culty  to  enlarge  them  by  any  kind  of 
abstraction. 

12.  IdioU  and  madmen, — How  far  idiots  are  concerned  in  the 
want  of  weakness  of  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  faculties,  an 
exact  observation  of  their  several  ways  of  &ltering  would  no 
doubt  discover.  For  those  who  either  perceive  but  dully,  or 
retain  the  ideas  that  come  into  their  minds  b«t  ill,  who  cannot 
readily  excite  or  compound  them,  will  have  little  matter  to  think 
on.  'ihose  who  cannot  distinguish,  compare, and  abstract, would 
hardly  be  able  to  understand  and  make  use  of  language,  or 
judge,  or  reason,  to  any  tolerable  degree ;  but  only  a  little  and 
imperfectly  about  things  present  and  very  familiar  to  their 
senses.  And  indeed  any  of  the  fore-mentioned  faculties,  if 
wanting  or  out  of  order,  produce  suitable  defects  in  men^s 
imderstandings  and  knowledge. 

13.  In  fine,  the  defect  in  naturals  seems  to  proceed  from  want 
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of  qnicknens,  actiyity,  nnd  motion  in  the  intellectual  facnltiefl, 
thereby  they  are  deprived  of  reason ;  whereas  madmen,  on  the 
other  side,  seem  to  suffer  by  the  other  extreme.  For  they  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  reasoning ;  but, 
having  joined  together  some  ideas  veiy  wrongly,  they  mistake 
them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as  men  do  that  argue  right 
from  wrong  principles.  For  by  the  violence  of  their  imagina- 
tions having  taken  their  fancies  for  realities,  thev  make  right 
deductions  m>m  them.  Thus  you  shall  find  a  distracted  man, 
fiincying  himself  a  king,  with  a  right  inference,  reouire  suitable 
attendance,  respect,  and  obedience ;  others,  who  nave  thought 
themselves  made  of  glass,  have  used  the  caution  necessary  to 
preserve  such  brittle  bodies.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a 
man  who  is  very  sober  and  of  a  right  understanding  in  all  other 
things,  may  in  one  particular  be  us  frantic  as  any  in  Bedlam ; 
if  either  by  any  sudden  very  strong  impression,  or  long  fixing 
his  fancy  upon  one  sort  of  thoughts,  incoherent  ideas  have  been 
cemented  together  so  powerfully  as  to  remain  united.  But 
there  are  degrees  of  madness,  as  of  folly ;  the  disorderly  jumb« 
ling  ideas  together  is  in  some  more  and  some  lees.  In  short, 
herein  seems  to  lie  the  difference  between  idiots  and  mq^d* 
men,  that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  together,  and  so  make 
wrong  propositions,  but  argue  and  reason  right  f^m  them  ;V 
but  idiots  make  very  few  or  no  propositions,  and  reason  scarce 
at  alL 

14.  Method, — These,  I  think,  are  the  first  faculties  and  operas 
tions  of  the  mind  which  it  makes  use  of  in  understanding ;  and 
though  they  are  exercised  about  all  its  ideas  in  general,  yet  the 
instances  I  have  hitherto  given  have  been  chiefly  in  simple  ideas  ; 
and  I  have  subjoined  the  explication  of  these  faculties  of  the  mind 
to  that  of  simple  ideas,  before  I  come  to  what  I  have  to  say  con-* 
coming  complex  ones,  for  these  following  reasons  >— 

First,  Because,  several  of  these  faculties  being  exercised  at  first 
principally  about  simple  ideas,  we  might,  by  following  nature  in 
its  oroinary  method,  trace  and  discover  them  in  their  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  gradual  improvements. 

Secondly,  Because,  observing  the  Acuities  of  the  mind,  how 
they  operate  about  simple  ideas,  which  are  usually  in  most  men*a 
minds  much  more^  clear,  precise,  and  distinct  than  complex  ones, 
we  may  the  better  examine  and  learn  how  the  mind  abstracts, 
denominates,  compares,  and  exercises  its  other  operations  about 
those  which  are  complex,  wherein  we  are  much  more  liable 
to  mistake. 

Thirdly,  Because  these  very  operations  of  the  mind  about 
ideas  received  from  sensation  are  themselves,  when  reflected  on, 
another  set  of  ideas,  derived  from  that  other  source  of  our  know* 
ledge  which  I  call  ^reflection  ;**  and  therefore  fit  to  be  con« 
sderad  in  this  place  after  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation.    Of 
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eompoanding,  oomparing,  abBtracting,  &c.,  I  have  but  just  spoken, 
having  occasion  to  treat  of  them  more  at  large  in  other  places. 

1&  These  are  the  heginmnas  of  human  knowledge. — And  thus  I 
have  given  a  short  and,  I  think,  true. bistorv  of  the  first  begin- 
nings of  human  knowledge,  whence  the  mind  has  its  first  objects, 
and  by  what  steps  it  makes  its  progress  to  the  laying  in  and 
storinff  up  those  ideas  out  of  which  is  to  be  framed  all  the  know- 
ledge it  is  capable  of ;  wherein  I  must  appeal  to  experience  and 
observation  whether  I  am  in  the  right :  the  best  way  to  come  to 
truth  being  to  examine  things  as  really  they  are,  and  not  to  con- 
elude  they  are  as  we  fancy  of  ourselves,  or  have  been  taught  by 
others  to  imagine. 

16.  Appeal  to  experience, — To  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only  way 
that  I  can  discover  whereby  the  ideas  of  things  are  brought  into 
the  understanding  :  if  other  men  have  either  innate  ideas  or 
infused  principles,  they  have  reason  to  enjoy  them  ;  and  if  they 
are  sure  of  it,  it  is  impossible  for  others  to  deny  them  the  privi- 
lege that  they  have  above  their  neighbours.  I  can  spenk  but  of 
what  I  find  in  myself,  and  is  agreeable  to  those  notions  which, 
if  we  will  examine  the  whole  course  of  men  in  their  several  ages, 
countries,  and  educations,  seem  to  depend  on  those  foundations 
which  I  have  laid,  and  to  correspond  wjth  this  method  in  all  the 
parts  and  degrees  thereofl 

17.  Dark  room, — I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  inquire  ;  and ) 
therefore  cannot  but  confess  here  again,  that  external  and  inter-  \ 
nal  sensation  are  the  only  passages  that  1  can  find  of  knowledge,/ 
to  the  understanding.    These  alone,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
are  the  windows  by  which  light  is  letmto  this  dark  room.    For 
methinks  the  understanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  closet  wholly 
shut  from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening  left  to  let  in 
external  visible  resemblances  or  ideas  of  things  without :  would* 
the  pictures  coming  into  such  a  dark  room  but  stay  there,  and 
lie  80  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occasion,  it  would  very  muchf 
resemble  the  understanding  or  a  man  in  reference  to  aU  objects 
of  sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them. 

These  are  my  guesses  concerning  the  means  whereby  the 
understanding  comes  to  have  and  retain  simple  ideas  and  the 
modes  of  them,  with  some  other  operations  about  them.    I  pro-^ 
eeed  now  to  examine  some  of  these  simple  ideas  and  their  modes 
A  little  more  particular]/. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

OF  COHPLEX  IDSA& 

1.  Mctde  hy  the  mind  out  of  nmpU  ones. — ^We  have  hitherto  oon- 
ddered  those  ideas,  in  the  reception  whereof  the  mind  is  only 
passiTe.  which  are  those  simple  ones  received  frem  sensation  and 
reflection  before  mentioned,  whereof  the  mind  cannot  make  one 
to  itself,  nor  have  any  idea  which  does  not  wholly  consist  of  them. 
But  as  me  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  the  reception  of  all  its  simple 
ideas,  so  it  exerts  several  acts  of  its  own,  wherebv  out  of  its 
simple  ideas,  as  the  materials  and  foundations  of  the  rest,  the 
other  are  framed.    The  acts  of  the  mind  wherein  it  exerts  its 
power  over  its  simple  ideas  are  chiefly  these  three :  (1.)  Ck>m- 
Dining  several  simple  ideas  into  one  compound  on^  and  thus  all 
complex  ideas  are  made.    (2.)  The  second  is  bringing  two  idea^ 
whether  simple  or  complex,  together,  and  setting  them  by  one 
another,  so  as  to  take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting 
them  into  one  ;  by  which  it  gets  all  its  ideafl  of  relations,    (s!) 
The  third  is  separating  them  from  all  other  ideas  that  accom- 
pany them  in  their  resd  existence  ;  this  is  called  "  abstraction  :  * 
and  thus  all  its  general  ideas  are  made.    This  shows  man*s  power 
and  its  way  of  operation  to  be  much-what  the  same  in  the  material 
and  intellectual  world.    For,  the  materials  in  both  being  such  a 
as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or  destroy,  all  that  manV 
can  do  is  either  to  unite  them  together,  or  to  set  them  by  one  1 
another,  or  wholly  separate  them.    I  shall  here  begin  with  the 
first  of  these  in  the  consideration  of  complex  ideas,  and  come 
to  the  other  two  in  their  due  places.    As  simple  ideas  are 
observed  to  exist  in  several  combinationR  united  together,  so 
tlie  mind  has  a  power  to  conpider  several  of  them  uniteH  to- 
gether as  one  idea ;  and  that  not  only  as  they  are  imited  in 
external  objects,   but  as  itself  has  joined  them.    Ideai  th'tfTl 
made  up  of  several  simple  ones  put  together  I  call  **  complex ;"  ' 
such  as  are  beauty,  gratitude,  a  man,  an  army,  the  universe ; ' 
which,  though  complicated  of  various  simple  ideas  or  complex  j 
ideas  made  up  of  simple  ones,  yet  are,  when  the  mind  pleases,  * 
considered  each  by  itself  as  one  entire  thing,  and  signified  1^ 
one  name. 

2.  Mcuie  voluntarily. — In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joinings 
together  its  ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power  in  varying  and  multi- 
plying the  objects  of  its  thoughts  infinitely  beyond  what  sensa- 
tion or  reflection  furnished  it  with ;  but  all  this  still  confined  to 
those  simple  ideas  which  it  received  from  those  two  sources,  and 
which  are  the  ultimate  materials  of  all  its  compositions.  .  For^ 
simple  ideas  are  all  from  things  themselves ;  and  of  these  the 
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mind  can  have  no  more  nor  other  than  what  are  suggebted  .to  it. 
It  can  have  no  other  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  than  what  come 
from  without  by  the  senses,  nor  any  ideas  of  other  kind  of  opera- 
tions of  a  thinking  substance  than  what  it  finds  in  itself:  but 
when  it  has  once  got  these  simple  ideas,  it  is  not  confined  barely 
to  observation,  and  what  offers  itself  from  without ;  it  can,  by  its  ^ 
own  power,  put  together  those  ideas  it  has,  and  make  new  com-  / 
plex  ones  which  it  never  received  so  united. 

3.  Are  either  modes,  substances,  or  relations.^-Cktmpiex  ideas, 
however  compounded  and  decompounded,  though  their  number 
be  infinite,  and  the  variety  endless  wherewiui  they  fill  and 
entertain  the  thoughts  of  men,  yet  I  think  they  may  be  all 
reduced  under  these  three  heads:  1.  Modes.  2.  Substances. 
3.  Belations. 

4.  Modes, — First.  ''Modes"  I  call  such  complex  ideas  which, 
however  compounded,  contain  not  in  them  .tne  supposition  of 
subsisting  by  themselves,  but  are  considered  as  dependences  on 
or  affections  of  substances ;  sucb»  are  the  ideas  signified  by  the 
word^,  "triangle,  gratitude,  murder,"  &c.  And  if  in  this  I  use 
the  word  '*  mode  "  in  somewhat  a  different  sense  from  its  ordinary 
signification,  I  beg  pardon ;  it  being  unavoidable  in  discourses 
differing  from  the  ordinnry  received  notions,  either  to  make  new 
words  or  to  use  old  words  in  somewhat  a  new  signification  :  the 
latter  whereof  in  our  present  case,  is  perhaps  the  more  tolerable 
of  the  two. 

6.  Simple  and  mixed  modes. — Of  these  modes  there  are  two 
sorts  which  deserve  distinct  consideration.  First.  There  are  some 
which  are  only  variations  or  different  combinations  of  the  same 
simple  idea,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other,  as  a  dozen,  or 
score ;  which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  so  many  distinct  units 
added  together :  and  these  I  call  *'  simple  modes,**  as  b^ng  con- 
tained within  the  bounds  of  one  simple  idea.  Secondly.  There 
are  others  compounded  of  simple  ideas,  of  several  kinds,  put 
together  to  make  one  complex  one  ;  v.  ^.,  beauty,  consisting  of  a 
certain  composition  of  colour  and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the 
beholder ;  tneft,  which,  being  the  concealed  change  of  the  pos- 
session of  any  thing,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  con- 
tains, as  is  visible,  a  combination  of  several  ideas  of  several  Idnds : 
and  these  "  I  call  mixed  modes.** 

6.  Substances  single  or  collective, — Secondly.  The  ideas  of  sub- 
stances are  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken  to 
represent  distinct  particular  things  subsisting  by  themselves,  in 
which  the  supposea  or  confused  idea  of  substance,  such  as  it  is, 
is  always  the  first  and  chief.  Thus,  if  to  substance  be  joined 
the  simple  idea  of  a  certain  dull,  whitish  colour,  with  certain 
degrees  of  weight,  hardness,  ductility,  and  fusibility,  we  have 
the  idea  of  lead ;  and  a  combination  of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  sort 
of  figure^  with  the  powers  of  motion,  thought,  and  reasoning^ 
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joined  to  substance,  make  the  ordinanr  idea  of  a  man.  Now  of 
substances  also  there  are  two  sorts  of  ideas,  one  of  single  sub- 
stances, as  they  exist  separately,  as  of  a  man  or  a  shee^  the 
other  of  several  of  those  put  together,  as  an  army  of  men  or  flock 
of  sheep  ;  which  collective  ideas  of  several  substances  thus  put 
together,  are  as  much  each  of  them  one  single  idea  as  that  of  a 
man  or  an  unit. 

7.  Rdation, — ^Thirdly.  The  last  sort  of  complex  ideas  is  that 
we  call  "  Kelation,**  which  consists  in  the  consideration  and 
comparing  one  idea  with  another.  Of  these  several  kinds  we 
shall  treat  in  their  order. 

8.  The  abstruaegt  ideas  from  the  two  sources, — ^If  we  will  trace 
the  progress  of  our  minds,  and  with  attention  observe  how  it 
repeats,  adds  together,  and  unites  its  simple  ideas  received  from 
sensation  or  reflection,  it  will  lead  us  farther  than  at  first  per- 
haps we  should  have  imagined.  And  I  believe  we  shall  find,  if 
we  warily  observe  the  originals  of  our  notions,  that  even  the 
most  abstruse  ideas,  how  remote  soever  they  may  seem  from 
sense,  or  from  any  operation  of  our  own  minds,  are  yet  only  such 
as  the  understanding  frames  to  itself,  by  repeating  and  joining 
together  ideas  that  it  had  either  from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  its 
own  operations  about  them  ;  so  that  those  even  large  and  abstract 
ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  or  reflection,  being  no  other  than 
what  the  mind,  by  the  ordinary  use  of  its  own  faculties,  employed 
about  ideas  received  from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  the  operations 
it  observes  in  itself  about  them,  may  and  does  attain  unto.  This 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  ideas  we  have  of  space,  time, 
and  infinity,  and  some  few  other  that  seem  the  most  remote  from 
those  originals. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  8IBIPLE  MODES;  AND  FIRST.  OF  THE  SIMPLE  MODES 
OF  SPACE. 

1.  Simple  modes. — ^Though  in  the  foregoing  part  I  have  often 
mentioned  simple  ideas,  which  are  truly  the  materials  of  all  our 
knowledge :  yet,  having  treated  of  them  there  rather  in  the  way 
that  they  come  into  the  mind  than  as  distinguished  from  others 
more  compounded,  it  will  not  be  perhaps  amiss  to  take  a  view  of 
some  of  them  again  under  this  consideratiou,  and  examine  those 
different  modifications  of  the  same  idea,  which  the  mind  either 
finds  in  things  existing,  or  is  able  to  make  within  itself,  without 
the  help  of  an^  extrinsical  object,  or  any  foreign  suggestion. 

Those  modifications  of  any  one  simple  idea  (which,  as  hae 
been  said,  I  call  *'  simple  modes  *^,  are  as  perfectly  different  and 
distinct  ideas  in  the  mind  as  those  of  the  greatest  distance  or 
eontrariety ;  for  the  idea  of  two  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  one 
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as  blueneas  fiK>m  heat,  or  either  of  them  from  any  number;  and 
yet  it  is  made  up  only  of  that  simple  idea  of  an  unit  repeated ;     \ 
and  repetitions  of  this  kind  joined  together  make  those  distinct     | 
simple  modes  of  a  dozen,  a  gross,  a  million. 

5L  Idea  of  space — I  shall  begin  with  the  simple  idea  of  space.  I 
have  showed  abore,  (chap,  iv.)  that  we  get  the  idea  of  space  both 
by  our  sight  and  touch :  which  I  think  is  so  evident,  that  it 
would  be  as  needless  to  go  to  prove  that  men  perceive  by  their 
sight  a  distance  between  bodies  of  different  colours,  or  between 
the  parts  of  the  same  body,  as  that  they  see  colours  themselves  ; 
nor  is  it  less  obvious  that  they  can  do  so  in  the  dark  by  feeling 
and  touch. 

3.  Space  and  extension, — This  space  considered  barely  in  length 
between  any  two  beings,  without  considering  any  thing  else  be- 
tween them,  is  called  '^  distance  ;'*  if  considered  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  I  think  it  maybe  called ''capacity  ;"  the  term 
**  extension  "  is  usually  applied  to  it,  in  what  manner  soever  con- 
sidered. 

4.  /m9nan«%.— Each  different  distance  is  a  different  modifica- 
tion of  space,  and  each  idea  of  any  different  distance  or  space  is 
a  simple  mode  of  this  idea.  Men,  for  the  use  and  by  the  custom 
of  measurinff,  settle  in  their  minds  the  idetis  of  certain  stated 
lengths,  such  as  are  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  fathom',  mile,  diameter 
of  the  earth,  &c.,  which  are  so  many  diatiuct  ideas  made  up 
only  of  space.  When  any  such  stated  lengths  or  measures  of 
space  are  made  familiar  to  men's  thoughts,  they  can  in  their 
niinds  repeat  them  as  often  as  they  will,  without  mixing  or 
Joining  to  them  the  idea  of  body  or  any  thing  else,  and  frame  to 
themselves  the  ideas  of  lung,  square,  or  cubic  feet,  yards,  or 
fathoms,  here  amongst  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  or  else  beyond 
the  utmost  bounds  of  all  bodies  ;  and,  by  adding  these  still  one 
to  another,  enlarge  their  idea  of  space  as  much  as  they  please. 
This  power  of  repeating  or  doubling  any  idea  we  have  of  any 
distance,  and  adding  it  to  the  former  as  often  as  we  will,  with- 
out being  ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop  or  stint,  let  us  enlarge 
it  as  much  as  we  will,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  im- 
xnensi^. 

6.  I\gure, — There  is  another  modification  of  this  idea,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  relation  which  the  parts  of  the  termination 
of  extension  or  circumscribed  space  have  amongst  themselves. 
This  the  touch  disco  vers  in  sensible  bodies,  whose  extremities 
oome  within  our  reach ;  and  the  eye  takes  both  from  bodies 
and  colours,  whose  boundaries  are  within  its  view :  where, 
observing  how  the  extremities  terminate  either  in  straight  lines 
which  meet  at  discernible  angles,  or  in  crooked  lines  wherein 
no  angles  can  be  perceived,  by  considering  these  as  they  relate 
to  one  another,  in  all  parts  of  the  extremities  of  any  body  or 
it  has  that  idea  we  call  '^  figure^**  which  affords  to  the 
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mind  iufinite  varietj.  For,  besides  the  yast  number  of  different 
figures  that  do  really  exist  in  the  coherent  masses  of  matter, 
the  stodL  that  the  mind  has  in  its  power  bj  varjinff  the  idea 
of  space,  and  thereby  making  still  new  compositions*  by  repeat- 
ing its  own  ideas  and  joining  them  as  it  pleases^  is  perfectly 
inexhaustible ;  and  so  it  can  multiply  figures  in  in/mitum. 

6.  For,  the  mind  having  a  power  to  repeat  the  idea  of  any 
length  directly  stretched  out,  and  join  it  to  another  in  the 
same  dii-ection,  which  is  to  double  the  len^h  of  that  straight 
line,  or  else  join  it  to  another  with  what  mclination  it  thinks 
fit,  and  so  make  what  sort  of  angle  it  pleases  ;  and  being  able 
also  to  shorten  any  lintHi  it  imagines,  by  taking  from  it  one* 
half,  or  one* fourth,  or  what  part  it  pleases,  without  being  able 
to  come  to  an  end  of  any  such  divisions,  it  can  make  an  angle 
of  any  bigness :  so  aIbo  the  lines  that  are  its  sides,  of  what 
length  it  pleases ;  which  joining  again  to  other  lines  of  different 
lengths  and  at  different  angles,  till  it  hns  wholly  enclosed  any 
space,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  multiply  figures  both  in  their  sha|)e 
and  capacity  in  infinitwn;  all  which  are  but  so  many  different 
simple  modes  of  space. 

The  same  that  it  can  do  with  straight  lines,  it  can  do  also  with 
crooked,  or  crooked  and  straight  together ;  anrl  the  same  it  cm 
do  in  lines,  it  can  also  in  superficies ;  by  which  we  may  be  led 
into  farther  thoughts  of  the  endless  variety  of  6gures  that  the 
mind  has  a  power  to  make,  and  thereby  to  multiply  the  simple 
modes  of  space. 

7.  Place, — Another  idea  coming  under  this  head  and  belonging 
to  this  tribe,  is  that  we  call  ^^  place.**  As  in  simple  space  we  con- 
sider the  relation  of  distance  between  any  two  bodies  or  points, 
so  in  our  idea  of  place  we  consider  the  relation  of  distance  betwixt 
any  thing  and  any  two  or  more  points,  which  are  considered  as 
keeping  the  same  distance  one  with  another,  and  so  considered 
as  at  rest :  for  when  we  find  any  thing  at  the  same  distance  now 
which  it  was  yesterday  from  any  two  or  more  points,  which  have 
not  since  changed  their  distance  one  with  another,  and  with 
which  we  then  comparetl  it,  we  say  it  hath  kept  the  same  place ; 
but  if  it  hath  sensibly  altered  its  distance  with  either  of  those 
points,  we  say  it  hath  changed  its  place ;  though,  vulgarly  speak* 
ing  in  the  common  notion  of  place,  we  do  not  always  exactly 
observe  the  distance  from  precise  points,  but  from  large  portions 
of  sensible  objects  to  which  we  consider  the  thing  placed  to  bear 
relation,  and  its  distance  from  which  we  have  some  reason  to 
observe. 

8.  Thus  a  company  of  chess-men,  standing  on  the  same  squarea 
of  the  chess-board  where  we  left  them,  we  say  they  are  all  in  the 
same  place,  or  unmoved, — ^though  perhaps  the  chess-board  hath 
been  in  the  mean  time  carried  out  of  one  room  into  another, — 
because  we  compared  them  only  to  the  parts  of  tiie  chess-board 
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iirhich  keep  the  same  distance  oue  with  another.  The  chess- 
board, we  also  say,  is  in  the  same  place  it  was,  if  it  remain  in  the 
same  part  of  the  cabin,  thoaffh  perhaps  the  ship  which  it  is  in 
sails  all  the  while ;  and  the  ship  is  said  to  be  in  the  same  place, 
supposing  it  kept  the  same  distance  with  the  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  land,  though  perhaps  the  earth  had  turned  round, 
and  so  both  chess-men,  and  board,  and  ship  have  eveiy  one 
changed  place,  in  respect  of  remoter  bodies,  which  hare  kept  the 
same  distance  one  with  another.  But  yet  the  distance  from  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  board  being  that  which  determines  the  place  of 
the  chess-men,  and  the  distance  from  the  fixed  parts  of  the 
cabin  (with  which  we  made  the  comparison)  being  that  which 
determined  the  place  of  the  chess-board,  and  the  fixed  parts  of 
the  earth  that  by  which  we  determined  the  place  of  the  ship ; 
these  things  may  be  said  properly  to  be  in  the  same  place  in 
those  respects ;  though  their  oistiuice  from  some  other  things, 
which  in  this  matter  we  did  not  consider,  being  varied,  they  have 
undoubtedly  changed  place  in  that  respect :  and  we  ourselves 
shall  think  so  when  we  have  occasion  to  compare  them  with 
those  other. 

0.  But  this  modification  of  distance  we  call  ** place**  being 
made  by  men,  for  their  common  use,  that  by  it  thev  might  be  able 
to  design  the  particular  position  of  things,  where  they  had 
occasion  for  such  designation ;  men  consider  and  determine  of 
this  place  by  reference  to  those  adjacent  things  which  best 
served  to  their  present  purpose,  without  considering  other 
things  which  to  another  purpose  would  better  determine  the 

Slace  of  the  same  thing.  Thus  in  the  chess-board  the  use  of  the 
esignation  of  the  place  of  each  chess-man  beinff  determined 
only  within  that  chequered  piece  of  wood,  it  would  cross  that 
purpose  to  measure  it  by  any  thing  else :  bnt  when  these  veiy 
chess-men  are  put  up  in  a  bag,  if  any  one  should  ask  where  the 
Black  King  is,  it  would  be  proper  to  determine  the  place  by  the 
parts  of  the  room  it  was  in,  and  not  by  the  chess-board,  there 
Deing  another  use  of  designing  the  place  it  is  now  in  than 
when  in  play  it  was  on  the  chess-board,  and  so  must  be  deter- 
mined by  other  bodies.  80,  if  any  one  should  ask  in  what  place 
are  the  verses  which  report  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  it 
would  be  very  improper  to  determine  this  place  by  saying,  they 
were  in  such  a  part  of  the  earth,  or  in  Bodley's  library ;  but  the 
right  desifipation  of  the  place  would  be  by  the  parts  of  Virgil's 
works,  and  the  proper  answer  would  be,  tiiat  these  verses  were 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  liook  of  his  .^Ineids,  and  that  they 
have  been  alwavs  constantly  in  the  same  place  ever  since  Yir^il 
was  printed :  which  is  true,  though  the  book  itself  hath  moved  a 
thousand  times ;  the  use  of  the  idea  of  place  here  being  to  know 
only  in  what  part  of  the  book  that  story  is,  that  so  upon  occasion 
we  may  know  where  to  find  it^  and  have  recourse  to  it  for  our  use, 

X 
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10.  That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  else  but  such  a  relatirtt 
position  of  any  thing  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  think  is 
p]ain»  and  will  be  easily  admitted  when  we  consider  that  we  can 
nave  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  universe,  though  we  can  of  all 
the  parts  of  it ;  because  beyond  that  we  have  not  the  idea  of  any 
flzea,  distinct,  particular  beings,  in  reference  to  which  we  can 
imagine  it  to  have  any  relation  of  distance :  but  all  beyond  it  is 
one  uniform  space  or  expansion,  wherein  the  mind  finds  no  variety, 
no  marks.  For  to  say  that  the  world  is  somewhere,  means  no 
more  than  that  it  does  exist :  this,  though  a  phrase  borrowed 
from  place,  signifying  only  its  existence,  not  location ;  and  when 
one  can  find  out  and  frame  in  his  mind  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  place  of  the  universe,  he  Will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  it 
moves  or  stands  still  in  the  undistinguishable  inane  of  infinite 
space :  tiiough  it  be  true  that  the  word  '*  place  **  has  sometimes 
a  more  confused  sense,  and  stands  for  that  spaoe  which  anybody 
takes  up ;  and  so  the  universe  is  in  a  place.  The  idea  therefore 
of  place  we  have  by  the  same  means  that  we  get  the  idea  of 
Space  (whereof  this  is  but  a  particular  limited  consideration), 
VIZ.,  by  our  sight  and  touch,  by  either  of  which  we  receive  into 
our  minds  the  ideas  of  extension  or  distance. 

11.  Extenaion  and  body  not  the  game, — ^There  are  some  that 
Would  persuade  us  that  l>ody  and  extension  are  the  same  thing ; 
who  either  change  the  signification  of  words,  which  I  would  not 
suspect  them  of,  they  haviuff  so  severely  oondemned  the  phi- 
losophy of  others  because  it  hath  'been  too  much  placed  in  the 
uncertain  meaning  or  deceitful  obscurity  of  doubtful  or  insignifi- 
cant terms.  If  therefore  they  mean  by  body  and  extension  the 
same  that  other  people  do,  viz.,  by  body,  something  that  is  solid 
and  extended,  whose  parts  are  separable  and  moveable  different 
ways ;  and  by  extension,  only  the  spaoe  that  lies  between  the 
extremities  of  those  solid  coherent  parts,  and  which  is  posseased' 
hy  them,  they  confound  very  different  ideas  one  with  another. 
For  I  appeal  to  every  man's  own  thoughts,  whether  the  idea  of 
spaoe  be  not  as  distinct  from  that  of  solidity,  as  it  is  from  the 
idea  of  scarlet  colour?  It  is  true,  solidity  cannot  exist 
without  extension,  neither  can  scarlet  colour  exist  without 
extension  ;  but  this  hinders  not  but  that  they  are  distinct  ideas. 
Many  ideas  require  others  as  necessary  to  their  existence  or  con- 
ception, which  yet  are  very  distinct  ideas.  Motion  can  neither 
be,  nor  be  conceived,  without  spaco ;  and  yet  motion  is  not 
space,  nor  space  motion  ;  space  can  exist  without  it,  and  they  are 
very  distinct  ideas ;  and  so,  I  think,  are  those  of  space  and  solidity. 
Solidity  is  so  inseparable  an  idea  from  body,  that  upon  that 
dependis  its  filling  of  space,  its  contact,  impulse,  and  communica- 
tion of  motion  upon  impulse.  And  if  it  be  a  reason  to  prove 
that  spirit  is  diflerent  from  body,  because  thinking  includes  not 
the  idei^  of  extension  in  it^  the  same  reason  will  be  as  valld^  I  sup« 
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pose,  to  prove  that  space  is  not  body,  because  it  includes  not  the 
idea  of  solidity  in  it ;  space  and  solidity  being  as  distinct  ideas 
as  thinking  and  extension,  and  as  wholly  separable  in  the  mind 
one  from  another.  Body,  then,  and  extension,  it  is  evident,  are 
two  distinct  ideaa    For, 

15L  First.  Extension  includes  no  solidity  nor  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  body,  as  body  does. 

13.  Secondly.  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  inseparable  one  from 
the  other ;  so  that  the  continuity  cannot  be  separated,  neither 
really  nor  mentally.  For  I  demand  of  any  one  to  remove  any 
part  of  it  from  another  with  which  it  is  continued,  even  so  much 
%s  in  thought.  To  divide  and  separate  actually,  is  as  I  think,  by 
removing  the  parts  one  from  another,  to  make  two  superficies, 
where  before  tnere  was  a  oontinuity  :  and  to  divide  mentally,  la 
to  make  in  the  mind  two  superficies,  where  before  there  was  a 
continuity,  and  consider  them  as  removed  one  from  the  other ; 
which  can  only  be  done  in  things  considered  by  the  mind  aa 
capable  of  being  separated ;  and,  by  separation,  of  acquiring  new 
distinct  superficies,  which  they  then  have  not,  but  are  capaUe  of ; 
but  neither  of  these  w&ys  of  separation,  whether  real  or  mental, 
is,  as  I  think,  compatible  to  pure  space. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  consider  so  much  of  such  a  space  as  is 
answerable  or  commensurate  to  a  foot,  without  considering  th« 
rest ;  which  is  indeed  a  partial  consideration,  but  not  so  much  as 
mental  separation  or  division ;  since  a  man  can  no  more  mentally 
divide  without  considering  two  superficies  separate  one  from  the 
other,  than  he  can  actually  divide  without  making  two  superficies 
disjoined  one  from  the  ouier :  but  a  partial  consideration  is  not 
separating.  A  man  may  consider  light  in  the  sun  without  its 
heat,  or  mobility  in  body  without  its  extension,  without  thinking 
of  their  separation.  One  b  only  a  partial  consiaeration,  terminat- 
ing in  one  alone ;  and  the  other  is  a  consideration  of  both,  as 
existing  sepurately. 

14.  Thirdly.  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  immovable,  whicb 
follows  from  their  inseparability;  motion  being  nothing  but 
change  of  distance  between  any  two  things :  but  this  cannot  be 
between  parts  that  are  inseparable ;  which  therefore  must  needs 
be  at  perpetual  rest  one  amongst  another. 

Thus  the  determined  idea  of  simple  space  distinguishes  it^^"* 
plainly  and  sufficiently  from  body,  since  its  parts  are  inseparablci   ;   y 
immovable,  and  without  resistance  to  the  motion  of  body. 

15.  The  definition  of  extension  explains  it  not. — If  any  one  ask^ 
me,  what  this  space  I  speak  of  is,  I  will  tell  him  when  he  tells 
me  what  his  extension  is.  For  to  say,  as  is  usually  done,  that 
extension  is  to  have  partes  extra  partes^  it  is  to  say  only  that  ex- 
tension is  extension ;  for  what  am  I  the  better  informed  in  the 
nature  of  extension,  when  I  am  told,  that  extension  is  to  hav^ 
peats  that  are  extended,  exterior  to  parts  that  are  extended,  i. ««, 
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extension  consists  of  extended  parts  f  As  if,  one  asking  what  a 
fibre  was,  I  should  answer  him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of 
seyeral  tibres  ;  wonid  he  hereby  be  enabled  to  understand  what 
a  fibre  was  better  than  he  did  before  ?  Or  rather,  would  he  not 
have  reason  to  think  that  my  design  was  to  make  sport  with 
Vim,  rather  than  seriously  to  instruct  him  t 

I6w  Divisiun  of  being*  into  hodUi  and  wiriU^  proves  not  epaoe 
and  body  the  «am«.^Tboee  who  contend  tnat  space  and  body  are 
the  same,  bring[  this  dilemma :  Either  this  spaioe  is  something  or 
nothing ;  if  nouiing  be  between  two  bodies,  they  must  necessarily 
touch ;  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  something,  they  ask,  whether  it  ble 
body  or  spirit  1  To  which  I  answer  oy  another  question^  Who 
told  them  that  there  was,  or  could  be,  nothing  but  solid  beings 
which  could  not  think,  and  thinking  beings  that  were  not  ex- 
tended f  wluch  is  all  they  mean  by  the  terms ''  body**  and  **  spirit.** 

17.  Substance  which  toe  know  not,  no  proof  against  space  without 
hodv,—l{  it  be  demanded  (as  usually  it  is),  whether  this  space, 
Toia  of  body,  be  substance  or  accident,  I  shall  readily  answer,  I 
know  not ;  nor  shall  be  ashamed  to  own  my  ignorance,  till  they 
that  aak  show  me  a  dear  distinct  idea  of  substance. 

18.  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  deliver  myself  firom  those 
fallacies  which  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  ourselves  by  taking  words 
for  things.  It  helps  not  our  ignorance  to  feign  a  knowledge 
where  we  have  none,  by  making  a  noise  with  sounds  without 
clear  and  distinct  significations,  ifames  made  at  pleasure  neither 
alter  the  nature  of  things,  nor  make  us  understand  them  bat  as 
they  are  sisns  of  and  stand  for  determined  ideas.  And  I  desire 
those  wlio  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  sound  of  these  two  syllables, 
erdhstance^  to  consider  whether,  applying  it  as  they  do  to  the 
infinite  incomprehensible  God,  to  finite  spirit,  and  to  body,  it  be 
in  the  same  sense ;  and  whether  it  stands  for  the  same  idea,  when 
each  of  those  three  so  different  beings  are  called  substances  f  If 
BO,  whether  it  will  not  thence  follow,  that  Ckxl,  spirits,  and  body, 
agreeing  in  the  same  common  nature  of  sabstakuce,  differ  not  any 
oUierwise  than  in  a  bare  difierent  modification  of  that  substance ; 
as  a  tree  and  a  pebble,  being  in  the  same  sense  body,  and  a^nreeing 
in  the  common  nature  of  Mdy,  differ  only  in  a  bare  modification 
of  that  common  matter  t  which  will  be  a  very  harsh  doctrine. 
If  they  say  that  they  apply  it  to  God,  finite  spirits,  and  matter, 
in  three  different  significations,  and  that  it  stands  for  one  idea 
when  God  is  said  to  be  a  substance,  for  another  when  the  soul  is 
called  substance,  and  for  a  third  when  a  body  is  called  so :  if  the 
name  "  substance  "  stands  for  three  several  distinct  ideas,  they 
would  do  well  to  make  known  those  distinct  ideas,  or  at  least  to 
give  three  distinct  names  to  them,  to  prevent,  in  so  important  a 
notion,  the  confusion  and  errors  that  will  naturally  follow  from 
the  promiscuous  use  of  so  doubtful  a  term  ;  which  is  so  fiir  from 
being  suspected  to  have  three  distinct^  that  in  ordinary  use  it  ha« 
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Bcaroe  one  dear  distinct  Bignification :  and  if  they  can  thus  make 
three  distinct  ideas  of  substance,  what  hinders  why  another  may 
not  make  a  fourth  t 

19.  Sttbdance  and  aeddefnU  oflittU  use  in  pkilo8M>hy» — They 
who  first  ran  into  the  notion  of  accideuts,  as  a  sort  of  real  beings 
that  needed  something  to  inhere  in^  were  forced  to  find  out  the 
word  ''  substance  **  to  support  them.  Had  the  poor  Indian  philo- 
sopher (who  imagined  tnat  the  earth  also  wanted  something  to 
bear  it  up)  but  thought  of  this  word  *'  substance,**  he  needed  not 
to  haye  been  at  the  trouble  to  find  an  elephant  to  support  it,  and 
a  tortoise  to  support  his  elephant ;  the  word  ^  substance  "  would 
have  done  it  effectually.  And  he  that  inquired,  miffht  have  taken 
it  for  as  good  an  answer  from  an  Indian  philoso^er,  that  sub- 
stance,- without  knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which  supports 
the  earth,  as  we  take  it  for  a  sufficient  answer  and  good  doc* 
triue  from  our  European  philosophers,  that  substance,  without 
knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which  supports  accidents.  So  that  of 
substance  we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confused 
obscure  one  of  what  it  does. 

20.  Whatever  a  learned  man  may  do  here,  an  intelligent  Ame- 
rican, who  inquired  into  the  nature  of  things,  would  scarce  take 
it  for  a  satisfactory  accoun^  if^  desiring  to  learn  our  architecture, 
he  should  be  told,  that  a  pillar  was  a  thing  supported  by  a  basis, 
and  a  basis  something  that  supported  a  pillar.  Would  he  not 
think  himself  mocked,  instead  of  taught,  with  such  an  account 
as  this  1  And  a  stranger  to  them  would  be  very  liberallv 
instructed  in  the  nature  of  books,  and  the  things  they  contained, 
if  he  should  be  told  that  all  learned  books  consisted  of  paper  and 
letters,  and  that  letters  were  things  inhering  in  paper,  and  paper 
a  thing  that  held  forth  letters :  a  notable  way  of  having  clear 
ideas  of  letters  and  paper !  But  were  the  Latin  words  inliOBrerUia 
and  subsULfUia  put  into  the  plain  English  ones  that  answer  them, 
and  were  called  ''sticking  on"  and  "  under-propping ;  *•  they  would 
better  discover  to  us  the  very  great  clearness  there  is  in  the  doc- 
trine of  substance  and  accidents,  and  show  of  what  use  they  are 
in  deciding  of  questions  in  philosophy. 

21.  A  vacuum  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  body. — But,  to 
return  to  our  idea  of  space :  If  body  be  not  supposed  infinite. 
which  I  think  no  one  will  affirm,  I  would  ask,  whether,  if  God 
placed  a  man  at  the  extremity  of  corporeal  beings,  he  could  not 
stretch  his  hand  beyond  his  body  t  if  he  could,  then  he  would 
put  his  arm  where  there  was  before  space  without  body ;  and  if 
there  he  spread  his  fingers,  there  would  still  be  space  between 
them  without  body,  n  he  could  not  stretch  out  his  hand,  it 
must  be  because  of  some  external  hinderance  (for  we  suppose 
him  alive,  with  such  a  power  of  moving  the  pt^is  of  his  body 
that  he  hath  now  ;  which  is  not  in  itself  impossible  if  Gk>d  so 
pleased  to  have  it^  or  at  least  it  is  not  impossible  for  GK>d  so  to 
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xaoT6  hw(k) ;  and  then  I  ask,  whether  that  which  hinders  hjfl 
hand  from  movins  outwards,  be  substance  or  accident,  something 
or  nothing  ?  And  when  they  have  resolved  that,  they  will  be 
able  to  resolve  themselves  what  that  is  which  is,  or  may  be, 
between  two  bodies  at  a  distance,  that  is  not  body,  and  has  no 
solidity.  In  the  meantime  the  argument  is  at  least  as  good, 
that  where  nothing  hinders  (as  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  all 
bodies),  a  body  put  into  motion  may  move  on,  as  Where  there  is 
nothing  between,  there  two  bodies  must  necessarily  touch  ;  for 
pure  space  between  is  sufficient  to  take  away  the  necessity  of 
mutual  contact ;  but  bare  space  in  the  way  is  not  sufficient  to 
stop  motion.  The  truth  is,  these  men  must  either  own  that 
they  think  body  infinite,  though  they  are  loath  to  speak  it  out, 
or  else  affirm  that  space  is  not  body.  For  I  would  fain  meet 
with  that  thinking  man,  that  can  in  his  thoughts  set  any  bounds 
to  space,  more  than  he  can  to  duration  ;  or,  by  thinking,  hope 
to  arrive  at  the  end  of  either :  and  therefore  if  his  idea  of  eternity 
be  infinite,  so  is  his  idea  of  immensity  ;  they  are  both  finite  or 
infinite  alike. 

22.  The  power  of  annihUcUion  proves  a  vacuum. — ^Farther, 
those  who  assert  the  impossibility  of  space  existing  without 
matter,  must  not  only  make  body  infinite,  but  must  also  deny  a 
power  in  Qod  to  annihilate  any  part  of  matter.  No  one,  I 
suppose,  will  deny  that  God  can  put  an  end  to  all  motion  that  is 
in  matter,  and  fix  all  the  bodies  of  the' universe  in  a  perfect  quiet 
and  rest*  and  continue  them  so  as  long  as  he  pleases.  Whoever 
then  will  allow  that  Qod  can,  daring  such  a  general  rest,  annihi- 
late either  this  book  or  the  body  of  him  that  reads  it,  must 
necessarily  admit  the  possibility  of  a  vacuiwi ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  space  that  was  filled  by  the  parts  of  the  annihilated 
body  will  still  reuLiin,  and  be  a  space  without  body.  For,  the 
circumambient  bodies,  being  in  perfect  rest,  are  a  wall  of  ada- 
mant, and  in  that  state  make  it  a  perfect  impossibility  for  any 
other  body  to  get  into  that  space.  And  indeed  the  necessary 
motion  of  one  particle  of  matter  into  the  place  from  whence 
Another  particle  of  matter  is  removed,  is  but  a  consequence  from 
the  supposition  of  plenitude,  which  will  therefore  need  some 
better  proof  than  a  supposed  matter  of  fact,  which  experiment 
can  never  make  out ;  our  own  clear  and  distinct  ideas  plainly 
satisfying  us,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
space  and  solidity,  since  we  can  conceive  the  one  without  the 
other.  And  those  who  dispute  for  or  against  a  vacuum^  do 
thereby  confess  they  have  distinct  ideas  of  vacavm  and  plenum^ 
t.  e^  that  thev  have  an  idea  of  extension  void  of  solidity, 
though  they  deny  its  existence ;  or  else  they  dispute  about 
nothing  at  alL  For  they  who  so  much  alter  the  signification 
of  words,  as  to  call  extension  '*  body,"  and  consequently  make 
the  whole  essence  of  body  to  be  nothing  but  pure  extension 
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inthout  solidity,  miut  talk  absordly  whenever  they  speak  of 
vacuunLsince  it  is  impossible  for  ezteosioD  to  be  without  ezteiio 
sion.  For  vacwim,  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  its  ezistenoe. 
signifies  space  without  body ;  whose  yery  existence  no  one  can 
deny  to  be  possible  who  will  not  rac^ke  matter  infinite,  and  take 
from  Qod  a  power  to  annihilate  any  particle  of  it. 

23.  Motion  proves  a  vacuum. — But  not  to  go  so  far  as  beyond 
the  utmost  bounds  of  body  in  the  universe,  nor  appeal  to  God's 
omnipotency  to  find  a  vacwun^  the  motion  of  bodies  that  are  in 
our  view  and  neighbourhood  seems  to  me  plainly  to  evince  it. 
For  I  desire  any  one  so  to  divide  a  soUd  bodfy,  of  any  dimension 
he  pleases,  aa  to  make  it  possible  for  the  solid  parts  to  move  up 
and  down  freely  every  way  within  the  bounds  of  that  super- 
Geies,  if  there  be  not  left  in  it  a  void  space  as  big  as  the  least 
part  into  which  he  has  divided  the  said  solid  body.  And  if, 
where  the  least  particle  of  the  body  divided  is  as  big  as  a 
mustard  seed,  a  void  space  equal  to  the  bulk  of  a  mustard-seed 
be  requisite  to  make  room  for  the  free  motion  of  the  parts  of 
the  divided  body  within  the  bounds  of  its  superficies,  where  the 
particles  of  matter  are  100,000,000  times  less  than  a  mustard- 
seed,  there  must  also  be  a  space  void  of  solid  matter  as  big  as 
100,000,000th  part  of  a  mustard-seed ;  for  if  it  hold  in  one,  it 
will  hold  in  the  other,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  And  let  this  void 
space  be  as  little  as  it  will,  it  destroys  the  hypothesis  of  pleni- 
tude. For  if  there  can  be  a  space  void  of  body,  equal  to  the 
smallest  separate  particle  of  matter  now  existing  in  nature,  it  is 
still  space  without  body,  and  makea  as  great  a  difference  betweeu 
space  and  body,  as  if  it  were  fjtif»  X'^f***  ft  distance  as  wide  as 
any  in  nature.  And  therefore,  if  we  suppose  not  the  void 
space  necessary  to  motion  equal  to  the  least  parcel  of  the  divided 
BoUd  matter,  but  to  one-tenth  or  one-thousandth  of  it,  the  same 
consequence  will  always  follow  of  space  without  matter. 

24.  The  ideas  of  sipace  amd  body  distinct. — But  the  question 
being  here,  whether  the  idea  of  space  or  extension  be  the  same 
with  the  idea  of  body,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  real 
existence  of  a  vacuum,  but  the  idea  of  it ;  which  it  is  plain  men 
have  when  they  inquire  and  dispute  whether  there  be  a  vacuum 
or  no.  For  if  Uiey  had  not  the  idea  of  space  without  body,  they 
could  not  paake  a  question  about  its  existence ;  and  if  their  idea 
of  body  did  not  include  in  it  something  more  than  the  bare  idea 
of  spaoe,  they  could  have  no  doubt  alx>ut  the  plenitude  of  the 
world ;  and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  demand  whether  there  weio 
spaoe  without  body,  as  whetiier  there  were  space  without  space, 
or  body  without  body,  since  these  were  but  different  names  of 
the  same  idea. 

25.  Extension  being  inseparaMeJrom  body ^  proves  it  not  the  same, 
—It  is  true,  the  idea  of  extension  joins  itself  so  inseparably  with 
•U  visible  a^fljmost  tfui^ble  qualltiea,  thajb  it  suffers  us  to  aee  jio 
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one,  or  feel  very  few  eztenial  obiecta,  withoat  taking  in  impres- 
sions  of  extension  too.  This  readiness  of  extension  to  make  itself 
be  taken  notice  of  so  constantly  with  other  ideas,  has  been  the 
occasion,  I  praess,  that  some  have  made  the  whole  essence  of  body 
to  consist  m  extension ;  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at^ 
since  some  have  had  their  minds  by  their  eyes  and  tonch  (the 
busiest  of  all  our  senses)  so  filled  with  the  idea  of  extension, 
and,  as  it  were,  wholly  possessed  with  it,  that  ther  allowe«l  no 
existence  to  any  thing  that  had  not  extension.  I  shall  not  now 
argue  with  those  men  who  take  the  measure  and  possibility  of 
all  being  only  from  their  narrow  and  gross  imaginations ;  but 
having  here  to  do  only  with  those  who  conclude  the  essence  of 
body  to  be  extension,  because  they  say  they  cannot  ima^e  aiif 
sensible  quality  of  any  body  without  extension,  I  shall  desiio 
them  to  consider,  that  had  they  reflected  on  their  ideas  of  tastes 
and  smells  as  much  as  on  those  of  sight  and  touch  ;  nay,  had 
tliey  examined  their  ideas  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  several 
other  pains,  they  would  have  found  that  they  included  in  then 
no  idea  of  extension  at  all ;  which  is  but  an  affection  of  body, 
as  well  as  the  rest,  discoverable  by  our  senses,  which  are  scarce 
acute  enough  to  look  into  the  pure  essences  of  things. 

26.  If  those  ideas  which  are  constantly  joined  to  all  others 
must  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  the  essence  of  those  things 
which  have  constantly  those  ideas  joined  to  them,  and  are  in- 
separable from  them,  then  unity  is,  without  doubt,  the  essence  of 
every  thing  ;  for  there  is  not  any  object  of  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion which  does  not  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  one :  but  the 
weakness  of  this  kind  of  argument  we  have  already  shown 
BufiSciently, 

27.  Ideas  of  space  and  solidUy  distinct. — To  conclude :  What- 
ever men  shall  think  concerning  the  existence  of  a  vacuum^  this 
is  plain  to  me — ^that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  space  distinct 
from  solidity,  as  we  have  of  solidity  distinct  from  motion,  or 
motion  from  space.  We  have  not  any  two  more  distinct  ideas ; 
and  we  can  as  easily  conceive  space  without  solidity,  as  we  can 
conceive  body  or  space  without  motion,  though  it  be  ever  so 
certain  that  neither  body  nor  motion  can  exist  without  space. 
But  whether  any  one  will  take  space  to  be  only  a  relation  resulting 
from  the  existence  of  other  beings  at  a  distance,  or  whether  they 
will  think  the  words  of  the  most  knowing  kin^  Solomon,  **  The 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee,*'  or  those 
more  emphatical  ones  of  the  inspired  philosopher,  St.  Paul, "  In 
him  we  hve,  move,  and  have  our  being,**  are  to  be  understood  in 
a  literal  sense,  I  leave  every  one  to  consider :  only  our  idea  of 
space  is,  I  think,  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  distinct  from 
that  of  body.  For  whether  we  consider  in  matter  itself  the  dis- 
tance of  its  coherent  solid  parts,  and  call  it  in  respect  of  those 
solid  parts  '^extension;**  or  whether^  considering  it  as  lyitig 
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between  tbe  extremities  of  any  body  in  its  several  dimensions, 
we  call  it  **  leneth,  breadth,  and  thickness ; "  or  else,  consider- 
ing it  as  lying  between  any  two  bodies  or  positive  beings,  with- 
out any  consideration  whe&er  there  be  any  matter  or  no  be- 
tween, we  call  it  '*  distance ;  **  however  named  or  considered,  it 
is  always  the  same  uniform,  simple  idea  of  space,  taken  from 
objects  about  which  our  senses  have  been  conversant,  whereof 
having  settled  ideas  in  our  minds,  we  can  revive,  repeat,  and  add 
them  one  to  another  as  often  as  we  will,  and  oonsider  the  space 
or  distance  so  imagined  either  as  filled  with  solid  parts,  so  that 
another  body  cannot  come  there  without  displacing  and  thrust 
ing  out  the  body  that  was  there  before,  or  else  as  void  of  solid  iCy, 
so  that  a  bo<ly  of  equal  dimensions  to  that  empty  or  pure  sj/ace 
may  be  placed  in  it  without  the  removing  or  expulsion  of  any 
thing  that  was  there.  But  to  avoid  confusion  in  discrurses 
concerning  this  matter,  it  were  possibly  to  be  wished  that  the 
name  **  extension"  were  applied  only  to  matter,  or  the  distance 
of  the  extremities  of  particular  bodies,  and  the  term  **  expansion  ** 
to  space  in  general,  with  or  without  solid  matter  possessing  it ; 
so  as  to  say,  *'  Space  is  expanded,  and  body  extended.*'  But  in 
this  every  one  h&a  his  liberty :  I  propose  it  only  for  the  more 
dear  and  distinct  way  of  speaking. 

28.  Men  differ  little  in  aea/r  eimple  ideas. — ^The  knowing  pre- 
dsely  what  our  words  stand  for  would,  I  imagine,  in  this  as  well 
as  a  great  many  other  cases,  quickly  end  the  dispute.  For  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  men,  when  they  come  to  examine  them,  find 
their  simple  ideas  all  generally  to  agree,  though  in  discourse 
with  one  another  they  perhaps  confound  one  another  with 
different  names.  I  imagine  that  men  who  abstract  their 
thoughts,  and  do  well  examine  the  ideas  of  their  own  minds, 
cannot  much  differ  in  thinking,  however  they  may  perplex  them- 
selves with  words,  according  to  the  way  of  spiking  of  thow^' 
several  schools  or  sects  they  have  been  bred  up  in;  though^ 
amongst  unthinking  men,  who  examine  not  scrupulously  and 
carefully  their  own  ideas,  and  strip  them  not  from  the  marks 
men  use  for  them,  but  confound  them  with  words,  there  must  be 
endless  dispute,  wrangling,  and  jargon ;  especially  if  they  be 
learned,  bookish  men,  devoted  to  some  sect,  and  accustomed  to 
the  language  of  it,  and  have  learned  to  talk  after  others.  But  if 
it  should  happen  that  any  two  thinking  men  should  rea  Jy  have 
iifferent  ideas,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  discourse  or  argue 
one  with  another.  Here  I  must  not  be  mistaken,  to  thiak  that 
every  floating  imagination  in  men's  brains  is  presently  of  that 
sort  of  ideas  I  speak  o£  It  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to  put  off 
those  confused  notions  and  prejudices  it  has  imbibed  from  custom, 
inadvertency,  and  common  conversation :  it  requires  pains  and 
assiduity  to  examine  its  ideas,  till  it  resolves  them  into  those  clear 
'  and  distinct  simple  ones  out  of  which  they  are  compounded,  and 
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to  see  which  amongst  its  simple  ones  have  or  haFe  i|ot  a  necessarT 
connexion  and  dependence  one  upon  another.  Till  a  man  doth 
this  in  the  primary  and  ori^nal  notions  of  things,  be  builds 
upon  floating  and  uncertain  prmciplesy  and  will  often  find  himself 
at  a  loss. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  DURATION.  AND  ITS  SIMPLB  KODBS. 

1.  Duration  %$  fleeting  externum, — ^There  is  another  sort  of  dis- 
tance or  length,  the  idea  whereof  we  get  not  from  the  permanent 
parts  of  space,  but  from  the  fieetinff  and  perpetually  perishing 
parts  of  succession  :  this  we  call  ^^  duration,**  the  simple  modes 
whereof  are  any  different  lengths  of  it  whereof  we  have  distinct 
ideas,  as  hours,  days,  years,  &a,  time^  and  eternity, 

2.  Its  idea  from  reflection  on  the  tram  of  our  idecu, — ^The  answer 
of  a  ^reat  man  to  one  who  asked  what  time  was,  tSi  non 
rogae  xrUeUigo  (which  amounts  to  this :  ^  The  more  1  set  mypslf 
to  think  of  it  the  less  1  understand  it,**)  might  perhaps  persuade 
one  that  time,  which  reveals  all  other  things,  is  itself  not  to  be 
discovered.  Duration,  time,  and  eternity  are  not  without  reasou 
thought  to  have  something  very  abstruse  in  tlieir  nature.  But 
however  remote  these  may  seem  from  our  comprehension,  yet  if 
we  trace  them  right  to  their  originals,  I  doubt  not  but  one  of 
those  sources  of  all  o\ir  knowledge,  viz.,  sensation  and  reflection, 
will  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  uiese  ideas  as  clear  and  distinct 
as  many  other  which  are  thought  much  less  obscure ;  and  we 
shall  find  that  the  idea  of  eternity  itself  is  derived  from  the  same 
common  original  with  the  rest  of  our  ideas. 

3.  To  understand  time  and  eternity  aright,  we  ought  with  at- 
tention to  consider  what  idea  it  is  we  have  of  duratioUi  and  how 
we  came  by  it.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  but  observe 
what  passes  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  is  a  train  of  ideaa 
which  constantly  succeed  one  another  in  his  understanding  as 
long  as  he  is  awake.  Beflection  on  these  appearances  of  several 
ideas  one  after  another  in  our  minds,  is  that  which  furnishes  ua 
with  the  idea  of  succession ;  and  tJlie  distance  between  any  parts 
of  that  succession,  or  between  the  appearance  of  any  two  ideas 
in  our  minds,  is  that  we  call  duration.  For  whUst  we  are  think- 
ing, or  whilst  we  receive  successively  several  ideas  in  our  minds, 
we  know  that  we  do  exist ;  and  so  we  call  the  existence  or  the 
continuation  of  the  existence  of  ourselves,  or  any  thing  else 
commensurate  to  the  succession  of  any  ideas  in  our  minds,  Uie 
duration  of  ourselves,  or  any  such  other  thing  co-existing  with, 
our  thinking. 

4.  That  we  have  our  noti<Hi  of  succession  and  duration  from 
this  original,  viz.,  from  reflection  jua  t^he  trftin  of  ideas  whiish  we 
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find  to  appear  one  after  another  in  our  own  minds,  seems  plain 
to  me,  in  that  we  have  no  perception  of  duration  but  by  consider- 
ing the  train  of  ideas  that  take  their  turns  in  our  understand- 
ings. When  that  8ncce»'>8ion  of  ideas  ceases,  our  perception  of 
duration  ceases  with  it ;  which  every  one  clearly  experiments  in 
himself  whilst  he  sleeps  soundly,  whether  an  hour^  or  a  day,  or 
a  month,  or  a  year ;  of  which  duration  of  things  whilst  he  sleeps 
or  thinks  not  he  has  no  perception  at  all,  but  it  is  quite  lost  to 
him ;  and  the  moment  wherem  he  leaves  off  to  think  till  the 
moment  he  begins  to  think  again,  seems  to  him  to  have  no 
distance.  And  so  I  doubt  not  it  would  be  to  a  waking  man,  if  it 
were  possible  for  him  to  keep  only  one  idea  in  his  mind  without 
Tariation  and  the  succession  of  others  ;  and  we  see  thnt  one  who 
fixes  his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but 
little  notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas  that  pass  in  his  mind 
whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  contemplation,  lets  slip 
out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of  that  duration  and  thinks  the 
time  shorter  than  it  is.  But  if  sleep  commonly  unites  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  duration,  it  is  because  during  that  time  we  have 
no  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  For  if  a  man  during  his 
sleep  dreams,  and  variety  of  ideas  make  themselves  perceptible 
in  his  mind  one  after  another,  he  hath  then,  during  such  a 
dreaming,  a  sense  of  duration,  and  of  the  length  of  it :  by  which  it 
is  to  me  very  dear  that  men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from 
their  reflection  on  the  train  of  the  ideas  they  observe  to  succeed 
one  another  in  their  own  understandings  ;  without  which  obser- 
vation they  can  have  no  notion  of  duration,  whatever  may 
happen  in  the  world. 

5.  The  idea  of  duration  applicable  to  thing*  whilst  tpe  sleep, — 
Indeed  a  man  having,  from  reflection  on  the  succession  and  num- 
ber of  his  own  thoughts,  got  the  notion  or  idea  of  duration,  he 
can  apply  that  notion  to  thin^  which  exist  while  he  does  not 
think  ;  as  he  that  has  got  the  idea  of  extension  from  bodies  by 
his  sight  or  touch,  can  apply  it  to  distances  where  no  body  is 
seen  or  felt.  And  therefore,  though  a  man  has  no  perception 
of  the  length  of  duration  which  passed  whilst  he  slept  or  thought 
not,  yet,  having  observed  the  revolution  of  days  and  nights,  an<) 
found  the  length  of  their  duration  to  be  in  appearance  regular 
and  constant,  he  can,  upon  the  supposition  that  that  revolution 
has  proceeded  after  ^e  same  manner  whilst  he  was  asleep  or 
thought  not,  as  it  used  to  do  at  other  times, — ^he  can,  I  say, 
imagine  and  make  allowance  for  the  length  of  duration  whilst 
he  slept.  But  if  Adam  and  Eve  (when  they  were  alone  in  the 
world),  instead  of  their  ordinary  night's  sleep,  had  passed  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours  in  one  continued  sleep,  the  duration  of 
that  twenty-four  hours  had  been  irrecoverably  lost  to  them,  and 
been  for  ever  left  out  of  their  account  of  time. 

6.  The  idea  ofeuoceeeion  not  from  motion,— -Thua,  by  reflectinjf 
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thing :  by  which  if  it  be  meant  that  a  man  may  have  on6  8elf« 
same  single  idea  a  long  time  alone  in  his  mind,  without  any 
variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  matter  of  fieMst,  it  is  ndt  poedble  :  for 
which  (not  knowing  how  the  ideas  of  our  minds  are  framed,  of 
what  materials  they  are  made,  whence  they  have  their  light,  and 
how  they  come  to  make  their  appearances)  I  can  give  no  other 
reason  bat  experience ;  and  I  would  have  any  one  try  whether 
he  can  keep  one  unvaried,  single  idea  in  his  mind,  without  any 
other,  for  any  considerable  time  together. 

14.  For  trial,  let  him  take  any  figure,  any  degree  of  light  or 
whiteness,  or  what  other  he  pleases ;  and  he  will,  I  suppose,  find 
it  difficult  to  keep  all  other  ideas  out  of  his  mind ;  but  that  some, 
either  of  another  kind,  or  various  consideration  of  that  idea  (each 
of  which  considerations  is  a  new  idea),  will  constantly  succeed 
one  another  in  his  thoughts,  let  him  be  as  wary  as  he  can. 

15.  All  thut  is  in  a  man*s  power  in  this  case.  I  think,  is  only 
to  mind  and  observe  what  the  ideas  are,  that  take  their  turns  in 
his  understfindiug,  or  else  to  direct  the  sort,  and  call  in  such  as 
he  hath  a  desire  or  use  of ;  but  hinder  the  constant  succession  of 
fresh  ones  1  think  he  cannot,  though  he  may  commonly  choose 
whether  he  will  heedfally  observe  and  consider  them. 

16.  Idecu^  however  made,  indude  no  eenee  of  motion. — Whether 
these  several  ideas  in  a  man*s  mind  be  made  by  certain  motions, 
I  will  not  here  dispute ;  but  this  I  am  sure,  that  thev  include  no 
idea  of  motion  in  their  appearance  ;  and  if  a  man  had  not  the 
idea  of  motion  otherwise,  L  think  he  would  have  none  at  all ; 
which  is  enough  to  my  present  purpose ;  and  sufficiently  shows, 
that  the  notice  we  take  of  the  ideas  of  our  minds,  appearing 
there  one  after  another,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  suo- 
oession  and  duration,  without  which  we  should  have  no  such  ideas 
at  all.  It  is  not  then  motion,  but  the  constant  train  of  ideas  in 
our  minds,  whilst  we  are  waking,  that  furnishes  us  with  the  idea 
of  duration,  whereof  motion  no  otherwise  gives  us  any  peroep* 
tion  than  as  it  causes  in  our  minds  a  constant  succession  of  ideasg 
as  I  have  before  showed :  and  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  suooes- 
sion  and  duration,  by  the  train  of  other  ideas  succeeding  one 
another  in  our  minds  without  the  idea  of  any  motion,  sa  by  the 
train  of  ideas  caused  by  the  uninterrupted  sensible  change  of 
distance  between  two  bodies  which  we  have  from  motion  ;  and 
therefore  we  should  as  well  have  the  idea  of  duration,  were  thero 
no  sense  of  motion  at  alL 

17.  Time  is  duration  set  out  by  mecuuree. — ^Having  thus  got  the 
idea  of  duration,  the  next  thing  natural  for  the  mind  to  do  is,  to 
set  some  measure  of  this  common  duration,  whereby  it  miffht 
jadire  of  its  different  lengths,  and  consider  the  distinct  oraer 
wherein  several  things  exist ;  without  which  a  great  part  of  our 
knowledge  would  be  confused,  and  a  great  part  of  history  be 
rendered  very  useless.     This  consideration  of  duration,  as  set  out 
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by  certain  periods,  and  marked  by  certain  measures  or  epochs,  is 
that,  I  think,  which  most  properly  we  call  "  time.*' 

IfiL  A  good  measure  of  time  mvst  divide  its  whole  dwration  into 
equal  penods, — In  the  measuring  of  extension  there  is  nothing 
more  required  but  the  application  of  the  standard  or  measure  we 
make  use  of  to  the  thing  of  whose  extension  we  would  bo  informed. 
But  in  the  measuring  of  duration  this  cannot  be  done,  because  no 
two  different  parts  of  succession  can  be  put  together  to  measure 
one  another :  and  nothing  being  a  measure  of  duration  but  dura- 
tion, as  nothing  is  of  extension  but  extension,  we  cannot  keep  by 
us  any  standing  unyarying  measure  of  duration,  which  consists  in  a 
constant  fleeting  snccessiou,  as  we  can  of  certain  lengths  of  exten- 
mon,  as  inches,  feet,  yards,  &c.,  marked  out  in  permanent  parcels 
6f  matter.  Nothing  then  could  serve  well  for  a  convenient 
measure  of  time  but  what  has  divided  the  whole  length  of  its 
duration  into  apparently  eaual  portions  by  constantly  repeated 
periods.  What  portions  of  duration  are  not  distinguished  or 
considered  ae  distinguished  and  measured  by  such  periods  come 
not  so  properly  under  the  notion  of  time,  as  appears  by  such 
phrases  as  these,  viz.,  ^*  before  all  time,*'  and  ^'  when  time  shall 
De  no  more." 

19.  The  revdutione  of  the  s^n  and  moon  the  properest  measures 
of  time, — The  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun,  as  ha  vine; 
been  from  the  beginning  of  nature,  constant,  regular,  and  univer- 
saUy  observable  by  all  mankind,  and  supposed  equal  to  one 
another,  have  been  with  reason  made  use  of  for  the  measure  of 
duration.  But  the  distinction  of  days  and  years  having  depended 
on  the  motion  of  the  sun,  it  has  brought  this  mistake  with  it, — 
that  it  has  been  thought  that  motion  and  duration  were  the 
measure  one  of  another.  For  men  in  the  measuring  of  the  length 
of  time  having  been  accustomed  to  the  ideas  of  minutes,  hours, 
days,  months,  years,  Sec.,  which  they  found  themselves  upon  any 
mention  of  time  or  duration  presently  to  think  on  (all  which 
portions  of  time  were  measured  out  by  the  motion  of  those 
heavenly  bodies),  they  were  apt  to  confound  time  and  motion,  or 
at  least  to  think  that  they  had  a  necessary  connexion  one  with 
another :  whereas  any  constant  periodical  appearance  or  altera- 
tion of  ideas  in  seemingly  equidistant  spaces  of  duration,  if  con- 
itant  and  universally  observable,  would  have  as  well  distinguished 
the  intervals  of  time  as  those  that  have  been  made  use  of.  For 
Btpposing  the  sun,  which  some  have  taken  to  be  a  fire,  had  been 
lignted  up  at  the  same  dbtance  of  time  that  it  now  every  day 
comes  about  to  the  same  meridian,  and  then  gone  out  again  about 
twelve  hours  after,  and  that  uxthe  space  of  an  annual  revolution 
it  had  senaiblv  increased  in  brightness  and  heat,  and  so  decreased 
again ;  would  not  such  regular  appearances  serve  to  measure  out 
the  distances  of  duration  to  all  that  could  observe  it,  as  well 
without  as  with  motion  t    For  if  the  appearances  were  coustant| 
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tiniversallY  obaeryable,  and  in  equidistant  periodg,  they  would 
serve  mankind  for  measure  of  time  as  well  were  the  motion  away. 

20.  But  not  by  their  motiofiy  but  periodical  appoarancu, — For 
the  freezing  of  water  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant,  returning  at  equi- 
distant periods  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  would  as  well  serve  men 
to  reckon  their  years  by  as  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  and  in  effect 
we  see  that  some  people  in  America  counted  their  years  by  the 
coming  of  certain  birds  amongst  them  at  their  oertain  seasons, 
and  leaving  them  at  others.  For  a  fit  of  an  ague,  the  sense  of 
hunger  or  thirst,  a  smell,-or  a  taste,  or  any  other  idea  returning 
constantly  at  equidistant  periods,  and  making  itself  universally  b« 
taken  notice  of,  would  not  fail  to  measure  out  the  course  of  ruo- 
oession,  and  diHtinguish  the  distances  of  time.  Thus  we  see,  that 
men  bom  blind  count  time  well  enough  by  years,  whose  revolu- 
tions yet  they  cannot  distinguish  by  motions  that  thev  perceive 
not :  and  I  ask,  whether  a  blind  man  who  distinguished  his  years 
either  by  heat  of  summer,  or  cold  of  winter,  bv  the  smell  of  any 
flower  of  the  spring,  or  taste  of  any  fruit  of  the  autumn,  would 
not  have  a  better  measure  of  time  than  the  Romans  had  before 
the  reformation  of  their  calendar  by  Julius  Ciesar,  or  many  other 
people,  whose  years,  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  sun, 
which  they  pretend  to  make  use  of,  are  very  irregular  f  And  it 
adds  no  small  difficulty  to  chronology,  that  the  exact  lengths  of 
the  years  that  several  nations  counted  by  are  hard  to  be  luiown, 
they  differing  very  much  one  from  another,  and,  I  think  I  may 
say,  all  of  them  from  the  precise  motion  of  the  sun.  And  if  the 
sun  moved  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  constantly  in  the  equator, 
and  so  equally  dispersed  its  light  and  heat,  to  all  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth  in  days  all  of  the  same  length,  without  its 
annual  variations  to  the  tropics,  as  a  late  ingenious  author  sup- 
3ose8,*  I  do  not  think  it  very  easy  to  imagine  that  (notwithstand- 
ng  the  motion  of  the  sun)  men  should  in  the  antediluvian  world 

from  the  beginning  count  by  years,  or  measure  their  time  by 
periods  that  nad  no  sensible  marks  very  obvious  to  distinguish 
them  bv. 

21.  Notwofart9ofdurati(mcanheoertairdykno%Dntohee^^ 
But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  "  Without  a  regular  motion,  such  as 
of  the  sun  or  some  other,  how  could  it  ever  be  known  tibat  such 
periods  were  equal  t "  To  which  I  answer,  the  equality  of  any 
other  returning  appearances  might  be  known  by  the  same  way 
that  that  of  days  was  known,  or  presumed  to  be  so  at  first :  which 
was  only  by  judging  of  them  by  the  train  of  ideas  that  had  passed 
in  men's  minds  in  the  intervals :  by  which  train  of  ideas  dis- 
covering inequality  in  the  natural  days,  but  none  in  the  artificial 
days,  the  "artificial  days,"  or  »»xWfHf«,  were  guessed  to  be  equal, 
which  was  sufficient  to  make  them  serve  for  a  measure.  Though 
exacter  search  has  since  discovered  inequality  in  the  diunud 

•  Da.  l^oiuf  Buanx^a  ''Theorj  of  Um  Eutb.** 
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reTolutions  of  the  sun,  and  we  know  not  whether  the  annu&lalso 
be  not  unequal:  these,  yet,  by  their  presumed  and  apparent 
equality,  serve  as  well  to  reckon  time  by  (though  not  to  measure 
the  parts  of  duration  exactly),  as  if  they  could  be  proved  to  be 
exactly  equal  We  must  therefore  carefully  distinguish  betwixt 
duration  itself  and  the  measures  we  make  use  of  to  judge  of  its 
length.  Duration  in  itself  is  to  be  considered  as  going  on  in  one 
constant,  equal,  uniform  course.  But  none  of  the  measures  of  it 
which  we  make  use  of  can  be  known  to  do  so :  nor  can  we  be  assured 
that  their  assigned  parts  or  periods  are  equal  in  duration  one  to 
another;  for  two  successive  lengths  of  duration,  howevez 
measured,  can  never  be  demonstrated  to  be  equal  The  motion 
of  the  sun,  which  the  world  used  so  long  and  so  confidently  for 
an  exact  measure  of  duration,  has,  as  I  said,  been  found  in  its 
several  parts  unequal :  and  though  men  have  of  late  made  Ui<e 
of  a  pendulum  as  a  more  steady  and  regular  motion  than  that 
of  the  sun  or  (to  speak  more  truly)  of  the  earth  ;  yet  if  any  one 
should  be  asked  how  he  certainly  knows  that  the  two  successive 
swings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  satisfy 
himself  that  they  are  infallibly  so ;  since  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  cause  of  that  motion  which  is  unknown  to  us  shall  always 
operate  equally,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  medium  in  which  the 
pendulum  moves*  is  not  constantly  the  sams :  either  of  which 
varying  may  alter  the  equality  of  such  periods,  and  thereby 
destrov  the  certainty  and  exactness  of  the  measure  by  motion, 
as  well  as  any  other  periods  of  other  appearances ;  the  notion  of 
duration  still  remaining  dear,  though  our  measures  of  it  cannot 
any  of  them  be  demonstrated  to  be  exact.  Since,  then,  no  two 
portions  of  succession  can  be  brought  together,  it  is  impossible 
ever  certainly  to  know  their  equality.  All  that  we  can  ao  for  a 
measure  of  time,  is  to  take  sudi  as  have  continual  successive 
appearances  at  seemingly  equidistant  periods ;  of  which  seeming 
equality  we  have  no  other  measure  but  such  as  the  train  of  our 
own  ideas  have  lodged  in  our  memories,  with  the  concurrence  of 
other  probable  reasons,  to  persuade  us  of  their  equality. 

22.  Time  not  t/ie  measure  of  moHon, — One  thing  seems  strange 
to  me,  that  whilst  all  men  manifestly  measured  time  by  the 
motion  of  the  great  and  visible  bodies  of  the  world,  time  yet 
should  be  defined  to  be  the  measure  of  motion ;  whereas  it  is 
obvious  to  every  one  who  reflects  ever  so  little  on  it,  that,  to 
measure  motion,  space  is  as  necessary  to  be  considered  as  time  ; 
and  those  who  look  a  little  farther,  will  find  also  the  bulk  of 
the  thing  moved  necessary  to  be  taken  into  the  computation  by 
any  one  who  will  estimate  or  measure  motion  so  as  to  judge 
right  of  it  Kor  indeed  does  motion  any  otherwise  conduce  to 
the  measuring  of  duration,  than  as  it  constantly  brings  about  the 
return  of  certiun  sensible  ideas  in  seeming  equidistant  periods. 
For  if  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  as  uneqiud  as  of  a  ship  driven 
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hj  unsteady  winds,  sometimes  very  slow,  and  at  others  irregn-^ 
hitly  very  swifb;  or  if  being  constantly  equally  swift^  it  yet  waa 
not  circular,  and  produced  not  the  same  appearances  ;  it  would 
not  at  all  help  us  to  measure  time  any  more  than  the  seeming 
unequal  motion  of  a  oomet  does. 

Sa  Minutes f  hours,  days,  andjfeara  not  naoesoary  mecuwres  of 
dvratiork — Minutes,  hours,  daYB,  and  years  are,  then,  no  more 
necessary  to  time  or  duration  than  inches,  feet,  yards,  and  miles 
marked  out  In  any  matter  are  to  extension.  For  though  we  in 
hhia  part  of  the  unirerse,  by  the  oouBtant  use  of  them,  as  of 
periods  set  out  by  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  or  as  known  parti 
of  such  periods  have  fixed  the  ideas  of  such  lengths  of  duration 
in  our  minds  which  we  apply  to  all  parts  of  time  whose  lengtiia 
we  would  consider ;  yet  there  may  be  other  parts  of  the  universe 
where  they  no  more  use  these  measures  of  ours  than  in  Japan 
they  do  our  inches,  feet,  or  miles ;  but  yet  something  analogous 
to  them  there  must  be.  For  without  some  regular  periodical 
returns,  we  could  not  measure  ourselves  or  signify  to  others  the 
length  of  any  duration,  though  at  the  same  time  the  world  were 
as  full  of  motion  as  it  is  now,  but  no  part  of  it  disposed  into 
regular  and  apparently  equidistant  revolutions.  But  the 
different  measures  that  may  be  made  use  of  for  the  account 
of  time  do  not  at  all  alter  the  notion  of  duration,  which  is 
the  thing  to  be  measured,  no  more  than  the  different  standards 
of  a  foot  and  a  cubit  alter  the  notion  of  extension  to  those 
who  make  use  of  those  different  measures. 

26.  Our  tMcuures  of  time  applicable  to  duration  before  time. — 
The  mind,  having  once  got  such  a  measure  of  time  as  the 
annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  can  apply  that  measure  to  dura* 
tion  wherein  that  measure  itself  did  not  exist,  and  with  which 
m  the  reality  of  its  being  it  had  nothing  to  do:  for  should 
one  say  that  Abraham  was  bom  in  the  2712th  year  of  the 
Julian  period,  it  is  altogether  as  intelligible  as  reckoning  {i*om 
the  be^nning  of  the  world,  though  there  were,  so  far  back, 
no  motion  of  the  sun,  nor  any  other  motion  at  alL  For  though 
the  Julian  period  be  supposed  to  begin  several  hundred  years 
before  there  were  really  either  days,  nights,  or  years  marked 
out  by  any  revolutions  of  the  sun,  yet  we  reckon  as  ri^ht,  and 
thereby  measure  durations  as  well,  as  if  really  at  that  time  the 
sun  had  existed,  and  kept  the  same  ordinary  motion  it  doth 
BOW.  The  idea  of  duration  equal  to  an  annual  revolution  of  the 
sun  is  as  easily  applicable  in  our  thoughts  to  duration,  where  nw 
sun  nor  motion  was,  as  the  idea  of  a  foot  or  yard  taken  from 
bodies  here  can  be  applied  in  our  thoughts  to  distanoos  beyoiul 
the  confines  of  the  world,  where  are  no  bodies  at  all 

26.  For,  supposing  it  were  5639  miles,  or  millions  of  miles» 
from  this  place  to  the  remotest  body  of  the  universe  (for,  ^•eing 
lactSi  it  mnri  be  at  a  certain  distance),  as  we  suppose  it  to  be 
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5639  yean  from  this  time  to  the  first  existence  of  any  body  in 
the  beginning  of  the  world ;  we  can  in  our  thoughts  apply  this 
measure  of  a  year  to  duration  before  the  creation,  or  Deyond 
the  duration  of  bodies  or  motion,  as  we  can  this  measure  of  a 
mile  to  space  beyond  the  utmost  bodies ;  and  by  the  one  mea- 
sure duration  where  there  was  no  motion,  as  well  as  by  the 
ciher  measure  space  in  our  thoughts  where  there  is  no  body. 

27.  If  it  be  objected  to  me  here,  that  in  this  war  of  explain- 
ing  of  time  I  have  begged  what  I  should  not,  viz.,  that  the  world 
is  neither  eternal  nor  mfinite,  I  answer,  that  to  my  present  pur- 
pose it  is  not  needful  in  this  place  to  make  use  of  arguments  to 
evince  the  world  to  be  finite  both  in  duration  and  extension ;  but 
it  being  at  least  as  conceiyable  as  the  contrary,  I  have  certainly 
the  liberty  to  suppose  it,  as  well  as  aty  one  hath  to  suppose  the 
contrary :  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  every  one  that  will  go  about 
it  may  easily  conceive  in  his  mind  the  beginning  of  motion, 
thou(j^h  not  of  all  duration,  and  so  jxmj  come  to  a  stop  and  non 
%Ura  in  his  consideration  of  motion,  bo  also  in  his  thoughts  he 
may  set  limits  to  body,  and  the  extension  belonginff  to  it,  but 
not  to  space  where  no  body  is ;  the  utmost  boun<u  of  space  and 
duration  being  beyond  the  reach  of  thought,  as  well  as  the 
utmost  bounds  of  number  are  beyond  the  largest  comprehen- 
sion of  the  mind ;  and  all  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  shall  see  in 
%nother  place. 

28.  EtemiUy, — ^By  the  same  means,  therefore,  and  from  the 
same  original,  that  we  come  to  have  the  idea  of  time,  we  have 
also  that  ide^  which  we  call  *'  eternity,**  ▼!£.,  having  got  the  idea 
of  succession  and  duration,  by  reflecting  on  the  tram  of  our  own 
ideas,  caused  in  us  either  by  the  natural  appearances  of  those 
ideas  coming  constantly  of  themselves  into  our  wakinff  Noughts, 
or  else  caurad  by  external  objects  successively  afrectiug  our 
senses ;  and  having  from  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  got  the  ideaai 
of  certain  lengths  of  duration,  we  can  in  our  thoughts  add  such 
lengths  of  duration  to  one  another  as  often  as  we  please,  and 
api^y  them,  so  added,  to  durations  past  or  to  come :  and  this 
we  can  continue  to  do  on,  without  bounds  or  limits,  and  pro- 
ceed in  infinitum^  and  apply  thus  the  length  of  the  annual 
motion  of  the  sun  to  duration,  supposed  before  the  sun's  or  any 
other  motion  had  its  being;  which  is  no  more  difficult  or 
absurd  than  to  apply  the  notion  I  have  of  the  moving  of  a 
shadow  one  hour  to-day  upon  the  sun-dial  to  the  duration  of 
something  last  night ;  v.  g^  the  bumins  of  a  candle,  which  is 
now  absolutely  separate  from  all  actuiu  motion;  and  it  is  as 
impossible  for  the  duration  of  that  flame  for  an  hour  last 
night  to  co-exist  with  any  motion  that  now  is,  or  for  ever  shall 
be,  as  for  any  part  of  duration  that  was  before  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  co-e±ist  with  the  motion  of  the  sun  now.  But 
yet  this  hinders  not  but  that,  having  the  idea  of  the  length  of 
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the  motion  of  the  shadow  on  a  dial  between  the  marks  of  two 
hours,  I  can  as  distinctly  measure  in  my  thoughts  the  duration 
of  that  candle-light  last  night  as  I  can  the  duration  of  any  thing 
that  does  now  exist ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  to  think,  that  had 
the  sun  shone  then  on  the  dial,  and  moyed  after  the  same  rate  it 
doth  now,  the  shadow  on  the  dial  would  have  passed  from  one 
hour-line  to  another  whilst  that  flame  of  the  candle  lasted. 

29.  The  notion  of  an  hour,  day,  or  year,  being  only  the  idea 
I  have  of  the  length  of  certain  periodical  regular  motions 
(neither  of  which  motions  do  ever  all  at  once  exist,  but  only 
in  the  ideas  I  have  of  them  in  my  memory,  derived  from  my 
senses  or  reflection),  I  can  with  the  same  ease  and  for  the  same 
reason  apply  it  in  my  thoughts  to  duration  antecedent  to  all 
manner  of  motion,  as  well  as  to  any  thing  that  is  but  a  minute 
or  a  day  antecedent  to  the  motion  that  at  this  very  moment 
the  sun  is  in.  All  thines  past  are  equally  and  perfectly  at 
rest ;  and  to  this  way  of  consideration  of  them  are  all  one, 
whether  they  were  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  but 
yesterday:  the  measuriuff  of  any  duration  by  some  motion 
depending  not  at  all  on  the  real  co-existence  of  that  thine  to 
that  motion,  or  any  other  periods  of  revolution ;  but  the  hav- 
ing a  clear  idea  of  the  length  of  some  periodical  known  motion 
or  other  intervals  of  duration  in  my  mind,  and  applying  that 
to  the  duration  of  the  thing  I  would  measure, 

30:  Hence  we  see  that  some  men  imagine  the  duration  of  the 
world  from  its  first  existence  to  this  present  year  1689,  to 
have  been  5639  years,  or  equal  to  5639  annual  revolutions  of 
the  sun,  and  others  a  ffreat  deal  more ;  as  the  Eg3rptians  of 
old,  who,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  counted  23,000  years  from 
the  reign  of  the  sun ;  and  the  Chinese  now,  who  account  the 
world  3,269,000  years  old,  or  more :  which  longer  duration  of 
the  world,  accordlDg  to  their  computation,  though  I  should  not 
believe  to  be  true,  yet,  I  can  equally  imagine  it  with  them,  and 
as  truly  understand  and  say  one  is  longer  than  the  other,  as  I 
understand  that  Methuselah's  life  was  longer  than  £noch*a 
And  if  the  common  reckoning  of  5639  should  be  true  (as  it 
may  be,  as  well  as  any  other  assigned),  it  hinders  not  at  all 
my  imagininff  what  others  mean  when  they  make  the  world 
1000  years  older,  since  every  one  may  with  the  same  facility 
imagine  (I  do  not  say  believe)  the  world  to  be  50,000  years 
old  as  5639,  and  may  as  well  conceive  the  duration  of  50,000 
years  as  5639.  Whereby  it  appears,  that,  to  the  measuring  the 
duration  of  any  thing  by  time,  it  is  not  requisite  that  that  tning 
should  be  oo-existent  to  the  motion  we  measure  by,  or  any 
other  periodical  revolution ;  but  it  suflSces  to  this  purpose,  that 
we  have  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any  regular  periodical  appear- 
ances, which  we  can  in  our  minds  apply  to  duration,  with  which 
the  motion  or  appearance  never  co-existed. 
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31.  For  as,  in  the  history  of  the  creation  delivered  by  Moses,  I 
can  imagine  that  light  existed  three  days  before  the  sun  was  ox 
had  any  motion,  bfu^y  by  thinking  that  the  duration  of  light 
before  the  sun  was  created  was  so  long  as  (if  the  sun  had  moved 
then  as  it  doth  now)  wonld  have  been  equal  to  three  of  his  diurnal 
revolutions  ;  so  by  the  same  way  I  can  have  an  idea  of  the  chaos 
or  angels  being  created  before  lliere  was  either  light  or  any  con- 
tinued motion,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year,  or  one  thousand 
yeara.  For  if  I  can  but  consider  duration  equal  to  one  minute, 
Defore  either  the  being  or  motion  of  any  body,  I  can  add  one 
minute  more  till  I  come  to  sixty ;  and  by  the  same  way  of  adding 
minutes,  hours,  or  years  (i.  e.,  such  or  such  parts  of.  the  sun's 
revolution,  or  any  other  period  whereof  I  have  the  idea),  proceed 
in  mfinUum^  and  suppose  a  duration  exceeding  as  many  such 
periods  as  I  can  reckon,  let  me  add  whilst  I  will :  which  I  think 
IS  the  notion  we  have  of  eternity,  of  whose  infinity  we  have  no 
other  notion  than  we  have  of  the  infinity  of  numberi  to  which  we 
can  add  for  ever  without  end, 

32.  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  from  those  two  fountains 
of  all  knowledge  before  mentioned,  (viz.)  reflection  and  sensation, 
we  get  the  ideas  of  duration,  and  the  measures  of  it. 

For,  First,  by  observing  what  passes  in  our  minds,  how  our 
ideas  there  in  train  constantly  some  vanish^  and  others  begin  to 
appear,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  succession. 

Secondly.  By  observing  a  distance  in  the  parts  of  this  succes- 
sion, we  get  the  idea  of  duration. 

Thirdly.  By  sensation  observing  certain  appearances,  at  cer- 
tain regular  and  seeming  equidistant  periods,  we  get  the  ideas  of 
certain  lengths  or  measures  of  duration,  as  minutes,  hours,  days, 
years,  &c 

Fourthly.  By  being  able  to  repeat  those  measures  of  time,  or 
ideas  of  stated  length  of  duration  in  our  minds,  as  often  as  we 
will,  we  can  come  to  imagine  duration  where  nothing  does  really 
endure  or  exist ;  and  thus  we  imagine  to-morrow,  next  year,  or 
BCTen  years  hence. 

ilfthly.  By  being  able  to  repeat  any  such  idea  of  any  length  of 
time,  as  of  a  minute,  a  year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as  we  will  in  our 
own  thoughts,  and  add  them  one  to  another,  without  ever  coming 
to  the  end  of  such  addition,  any  nearer  than  we  can  to  the  end 
of  number,  to  which  we  can  always  add,  we  come  by  the  idea 
of  eternity,  as  the  future  eternal  duration  of  our  souls,  as  well 
as  the  eternity  of  that  infinite  Being  which  must  necessarily  have 
always  existedi 

Sixthly.  By  considering  any  part  of  infinite  duration,  as  set  out 
by  periodical  measures,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  what  we  call 
« time  **  in  generaL 
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CHAPTEB  XT. 
6t  DmuTKm  Aim  expahsion  coksidered  togethbb. 

1.  Both  cmpaUe  of  greaUr  amd  ^Mi.*-Thoi]gli  we  have  in  the 
preeedent  chapten  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  oonsiderations  of 
■pace  and  duration,  yet  they  being  ideas  of  general  ooncemmenty 
teat  have  -aomething  very  abetraae  and  peculiar  in  their  nature, 
khe  comparing  Uiem  one  with  another  may  perhaps  be  of  use  for 
their  illustration ;  and  we  may  have  the  more  dear  and  distinct 
•onoeption  of  them  by  taking  a  Tiew  of  them  together.  Distance 
or  space,  in  its  simple  abstract  conception,  to  avoid  confusion,  I 
call  "  expansion,*'  to  distinguiBh  it  from  extension,  which  by  some 
is  used  to  express  this  distonce  only  as  it  is  in  the  solid  parts  of 
matter,  and  so  includes,  or  at  least  intimates,  the  idea  of  body ; 
whereas,  the  idea  of  pure  distance  includes  no  such  thing.  I  pre* 
for  iJso  the  word  ''  expansion  **  to  '^  space,"  because  space  is  often 
applied  to  distance  of  fleeting  successive  parts,  which  never  exist 
together,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  permanent.  In  both  these 
(vi2.  expansion  and  duration}  the  mind  has  this  common  idea  of 
continued  lengths,  capable  of  greater  or  less  quantities ;  for  a  man 
has  ss  dear  an  idea  of  the  difference  of  the  length  of  an  hour  and 
a  day  as  of  an  inch  and  a  foot 

2.  JSjmantian  not  bounded  by  ma^t^r.— The  mind  haviug  got  the 
idea  <3i  the  length  of  any  part  of  expansion,  let  it  be  a  span,  or  a 
pace,  or  what  kngth  you  will,  can,  as  has  been  said,  repeat  that 
idea ;  and  so  adding  it  to  the  former,  enlarge  its  idea  of  length, 
«nd  make  it  equal  to  two  spans,  or  two  paces,  and  so,  as  often  as 
it  will,  till  it  equals  the  distance  of  any  parts  of  the  earth  one 
from  another,  and  increase  thus  till  it  amounts  to  the  distance  ot 
the  sun  or  remotest  star.  By  such  a  progression  as  this,  settinfi^ 
out  from  the  place  where  it  is,  or  any  other  place,  it  can  proceed 
and  pass  beyond  all  those  lengths,  and  fina  nothing  to  stop  its 
going  on,  either  in  or  witnout  oody.  It  is  true  we  can  easily  in 
our  moughts  come  to  the  end  of  solid  extension ;  the  extremity 
«nd  bounds  of  all  body,  we  have  no  difficulty  to  arrive  at :  but 
when  the  mind  is  there,  it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its  progress 
into  this  endless  expansion ;  of  that  it  can  neither  find  nor  con- 
•oeive  any  end.  Nor  let  any  one  say,  that  beyond  the  bounds  of 
•body  there  is  nothing  at  au,  unless  he  will  confine  Gk>d  within 
(the  limits  of  matter.  Solomon,  whose  understanding  was  filled 
'and  enlarged  with  wisdom,  seems  to  have  other  thoughts,  when 
he  says,  **  Heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee.**  -And  'he,  I  think,  very  much  magnifies  to  himself  the 
<oapadty  of  his  own  undezstanc&ng  who  pervuades  himself  that  he 
can  extend  h^s  thoughts  farther  fiian  God  exists^  or  imagine  any 
expansion  where  he  is  not. 

3.  Nor  duration  by  mo^ioTi.^  Just  so  is  it  in  duration.    The 
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mind,  having  got  the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration,  can  doable, 
midtiplj,  and  enlarge  it»  not  only  beyond  its  own,  but  beyond  the 
exkteaoe  of  all  corporeal  beings  and  all  the  measures  of  time, 
tiJcen  from  the  great  bodies  of  the  world  and  their  motions.  But 
vet  every  one  CMily  admits,  that  though  we  make  duration  bound- 
less, as  certainly  it  is,  we  cannot  yet  extend  it  beyond  all  being. 
God,  evMy  one  easily  allows,  fills  eternity  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find 
a  reason  why  any  one  should  doubt  that  he  likewise  fills  immen« 
sity.  Ais  infinite  bein^  is  oertninly  as  boundless  one  way  as 
another ;  and  methinks  it  ascribes  a  little  too  much  to  matter  to 
■ay,  **  Where  there  is  no  body,  there  is  nothing.** 

4.  Whff  fiMift  mare  eatUv  admiU  it^mUe  dwratum,  than  inJinitB 
esppanntm^ — Hence  I  think  we  may  learn  the  reason  why  every 
one  fiimiliarly,  and  without  the  least  hesitation,  speaks  of  and  sup- 
poses eternity,  and  sticks  not  to  ascribe  infinity  to  duration  ;  but 
it  is  with  more  doubting  and  reserve  that  many  admit  or  sup- 
pose the  infinitv  of  space.  The  reason  whereof  seems  to  me  to 
be  this,  that  duration  and  extension  being  used  as  names  of 
affections  belonging  to  other  beings,  we  easily  conceive  in  Gk>d 
infinite  duration,  and  we  cannot  avoid  doing  so :  but  not  attri- 
buting to  him  extension,  but  only  to  matter,  which  is  finite,  we 
are  apter  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  expansion  without  matter ; 
of  which  alone  we  commooly  suppose  it  an  attribute.  And  there- 
fore when  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they  are  apt  to 
stop  at  the  confines  of  body  ;  as  if  space  were  there  at  an  end, 
too,  and  reached  no  fiirther.  Or  if  their  ideas  upon  consideration 
carry  them  farther,  yet  they  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  universe,  '^  imaginary  space  ;*'  as  if  it  were  nothing,  because 
there  la  no  body  existing  in  it  Whereas  duration,  antecedent 
to  all  body,  and  to  the  motions  which  it  is  measured  by,  they 
never  term  ''imaginary  ;*'  because  it  is  never  supposed  void  oif 
some  other  real  existence.  And  if  the  names  of  things  may  at 
all  direct  our  thoughts  towards  the  originals  of  men's  ideas,  (as 
I  am  apt  to  think  tney  may  very  much,)  one  may  have  occasion 
to  think  by  the  name  "*  duration,*'  that  the  continuation  of  exis- 
tence, with  a  kind  of  resistance  to  any  destructive  force,  and  the 
continuation  of  solidity  (which  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with,  and 
i£  we  will  look  into  the  minute  anatomical  parts  of  matter,  is  little 
different  firom,  hardness),  were  thought  to  have  some  analogy, 
and  gave  occasion  to  words  so  near  of  kin  as  durare  and  durum 
««M.  And  that  duran  is  applied  to  the  idea  of  hardness,  as  weU 
as  that  of  existence,  we  see  in  Hora.cb,  epod.  xvL  ^erro  dunwit 
•meulm.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  this  is  certain,  whoever  pursues 
.his  own  thoughts,  will  find  them  sometimes  launch  out  beyond 
the  extent  of  oody,  into  the  infinity  of  space  or  expansion ;  the 
idea  whereof  is  distinet  and  separate  from  body  and  all  other 
thin^ :  which  may  t(to  those  who4»lease)  be  a  suljeet  of  farther 
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5.  TifMtoduraiionfU(uplaMto€Mparmon. — ^Time  in  general 
is  to  duration  as  place  to  expansion.  Thej  are  so  much  of  those 
boundless  oceans  of  eternity  and  immensity,  as  is  set  out  and 
distinguished  from  the  rest  as  it  were  by  land-marks ;  and  so 
are  made  use  of  to  denote  the  position  of  finite  real  beings,  in 
respect  one  to  another,  in  those  uniform  infinite  oceans  of  dura- 
tion and  space.  These,  rightly  oonsidere<l,are  nothing  but  ideas 
of  determinate  distances,  from  certain  known  points  fixed  in 
distinguishable  sensible  thinss,  and  supposed  to  keep  the  same 
distance  one  from  another.  From  such  points  fixed  in  sensible 
Delngs  we  reckon,  and  from  them  we  measure  onr  portions  of 
those  infinite  Quantities ;  which,  so  oonsidered|  are  that  which 
we  Ciili  'Hime'  and  ''place."  For  duration  and  spaoe  being  in 
themselves  uniform  and  boundless,  the  order  and  position  of 
things  without  such  known  settled  points  would  be  lost  in  them; 
and  all  things  would  lie  jumbled  in  an  incurable  confusion. 

6.  Time  and  place  are  taJkenfor  eo  much  of  either,  cu  are  set  out 
by  the  existence  andtnotion  of  bodies, — ^Time  and  p]kee  taken  thus 
for  determinate  distinguishable  portions  of  those  infinite  abysses 
of  space  and  duration,  set  out,  or  supposed  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  by  marks  and  known  boundaries,  have  each  of  them 
a  twofold  acceptation. 

First.  Time  in  general  is  commonly  taken  for  so  much  of  in- 
finite duration,  as  is  measured  out  by  and  co-existent  with  the 
existence  and  motions  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe,  as  fiur 
as  we  know  any  thing  of  them  ;  and  in  this  sense,  time  begins  and 
ends  with  the  frame  of  this  sensible  world,  as  in  these  phrases 
before  mentioned,  <'  before  all  time,*'  or  '^  when  time  shall  be  no 
more.*'  Place  likewise  is  taken  sometimes  for  that  portion  of 
infinite  space  which  is  possessed  by  and  comprehended  within 
the  material  world,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
expansion ;  tho^h  this  may  more  properly  be  called**  extension** 
than  '* place."  Within  these  two  are  confined,  and  by  the  ob- 
servable parts  of  them  are  measui-ed  and  determined,  the  parti- 
cular time  or  duration,  and  the  particular  extension  and  plaoOy 
of  all  corporeal  beings. 

7.  Sometimes  for  so  much  of  either,  as  we  design  by  measures 
taJeen  from  the  bulk  or  motion  of  bodies. — Secondly.  Sometimes 
the  word  ''  time"  is  used  in  a  larger  sense,  and  is  applied  to  parts 
of  that  infinite  duration,  not  that  were  really  distmguished  and 
measured  out  by  this  real  existence  and  periodical  motions  of 
bodies  that  were  appointed  from  the  beginning  to  be  for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years,  and  are  accordingly  our 
measures  of  time ;  but  sudh  other  portions,  too,  of  that  infinite 
uniform  duration  which  we  upon  any  occasion  do  suppose  equal 
to  certain  lengths  of  measured  time  ;  and  so  consider  them  as 
bounded  and  determined.  For  if  we  should  suppose  the  crea- 
tion or  iall  of  the  angels  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  perioc^ 
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we  should  speak  properlj  enougli,  and  should  be  understood,  if 
we  said,  '*  It  is  a  longer  time  since  the  creation  of  angels  than 
the  creation  of  the  world,  by  764  years  :**  whereby  we  would 
mark  out  so  much  of  that  undistin^ished  duration  as  we  sup- 
pose equal  to,  and  would  have  admitted,  764  annual  revolutions 
of  the  sun,  moving  at  the  rate  it  now  does.  And  thus  likewise 
we  sometimes  speak  of  place,  distance,  or  bulk  in  the  great  inane 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  when  we  consider  so  much  ox 
that  space  as  is  equal  to  or  capable  to  receive  a  body  of  any 
assigned  dimensions,  as  a  cubic-foot,  or  do  suppose  a  point  in  it 
at  such  a  certain  distance  from  any  part  of  the  universe. 

8.  Thtiy  hdong  to  all  beiaigt. — Where  and  When  are  questions 
belonging  to  all  finite  existences,  and  are  by  us  always  reckoned 
from  some  known  parts  of  this  sensible  world,  and  fiom  some 
certain  epochs  marked  out  to  us  by  the  motions  observable  in  it. 
Without  some  such  fixed  parts  oV  periods,  the  order  of  things 
would  be  lost  to  our  finite  understandings  in  the  boundless,  in- 
variable oceans  of  duration  and  expansion  ;  which  comprehend 
in  them  all  finite  beings,  and  in  their  full  extent  belong  only  to 
the  Deity.  And  therefore  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  we  com- 
prehend them  not,  and  do  so  often  find  our  thoughts  at  a  loss, 
when  we  would  consider  them  either  abstractedly  in  themselves, 
or  as  any  way  attributed  to  the  first  incomprehensible  Being. 
But  when  applied  to  any  particular  finite  beings,  the  extension 
of  any  body  is  so  much  of  that  infinite  space  as  the  bulk  of  that 
body  takes  up.  And  place  is  the  position  of  any  body,  when 
considered  at  a  certain  distance  from  some  other.  As  the  idea 
of  the  particular  duration  of  any  thing  is  an  idea  of  that  portion 
of  infinite  duration  which  passes  during  the  existence  of  that 
thing,  so  the  time  when  tne  thing  existed  is  the  idea  of  that 
space  of  duration  which  passed  between  some  known  and  fixed 
period  of  duration,  and  the  being  of  that  thing.  One  shows  the 
distance  of  the  extremities  of  the  bulk  or  existence  of  the  same 
thing,  as  that  it  is  a  foot  square,  or  lasted  two  years  ;  the  other 
shows  the  distance  of  it  in  place  or  existence  from  other  fixed 
points  of  space  or  duration ;  as  that  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
IiincolnVInn-Fields,  or  the  first  degree  of  Taunu^  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1671,  or  the  1000th  year  of  the  Julian  period : 
all  of  which  distances  we  measure  by  preconceived  ideas  of  cer- 
tain lengths  of  space  and  duration,  as  inches,  feet,  miles,  and 
degrees ;  and  in  tne  other,  minutes,  days,  and  years,  &c 

9.  AU  the  parts  of  extennon  are  extefigian  ;  and  aU  the  parts  of 
duration  are  duration. — There  is  one  thing  more  wherem  space 
and  duration  have  a  great  conformity  ;  and  that  is,  though  they 
are  justly  reckoned  amongst  our  simple  ideas,  yet  none  of  the 
distinct  ideas  we  have  of  either  is  without  all  manner  of  compo- 
■ition  i*  it  is  the  very  nature  of  both  of  them  to  consist  of  parts : 

•  BMtlMNote  at  ths  end  of  tUa  cliAptcr,  p.  140.— Edit. 
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bat  their  parts,  bein^  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  without  ths 
mixture  of  any  other  idea,  hinder  them  not  from  having  a  place 
amongst  simple  ideas.  Could  the  mind,  as  in  number,  come  to 
so  small  a  part  of  extension  or  duration  as  excluded  divisibilitj, 
that  would  be,  as  it  were,  the  indivisible  unit  or  idea ;  bj  repe- 
tition of  which,  it  would  make  its  more  enlarged  ideas  of 
extension  and  duration.  But  since  the  mind  is  not  able  to  frame 
an  idea  of  any  space  without  parts,  instead  thereof  it  makes  use 
of  the  common  measures,  which  by  familiar  use  in  each  country 
have  imprinted  themselves  on  the  memory :  Tas  inches,  and  feet ; 
or  cubits,  and  parasangs  ;  and  so  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days, 
and  years  in  duration :)  the  mind  makes  use,  I  say,  of  such  ideas 
as  these,  as  simple  ones ;  and  these  are  the  component  parts  of 
larp^er  ideas,  which  the  mind,  upon  occasion,  makes  by  the  ad- 
dition of  such  known  lengths  wnich  it  is  acquainted  with.  On 
the  other  side,  the  ordinary  smallest  measure  we  have  of  either, 
is  looked  on  as  an  unit  in  number,  when  the  mind  by  division 
would  reduce  them  into  less  fractions.  Though  on  Doth  sides, 
both  in  addition  and  division,  either  of  space  or  duration,  when 
the  idea  under  consideration  becomes  very  big  or  very  small,  its 
precise  bulk  becomes  very  obscure  and  confused ;  and  it  is  the 
number  of  its  repeated  additions  or  divisions,  that  alone  remains 
clear  and  distinct ;  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  let 
his  thoughts  loose  in  the  vast  expansion  of  space,  or  divisibility 
of  matter.  Every  part  of  duration  is  duration  too  ;  and  every 
part  of  extension  is  extension ;  both  of  them  capable  of  addition 
or  division  in  infimtum.  But  the  least  portions  of  either  of  them, 
whereof  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  may  perhaps  be  fittest 
to  be  considered  by  us  as  the  simple  ideas  of  that  kind,  out  of 
which  our  complex  modes  of  space,  extension,  and  duration  are 
made  up,  and  mto  which  they  can  again  be  aistinctly  resolved. 
Such  a  small  part  in  duration  may  to  called  a  '*  moment^**  and 
is  the  time  of  one  idea  in  our  minds,  in  the  train  of  their  ordinary 
succession  there.  The  other,  wanting  a  pro]^r  name,  I  know  not 
whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  **  a  sensible  point,**  meaning 
thereby  the  least  particle  of  matter  or  space  we  can  discern, 
which  is  ordinarily  about  a  minute,  and  to  tiie  sharpest  eyes 
seldom  lev  than  thir^  seconds,  of  a  circle  whereof  the  eye  is 
the  centre. 

10.  Their  patrtt  ifmparabU, — Expansion  and  duration  have  this 
farther  agreement,  that  though  they  are  both  considered  by  us  aa 
leaving  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  separable  one  from  another, 
•BO,  not  even  in  thought ;  though  the  parts  of  bodies  from  whence 
we  take  our  measure  of  the  one,  and  the  parts  of  motion,  or 
rather  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  from  whence  we  take 
the  measure  of  the  other,  may  be  interrupted  and  separated,  aa 
the  one  is^^ftea  by  rest,  and  the  other  is  qy  sleep,  which  we  call 
resttoa 
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11.  Duration  u  c»a  line,  expannon  as  a  solid. — But  yet  there 
is  thiB  nuLDifest  dififerenoe  between  them,  that  the  ideas  of  length 
"Which  we  have  of  expansion  are  tnrned  every  way,  and  so  make 
ifignre,  and  br^ulth,  and  thickness ;  but  duration  is  but  as  it  were 
the  length  of  one  straight  line  extended  in  infinitwnu,  not  capable 
X3f  multiplicity^  vanation,  or  figure,  but  is  one  common  measui^ 
of  all  existence  whatsoever,  wherein  all  things,  whilst  they  exist, 
equally  partake.  For  this  present  moment  is  common  to  all 
things  that  are  now  in  being,  and  equally  comprehends  that  part 
of  their  existence  as  much  as  if  tney  were  all  but  one  single 
being ;  and  we  may  truly  say,  they  all  exist  in  the  same  moment 
of  time.  Whether  angels  and  spirits  have  any  analogy  to  this  in 
respect  of  expansion,  is  beyond  my  comprehension ;  and  perhaps 
for  us,  who  have  ^mderstandings  and  comprehensions  suited  to 
our  own  preservation  and  the  ends  of  our  own  being,  but  not  to 
the  reality  and  extent  of  all  other  beings,  it  is  near  as  hard  to 
conceive  any  existence,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  any  real  being, 
with  a  perfect  negation  of  all  manner  of  expansion,  as  it  is  to 
}iave  the  idea  of  any  real  existence  with  a  perfect  negation  of  all 
manner  of  duration :  and  therefore  what  spirits  have  to  do  with 
apace,  or  how  they  communicate  in  it,  we  know  not.  All  that 
"we  know  is,  that  bodies  do  each  singly  possess  its  proper  portion 
of  it,  according  to  the  extent  of  its  solid  parts  ;  and  thereby  ex- 
iBlude  all  other  bodies  from  having  any  share  in  that  particular 
portion  of  space  whilst  it  remains  there. 

12.  Duration  has  never  two  parte  together,  expansion  aU  together. 
^Duration  and  time,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the  idea  we  have  of 
perishing  distance,  of  which  no  two  parts  exist  together,  but 
follow  each  other  in  succession ;  as  expansion  is  the  idea  of  last* 
ing  distance,  all  whose  parts  exist  together,  and  are  not  capable 
of  succession.  And,  therefore,  though  we  cannot  conceive  any 
duration  without  succession,  nor  can  put  it  together  in  our 
thoughts  that  any  being  does  now  exist  to-morrow,  or  possess  at 
once  more  than  the  present  moment  of  duration ;  yet  we  can 
eonceive  the  eternal  duration  of  Uie  Almiffhty  far  different  from 
that  of  man,  or  any  other  finite  being  ;  because  man  compre- 
hends not  in  his  knowledge  or  pOwer  all  past  or  future  things : 
his  thoughts  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  he  knows  not  w^at  to- 
morrow will  bring  forth.  What  is  once  past  he  can  never  recall ; 
and  what  is  yet  to  come,  he  cannot  make  present  What  I  saV 
of  man,  1  say  of  all  finite  beings,  who,  though  thev  may  far  exceed 
man  in  knowledge  and  power,  yet  are  no  more  than  the  meanest 
creature  in  comparison  with  (>od  himself.  Finite,  of  any  magni- 
tude, holds  not  any  proportion  to  infinite.  Qod's  infinite 
duratlQii  being  accompanied  with  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite 
power*  he  seeli  all  things  pest  and  to  oome ;  and  they  are  no 
more  distant  from  his  knowledge,  no  farther  removed  from  his 
•igbt,  than  the  piresent :  they  all  lie  tindet  the  same  view :  and 
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there  is  nothinjir  which  he  cannot  make  exist  each  moment  he 
pleases.  For,  t£e  existence  of  all  things  depending  npon  his  * 
good  pleasure,  all  thinps  exist  every  moment  that  he  thinks  fit 
to  have  them  exist.  To  conclude  :  expansion  and  duration  do 
mutually  embrace  and  comprehend  each  other ;  every  part  of 
space  being  in  every  part  of  duration,  and  every  part  of  duration 
ill  every  part  of  expansion.  Such  a  combination  of  two  distinct 
ideas  is,  I  suppose,  scarce  to  be  found  in  all  that  ffreat  variety  we 
do  or  can  conceive^  and  may  afford  matter  to  further  speculation. 


NOTE.— Page  137. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Locke,  that  if  space  consists  of  psrts,  as 
it  is  confessed  in  this  place,  he  should  not  have  reckoned  it  in  tne  num- 
ber of  simple  ideas ;  because  it  seems  to  he  inconsistent  with  what  he 
says  elsewhere,  that  **  a  simple  idea  is  nncomponnded,  and  contains  in 
it  nothing  bat  one  uniform  appearance  or  conception  of  the  mmd,  and 
is  not  distinguishable  into  different  ideas."  (Page  70.)  It  is  farther 
objected,  that  Mr.  Locke  has  not  given  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
second  book,  where  he  begins  to  speak  of  simple  ideas,  an  exact  defi- 
nition of  what  he  understands  by  the  word  **  simple  ideas."  To  these 
difficalties  Mr.  Locke  answers  thus :  To  begin  with  the  last,  he  declares, 
that  he  has  not  treated  his  subject  in  an  order  perfectly  scholastic, 
having  not  had  much  familiarity  with  those  sort  of  books  during  the 
writing  of  his,  and  not  remembering  at  all  the  method  in  which  they 
are  written ;  and  therefore  his  readers  ought  not  to  expect  definitions 
regularly  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  subject.  Mr.  Locke 
«*ontent8  himself  to  employ  the  principal  terms  that  he  uses,  so  that 
iTom  his  use  of  them  the  reader  may  easily  comprehend  what  he  means 
hj  them.  But  with  respect  to  the  term  *'  simple  idea,"  he  has  had  the 
good  lack  to  define  that  in  the  place  dted  in  the  objection ;  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  reason  to  supply  that  defect.  The  question  then  is  to 
know,  whether  the  idea  of  extension  agrees  with  this  definition  ?  which 
will  effectually  agree  to  it,  if  it  be  understood  in  the  sense  which  Mr. 
Locke  had  principally  in  his  view:  for  that  composition  which  he 
designed  to  exclude  in  that  definition,  was  a  composition  of  different 
ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  a  composition  of  the  same  kind  in  a  thing 
whose  essence  consists  in  having  parts  of  the  same  kind,  where  yon 
can  never  come  to  a  part  entirely  exempted  from  this  composition.  So 
that  if  the  idea  of  extension  consists  m  having  wxrtes  extra  partet  (as 
the  schools  speak),  it  is  always,  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Locke,  a  simple 
idea ;  because  the  idea  of  having  partes  extra  nartee^  cannot  be  resolved 
into  two  other  ideas.  For  the  remainder  of  tne  objection  made  to  Mr 
Locke,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  extension,  Mr.  Locke  was  aware 
of  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  sect.  9,  chap.  xv.  of  the  second  book,  where  he 
says,  that  *'  the  least  portion  of  space  or  extension,  whereof  we  have  a 
clear  and  distinct  idea,  may  perhaps  be  the  fittest  to  be  considered  by 
us  as  a  simple  idea  of  that  kind,  out  of  which  oar  complex  modes  of 
space  and  extension  are  made  up."  So  that,  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
it  may  very  fitly  be  called  a  simple  idea,  since  it  is  the  least  idea  of 
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ipace  thftt  the  mind  can  form  to  itself,  and  that  cannot  be  dirfded  by 
the  mind  into  any  less  whereof  it  has  in  itself  any  determined  percep- 
tion.  Prom  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  to  the  mind  one  simple  id<%a ; 
amd  that  is  sufficient  to  take  away  this  objection :  for  it  is  not  the 
•design  of  Mr.  Locke  in  this  place  to  discourse  of  any  thing  bnt  eon- 
•cemlng  the  ideas  of  the  mind.  Bnt  if  this  is  not  sufficient  to  clear  the 
difficulty,  Mr.  Locke  hath  nothing  more  to  add,  bnt  that  if  the  idea  of 
extension  is  so  peculiar  that  it  cannot  exactly  agree  with  the  definition 
that  he  has  given  of  those  simple  ideas,  so  that  it  differs  in  some  manner 
from  all  others  of  that  kind,  ne  thinks  it  is  better  to  leave  it  there  ex- 
posed to  this  difficulty  than  to  make  a  new  division  in  his  favour.  It 
IS  enough  for  Mr.  Locke  that  his  meaning  can  be  understood.  It  is 
▼ery  common  to  observe  intelligible  discourses  spoiled  by  too  much 
•ubtilty  in  nice  divisions.  'We  ought  to  put  things  together  as  well  as 
we  can,  doctrina  causd  ;  but,  after  all,  several  things  wiu  not  be  bundled 
ap  together  under  our  terms  and  ways  of  speaking. 


CHAPTER  XVL 
OF  IfUMBBB. 

1.  Nwmbefj  the  nmplegt  and  most  universal  idea, — ^Amongst  all 
the  ideas  we  have,  as  there  is  none  suggested  to  the  mind  bj  more 
ways,  80  there  is  none  more  simple,  than  that  of  nnity,  or  one.  It  ^ 
has  no  shadow  of  variety  of  composition  in  it ;  every  object  our 
senses  are  employed  about,  every  idea  in  our  understandingt), 
every  thought  of  our  minds,  brings  this  idea  along  with  it :  and 
therefore  it  is  the  most  intimate  to  our  thonght«,  as  well  as  it  is, 

in  its  agreement  to  all  other  thingfs  the  most  universal  idea  we 
have.  For  number  applies  itself  to  men,  angels,  actions,  thoughts, 
<— every  thing  that  either  doth  exist  or  can  be  imagined. 

2.  Its  modes  made  by  addition. — By  repeating  this  idea  in  our 
minds,  and  adding  the  repetitions  together,  we  come  by  the  oom-^ 
plex  ideas  of  the  modes  of  it  Thus  by  adding  one  to  one  we  have 
the  complex  idea  of  a  couple :  by  putting  twelve  units  together 
we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a  dozen ;  and  a  score,  or  a  million, 
or  any  other  number. 

3.  £<ich  mode  disHnct. — ^The  simple  modes  of  number  are  of  all 
other  the  most  distinct ;  every  the  least  variation  which  is  an 
unity  making  each  combination  as  clearly  different  from  that 
which  approacfaeth  nearest  to  it,  as  the  most  remote :  two  being 
as  distinct  from  one  as  two  hundred ;  and  the  idea  of  two  as  dis- 
tinct itom  the  idea  of  three,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  earth 
is  from  that  of  a  mite.  This  is  not  so  in  other  simple  modes,  in 
which  it  is  not  so  easy,  nor  perhaps  possible,  for  us  to  distinguish 
betwixt  two  approaching  ideas,  which  yet  are  really  different 
For  who  will  undertake  to  find  a  difference  between  the  white  of 
this  ^per  and  that  of  the  next  de^e  to  it  1  or  can  form  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  every  the  least  excess  in  extension  t 
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4.  T%errf9re  deman^ratiam  in  ntmbers  ths  mott  pr€eue,—l!h» 
deanieas  and  distinctneHi  of  each  mode  of  number  from  all  othen» 
even  those  that  approach  nearest,  makes  me  apt  to  think  th»t 
demoDstratiiAB  in  numbers,  if  they  are  not  more  evident  and 
exact  than  in  extension,  yet  they  are  more  general  in  their  lue^ 
and  more  determinate  in  their  application.  Moause  the  ideas  of 
numbers  are  more  preoise  and  distinguishable  than  in  extenaioi^ 
where  every  equality  and  excess  are  not  so  easy  to  be  obserrea 
or  measured ;  because  our  thoughts  cannot  in  space  arrive  at  any 
determined  smallneas  beyond  which  it  cannot  gfo,  as  an  unit ;  and 
therefore  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  an^  the  least  excess  can- 
not be  discovered  :  which  is  dear  otherwise  in  number,  where, 
as  has  been  said,  91  is  as  distinguishable  from  90  as  from  9000, 
though  91  be  the  next  immedis^  excess  to  90.  But  it  is  not  so 
in  extension,  where  whatsoever  is  more  than  just  a  foot,  or  an 
inch,  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  standard  of  a  foot,  or  an 
inch ;  and  in  lines  which  appear  of  an  equal  length,  one  may  be 
longer  than  the  other  by  innumerable  parts ;  nor  can  any  one 
assign  an  angle  which  shall  be  the  next  oiggest  to  a  right  one. 

6.  Namsi  neoeuary.  to  nwnben. — By  the  repeatiug,.as  has  been 
said,  of  the  idea  of  an  unit,  and  joining  it  to  another  uiiit,  we 
make  thereof  one  collective  idea,  marked  b^  the  name** two.* 
And  whosoever  can  do  this  and  proceed  on,  still  adding  one  more 
to  the  lust  collective  idea  which  he  had  of  any  number,  and  give 
a  name  to  it,  may  count,  or  have  ideas  for  several  collections  of 
units,  distinguished  one  fr^om  another,  as  far  as  he  hiith  a  series 
of  names  for  following  numbers,  and  a  memory  to  retain  that 
series  with  their  several  names ;  ail  numeration  being  but  still 
the  addinff  of  one  unit  more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  together, 
as  comprehended  in  one  idea,  a  new  or  distinct  name  or  si^ 
whereby  to  know  it  from  those  before  and  after,  and  distinguish 
it  from  every  smaller  or  greater  multitude  of  units.  So  that  he 
that  can  add  one  to  one,  and  so  to  two,  and  so  go  on  with  his 
tale,  taking  still  with  him  the  distinct  names  belonging  to  every 
profession ;  and  so  again  by  subtracting  an  unit  from  each  col- 
lection, retreat  and  lessen  them  >  is  oapable  of  all  the  ideas  of 
numbers  within  the  compass  of  his  language,  or  for  which  he 
hath  names,  though  not  perhaps  of  more.  For,  the  several  simple 
modes  of  numbers  being  in  our  minds  but  so  many  combinations 
of  units,  which  have  no  variety,  nor  are  capable  of  any  other  dif- 
ference but  more  or  less,  names  or  marks  for  each  distinct  com- 
bination seem  more  necessary  than  in  any  other  sort  of  idea& 
For  without  such  names  or  marks  we  can  hardly  well  mi^e  use 
of  numbers,  in  reckoning,  especially  where  the  oombtnation  is 
made  up  of  any  great  multitude  of  units ;  which,  put  together 
without  a  name  or  mark  to  distinguish  that  precise  coUection,. 
will  hardly  be  kept  from  being  a  heap  in  confusion. 

e.  This  I  think  to  be  the  reason  why  some  Americans  I  have 
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Spoken  with  (wHo  were  otherwise  of  quick  ftnd  rational  parts 
enoagh)  oonld  not,  as  we  do,  by  any  means  count  to  one  thousand, 
nor  had  any  distinct  idea  of  that  number,  though  they  coul4 
reckon  very  well  to  twenty ;  because  their  language  being  scanty, 
and  aooommodated  only  to  the  few  necessaries  of  a  needy,  simple 
Hfe,  unaequainted  either  with  trade  or  mathematics,  had  no 
words  in  it  to  stand  for  one  thousand ;  so  that  when  they  were 
discoursed  with  of  those  great  numbers,  they  would  show  the 
hairs  of  their  head,  to  express  a  sreat  multitude  which  they  could 
not  number:  which  inability,  I  suppose,  proceeded  from  their 
want  of  names.  The  Tououpinambos  had  no  names  for  numbeni 
aboTe  five ;  any  number  beyond  that  they  made  out  by  showing 
their  fingers,  and  the  fingers  of  others  who  were  present:*  and  X 
doubt  not  but  we  ourselyes  might  distinctly  number  in  words  a^ 
great  deal  farther  than  we  usually  do,  would  we  find  out  but  some 
§t  denominations  to  signify  them  by :  whereas  in  the  way  we 
take  now  to  name  them,  by  millions  of  millions  of  millions,  &c.| 
it  is  hard  to  go  beyond  eighteen,  or  at  most  foui^and-twenty,, 
decimal  progressions  without  confusion.  But  to  show  how  much 
distinct  names  conduce  to  our  well  reckoning^  or  having  useful 
ideas  of  nuoibers,  let  us  set  all  these  following  figures  as  the 
marks  of  one  number ;  v,  g. 

KoDimoni.  Oqt|]UQii8.  Saptmiona  8wtIll!on&        QninMnioDa 

857324  162486  345896  437916  4i23147 

qutrlUhns,  Tmik»#,  BUUraiK  HimoB&  Unlta. 

248106  235421  261734  368149  623137 

The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  in  English  will  be  the 
often  repeatmg  of  mUlions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of 
nillionfl,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  which  is  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  second  six  fibres.  In  which  way  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  have  any  distinguishing  notions  of  this  number :  but 
whether,  by  giving  every  six  figures  a  new  and  orderly  denomina« 
tion,  these,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  more  figures  in  progression, 
might  not  easily  be  counted  distinctly,  and  ideas  or  them  both 

f)t  more  easily  to  ourselves,  and  more  plainly  signified  to  others, 
leave  it  to  be  considered.  This  I  mention  only  to  show  how 
neoessary  distinct  names  are  to  numbering^  without  pretending  to 
inteoduoe  new  ones  of  my  invention. 

7.  Whjf  Mldren  number  not  earlier 4 — Thus  chUdren,  either 
for  wi^t  of  names  to  mark  the  several  progressions  of  numbers, 
or  not  having  yet  the  faculty  to  eoUeet  scattered  ideas  into  com* 
plex  ones,  aiKl  range  them  in  a  regular  order,  and  so  retain  them 
in  their  memories  as  is  necessary  to  reckoning,  do  not  begin  to 
number  very  early,  nor  proceed  in  it  very  £eu:  or  steadily,  till  a 
good  while  after  they  are  weU  furnished  with  good  store  of  other 

•  BitMn  4*1111  Foyo^c  fait  m  I0  Tim  4m  BratU,  par  Jiam  bb  Libt,  cap.  xx. 

ftt- 
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ideas ;  and  one  may  often  obsenre  them  discourse  and  reason 
pretty  weU,  and  have  very  dear  conceptions  of  several  other 
things,  before  they  can  tell  twenty.  And  some,  throagh  the 
default  of  their  memories,  who  cannot  retain  the  several  combi- 
nations of  numbers,  with  their  names  annexed  in  their  distinct 
orders;^and  the  dependence  of  so  long  a  train  of  numeral  progres- 
sions, and  their  relation  one  to  another,  are  not  able  all  their  life- 
time to  reckon  or  regularly  go  over  any  moderate  series  of 
numbers.  For  he  that  will  count  twenty,  or  have  any  idea  of 
that  number,  must  know  that  nineteen  went  before,  with  the 
distinct  name  or  sign  of  every  one  of  them,  as  they  stand  marked 
in  their  order ;  for  wherever  this  fails,  a  gap  is  made,  the  chain 
breaks,  and  the  progress  in  numbering  can  go  no  &rther.  So 
that  to  reckon  right  it  is  required,  (1.)  That  the  mind  distinguish 
carefully  two  ideas  which  are  different  one  from  another  only 
by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one  unit.  (2.)  That  it  retain 
in  memory  the  names  or  marks  of  the  several  combinations  from 
an  unit  to  that  number;  and  that  not  confusedly,  and  at 
random ;  but  in  that  exact  order  that  the  numbers  follow  one 
another :  in  either  of  which,  if  it  trips,  the  whole  business  of 
numbering  will  be  disturbed,  and  there  will  renudn  only  the 
confused  idea  of  multitude  ;  but  the  ideas  necessary  to  distinct 
numeration  will  not  be  attained  to. 

8.  Nwnber  measnrea  cUl  meamrables. — This  farther  is  observable 
in  number,  that  it  is  that  which  the  mind  makes  use  of  in  mea- 
suring all  things  that  by  us  are  measurable,  which  principally 
are  expansion  and  duration  ;  and  our  idea  of  infinity  even  when 
applied  to  those  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the  infinity  of  number. 
For  what  else  are  our  ideas  of  eternity  and  immensity,  but  the 
repeated  additions  of  certain  ideas  of  imagined  parts  of  duration 
and  expansion,  with  the  infinity  of  number,  m  which  we  can 
come  to  no  end  of  addition  1  For  such  an  inexhaustible  stock, 
number,  of  ail  our  other  ideas,  most  clearly  furnishes  us  with,  as 
is  obvious  to  every  one.  For  let  a  man  collect  into  one  sum  as 
great  a  number  as  he  pleases,  this  multitude,  how  great  soever, 
lessens  not  one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any 
nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  number,  where  still 
there  remains  as  much  to  be  added  as  if  none  were  taken  out 
And  this  endless  addition  or  addibility  (if  any  one  like  the  word 
better)  of  numbers,  so  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that,  I  thinly 
which  gives  us  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  idea  of  infinity ;  of 
irhieh  more  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

OF  INFINITT. 

1.  Infivwtffy  in  its  cnginal  intention^  attrtbutedto  space,  duration^ 
and  nwmher.'^'S»  that  would  know  what  kind  of  idea  it  is  ta 
which  we  give  the  name  of  **  infinity,"  cannot  do  it  better  thaa 
by  considering  to  what  infinity  la  by  the  mind  more  immediately 
attributed,  and  then  how  the  mind  comes  to  frame  it. 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  mind 
as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attributed  primarily  in  their 
first  designation  only  to  those  things  which  have  parts,  and  are 
capable  of  increase  or  diminution  by  the  addition  or  subtraction 
of  any  the  least  part;  and  such  are  the  ideas  of  space,  duration, 
and  number,  which  we  have  considered  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  but  be  assured  that  tne  great  God, 
of  whom  and  from  whom  are  all  things,  is  incomprehensibly 
infinite :  but  yet  when  we  apply  to  thatui'st  and  supreme  Being 
our  idea  of  infinite,  in  our  weak  and  narrow  thoughts,  we 'do  it 
primarily  in  respect  of  his  duration  and  ubiquity ;  and,  I  think, 
more  figuratively  to  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  other 
attributes,  which  are  properly  inexhaustible  and  incomprehensible, 
&C.  For  when  we  aJl  them  infinite,  we  have  no  other  idea  of 
this  infinity  but  what  carries  with  it  some  reflection  on  and 
intimation  of  that  number  or  extent  of  the  acts  or  objects  of 
€k>d's  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  can  never  be  sup^ 
posed  so  great  or  so  many,  which  these  attributes  will  not 
always  surmount  and  exceed,  let  us  multiply  them  in  our 
thoughts  as  far  as  we  can,  with  all  the  infinity  of  endless 
number.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  these  attributes  are  in 
God,  who  is  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  narrow  capa« 
cities ;  they  do,  without  doubt,  contain  in  them  all  possible 
perfection:  bat  this,  I  say,  is  our  way  of  conceiving  them, 
and  these  our  ideas  of  their  infinity. 

2.  The  idea  of  finite  eaeUjf  ^<7^.— finite  then  and  infinite  being 
by  the  mind  looked  on  as  modifications  of  expansion  and  dura« 
tion,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  tne  mind  comes  by 
them.  As  for  the  idea  of  finite,  there  is  no  great  difficulty. 
The  obvious  portions  of  extension  that  affect  our  senses  carry 
with  them  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  finite ;  and  the  ordinary 
periods  of  succession  whereby  we  measure  time  and  duration, 
as  hours,  days  and  yeiurs,  are  bounded  lengths.  The  difficulty 
is,  how  we  come  by  those  boundless  ideas  of  eternity  and  im- 
mensity, since  the  objects  which  we  converse  with  come  so  much 
short  of  any  approach  or  proportion  to  that  largeness. 

3.  How  we  come  by  the  idea  of  ii^unty,— Every  one  that  has 
wy  idea  of  any  stated  lengths  of  space,  as  a  foot,  finds  that  h* 
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can  repeat  that  idea ;  and,  jomins;  it  to  the  former,  make  the 
idea  of  two  feet^  and,  by  the  addition  of  a  third,  three  feet,  and 
60  on,  without  ever  coming  to  an  end  of  bis  additions^  whether 
of  the  same  idea  of  a  foot,  or,  if  he  pleases,  of  doubling  it,  or 
any  other  idea  he  has  of  any  length,  as  a  mile,  or  diameter  of 
the  earth,  or  of  the  crbU  magnus;  for,  whichsoever  of  these 
be  takes,  and  how  often  soever  he  doubles  or  any  otherwise 
multiplies  it,  he  finds  that,  after  he  has  continued  this  doubling 
in  his  thonghts  and  enlarged  his  idea  as  much  as  he  pleases,  he 
has  no  more  reason  to  stop,  nor  is  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such 
addition  than  he  was  at  nrst  setting  out :  the  power  of  enlarg- 
ing his  idea  of  space  by  farther  additions  regaining  still  the  same^ 
be  hence  takes  the  idea  of  infinite  space. 

4.  Our  idea  of  space  bawntffeu^^ThiMj  I  think,  is  the  way 
whereby  the  mind  gets  the  idea  of  infinite  space.  It  is  a  quite 
different  consideration  to  examine  whether  the  mind  has  the 
idea  of  snch  a  boundless  space  actually  existing,  since  our  ideaa 
are  not  always  proofs  of  the  e^\attf>i^^  ^f  <^*^iTlg»  f^"*  7**^  ""'^ 
tKs  obmes  here  in  our  way,  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  space  in  itself  is  actualljr  bonndlees,  to  which 
imagination  the  idea  of  space  or  expansion  of  itself  naturally 
leads  us.  For,  it  being  considered  by  ns  either  as  the  extension 
of  body,  or  as  existing  by  itself,  without  any  solid  matter  taking 
it  up  (for  of  such  a  void  space  we  have  not  only  the  idea,  but 
I  have  proved,  as  I  think,  from  the  motion  of  body,  its  neces- 
Bary  existenceX  it  is  impossible  the  mind  should  be  ever  able  to 
fibad  or  suppose  any  ena  of  it^  or  be  stopped  any  where  in  its 
progress  m  this  space,  how  &r  soever  it  extends  its  thoughts. 
Any  bounds  made  with  body,  even  adamantine  walls,  are  so  far 
from  putting  a  stop  to  the  mind  in  its  farther  progress  in  space 
and  extension,  that  it  rather  facilitates  and  enlarges  it :  for  so 
far  as  that  body  reaches,  so  far  no  one  can  doubt  of  extension ; 
and  when  we  are  come  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  body,  what 
is  there  that  can  there  put  a  stop,  and  satisfjf  the  mind  that  it 
is  at  the  end  of  space,  when  it  perceives  it  is  not ;  na^r,  when 
it  is  satisfied  that  body  itself  can  move  into  it  f  For  if  it  be 
necessary  for  the  motion  of  body  that  there  should  be  an  empty 
space,  though  never  so  little,  here  amongst  bodies ;  and  it  be 
possible  for  body  to  move  in  or  through  tlukt  empty  spaoe  (nay, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  particle  of  matter  to  move  but  into  an 
empty  space) ;  the  same  possibility  of  a  body's  moving  into  a- 
troid  space  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  bodv,  as  well  as  into  a 
void  space  interspersed  amongst  bodies,  will  always  remain  dear 
and  evident ;  the  idea  of  empty  pure  space,  whetiier  within  or 
beyond  the  confines  of  all  bodies,  being  exactly  the  same,  differ- 
ing not  in  nature,  though  in  bulk ;  aiul  there  being  nothing  to 
hinder  body  from  moving  into  it :  so  that  wherever  the  mind 
l^laoes  itself  by  any  thought,  either  amonjpit  or  remote  from  all 
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bodies,  it  can,  in  this  nnifonn  idea  of  space,  nowhere  find  any 
bounds,  any  end ;  and  so  most  necessarily  oondnde  it,  by  tbe  yery 
nature  and  idea  of  each  part  of  it,  to  be  actnally  infinite. 

6w  And  so  of  duration,— As^  by  the  power  we  find  in  onrselyes 
of  repeating  as  often  as  we  will  any  idea  of  space,  we  get  the  idea 
of  Immensity ;  so,  by  being  able  to  repeat  the  idea  ofauy  length 
of  duration  we  have  in  our  minds,  with  all  the  en^ess  addition  of 
number,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity.  For  we  find  in  our- 
selves, we  can  no  more  come  to  an  end  of  such  repeated  ideas 
than  we  can  come  to  the  end  of  number ;  which  every  one  per- 
eeives  he  cannot.  But  here  again  it  is  another  Question,  quite 
difiTerent  from  our  having  an  idea  of  eternity,  to  Know  whether 
there  were  any  real  being  whose  duration  has  been  eternal. 
And  as  to  this,  I  say,  he  that  considers  something  now  existing 
must  necessarily  come  to  something  eternal.  But  having  spoke 
of  this  in  another  place,  I  shall  say  here  no  more  of  it^  but  pro- 
eeed  on  to  some  otner  considerations  of  our  idea  of  infinity. 

6.  Why  other  ideou  ar9  not  oapabU  of  tn/Smify.^If  it  be  so,  that 
our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from  the  power  we  observe  in  ourselves 
of  repeating  without  end  our  own  ideas,  it  may  be  demanded, 
why  we  do  not  attribute  infinity  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  those 
of  space  and  duration ;  since  they  may  be  as  easily  and  as  often 
repeated  in  our  minds  as  the  other ;  and  yet  nobody  ever  thinks 
of  infinite  sweetness  or  infinite  whiteness,  though  he  can  repeat 
the  idea  of  sweet  or  white  as  frequently  as  those  of  a  yard  or  a 
day  1  To  which  I  answer.  All  the  ideas  that  are  considered  as 
having  parts,  and  are  capaole  of  increase  by  the  addition  of  any 
equal  or  less  parts,  afford  us,  by  their  repetition,  the  idea  of 
infinity :  because  with  this  endless  repetition  there  is  continued 
an  enlargement,  of  which  there  can  oe  no  end.  But  in  other 
ideas  it  is  not  so ;  for  to  the  largest  idea  of  extension  or  duration 
that  I  at  present  have,  the  addition  of  any  the  least  part  makes 
an  increase ;  bat  to  the  perfectest  idea  I  have  of  the  whitest 
whiteness,  if  I  add  another  of  a  less  or  equal  whiteness  (and  of  a 
whiter  than  I  have,  I  cannot  add  the  idea),  it  makes  no  mcrease, 
and  enlarges  not  my  idea  at  all ;  and  therefore  the  different  ideas 
of  whiteness,  &c.,  are  called  **  degrees."  For  those  ideas  that 
consist  of  parts  are  capable  of  being  augmented  by  every  addition 
of  the  least  part ;  but  if  you  take  the  idea  of  white  which  one 
parcel  of  snow  yielded  yesterday  to  your  sight,  and  another  idea 
of  white  from  another  parcel  of  snow  you  see  to-day,  and  put 
them  together  in  your  mind,  they  embody,  as  it  were,  and  run 
into  one,  and  the  idea  of  whiteness  is  not  at  all  increased.;  and 
if  we  add  a  less  degree  of  whiteness  to  a  greater,  we  are  so  far 
from  increasing  that  we  diminish  it.  Those  ideas  that  consist 
not  of  parts  cannot  be  auffmented  to  what  proportion  men  please, 
or  be  stretched  beyond  what  they  have  received  by  their  senses ; 
iNit  spaee^  duration,  and  number,  being  ca^Mible  of  increase  by 
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repetttien,  leav«  in  tb*  mind  an  idea  of  an  widlew  room  for  more; 
fior  eao  we  ooQo^Te  any  where  a  etop  to  ik  fiother  additioii  or 
progreflsbn:  and  eothoee  ideas  aloneleed  our  minds  towards  the 
thought  of  ii^ity. 

oor  idea  of  infinity  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  qnaatity,  and 
the  endless  increase  the  mind  is  able  to  make  in  qnantityi  by  the 
repeated  additions  of  what  portions  thereof  it  pleases ;  yet»  I 
gaess,  we  cause  great  oonfosiun  in  our  thoughts  when  we  join 
infinity  to  any  sappoeed  idea  of  quantity  the  mind  can  be  thought 
to  hsTe,  and  so  discourse  or  reason  about  sn  infinite  quantity 
(▼is.),  an  infinitti  space  or  an  infinite  duration.  For  our  idea  of 
mfini^  being,  as  I  think,  an  endless  growing  idea*  but  the  idea 
of  any  quantity  the  mina  has  being  at  that  time  terminated  in 
that  idea  (for  be  it  as  great  aa  it  wifl,  it  esn  be  no  greater  than  it 
is),  to  join  infini^  to  it,  is  to  adjust  n  standing  measure  to  a 
growing  bulk ;  and  therefore  I  thmk  it  is  not  an  insignificant 
snbtilty  if  I  say  that  we  are  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the 
idea  of  the  it^iUty  o/spcM  and  the  idea  of  a  ^pae$  if^iU:  the 
first  is  nothing  but  a  supposed  endless  progression  of  the  mind 
over  what  repeated  ideas  of  space  it  plesses ;  but  to  haye  actually 
in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite,  is  to  suppose  the  mind 
already  passed  oyer,  and  actually  to  have  a  yiew  of  all  those  re- 
peatea  iaeas  of  space  which  an  endless  repetition  can  neyer  totally 
represent  to  it ;  which  carries  in  it  a  plam  contradiction. 

a  We  have  no  idea  of  it^Mte  «jDactf.^This,  perhaps,  will  be  a 
little  plamer  if  we  oonsider  it  in  numbers.  The  infini^  of  num- 
bers, to  the  end  of  whose  addition  eyery  one  perceiyes  there  is  no 
approach,  easily  appears  to  any  one  that  reflects  on  it :  but  how 
dear  soeyer  this  idea  of  the  iufinitjr  of  number  be,  there  is  nothing 
yet  more  erident  than  the  absurdity  of  the  actual  idea  of  an  in- 
&nite  number.  Whatsoeyer  positiye  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds 
of  any  space,  duration,  or  number,  let  them  be  neyer  so  ffreat, 
they  are  still  finite ;  but  when  we  suppose  an  inexhaustilMe  re- 
mamder,  from  which  we  remoye  all  oounfis,  and  wherein  we 
allow  the  mind  an  endless  progression  of  thought,  without  ever 
completing  the  idea,  there  we  have  our  idea  of  infinity ;  which 
thouffh  it  seems  to  be  pretty  dear  when  we  consider  nothing  else 
in  it  out  the  negation  of  an  end,  yet  when  we  would  frame  in  our 
minds  the  idea  of  an  infinite  space  or  duration,  that  idea  is  yery 
obecure  and  confused,  because  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts  yery 
different,  if  not  inconsistent.  For  let  a  man  frame  in  his  mind 
an  idea  of  any  space  or  number,  aa  great  as  he  will,  it  is  plain  the 
mind  rests  and  terminates  in  that  idea ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
idea  of  infinity,  which  consists  in  a  supposed  endless  progression. 
And  therefore  I  think  it  is  that  we  are  so  easily  confounoed  when 
we  come  to  argue  and  reason  about  infinite  space  or  duration.  &«. 
Because  the  pi^rts  of  such  an  idea  not  boing  perceiyed  to  be^  40 
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they  a^  mconsuitent,  tlie  one  side  or  other  always  perplexes 
whatever  oonsequenoes  we  draw  from  the  other ;  as  an  idea  of 
motion  not  pouting  on  would  perplex  any  one  who  should  argue 
from  such  an  idea,  which  is  not  better  than  an  idea  of  motion  at  rest; 
and  such  anotner  seems  to  me  to  be  the  idea  of  a  space  or  (which 
is  the  same  thing)  a  number  infinite,  i.  «^  of  a  space  or  number 
which  the  mind  actually  has,  and  so  views  and  terminates  in,  and 
of  a  space  or  nimiber  which,  in  a  constant  and  endless  enlarging 
and  progression,  it  can  in  thought  never  attain  to.  For  how  large 
soever  an  idea  of  space  I  have  m  my  mind,  it  is  no  larger  than  it 
is  that  instant  that  I  have  it,  though  I  be  capable  the  next  instant 
to  double  it,  and  so  on  in  i'nfinxtwm :  for  that  alone  is  infinite 
which  has  no  bounds,  and  that  the  idea  of  infinity  in  which  our 
thoughts  can  find  none. 

9.  Nvmhw  affords  tu  the  clearest  idea  of  xr^ity, — ^But  of  all 
other  ideas,  it  is  number,  as  I  have  said,  which,  I  think,  furnishes 
us  with  the  dearest  and  most  distinct  idea  of  infinity  we  are  capa- 
ble of.  For  even  in  space  and  duration,  when  the  mind  pursues 
the  idea  of  infinity,  it  there  makes  use  ot  the  ideas  and  repetitions 
of  numbers,  as  of  millions  of  millions  of  miles  or  years,  which  ar« 
so  many  distinct  ideas  kept  best  by  number  from  running  into  a 
confused  heap,  wherein  the  mind  loses  itself;  and  when  it  has 
added  together  as  many  millions,  &c.,  as  it  pleases  of  known 
lengths  of  space  or  duration,  the  clearest  idea  it  can  set  of  in- 
finity is,  the  confused,  incomprehensible  remainder  of  endless 
addible  numbers,  which  afibrdiB  no  prospect  of  stop  or  boundary. 

10.  Our  different  conception  of  the  inanity  of  number,  duration, 
and  expansioTL — It  will,  {)erhap8,  give  us  a  little  farther  light 
into  the  idea  we  have  of  infinity,  and  discover  to  us  that  it  is 
nothing  but  the  infinity  of  number  applied  to  determinate  parts, 
of  whi^  we  have  in  our  minds  the  distinct  ideas,  if  we  consider 
that  number  is  not  generally  thought  by  us  infinite,  whereas 
duration  and  extension  are  apt  to  be  so ;  which  arises  from  hence, 
that  in  number  we  are  at  one  end  as  it  were :  for  there  being  in 
number  nothing  less  than  an  unit,  we  there  stop,  and  are  at  an 
end ;  but  in  addition  or  increase  of  number,  we  can  set  no  bounds  s 
and  so  it  is  like  a  line,  whereof  one  end  terminating  with  us,  the 
other  is  extended  still  forwards  bevond  all  that  we  can  conceive; 
but  in  space  and  duration  it  is  otherwise.  For  in  duration  we 
consider  it  as  if  this  line  of  number  were  extended  both  ways  to 
an  unconceivable,  undeterminate,  and  infinite  length ;  which  is 
evident  to  an^  one  that  will  but  reflect  on  what  consideration  he 
hath  of  etermty ;  which.  I  suppose,  he  will  find  to  be  nothing  else 
but  the  turning  this  innnity  of  number  both  ways,  d  parte  ante 
and  d  parte  post,  as  they  speak.  For  when  we  woula  consider 
eternity  d  parte  ante,  what  do  we  bat,  beginninff  from  ourselves 
and  the  present  time  we  are  in,  repeat  in  our  mmds  the  ideas  of 
yaarsi  or  ages,  or  any  other  assignable  portion  of  duration  pasti 
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with  a  prospect  of  proceeding  in  sach  addition  with  all  the  infinity 
of  number  f  and  when  we  wonld  consider  eternity  d  parte  past^ 
we  inst  after  the  same  rate  begin  from  oareelyes,  and  reckon  by 
multiplied  periods  yet  to  come,  still  extending  that  line  of  num- 
ber as  before :  and  these  two  being  put  together  are  that  infinite 
duration  we  call  **  eternity  ;**  whidi,  as  we  turn  our  view  either 
way,  forwards  or  backwards,  appears  infinite,  because  we  still 
turn  that  way  the  infinite  end  of  number,  i  a,  the  power  still  of 
adding  more. 

11.  The  same  happens  also  in  space,  wherein  oonoeiying  our- 
selres  to  be  as  it  were  in  the  centre,  we  do  on  all  sides  pursue 
those  indeterminable  lines  of  number ;  and  reckoning  any  way 
from  ourselves  a  yard,  mile,  diameter  of  the  earth,  or  orbia  mag^ 
fittf^  by  the  infinity  of  number,  we  add  others  to  them  as  often  as 
we  will ;  and  haying  no  more  reason  to  set  bounds  to  those  re- 
peated ideas  than  we  haye  to  set  bounds  to  number,  we-  haye 
that  indeterminable  idea  of  immensity. 

.  12.  Infinite  diviiibility. — And  since  in  sny  bulk  of  matter  our 
thoughts  can  neyer  arriye  at  the  utmost  diviBibility,  therefore 
there  is  an  apparent  infinity  to  us  also  in  that  which  has  the  in- 
finity also  of  number,  but  with  this  difference, — that  in  the  for- 
mer considerations  or  the  infinity  of  space  and  duration,  we  only 
use  addition  of  numbera  ;  whereas  this  is  like  the  diyision  of  an 
unit  into  its  fractions,  wherein  the  mind  also  can  proceed  in 
inJmUum,  as  well  as  in  the  former  additions,  it  being  indeed  but 
the  addition  still  of  new  numbers ;  though  in  the  addition  of  the 
one  we  can  haye  no  more  the  positive  idea  of  a  space  infinitely 
great,  than  in  the  division  of  the  other  we  can  haye  the  idea  of 
a  body  infinitely  little  ;  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as  I  may  so 
say,  a  growing  and  ftigitiye  idea,  still  in  a  boundless  progression, 
that  can  stop  no  where. 

13.  NopoiitividM  ofit^VMU, — ^Though  it  be  hard,  I  think, 
to  find  any  one  so  absurd  as  to  say  he  has  the  positiye  idea  of  an 
actual  infinite  number,  the  infinity  whereof  lies  only  in  a  power 
still  of  adding  any  combination  or  units  to  any  former  number, 
and  that  as  long  and  as  much  as  one  will ;  the  like  also  being  in 
the  infinity  of  space  and  duration,  which  power  leayes  always  to 
the  mind  room  for  endless  additions  ;  yet  there  be  those  who 
imagine  they  haye  positive  ideas  of  infinite  duration  and  space. 
It  would,  1  think,  be  enough  to  destroy  any  such  positive  idea 
of  infinite  to  ask  him  that  has  it,  whether  he  could  add  to  it  or 
no  t  which  would  easily  show  the  mistake  of  such  a  positiye 
idea.  We  can,  I  think,  have  no  positiye  idea  of  any  space  or 
duration  which  is  not  made  up  of^  and  commensurate  t<^  repeated 
numbers  of  feet  or  yards,  or  aays  and  years  ;  which  are  the  com* 
mon  measures  whereof  we  have  the  idea  m  our  minds,  and 
whereby  we  judge  of  the  greatness  of  these  sort  of  quantities. 
And  therefore,  since  an  idea  of  infinite  space  or  duration  musk 
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Deeds  be  made  up  of  infinite  parts,  it  can  hare  no  other  in* 
finitj  than  that  of  number,  capable  still  of  farther  addition ;  but 
not  an  actual  nositiye  idea  of  a  number  infinite.  For,  I  think, 
it  is  evident  tnat  the  addition  of  finite  things  together  (as  are 
all  lengths  whereof  we  have  the  positive  ideas)  can  never  other* 
wise  produce  the  idea  of  infinite  than  as  number  does  ;  which, 
eonsisting  of  additions  of  finite  units  one  to  another,  su^ests 
the  idea  of  infinite  only  by  a  power  we  find  we  have  of  still 
increasing  the  sum,  and  adding  more  of  the  same  kind,  without 
coming  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such  progression. 

14.  They  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to  be  posi- 
tive, seem  to  me  to  do  it  bv  a  pleasant  aijgument^  ti^en  from  the 
negation  of  an  end ;  which  being  negative,  the  negation  of  it  is 
poeitive.  He  that  considers  that  the  end  is,  in  body,  but  the 
extremity  or  superficies  of  that  body,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  for- 
^^ard  to  grant,  tnat  the  end  is  a  bare  negative :  and  he  that  |>er- 
oeives  the  end  of  his  pen  is  black  or  white,  will  be  apt  to  think 
that  the  end  is  something  more  than  a  pure  negation.  Nor  is  it, 
when  applied  to  duration,  the  bare  negation  of  existence,  but 
more  properly  the  last  moment  of  it.  But  if  they  will  have  the 
end  to  be  nothing  but  the  bare  negation  of  existence,  I  am  sure 
they  cannot  deny  but  that  the  beginning  is  the  first  instant  of 
being,  and  is  not  by  any  body  conceived  to  be  a  bare  negation  ; 
and  therefore,  by  their  own  argument,  the  idea  of  eternal  d 
wurt€  anUy  or  of  a  duration  without  a  beginning,  is  but  a  negative 

1 6.  WhcU  u  pontive^  what  negatwe^  in  <mr  idea  of  infinite, — The 
idea  of  infinite  has,  I  confess,  something  of  positive  in  all  those 
things  we  apply  it  to.  When  we  would  think  of  infinite  space 
or  duration,  we  at  first  step  usually  make  some  verv  large  idea, 
as,  perhaps,  of  millions  of  ages  or  miles,  which  possibly  we  double 
and  multiply  several  times.  All  that  we  thus  amass  together  in 
oor  thougnts  is  positive,  and  the  assemblage  of  a  great  number 
of  positive  ideas  of  space  or  duration.  But  what  still  remains 
beyond  this,  we  have  no  more  a  positive,  distinct  notion  of,  than 
a  mariner  has  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  where,  having  let  down  a 
large  portion  of  his  sounding-line,  he  r^iches  no  bottom  :  whereby 
he  Knows  the  depth  to  be  so  many  fathonis,  and  more  ;  but  how 
much  that  morv  is,  he  hath  no  distinct  notion  at  all :  and  could  he 
always  supply  new  line,  and  find  the  plummet  always  sink  with- 
out ever  stopping,  he  would  be  something  in  the  posture  of  the 
mind  reaching  after  a  complete  and  positive  idea  of  infinity.  In 
which  case,  let  this  line  oe  ten  or  ten  thousand  fathoms  long, 
H  equally  discovers  what  is  beyond  it ;  and  gives  only  this  con- 
fused and  comparative  idea,  that  this  is  not  all,  but  one  may  yet 
00  farther.  So  much  as  the  mind  comprehends  of  an;^  space,  it 
Eas  a  poeitive  idea  of:  but  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  infinite^ 
U  being  always  enlaiging,  always  advancing,  the  idea  is  still  im- 
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peifeot  and  inoomplete.  So  mueli  space  as  the  mind  takes  a  riew 
of,  in  its  contemplation  of  greatness,  is  a  clear  picture,  and  posL- 
tire  in  the  understanding:  but  infinite  is  still  greater.  (1.)  Then 
the  idea  of  so  much,  is  positite  and  clear.  (2L)  The  idea  of 
{greater,  is  also  dear,  but  it  is  but  a  comparatire  idea.  (3.)  The 
idea  of  so  much  greater  as  cannot  be  comprehended  ;  and  this  is 
plain  negative,  not  positive.  For  he  has  no  positiTe,  clear  idea, 
of  the  largeness  of  any  extension  (which  is  tliat  sought  for  in  the 
idea  of  infinite),  that  has  not  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  it :  and  such  nobody,  I  think,  pretends  to  in  what  is  in- 
finite. For,  to  say  a  man  has  a  positive,  clear  idea  of  any  quan« 
tity,  without  knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reasonable  as  to  say, 
he  has  the  positive,  clear  idea  of  the  number  of  the  sands  on  the 
sea-ehore,  who  knows  not  how  many  they  be,  but  only  that  they 
are  more  than  twenty.  For  just  such  a  perfect  and  positive 
idea  has  he  of  an  infinite  space  or  duration  who  says  it  is  larger 
than  the  extent  or  duration  of  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  any 
other  number  of  miles  or  years,  whereof  he  has  or  can  have  a  po- 
sitive idea ;  which  b  all  the  idea,  1  think,  we  hare  of  infinite. 
8o  that  what  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  infinity  lies 
ill  obscurity,  and  has  the  undeterminate  confusion  of  a  negative 
idea ;  wherein  I  know  I  neither  do  nor  can  comprehend  all  I 
would,  it  being  too  large  for  a  finite  and  narrow  capacity  :  and 
that  cannot  but  be  Tery&r  from  a  positive  complete  idea, 
wherein  the  greatest  part  of  what  I  would  comprehend  is  left 
out,  under  the  undeterminate  intimation  of  being  still  greater. 
For  to  say,  that  having  in  any  quantity  measured  so  much,  or 
gone  so  fir,  you  are  not  yet  at  the  end,  is  only  to  say  that  that 
quantity  is  ^eater.  So  that  the  negation  of  an  end  in  any 
quantity,  is,  m  other  words,  only  to  say,  that  it  is  bigger :  and  a 
total  ne^tion  of  an  end,  is  but  the  carrying  this  bi^ffer  still  with 
you  in  all  the  progressions  your  thoughts  shall  make  in  quan- 
tity, and  adding  this  idea  of  stiU  greater  to  all  the  ideas  you  nave 
or  can  be  supposed  to  have  of  quantity.  Now,  whether  such  an 
idea  as  that  be  positive,  I  leave  any  one  to  consider. 

16.  We  have  no  posiHve  idea  of  an  infinite  dnrcOion. — I  ask 
those  who  say  they  have  a  positive  idea  of  eternity,  whether 
their  idea  of  duration  includes  in  it  succession  or  not )  If  it  does 
not,  they  ought  to  show  the  difference  of  their  notion  of  duiu- 
tion,  when  applied  to  an  eternal  being,  and  to  a  finite ;  since, 
perhaps,  there  may  be  others,  as  well  as  I,  who  will  own  to  them 
their  weakness  of  understanding  in  this  point ;  and  acknowledge 
that  the  notion  they  have  of  duration  forces  them  to  conceive, 
that  whatever  has  duration  is  of  a  longer  continuance  to-day  than 
it  was  yesterday.  If  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence, 
they  recur  to  the  punctwn  stone  of  the  schools,  I  suppose  they  will 
thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter,  or  help  us  to  a  more  clear 
and  positive  idea  of  infinite  duration,  there  oeing  nothing  mot% 
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inooneeiTiAla  to  me  than  duiation  witlumt  raoeenion.  Besides 
that  pwMiwih  skuUf  if  it  signify  any  thing,  being  not  qucmhm^ 
finite  or  infinite  cannot  belong  to  it.  Bnt  if  our  weak  apprehen- 
sions eannot  separate  soeeession  from  any  duration  whatsoever, 
our  idea  of  eternity  can  be  nothing  but  of  infinite  saooeasion  of 
moments  of  duration  wherein  any  thing  does  exist ;  and  whether 
any  one  has  or  can  have  a  positiye  idea  of  an  actual  infinite  num* 
her,  I  leave  him  to  consider,  till  his  infinite  number  be  so  great 
that  he  himself  can  add  no  more  to  it :  and  as  Ions  as  he  can  in- 
crease it,  I  doubt,  he  himself  will  think  the  idea  he  hath  of  it  a 
little  too  scanty  for  positive  infioity. 

17.  I  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  considering  rational  crea* 
tare,  that  will  but  examine  his  own  or  any  other  existence,  to 
have  the  notion  of  an  eternal  wise  Being,  who  had  no  beginning : 
and  sudi  an  idea  of  infinite  duration  1  am  sure  I  have.  But 
this  negation  of  a  beginning,  being  but  the  negation  of  a  positive 
thing,  scarce  gives  me  a  positive  idea  of  infinity ;  which  when- 
ever I  endeavour  to  extend  my  thoughts  to,  1  confess  myself  at 
a  loss^  and  find  I  cannot  attain  any  clear  comprehension  of  it. 

18.  No  positive  idea  o/ir^mte  space. — ^He  tnat  thinks  he  has  a 
positive  iaea  of  infinite  space  will,  when  he  considers  it,  find  that 
he  can  no  more  have  a  positive  idea  of  the  greatest  than  he  has 
of  the  least  space.  For  in  this  latter,  which  seems  the  easier  of 
the  two,  and  more  ^thin  our  comprehension,  we  are  capable  only 
of  a  comparative  idea  of  smallness,  which  will  always  be  less  than 
any  one  whereof  we  have  the  positive  idea.  All  our  positive  ideas 
of  any  quantity,  whether  great  or  little,  have  always  bouuHs ; 
though  our  comparative  idea,  whereby  we  can  always  add  to  the 
one,  and  take  from  the  other,  hath  no  bounds.  For  that  which 
remains,  either  great  or  little,  not  being  comprehended  in  that 
positive  idea  which  we  have,  lies  in  obscurity :  and  we  have  no 
other  idea  of  it,  but  of  the  power  of  enlarging  the  one,  and 
diminishing  the  other,  without  ceasing.  A  pestle  and  mortar 
will  as  soon  brinff  any  particle  of  matter  to  indivisibility,  as  the 
acuteet  thought  of  a  mathematician :  and  a  surveyor  may  as  soon 
with  his  chain  measure  out  infinite  space  as  a  philosopher  by  the 
quickest  flight  of  mind  reach  it,  or  by  thinking  comprehend  it; 
which  is  to  nave  a  positive  idea  of  it.  He  that  thinks  on  a  cube 
of  an  inch  diameter,  has  a  clear  and  positive  idea  of  it  in  his 
mind,  and  so  can  frame  one  of  a  half^  a  quarter,  and  an  eighth, 
and  so  on,  till  he  has  the  idea  in  his  thoughts  of  something  very 
little ;  but  yet  reaches  not  the  idea  of  that  incomprehensible 
littleness  wmoh  division  can  produce.  What  remains  of  small- 
ness is  as  fiur  from  his  thouchu  as  when  he  first  began ;  and 
therefore  he  never  comes  at  all  to  have  a  clear  and  positive  idea 
of  that  smallness  which  is  consequent  to  infinite  divisibility. 

19.  What  is  positive^  vfKat  negative^  in  our  idea  of  in/vnite, — 
Every  one  thai  looks  towards  infinity  doe?,  as  I  have  said,  tX  first. 
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fflanoe  make  some  very  large  idea  of  that  which  he  applies  it  to, 
tot  it  be  space  or  dnration ;  and  possibly  he  wearies  his  thoughts 
by  multiplying  in  his  mind  that  first  lar^  idea :  bat  yet  by  that 
he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  having  a  positive  clear  idea  of  what 
remains  to  make  np  a  positive  infinite,  than  the  country-fellow 
had  of  the  water  which  was  yet  to  come,itnd  pass  the  channel  of 
the  river  where  he  stood  >^ 

SutHoM  tsptdUt  Ami  tntmom  oiHnitf  of  tUs 
JLoMtavv  ^  fnftcliir  In  owm  wifMHlit  ovum. 
fiO.  SoTM  tkink  they  have  a  poeiiive  idea  ofeternUy,  and  not  of 
if^ite  space, — ^There  are  some  I  have  met  with  that  put  so 
much  difierence  between  infinite  duration  and  mfinite  space,  that 
they  nersuade  themselves  that  they  have  a  positive  idea  of  eter- 
nity, Dut  that  they  have  not  nor  can  have  any  idea  of  infinite 
space.  The  reason  of  which  mistake  I  suppose  to  be  this,  that 
finding  by  a  due  contemplation  of  causes  and  effects  that  it  is 
necessary  to  admit  some  eternal  Being,  and  so  to  consider  the 
real  existence  of  that  Being  as  taking  up  and  conmiensurate  to 
their  idea  of  eternity :  but,  on  the  other  side,  not  finding  it 
necessary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  apparently  absurd,  that  lx)dy 
should  be  infinite,  they  forwuxily  conclude  they  can  have 
no  idea  of  Infinite  space,  because  they  ean  have  no  idea  of 
infinite  matter.  'Which  consequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill 
collected ;  because  the  existence  of  matter  is  no  ways  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  space,  no  more  than  the  existence  of  motion 
or  the  sun  is  necessary  to  duration,  though  duration  uses  to  be 
measured  by  it :  and  I  doubt  not  but  a  man  may  have  the 
idea  of  ten  thousand  miles  square  without  any  body  so  big^  as 
well  as  the  idea  of  ten  thousand  years  without  any  body  so  old. 
It  seems  as  ea^  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of  s^aoe  empty  of  body, 
as  to  think  of  the  capacity  of  a  bushel  without  com,  or  the 
hollow  of  a  nutshell  without  a  kernel  in  it :  it  being  no  more 
necesaarv  that  there  should  be  existing  a  solid  body  infinitely 
extendeci  because  we  have  an  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  than 
it  is  necessary  that  the  world  should  be  eternal  because  we  have 
an  idea  of  infinite  duration :  and  why  should  we  think  our  idea 
of  infinite  space  requires  the  real  existence  of  matter  to  support 
it,  when  we  find  that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  infinite  duration 
to  come,  as  we  have  of  infinite  duration  past  t  though,  I  suppose, 
nobody  thinks  it  conceivable  that  any  tning  does  or  has  existed 
in  that  future  duration.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  join  our  idea  of 
future  duration  with  present  or  past  existence,  any  more  than  it 
IS  possible  to  make  the  ideas  of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
to  be  the  same ;  or  bring  ases  past  and  future  together,  and 
make  them  contemporary.  But  if  these  men  are  of  the  mind, 
that  they  have  dearer  ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  infinite 
space,  because  it  is  past  doubt  that  God  has  existed  from  all 
•temity,  but  there  is  no  real  matter  co-oxtended  with  infinite 
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Space  ;  yet  those  philosophers  who  are  of  opinion  that  infinite 
■pace  is  possessed  by  God*8  infinite  omnipresence,  as  well  as  in- 
finite duration  by  his  eternal  existence,  mnst  be  allowed  to  have 
as  dear  an  idea  of  infinite  space  as  of  infinite  duration  ;  though 
neither  of  them,  I  think,  has  any  positire  idea  of  infinity  in  either 
case.  For,  whatsoever  positive  ideas  a  man  has  in  hb  mind  of 
any  quantity,  he  can  repeat  it,  and  add  it  to  the  former,  as  easily 
as  he  can  add  together  the  ideas  of  two  days,  or  two  paces 
(which  are  positive  ideas  of  lengths  he  has  in  his  mind),  and  so 
cm,  as  long  as  lie  pleases :  whereby,  if  a  man  had  a  positive  idea 
of  infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  he  could  add  two  infinities 
together ;  nay,  make  one  infinite  infinitely  bigger  than  another : 
ftMurdities  too  gross  to  be  confuted  ! 

21.  Swppoted  positwe  ideoi  of  vnfiMty  cause  of  mutahes,--But 
yet^  if  after  all  ibis  there  be  men  who  persuade  themselves  that 
they  have  dear,  positive,  comprehensive  ideas  of  infinity,  it  is  fit 
they  enjoy  their  privilege ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  (with  some 
others  that  I  know  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be 
better  informed  by  their  communication.  For  I  have  been 
hitherto  apt  to  thmk  that  the  great  and  inextricable  difficulties 
whidi  perpetually  involve  all  discourses  concerning  infinity, 
whether  of  space,  duration,  or  divisibility,  have  been  the  certain 
marks  of  a  defect  in  our  ideas  of  infinity,  and  the  disproportion 
the  nature  thereof  has  to  the  comprehension  of  our  narrow  ca- 
padties.  For  whilst  men  talk  and  dispute  of  infinite  space  or 
duration  as  if  they  had  as  complete  and  positive  ideas  of  tnem  as 
they  have  of  the  names  they  use  for  them,  or  as  they  have  of  a 
yara«  or  an  hour,  or  any  other  determinate  quantity ;  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  thing  they  dis- 
course of  or  reason  about  leads  them  into  perplexities  and 
contradictions,  and  their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an  object  too 
large  and  mighty  to  be  surveyed  and  managed  by  them. 

22.  AU  thsie  ideas  from  sensation  and  reAedion. — If  I  have 
dwdt  pretty  long  on  the  considerations  of  duration,  space,  and 
number,  and  what  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  them,  infinity^ 
it  is  powibly  no  more  than  the  matter  requires,  there  beinff  few 
simple  ideas  whose  modes  give  more  exercise  to  the  thoughts  of 
men  than  these  da  I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full 
latitude ;  it  suffices  to  my  design  to  show  how  the  mind  receives 
them,  such  as  they  are,  firom  sensation  and  reflection ;  and  how 
even  tiie  idea  we  have  of  infinity,  how  remote  soever  it  mar 
seem  to  be  from  any  object  of  sense  or  operation  of  our  mind, 
has  neverthdess,  as  aU  our  other  ideas,  its  original  there.  Some 
mathematicians,  perhaps,  of  advanced  speculations,  may  have 
other  ways  to  introduce  into  their  minds  ideas  of  infinity ;  but 
this  hinders  not  but  that  they  themselves,  as  well  as  all  other 
men,  got  the  first  ideas  which  they  had  of  infinity  from  sensatioiii 
and  reflection,  in  the  method  we  have  here  set  down. 
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CBAFTEB  XTIIL 

OF  OTHSB  8IMFLB  MODB& 

1.  Modei  of  motion, — Though  I  have  in  the  foregoing  chapten 
shown  how,  from  Bimple  idea«  taken  in  by  aeusation  the  mind 
comes  to  extend  itself  even  to  infinity ;  which,  however  it  may 
of  all  oUiers  seem  most  remote  from  any  sensible  perception,  yet 
at  last  hath  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  made  out  of  simple  ideas 
reoeiyed  into  the  mind  by  the  senses,  and  afterwards  there  put 
together  by  the  faculty  the  mind  has  to  repeat  its  oWn  ideas : 
though,  I  say,  these  might  be  instances' enough  of  simple  modes 
of  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation,  and  suffice  to  show  how  the  mind 
comes  by  them  ;  yet  I  shall,  for  method*s  sake,  thougrh  briefly, 
give  an  account  of  some  few  more,  and  then  proceed  to  more 
complex  ideas. 

2.  To  dide^  roU^  tumbU,  walk,  ereep^  rwn^  daneSj  hap^  Mp,  and 
abundance  of  others  that  might  be  named,  are  words  which  are 
no  sooner  heard  but  every  one  who  understands  English  has 
presently  in  his  mind  distinct  ideas  which  are  all  but  the  diffe- 
rent modifications  of  motion.  Modes  of  motion  answer  those  of 
extension  :  swifi  and  slow  are  two  different  ideas  of  motion,  the 
measures  whereof  are  made  of  the  distanoes  of  time  and  space 
put  together ;  so  they  are  oomplez  ideas  comprehending  time 
and  space  with  motion. 

3.  Modes  of  ioundi. — The  like  variety  have  we  in  sounds. 
Every  articulate  word  is  a  different  modification  of  sound  ;  by 
which  we  see  that,  from  the  sense  of  hearing,  by  such  modifica- 
tions, the  mind  may  be  furnished  with  distinct  ideas  to  almost  an 
infinite  number.  Sounds,  also,  besides  the  distinct  cries  of  birds 
and  beasts,  are  modified  by.  diversity  of  notes  of  different  length 
put  together,  which  make  that  complex  idea  called  a  "tune," 
which  a  musician  may  have  in  his  mind  when  he  hears  or  makes 
no  sound  at  all,  by  reflecting  on  the  ideas  of  those  sounds  so  put 
together  silently  in  his  own  fancy. 

4.  Modes  of  colours. — ^Those  of  colours  are  also  very  various ; 
some  we  take  notice  o^  as  the  di£brent  degrees,  or,  as  they  are 
termed  *'  shades,"  of  the  same  colour.  But  smce  we  very  seldom 
make  assemblages  of  coloura  either  for  use  or  delight  but  figure 
is  taken  in  also,  and  has  its  parts  in  it,  as  in  painting,  weaving, 
needle-works,  &c.,  those  which  are  taken  notice  of  do  most 
commonly  belong  to  mixed  modes,  as  being  made  up  of  ideas  ci 
divers  kinds,  viz.,  figure  and  colour,  such  as  beauty,  rainbow,  &a 

5.  Modes  of  tastes. — All  compounded  tastes  and  smells  are  also 
modes  made  up  of  these  simple  ideas  of  those  senses.  But  they, 
being  such  as  generally  we  have  no  names  for,  are  less  taken 
notice  of,  and  cannot  be  set  down  in  writing;   and  therefor^ 
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most  bo  left  without  enum^ratioii  to  the  thought!  and  6zperi6no0 
of  mj  reader. 

6L  SofM  timpU  modei  hoM  no  namet, — In  general  it  maj  be 
observed  that  those  simple  modes  which  are  considered  but  as 
different  degrees  of  the  same  simple  idea,  though  they  are  in 
themselyesy  many  of  them,  yery  distinct  ideas,  yet  have  orainarily 
no  distinct  names,  nor  are  much  taken  notice  of  as  distinct  ideas 
where  the  difference  is  but  very  small  between  them.  Whether 
men  haye  neglected  these  modes,  and  giyen  no  names  to  them,  as 
wanting  measures  nicely  to  distinguish  them ;  or  because,  when 
they  were  so  distinguished,  that  knowledge  would  not  be  of 
general  or  necessary  ase ;  I  leaye  it  to  the  thougjhts  of  others :  it 
u  sufScient  to  my  purpose  to  show,  that  all  our  simple  ideas  come 
to  our  minds  only  by  sensation  and  reflection ;  and  that  when 
the  mind  has  them,  it  can  yariously  repeat  and  compound  them, 
and  so  make  new  complex  ideas.  £ut  though  white,  red,  or 
sweet,  Ac,  haye  not  been  modified  or  made  into  complex  ideas  by 
several  combinations,  so  as  to  be  named,  and  thereby  raUked  into 
species ;  yet  some  others  of  the  simple  ideas  (viz.,  those  of  unity 
duration,  motion,  &o.,  above  instanced  in,  as  also  power  anc( 
thinkinp;)  have  been  thus  modified  to  a  great  vilrie^  of  complex 
ideas  with  names  belonging  to  them. 

7.  Whif  sofM  modes  have  and  others  have  not  names, — The 
reason  whereof,  I  suppose,  has  been  this,  that  the  great  concern- 
ment of  men  being  with  men  one  amon^t  another,  the  knowledge 
of  men  aud  their  actions  and  the  signifymg  of  them  to  one  another 
was  most  necessary ;  and  therefore  they  made  ideas  of  action  very 
nicely  modified,  and  gave  those  complex  ideas  names  that  they 
might  the  more  easily  record  and  discourse  of  those  things  they 
were  daily  conversant  in  without  long  ambages  and  circumlocu- 
tions ;  and  that  the  things  they  were  contmually  to  give  and 
receive  information  about  might  be  the  easier  and  quicker 
understood.  That  this  is  so,  and  that  men  in  framing  different 
eomplex  ideas,  and  giving  them  names,  have  been  much  governed 
by  tne  end  of  speech  in  general  (which  is  a  very  short  aud  expe- 
dite way  of  conveying  their  thoughts  one  to  another),  is  evident 
In  the  names  which  in  several  arts  have  been  found  out  and 
applied  to  several  complex  ideas  of  modified  actions  belonging  to 
their  several  trades,  for  despatch  sake,  in  their  direction  or  dis« 
eourses  about  them.  Whicn  ideas  are  not  generally  framed  in 
the  minds  of  men  not  conversant  about  these  operations.  And 
hence  the  words  that  stand  for  them  by  the  ^eatest  part  of  men 
of  the  same  languaffe  are  not  nnderstood.  V.  g.y  Couhirej*  dnl" 
UngyJUtration,  oohcSationf  are  words  standing  for  certain  complex 
Ideas,  which  oeing  seldom  in  the  minds  of  any  but  those  few 
whose  particular  employments  do  at  every  turn  suggest  them  to 

•  ▲  wmAemBftfaoeeADi  pmOItt  sad  «ter^  wbiehlt  MintttiBMwittfeMi  «oylte*ari.^ 
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iheir  tbonghts,  those  names  of  tbem  are  uot  flenerally  under- 
stood  bat  by  smiths  and  chemists ;  who,  having  named  the  com* 
plex  ideas  which  these  words  stand  for,  and  haying  given  names 
to  them  or  received  them  from  others^  upon  hearing  of  these 
names  in  commnnication  readily  conceive  those  idess  in  their 
minds ;  as  by  eohobation,  all  the  simple  ideas  of  distilling,  and  the 
pouring  the  liquor  distilled  from  any  thing  back  upon  the  re- 
maining matter,  and  distilling  it  again.  Thus  we  see  that  there 
are  great  varieties  of  simple  ideas,  as  of  tastes  and  smeUs,  which 
have  no  names ;  and  of  modes  many  more.  Which  either  not 
having  been  generally  enough  observed,  or  else  not  being  of  any 
great  use  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  affairs  and  converse  of  men, 
they  have  not  had  names  given  to  them,  and  so  pass  not  for 
species.  This  we  shall  have  occssion  hereafter  to  consider  more 
at  laxge  when  we  come  to  speak  of  words. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

OF  THE  MODSS  OF  THISKDXQ. 

I.  Sensation,  remembrano$j  wniemdation^  Se. — ^When  the  mind 
turns  its  view  inwards  upon  itself,  and  oontemplates  its  own 
actions,  thinking  is  the  first  that  occurs.  In  it  the  mind  observes 
a  great  variety  of  modifications,  and  from  thence  receives  distinct 
ideas.  .  Thus  the  perception  which  actually  accompanies  and  is 
annexed  to  any  impression  on  the  body  made  by  an  external 
object,  being  distinct  from  all  other  modifications  of  thinking, 
furnishes  the  mind  with  a  distinct  idea  which  we  call  "  sensa- 
tion ;**  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  actual  entrance  of  any  idea  into 
the  understanding  by  the  senses.  The  same  idea,  when  it  again 
recurs  without  the  operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external 
sensory,  is  **  remembrance :  **  if  it  be  sought  after  by  the  mind, 
and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found,  and  brought  again  in  view, 
it  is  '^  recollection :  **  if  it  be  held  there  long  under  attentive  con- 
sideration, it  is  **  contemplation  :"  when  ideas  float  in  our  mind 
without  any  reflection  or  regard  of  the  understanding,  it  is  that 
which  the  French  call  rivene;  our  language  has  scarce  a  name 
for  it:  when  the  ideas  that  offer  themselves  (for,  as  I  have 
observed  in  another  place,  whilst  we  are  awake  there  will  always 
be  a  train  of  ideas  succeeding  one  another  in  our  minds)  are  taken 
notice  o^  and,  as  it  were,  registered  in  the  memory,  it  is  "  atten^ 
tion:**  when  the  mind  with  great  earnestness,  and  of  choice, 
fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  considers  it  on  all  sides,  and  will  not 
be  called  off  by  the  ordinary  solicitation  of  other  ideas,  it  is  that 
we  call  '*  intensioUf**  or  "  study  :**  **  sleep.**  without  dreaming  is 
rest  from  all  these :  and  *'  dreaming  "  itself  is  the  having  of  idsaa 
whilst  the  outward  senses  are  stopped,  so  that  they  receive  not 
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iratward  objects  with  their  luaal  auickneBs)  in  the  mind  not  rag- 
gested  bj  any  external  objects  or  Known  occasion,  nor  nnder  any 
^oice  or  oondnct  of  the  understanding  at  all ;  and  whether  that 
which  we  call  ^  ecstasy  "  be  not  dreaming  with  the  eyes  open,  I 
leare  to  be  examined. 

2.  These  are  some  few  instances  of  those  Tarions  modes  of  think- 
ing which  the  mind  may  obsenre  in  itself,  and  so  have  as  distinct 
ideas  of  as  it  hath  of  white  and  red^  a  square  or  a  circle.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  ennmerate  them  all,  nor  to  treat  at  large  of  this 
set  of  ideas  which  are  got  from  reflection ;  that  would  be  to  make 
a  Tolume.  It  suffices  to  my  present  purpose  to  have  shown  here, 
by  some  few  examples,  of  what  sort  these  ideas  are,  and  how  the 
mind  comes  by  them ;  especially  since  I  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  treat  more  at  laige  of  reasoning,  judging,  yolition,  and 
knowledp^  which  are  some  of  the  most  considerable  operations 
of  the  mind,  and  modes  of  thinking^. 

8.  Thi  vatriom  attention  of  the  nwnd  in  thinking, — But  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  an  uniMrdoUable  digression,  nor  wholly  iinperti- 
nent  to  our  present  design,  if  we  xeflect  here  upon  the  different 
state  of  the  mind  in  thinkinff  which  those  instances  of  attention, 
reverie,  and  dreaming,  &a,  before  mentioned,  naturally  enough 
suggest  That  there  are  ideas,  some  or  other,  always  present  m 
the  mind  of  a  waking  man,  eyery  one*s  experience  convmoes  him ; 
though  the  mind  employs  itself  about  them  with  several  degrees 
of  attention.  Sometimes  the  mind  fixes  itself  with  so  much 
earnestness  on  the  contemplation  of  some  objects,  tiiat  it  turns 
their  ideas  on  all  sides,  remarks  their  relations  and  circumstances, 
and  views  every  part  so  nicely,  and  with  such  intension,  that  it 
shuts  out  all  other  thoughts,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  ordinary 
impressions  made  then  on  the  senses,  which  at  another  season 
would  produce  very  sensible  perceptions ;  at  other  times,  it  barely 
observes  the  train  of  ideas  that  succeed  in  the  understanding 
without  directing  and  pursuing  any  of  them ;  and  at  other  times 
it  lets  them  pass  almost  quite  unregarded,  as  faint  shadows  that 
make  no  impression. 

4.  Hence  it  ii  mrobable  that  thinking  i$  the  ctctionj  not  e$iene^  of 
the  MouL — ^This  ai£forence  of  intension  and  remiasion  of  the  mind 
in  thinking,  with  a  great  variety  of  deffrees  between  earnest  study 
and  Tory  near  minding  nothing  at  ul,  every  one,  I  think,  has 
experimented  in  himseifl  Trace  it  a  little  farther,  and  you  find 
the  mind  in  sleep  retired,  as  it  were,  from  the  senses,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  those  motions  made  on  the  organs  of  sense,  which  at 
other  times  produce  veiy  vivid  and  sensible  ideas.  I  need  not, 
for  this,  instance  in  those  who  sleep  out  whole  stormy  niehts 
without  hearing  the  thunder,  or  seemg  the  lightning,  or  feeling 
the  shaking  of  the  house,  which  are  sensible  enouffh  to  those  who 
are  waking.  But  in  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  senses, 
it  often  retains  a  yet  more  loose  and  incoherent  manner  of  think- 
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ing,  which  we  call  **  dreaming ;  **  and,  last  of  all,  sonnd  eleep 
doses  the  scene  quite,  and  nnts  an  end  to  all  appearanoes.  Thisy 
I  think,  almost  every  one  nas  experienoe  of  in  himself,  and  his 
own  ohsenration  without  difficult/  leads  him  thus  fiur.  That 
which  I  would  farther  conclude  from  henos  is,  that  since  the 
mind  ean  sensibly  put  on,  at  several  times,  several  degrees  of 
thinking ;  and  be  sometimes  even  in  a  waking  man  so  remiss  as 
to  have  thoughts  dim  and  obscure,  to  that  degree  that  thej  are 
very  little  removed  from  none  at  all ;  and  at  last,  in  the  dark 
retirements  of  sound  sleep,  loses  the  sight  perfectly  of  all  ideas 
whatsoever :  since,  I  say,  this  is  evidently  so  m  matter  of  fitct  and 
constant  experience,  I  ask,  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that 
thinking  is  the  action  and  not  the  essence  of  the  soul  1  since  the 
operations  of  agents  will  easily  admit  of  intension  and  remission ; 
but  the  essences  of  things  are  not  conceived  capable  of  any  such 
variation.    But  this  by  the  by. 


fi 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  MODES  OF  PLBASUBB  AVD  TLOf. 

1,  PUamn  <md  pain  rimple  m2ku.— Amongst  the  simple  ideas 
which  we  receive  both  from  sensation  and  reflection,  pain 
and  pleasure  are  two  very  considerable  ones.  For  as  in  the  body 
there  is  sensation  barely  in  itself  or  accompanied  with  pain  or 
pleasure ;  so  the  thought  or  perception  of  the  mind  is  simply  so^ 
or  else  accompanied  also  with  pleasure  or  pain,  delight  or  trouble, 
cull  it  how  you  please.  These,  like  other  simple  ideas,  cannot  be 
described,  nor  their  names  defined :  the  way  of  knowing  them  is, 
as  of  the  simple  ideas  of  the  senses,  only  by  experience.  For  to 
define  them  by  the  presence  of  good  or  evil,  is  no  otherwiae  to 
make  them  known  to  us  than  by  making  us  reflect  on  what  we 
feel  in  ourselves,  upon  the  several  and  various  operations  of  good 
and  evil  upon  our  minds,  as  they  are  differently  applied  to  or 
eonttdered  by  us^ 

2.  Good  and  evtZ,  whai, — ^Thinffs  then  are  good  or  evil  only  m 
reference  to  pleasure  or  pain.  That  we  call  '*  good,**  which  is  apt 
to  cause  or  increase  pleasure,  or  diminish  pain,  in  us ;  or  eke  to 
procure  or  preserve  us  the  possession  of  any  other  good,  or  absence 
of  any  evil  And,  on  the  contrary,  we  name  that  **  evil,**  which 
is  apt  to  produce  or  increase  any  pAin,  or  diminish  any  pleasure, 
in  us ;  or  else  to  procure  us  any  evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  good. 
By  "  pleasure  **  and  **•  paLn,"  I  must  be  unaerstood  to  mean  of 
body  or  mind,  as  they  are  commonly  distinguished ;  though,  in 
trutii,  they  be  only  different  constitutions  of  the  mind,  sometimea 
occasioned  by  disorder  in  the  body,  sometimes  by  thoughts  in 
the  mind. 
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3.  Our  pasnons  moved  by  good  and  evU, — Pleasure  and  pain, 
ftnd  that  which  causes  them,  ffood  and  evil,  are  the  hinges  on 
which  our  passions  turn :  and  if  we  reflect  on  ourselves^  and 
observe  how  these,  under  various  considerations,  operate  in  us, 
— what  modifications  or  tempers  of  mind,  what  internal  sensa- 
tions  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  they  produce  in  us, — we  may 
thence  form  to  ourselves  the  ideas  of  our  passions* 

4.  Love. — Thus  any  one  reflecting  npon  the  thought  he  has  of 
the  delight  which  any  present  or  absent  thing  is  apt  to  produce 
in  him,  has  the  idea  we  call  *'  love.**  For  when  a  man  declares 
in  autumn,  when  he  is  eating  them,  or  in  spring,  when  there  are 
none,  that  he  loves  grapes,  it  is  no  more  but  that  the  taste  of 
gtapeB  delights  him :  let  an  alteration  of  health  or  constitution 
destroy  the  delight  of  their  taste,  and  he  then  can  be  said  to  love 
grapes  no  longer. 

6.  Hatred. — On  the  contrary,  the  thought  of  the  pain  which 
any  thing  present  or  absent  is  apt  to  produce  in  us,  is  what  we 
call  "  hatred."  Were  it  my  business  here  to  inquire  any  further 
than  into  the  bare  ideas  of  our  passions,  as  they  depend  on  diffe- 
Tent  modifications  of  pleasure  and  pain,  I  should  remark,  that 
our  love  and  hatred  of  manimate,  insensible  beinga  is  commonly 
founded  on  that  pleasure  and  pain  which  we  receive  from  their 
use  and  application  any  way  to  our  senses*  though  with  their 
destruction ;  but  hatred  or  love  to  beings  capable  of  happiness  or 
misery,  is  often  the  uneasiness  or  delight  which  we  find  in 
ourselves,  arising  from  a  consideration  of  their  very  being  or 
happiness.  Thus  the  being  and  welfare  of  a  man's  children  or 
friends  producing  constant  delight  in  him,  he  is  said  constantly 
to  love  them.  But  it  suflSces  to  note,  that  our  ideas  of  love  and 
hatred  are  but  the  dispositions  of  the  mind  in  respect  of  pleasure 
and  pain  in  general,  however  caused  in  us. 

6.  Degire, — The  uneasiness  a  man  finds  in  himself  upon  the 
absence  of  any  thing  whose  present  enjoyment  carries  the  idea  of 
delight  with  it,  is  tluit  we  call  **  desire,**  which  is  greater  or  less  as 
that  nneasinpeB  is  more  or  less  vehement.  Where,  by  the  by,  it 
may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  remark,  that  the  chief^  if  not  only, 
spur  to  human  industry  and  action  is  uneasiness :  for,  whatever 
good  is  proposed,  if  its  absence  carries  no  displeasure  nor  pain 
with  it,  if  a  roan  be  easy  and  content  without  it,  there  is  no 
desire  of  it,  nor  endeavour  after  it  \  there  is  no  more  but  a  bare 
wetleUy^ — the  term  used  to  signifjr  the  lowest  degree  of  desire,  and 
Uiat  which  is  next  to  none  at  all,  when  there  is  so  little  uneasi- 
ness in  the  absence  of  any  thing,  that  it  carries  a  man  no  farther 
than  some  faint  wishes  tor  it,  without  any  more  effectual  or  vigo- 
rous use  of  t^e  means  to  attain  it.  Desire  also  is  stopped  or 
abated  by  the  opinion  of  the  impossibility  or  unattaiuableness  of 
the  good  proposed,  as  far  as  the  uneasiness  is  cured  or  allayed  by 
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that  consideration.    Tliiii  might  carry  onr  thonghts  farther,  wen 
it  seasonable  in  this  place. 

Joy.—Joj  is  a  delifirht  of  the  mind  from  the  consideration  of 
the  present  or  assurea  approaching  possession  of  a  good ;  and  we 
are  then  possessed  of  any  good,  when  we  have  it  so  in  our  power 
^at  we  can  use  it  when  we  please.  Thus  a  man  almost  starred 
has  a  joy  at  the  arrival  of  relief,  even  before  he  has  the  pleasure 
5>f  using  it ;  and  a  father  in  whom  the  very  well-being  of  his  chil- 
dren causes  delight  is  always,  as  long  as  his  children  are  in  such 
a  state,  in  the  possession  of  that  good ;  for  he  needs  but  to  reflect 
on  it  to  have  that  pleasure. 

8.  Sorrow. — Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind  upon  the  thought 
of  a  good  lost,  which  might  have  been  enjoyed  longer;  or  the 
sense  of  a  present  evil 

9.  Hope. — ^Hope  is  that  pleasure  in  the  mind  which  every  one 
finds  in  nimself,  upon  the  thought  of  a  profitable  future  enjoy- 
ment of  a  thing  wuich  is  apt  to  delight  him. 

10.  Fear. — Fear  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought 
of  future  evil  likely  to  befall  us. 

11. — Despair, — Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainableness 
of  any  gooo,  which  works  dififerently  in  men^s  minds ;  sometimes 
producing  uneasiness  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and  indolency. 

12: — Anger. — Anger  is  uneasiness  or  discomposure  of  the  mind 
upon  the  receipt  of  any  injury,  with  a  present  purpose  of  revenge. 

13.  Envy. — JSnvy  is  an  uneasiness  of  mind  caused  by  the  con- 
sideration of  a  good  we  desire,  obtained  by  one  we  think  should 
not  have  had  it  before  us. 

14  WhoU  pcuewns  aU  men  have. — ^These  two  last,  "  envy  "  and. 
"  anger,**  not  being  caused  by  pain  and  pleasure  simplv  in  them- 
selves, but  having  in  them  some  mixed  considerations  of  ourselves 
and  others,  are  not  therefore  to  be  found  in  all  men,  because  those 
other  parts  of  valuing  their  merits,  or  intending  revenge,  are 
wanting  in  them ;  but  all  the  lest,  terminated  purely  in  pain 
and  pleasure,  are,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  all  men.  For  we  love,- 
desire,  rejoice  and  hope,  only  in  respect  of  pleasure ;  we  hate, 
fear,  and  ^eve,  only  in  respect  of  pain  ultimately :  in  fine,  all 
these  passions  are  moved  by  things  only  as  they  appear  to  be  the 
causes  of  pleasure  and  pain,  or  to  have  pleasure  or  pain  some  way 
or  other  annexed  to  them.  Thus  we  extend  our  hatred  usually 
to  the  subject  (at  least,  if  a  sensible  or  voluntary  agent)  which 
has  produced  pain  in  us,  because  the  fear  it  leaves  is  a  constant 
pain ;  but  we  do  not  so  constantly  love  what  has  done  us  good, 
tiecause  pleasure  operates  not  so  strongly  on  us  as  pain,  and  be- 
cause we  are  not  so  ready  to  have  hope  it  will  do  so  again.  But 
this  by  the  by. 

15.  Pleasure  and  pain,  what, — By  "pleasure"  and  "pain," 
'delight  **  and  "  uneasiness,**  I  must  all  along  be  understood  (as  I 
have  above  intimated)  to  mean^  not  only  bodily  pain  and  plea- 
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sore,  but  wliatsoever  delight  or  uneasiness  is  felt  bj  ns,  wbether 
arisinff  from  any  grateful  or  unacceptable  sensation  or  reflection. 

16.  It  is  fiirther  to  be  considered,  that,  in  reference  to  the  pas- 
riona,  the  removal  or  lessening  of  a  pain  is  considered  and  ope- 
rates as  a  pleasure ;  and  the  loss  or  diminishing  of  a  pleasure,  as 
a  pain. 

17.  iS^ofTM.— The  passions,  too,  have  most  of  them,  in  most  per- 
ionS)  operations  on  the  body,  and  cause  various  changes  in  it ; 
which,  not  being  always  sensible,  do  not  make  a  necessary  part 
of  the  idea  of  each  passion.  For  shame,  which  is  an  uneasiness 
of  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  having  done  something  which 
is  indecent^  or  will  lessen  &e  valued  esteem  which  others  have 
for  us,  has  not  always  blushine  accompanying  it. 

18.  Thsie  instances  do  show  now  our  ideas  of  ths  passions  are  goi 
from  sensation  and  reflection.—!  would  not  be  mistaken  here,  an 
if  I  meant  this  as  a  discourse  of  the  passions ;  thev  are  many 
more  than  those  I  have  here  named :  and  those  I  have  taken 
notice  of  would  each  of  them  require  a  much  larger  and  more 
accurate  discourse.  I  have  only  mentioned  these  here,  as  so 
manv  instances  of  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain  resulting  in  our 
minds  from  various  considerations  of  good  and  evil.  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  instanced  in  other  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain 
more  simple  than  these ;  as  the  pain  of  hunger  and  thirstj^  and 
the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking  to  remove  them.;  the  pain  of 
tender  eyes,  and  the  pleasure  of  music ;  pain  from  captious,  unin- 
atructive  wrangling,  and  the  pleasure  of  rational  conversation 
with  a  friend,  or  of  well-directed  study  in  the  search  and  dis- 
covery of  truth.  But  the  passions  being  of  much  more  concern- 
ment to  us,  I  rather  made  choice  to  instonce  in  them,  and  show 
how  the  ideas  we  have  of  them  are  derived  from  sensation  and 
reflection. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

OF  POWER. 

1.  This  idea  how  aots — ^The  mind  being  eveiy  day  informed,  by 
the  seises,  of  the  alteration  of  those  simple  ideas  it  observes  in« 
things  without,  and  taking  notice  how  one  comes  to  an  end  and 
ceases  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exist  which  was  not  before ; 
reflecting  also,  on  what  passes  within  itself,  and  observing  a  con- 
stant change  of  its  ideas,  sometimes  bv  the  impression  of  outward 
objects  on  the  senses,  and  sometimes  by  the  determination  of  its 
own  choice;  and  concluding,  from  what  it  has  so  constantly 
observed  to  have  been,  that  the  like  changes  will  for  the  future 
be  made  in  the  same  things  by  like  agents,  and  by  the  like  ways; 
considers  in  one  thin^  the  possibilily  of  having  any  of  its  simple 
Ideas  changed^  and  m  another  the  possibility  of  making  that 
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change;  and  so  comes  bjthat  idea  which  we  call  "power* 
Thus  we  say,  fire  has  a  power  to  melt  gold  ;  tL  0.,  to  destroy  the 
consistency  of  its  insensible  parts,  and  consequently  its  harJness, 
and  make  it  flnid ;  and  sold  has  a  power  to  be  melted :  that 
the  sun  has  a  power  to  blanch  wax ;  and  wax  a  power  to  be 
blanched  by  the  sun,  whereby  the  yellowness  is  destroyed,  and 
whiteness  made  to  exist  in  its  room.     In  which  and  the  like 
cases,  the  power  we  consider  is  in  reference  to  the  change  of 
perceivable  ideas :  for  we  cannot  observe  any  alteration  to  be  ^ 
made  in,  or  operation  upon,  any  thing,  but  by  the  observable  / 
duinge  of  its  sensible  ideas :  nor  conceive  any  alteration  to  be  >" 
made,  but  by  conceiving  a  change  of  some  of  its  ideas. 

2.  Power  active  and  pastwe. — Power  thus  considered  is  two- 
ibid ;  viz.,  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive,  any  change :  the 
one  may  be  called  "active,**  and  the  other '^ passivc'^power. 
Whether  matter  be  not  wholly  destitute  of  active  power,  as  its 
author,  God,  is  truly  above  all  passive  power ;  and  whether  the 
intermediate  state  of  created  spirits  be  not  that  alone  which  is 
capable  of  both  active  and  p&asive  power,  ma^  be  worth  con- 
sideration. I  shall  not  now  enter  into  that  inqmry :  my  present 
business  being  not  to  search  into  the  original  of  power,  but  how 
we  come  by  the  idea  of  it.  But  since  active  powerff"  make  so 
great'a'^part  oTjmt  complex  ideas  of  natural  substances  (as  we 
shall  see  hereafter),  and  I  mention  them  as  such,  according  to 
common  apprehension ;  yet  they  being  not,  perhaps,  so  truly  ac- 
tive powers  as  our  hasty  thoughts  are  ant  to  i-epresent  them,  I 
judge  it  not  amiss,  by  this  intimation,  to  oirect  our  minds  to  the 
consideration  of  Qod  and  spirits,  for  the  clearest  idea  of  active 
power. 

3.  Faufer  indudei  rdaiion. — I  confess  power  includes  in  it  some 
kind  of  relation, — ^a  relation  to  action  or  change ;  as,  indeed, 
which  of  our  ideas,  of  what  kind  soever,  when  attentively  consi- 
dered, does  not)    For  oar  ideas  of  extension,  duration,  and 
number,  do  they  not  all  contain  in  them  a  secret  relation  of  the 
parts)     Figure  and  motion  have  something  relative  in  them 
much  more  visibly.      And  sensible  qualities,  as  colours  and 
smells,  &c.,  what  are  they  but  the  powers  of  different  bodies  in 
relation  to  our  perception  t  &a    And  if  considered  in  the  things  . 
themselves,  do  tney  not  depend  on  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and 
motion  of  the  parts  t    All  which  include  some  kind  of  relation^ 
in  them.    Our  idea  therefore  of  power,  I  think,  may  well  have  a/ 
place  amongst  other  simple  ideas,  and  be  considered  as  on^  of  themj 
being  one  of  those  that  make  a  principal  ingredient  in  our  com^ 
plex  ideas  of  substances,  as  we  shall  herea^r  have  occasion  toy 
observe.  ^ 

4.  Tke  clearest  idea  of  active  jpotcer  had  from  epirit,--We  are 
abundantly  furnished  with  the  idea  of  passive  power,  by  almo^ 
all  sorts  of  sensible  things.    In  most  of  them  we  cannot  avoid 
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obeerving  their  sensible  qualities,  naj,  their  rery  substances  te 
be,  in  a  continual  flux :  and  therefore  with  reason  we  look  o:x 
them  as  liable  still  to  the  same  change.    Nor  have  we  of  active 
power  ^which  is   the  more  proper  signification  of  the  word 
'*  power  *)  fewer  instances ;  since,  whatever  change  is  ohnerved, 
the  mind  must  collect  a  power  somewhere,  able  to  make  that 
change,  as  well  as  a  possibility  in  the  thinff  itself  to  receive  it. 
But  jet,  if  we  will  consider  it  attentively,  bodies,  by  our  senses, 
do  not  a£ford  us  so  dear  and  distinct  an  idea  of  active  power,  as 
we  have  from  reflection  on  the  operations  of  our  mindsT  "Tor,  I 
all  power  relating  to  action',  viRrthere  being  buTT^a  sorts  ot '  n 
action  whereof  we  have  anv  idea,  viz.,  thinking  and  motion,  let  us    / 
consider  whence  we  have  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  powers  which    / 
produce  these  actions.    (1.)  Of  thinlrrngj  VmHy  t^ifni^a  pff  no  jjf^   >, 
at  all :  it  is  only  from  reflection  that  we  have  that.    ^2.)  Neither  ^ 
have  we  from  body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion.  A  body 
at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active  power  to  move ;  and  when 
it  is  set  in  motion  itself,  that  motion  is  rather  a  passion  than  an 
action  in  it    For  when  the  ball  obeys  the  stroke  of  a  billiard«'| 
stick,  it  is  not  any  action  of  the  ball,  but  bare  passion :  also  when  U 
by  impulse  it^aets  another  ball  in  motion  that  lay  in  its  way,  it  ( 
only  communicates  the  motion  it  had  received  from  another,  and  \ 
loses  in  itself  so  much  as  the  other  received ;  which  gives  us  but/ 
a  very  obscure  idea  of  an  active  jxywer  moving  in  body,  whilst  we 
observe  it  only  to  transfer  but  not  produce  any  motion.    For  it  is 
but  a  ver^obecure  idea  of  power,  which  reaches  not  the  production 
of  the  action,  but  the  continuation  of  the  passion.  For  so  is  motion, 
in  a  bodv  implied  by  another :  The  continuation  of  the  altera- 
tion made  in  it  from  rest  to  motion  being  little  more  an  action, 
than  the  continuation  of  the  alteration  of  its  figure  by  the  same 
blow  is  an  action.    The  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion  we  have 
only  from  reflection  on  what  passes  in  ourselves,  where  we  find 
by  experience,  that,  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by  a  thought  of  ^ 
the  mmd,  we  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodlei  which  werebefore ', 
at  reut    So  that  it  seems  to  me,  we  hove,  fh>m  the  observation' 
of  the  operation  of  bodies  by  our  senses,  but  a  Tery  imperfect, 
obscure,  idea  of  active  power,  since  they  afford  us  not  any  idea  in 
themselves  of  the  power  to  benn  any  acUon,  either  motion  or 
thought    But  if  from  the  impmse  bodies  are  observed  to  make 
one  upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a  clear  idea  of  power, 
it  serves  as  well  to  my  purpose,  sensation  being  one  of  those  ways 
whereby  the  mind  comes  by  its  ideas  :  only  I  thought  it  worth  j 
while  to  consider  here  by  the  way,  whether  the  mmd  doth  not  L 
receive  its  idea  of  active  power  clearer  from  reflection  on  its  own  \ 
operations,  than  it  doth  from  any  external  sensation.  ^ 

5.  Will  and  understanding,  two  powers, — ^This  at  least  I  think  \\ 
evident,  that  we  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  v 
eontinue  or  end,  several  actions  of  our  minds  and  motions  of  our     ^ 
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bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  cr  preferenoe  of  the  mind  ordering, 
or,  as  it  were,  commanding  the  doiofl  or  not  doins  such  or  su^ 
a  particular _actu^J  This  power  which  the  mind  has  thus  to 
j^aer^t^consideration  of  any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider 
it^  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and 
vice  versi^  in  any  particular  instance,  is  that  which  we  call  "  the 
will.**  The  actual  exercise  of  that  power,  by  directing  an^  par- 
ticular action  or  its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we  call  ^  volition  ** 
or  '*  willing."  The  forbearanoe  of  that  action  consequent  to  such 
order  or  command  of  the  ibind,  is  called  *'  voluntary ;"  and  what- 
soever action  is  performed  without  such  a  thought  of  the  mind, 
is  called  **  involuntary."  The  power  of  perception  is  that  which 
we  call  "  the  understanding.'*  Perception,  which  we  make  the 
act  of  the  understanding,  is  of  three  sorts :  (1.)  The  perception  of 
ideas  in  our  minds.  (2.)  The  perception  of  the  signification  of 
signs.  (3^)  The  perception  of  the  connexion  or  repugnancy, 
afl;reement  or  disagreement,  that  there  is  between  any  of  our 
ioeas.  All  these  are  att^buted  to  the  understanding,  or  percep- 
tive power,  though  it  be  the  two  latter  only  that  use  allows  us  to 
say  we  understand. 

6.  FaeuUiee.— These  powers  of  the  mind,  vis.,  of  perceiving 
and  of  preferring,  are  usually  called  by  another  name :  and  the 
ordinary  way  of  speaking,  is  that  the  understanding  and  will  are 
two  fiiculties  of  the  mind ;  a  word  proper  enough,  if  it  be  used,  as 
all  words  should  be,  so  as  not  to  oreed  any  contusion  in  men's 
thoughts  by  being  supposed  (as  I  suspect  it  has  been)  to  stand 
for  some  real  beinas  in  the  soul,  that  performed  those  actions  of 
nnderstandii^^  aaxa  volition.    For  when  we  say,  the  will  is  the 
commanding  and  superior  faculty  of  the  soul ;  that  it  is  or  is  not 
free ;  that  it  determmes  the  inferior  faculties ;  that  it  follows  the 
dictates  of  the  undezsBtanding,  &o. ;  though  these  and  the  like 
expressions,  by  those  that  carefully  attend  to  their  own  ideas, 
and  conduct  their  thoughts  more  by  the  evidence  of  thinss  than 
the  sound  of  words,  may  be  understood  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
sense :  yet  I  suspect,  I  say,  that  this  way  of  speaking  of  faculties 
has  misled  many  into  a  confused  notion  of  so  many  distinc^ 
agents  in  us,  which  had  their  several  provinces  and  authorities,  I 
and  did  command,  obey,  and  perform  several  actions,  as  so  many  7 
distinct  beings ;  which  has  been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  j 
obscurity,  and  uncertainty  in  questions  relating  to  them. 

7.  Whmoe  the  ickoicf  liberty  and  n0ceuiiy.-—mery  6m 

finds  in  himself  a  powor  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  put  an 
ftnd  to^  seventl  actions  in  himsell  From  the  consideration  of 
the  exteiMt  of  this  power  of  the  mind  over  the  aotioos  of  the  man. 
which  every  one  finds  in  himself^  arise  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 
pecessiity. 

8.  LUMTty^  19^.— All  the  actions  tha4;  we  have  any  idea  o^ 
Mdudog  idhraiselveSf  as  has  been  said,  to  these  two,  vis.,  tiiinking 
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and  motion,  so  £ur  as  a  man  has  a  power  to  think  or  not  to 
think,  to  move  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the  preference  or 
direction  of  his  own  mind,  so  far  is  a  man  free.  Whei^ever  any 
performance  or  forbeai*ance  are  not  equally  in  a  man's  power, 
wherever  doing  or  not  doing  will  not  equally  follow  upon  the 
preference  of  his  mind  directing  it,  there  he  is  not  free,  though 
perhaps  the  action  may  be  voluntary.  So  that, the  idea  of 
liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent_to^^o  or  forbear  any 
particular  action,  according  to  the  determination  X)r  thought  of 
the  mind,  ^Irereby  ^iiher  of  them  is  preferred  to  the  other ; 
Mrhere  either  of  them  is  nnt4n  the  power  of  the  agant,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  him  according  to  his  volition,  there  he  is  not  at  liberty, 
that  a^ent  is  under  necessity.  So  that  libertv  cannot  be  where 
there  is  no  thought,  no  volition,  no  will ;  but  there  may  be 
thought,  there  mny  be  will,  there  may  be  volition,  where  there 
is  no  liberty.  A  Uttle  consideration  of  an  obvious  instance  or 
two  may  make  this  clear. 

9.  Supposes  ike  understanding  and  tnU, — ^A  tennis-ball ,  whether 
in  motion  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket,  or  lying  still  at  rest,  is  not 
by  any  one  taken  to  be  a  free  agent.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
reason,  we  shall  find  it  is,  because  we  conceive  not  a  tennis-ball 
to  think,  and  consequently  not  to  have  any  volition,  or  prefer- 
ence of  motion  to  rest,  or  vice  verad ;  and  therefore  has  not 
liberty,  is  not  a  free  agent ;  but  all  its  both  motion  and  rest 
come  under  our  idea  of  necessaiy,  and  are  so  called.  Likewise 
a  man  fiilling  into  the  water  (a  bridge  breaking  under  him)  has 
not  herein  liberty,  is  not  a  free  agent.  For  though  he  has 
volition,  though  he  prefers  his  not  falling  to  falling ;  yet  the  for- 
beuranee  of  that  motion  not  being  in  his  power,  the  stop  or 
cessation  of  that  motion  follows  not  upon  his  volition ;  and 
therefore  therein  he  is  not  free.  So  a  man  striking  himself  or 
his  friend,  by  a  convulsive  motion  of  his  arm,  which  it  is  not  in 
his  power,  by  volition  or  the  direction  of  his  mind,  to  stop  or 
forbear,  nobody  thinks  he  has,  in  this,  liberty ;  every  one  pities 
him,  as  acting  by  necessity  and  restraint. 

10.  Belongs  not  to  volition, — Again :  Suppose  a  man  be  carried, 
whilst  fast  asleep,  into  a  room,  where  is  a  person  he  longs  to  see  ^^--  '^  '      ) 
and  speak  with,  and  be  there  locked  fast  in,  beyond  his  power /vy(  vul  ><- 
to  get  out ;  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find  himself  in  so  desirable 
company,  which  he  stays  willingly  in,  ia,  prefers  his  stay  to 

going  away.    I  ask,  is  not  this  stay  voluntary  t    I  think  nobody 
will  doubt  it ;  and  yet,  being  locked  fiist  in,  it  is  evident  he  is 
not  at  libertv  not  to  stay,  he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone.    So  ) 
that  liberty  is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition,  or  preferring ;  i^ 
but  to  the  person  having  the  power  of  doing,  or  &i:l2.earisg.tai£v  " 
according  as  the  niind  shall  choose "'  or.  Iflfect.    Our  idea  of  / 
liberty  reaches  as  far  as  that  power,  wcTnofarther.    For  where- 
•▼er  restraint  comes  to  check  that  powert  or  compulsion  takea 
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away  that  indifferencj  of  ability  on  eitlier  side  to  act,  or  to  for- 
bear acting,  there  liberty,  and  our  notion  of  it,  presently  ceases. 

11.  Volurdary  opposed  to  involuntary^  not  to  necessary. — We 
have  instances  enough,  and  often  more  than  enough,  in  our  owu 
bodies.  A  man*s  heart  beats,  and  the  blood  circmates,  which  is 
not  in  his  power  by  any  thought  or  volition  to  stop ;  and  there- 
fore, in  respect  of  these  motions,  where  rest  depends  not  on  his 
choice,  nor  would  follow  the  determination  of  his  mind,  if  it 
should  prefer  it,  he  is  not  a  free  agent.  Convulsive  motions 
agitate  his  legs,  so  that,  though  he  wilU  it  never  so  much,  he 
cannot  by  any  power  of  his  mind  stop  their  motion  (as  in  that 
odd  disease  cal^d  chorea  sancti  Viti),  out  he  is  perpetually  dan- 
cing :  he  is  not  at  liberty  in  this  action,  but  under  as  much 
necessity  of  moving  as  a  stone  that  falls  or  a  tennis-ball  struck 
with  a  racket.  On  the  other  side,  a  palsy  or  the  stocks  hinder 
his  legs  from  obeying  the  determination  of  his  mind,  if  it  would 
thereby  transfer  his  body  to  another  place.  In  all  these  there  is 
want  of  freedom,  though  the  sitting  still  even  of  a  paralytic, 
whilst  he  prefiers  it  to  a  removal,  is  truly  voluntary.  Voluntary, 
then,  is  not  opposed  to  necessary,  but  to  involuntary.  For  a  man 
may  prefer  what  he  can  do,  to  what  he  cannot  do ;  the  state  he  - 
Is  in,  to  its  absence  or  change,  though  necessity  has  made  it  in  . 
itself  unalterable. 

12.  Liberty f  what. — ^As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  so  it  is 
In  the  thoughts  of  our  minds :  where  any  one  is  such,  that  we 
have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the  preference 
of  the  mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty.  A  waking  man,  being 
under  the  uecesaity  of  having  some  ideas  constantly  in  his  mind, 
is  not  at  liberty  to  think,  or  not  to  think,  no  more  than  he  is  at 
liberty,  whether  his  body  shall  touch  any  other  or  no:  but 
whether  he  will  remove  his  contemplation  from  one  idea  to 
another,  is  many  times  in  his  choice ;  and  then  he  is,  in  respect 
of  his  ideas,  as  much  at  liberty  as  he  Lb  in  respect  of  bodies  he 
rests  on  :  he  can  at  pleasure  remove  himself  from  one  to  another. 

\    But  yet  some  ideas  to  the  mind,  like  some  motions  to  the  body, 
'  are  such  as  in  certain  circumstances  it  cazmot  avoid,  nor  obtain^ 
'  their  absence  bv  the  utmost  effort  it  can  use.    A  man  on  the 
rack  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and  divert  him- 
self with  other  contemplations :    and  sometimes  a  boisterous  • 
pascdon  hurries  our  thoughts,  as  a  hurricane  does  our  bodies,  > 
without  leaving  us  the  liberty  o^  thinking  on  other  things,  which  i 
we  would  rather  choose.     But  as  soon  as  the  mind  regains  the  S 
power  to  stop  or  continue,  begin  o*  forbear  any  of  these  motions  / 
of  the  body  without,  or  thoughts  within,  according  as  it  thinks  ' 
fit  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  we  then  consider  the  man  as  a^' 
free  agent  again. 

18.  Necessity,  what, — ^Wherever  thought  is  wholly  wanting,  or 
the  power  to  act  or  forbear  according  to  the  direction  of  thought^ 
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there  neoesaty  takes  place.  This,  in  an  agent  capable  of  volition, 
when  the  beginning  or  continuation  of  any  action  is  contrary  to 
that  preference  of  his  mind,  is  caDed  *'  compulsion  ;  **  when  the 
hindering  or  stopping  any  action  is  contrary  to  this  volition,  it 
is  called  *'  restraint.**  Agents  that  have  no  thought,  no  volition 
at  ally  are  in  every  thing  necessarv  ageuts. 

14.  Liberty  bdorias  not  to  the  mU. — If  this  be  so  (as  I  imagine 
it  is),  1  leave  it  to  be  considered,  whether  it  may  not  help  to  put 
an  end  to  that  long  agitated,  and  I  think  uni'ensocable,  because 
unintelligible  question,  viz.,  Whether  man*s  will  be  free  or  no  ? 
For,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  follows,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  the 
question  itself  is  altogether  improper ;  and  it  is  as  insignificant 
to  ask  whether  man*s  will  be  free,  as  to  ask  whether  his  sleep  be 
swifb,  or  his  virtue  square :  liberty  being  as  little  applicable  to 
the  will,  as  swiftness  of  motion  is  to  sleep,  or  squareness  to 
virtue.  Every  one  would  Inugh  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
question  as  either  of  these ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  modi- 
fications of  motion  belong  not  to  sleep,  nor  the  difference  of 
figure  to  virtue :  and  when  any  one  well  considers  it,  I  think  he 
will  as  plainly  perceive,  that  liberty,  wliich  is  but  a  power, 
belongs  only  to  agents,  and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  will,  which  is  also  but  a  power. 

15.  Volition, — Su(^  is  the  difficulty  of  explaining  and  giving 
dear  notions  of  internal  actions  by  sounds,  that  I  must  here 
warn  my  reader  that  **  ordering,  directing,  choosing,  preferring," 
&c.  which  I  have  made  use  of,  will  not  distinctly  enough  express 
volition,  unless  he  will  reflect  on  what  he  himself  does  when  he 
wills.  For  example :  ^*  Preferring,"  which  seems  perhaps  best  to 
express  the  act  of  volition,  does  it  not  precisely.  For  though  a 
man  would  prefer  flying  to  walking,  yet  who  can  say  he  ever 
wills  it  ?  Volition,  it  is  plain,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  kooningjiy^ 
exerting  that  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of 
the  man,  by  employing  it  in  or  withoIdTng  it  from  any  particular 
actios*^  ^nd  wha*  is  the  will,  but  the  faculty  to  do  this  7  And 
in  {Eittfaculty  anything  more  in  effect  than  a  power, — ^the  power 
of  the  mind  to  determine  its  thought  to  the  producing,  continuing, 
or  stopping  any  action,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  us  ?  For,  can  it 
be  denied,  that  whatever  agent  has  a  power  to  think  on  its  own 
actions,  and  to  prefer  their  doing  or  omission  either  to  other, 
has  that  faculty  called  '*  will  ? "  Will  then  is  nothing  but  such 
a  power.  Liberty,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  power  a  man  has  to 
do  or  forbear  doing  any  particular  action,  accoi^ing  as  its  doing 
or  forbearance  has  the  actnal  preference  in  the  mind ;  which  is 
the  same  thinff  as  to  say,  according  as  he  himself  wills  it. 

16.  Powers  belong  to  offents, — It  is  plain  then  that  the  will  is 
nothing  but  one  power  or  ability,  and  freedom  another  power  or 
ability :  so  that  to  ask  whether  the  will  has  freedom,  is  to  ask 
whether  one  power  has  another  power,  one  ability  another 
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ability  f  a  qaestion  at  first  sight  too  grosnly  absard  to  make  a 
dispute,  or  need  an  answer.  For  who  is  it  that  sees  not,  that 
powers  belong  only  to  agents,  and  are  attributes  only  of  sub- 
stances, and  not  of  powers  themselves  ?  So  that  this  way  of 
patting  the  question,  viz. .  Whether  the  will  be  free  t  is  in  effect 
to  ask.  Whether  the  will  oe  a  substance,  an  agent  t  or  at  least  to 
suppose  it,  since  freedom  can  properly  be  attributed  to  nothing 
else.  If  freedom  can  with  any  propriety  of  speech  be  applied  to 
power,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  power  that  is  in  a  man  to 
produce  or  forbear  producing  motions  in  parts  of  his  body,  by 
choice  or  preference ;  which  is  that  which  denominates  him  free, 
and  is  freedom  itself.  But  if  any  one  should  ask  whether  freedom 
were  free,  he  would  be  suspected  not  to  understand  well  what 
he  said ;  and  he  would  be  thought  to  deserve  Midas's  ears,  who, 
knowing  that  ^*  rich  **  was  a  denomination  from  the  possession  of 
riches,  should  demand  whether  riches  themselves  were  ricli. 

17.  However  the  name  "  facultv  **  which  men  have  ffiven  to 
this  power  called  the  "  will,"  and  whereby  they  have  been  led 
into  a  way  of  talking  of  the  will  as  acting,  may,  by  an  appropria- 
tion that  disguises  its  true  sense,  serve  a  little  to  palliate  the 
absurdity ;  yet  the  will,  in  truth,  sifirnifies  nothing  but  a  power -^ 
or  ability  to  prefer  or  choose ;  and  when  the  will,  under  the  name  C 
of  a  "faculty,"  is  considered  as  it  is,  barelv  as  an  ability,  to. do  ^ 
something,  the  absurdity  in  saying  it  is  free  or  not  Iree^^ill 
easily  discover  itself.  For  if  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose  and 
talk  of  faculties  as  distinct  beings  that  can  act  (as  we  do  when 
we  say,  ''The  will  orders,"  and  ^'The  will  is  free,")  it  is  fit  that 
we  should  make  a  speaking  faculty,  and  a  walking  &cu]ty,  and  a 
dancing  faculty,  by  which  those  actions  are  produced,  which  are 
but  several  modes  of  motion ;  as  well  as  we  make  the  will  and 
understanding  to  be  fiEiculties  by  which  the  actions  of  choosing  and 
perceiving  are  produced,  which  are  but  several  modes  of  think- 
kog ;  and  we  may  as  properly  say,  that  it  is  the  sinking  faculty 
sings,  and  the  dancing  faculty  dances,  as  that  the  willchooses,  or 
that  the  understanding  conceives ;  or,  as  is  usual,  that  the  will 
directs  the  understanding,  or  the  understanding  obeys  or  obeys 
not  the  will :  it  being  altogether  as  proper  and  intelligible  to  sajr, 
that  the  power  of  speaking  directs  the  power  of  singing,  or  the 
power  of  singing  obeys  or  disobeys  the  power  of  speaEing. 

18.  This  way  of  talking,  nevertheless,  has  prevailed,  and,  as  I 
guess,  produced  great  confusion.  For,  these  being  all  different 
powers  in  the  mind  or  in  the  man  to  do  several  actions,  he  exerts 
them  as  he  thinks  fit:  but  the  power  to  do  one  action  is  not 
operated  on  by  the  power  of  doing  another  action.  For  the 
power  of  thinxing  operates  not  on  the  power  of  choosing,  nor 
the  power  of  choosing  on  the  power  of  tninking ;  no  more-thaa 
the  power  of  dancing  operates  on  the  power  of  singing,  or  the 
IK>w«r  pf  singing  pn  m  power  of  diuicing :  as  any  one  wh9 
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xeflecto  on  it  will  easily  perceive :  and  yet  this  is  it  which  we  say 
when  we  thus  speak,  that  the  will  operates  on  the  nnderstandingy 
or  the  nnderstandinff  on  the  wilL 

Id.  I  grant  that  mis  or  that  actual  thought  may  be  the  occa^ 
sion  of  volition,  or  exercising  the  power  a  man  has  to  choose ;  or 
the  aotnal  choice  of  the  mind,  the  cause  of  actual  thinking  on  this 
or  that  thing :  as  the  actual  singing  of  such  a  tune  may  be  the 
occasion  of  dancing  such  a  dance ;  and  the  actual  dancing  of  such 
a  dance,  the  occasion  of  singing  such  a  tune.  But  in  all  these  it 
is  not  one  power  that  operates  on  another :  but  it  is  the  mind 
tliat  operates  and  exerts  these  powers;  it  is  the  man  "diat  does  - 
the  action,  it  is  the  agent  that  has  power,  or  is  able  to  do.  For 
powers  are  relations,  not  agents :  and  that  which  has  the  power 
or  not  the  power  to  operate-,  is  that  alone  which  is  or  is  not  free, 
ftnd  not  the  power  itself:  for  freedom,  or  not  freedom,  can  belong 
to  nothing  but  what  has  or  has  not  a  power  to  act. 

20.  lASarUf  heUmgs  not  to  the  vnU. — The  attributing  to  faculties 
that  which  belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  occasion  to  this  way 
of  talking :  but  the  introducing  into  discourses  concerning  the 
mind,  with  the  name  of  faculties,  a  notion  of  their  operating,  has, 
I  suppose,  as  little  advanced  our  knowledge  in  that  part  of  our- 
selves, as  the  great  use  and  mention  of  the  like  invention  of 
faculties  in  the  operations  of  the  body  has  helped  us  in  the  know- 
ledge of  physia  Not  that  I  deny  there  are  faculties,  both  in  the 
bQoy  ima  mind :  they  both  of  them  have  their  powers  of  operat- 
ing,  else  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  operate.  For  nothing 
can  operate  that  is  not  able  to  operate ;  and  that  is  not  able  to 
cerate  that  has  no  power  to  operate.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  those 
words,  and  the  like,  are  to  have  their  place  in  the  common  use 
of  languages  that  have  made  them  current.  It  looks  like  too  much 
affectation  wholly  to  lay  them  by :  and  philosophy  itself,  though 
it  likes  not  a  gaudy  dress,  yet  when  it  appears  in  public,  mast 
have  so  much  complacency  as  to  be  dothed  in  the  ordinary  fashion 
and  language  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  can  consist  with  truth 
and  perspicuity.  But  the  &ult  has  been  that  faculties  have  been 
spoken  ca  and  represented  as  so  many  distinct  agents.  For  it 
being  asked,  what  it  was  that  digested  the  meat  in  our  stomachs  t 
it  was  a  ready  and  very  satisfactory  answer,  to  say,  that  it  was 
the  digestive  fetcul^.  "  What  was  it  that  made  any  thing  come 
out  of  the  bodyP  The  expulsive  faculty.  **What  moved  I* 
Xhe  motive  faoul^ :  and  so  in  the  mind,  the  intellectual  faculty^ 
or  the  understanding,  imderstood ;  and  the  eleetive  faculty,  or 
the  will,  willed  or  oammanded :  which  is,  in  short,  to  say  that 
the  ability  to  digest,  digested ;  and  the  ability  to  move,  moved ; 
and  the  ability  to  understand,  understood.  For  ^  faculty,  ability, 
and  power,"  I  think,  are  but  different  names  of  the  same  ^ings  : 
whioi  ways  of  speaking,  when  put  into,  more  intelligible  wonis. 
willy  I  think  amount  to  thus  much  ;  that  digestion  is  performed 
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by  something  that  is  able  to  digest ;  motion,  bj  something  able 
to  move ;  and  understanding,  by  something  able  to  understand. 
And  in  truth  it  would  be  very  strange,  if  it  should  be  otherwise ; 
as  strange  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  be  free  without  being 
able  to  be  free. 

21.  But  to  the  agent  or  man,— To  return,  then,  to  the  inquiry 
about  liberty,  I  think  the  question  is  not  proper,  whether  the 
will  be  free,  but  whether  a  man  be  free.    Thus,  I  think, 

(1.)  That  so  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direction  or  choice  of 
his  mind  preferring  the  existence  of  any  action  to  the  non- 
existence of  that  action,  and  vice  versd^  make  it  to  exist  or  not 
exist,  so  far  he  is  free.  For  if  I  can  by  a  thought  directing  the 
motion  of  my  finger  make  it  move  when  it  was  at  rest,  or  vice 
versd^  it  is  evident  that,  in  respect  of  that,  I  am  free ;  and  if  I 
can,  by  a  like  thought  of  my  mind  preferring  one  to  the  other,  pro« 
duce  either  words  or  silence,  I  am  at  liberty  to  speak  or  hold  my 
peace :  and  as  far  as  this  power  reaches,  of  acting  or  not  acting; 
by  the  determination  of  his  own  thought  preferring  either,  so 
far  is  a  man  free.  For  how  can  we  think  any  one  freer  ^an  to 
have  the  power  to  do  what  he  will  t  And  so  &r  as  any  ohe'~ca^ 
by  preferring  any  action  "tSlIts  not  being,  or  rest  to  any  action, 
produce  that  action  or  rest,  so  far  can  he  do  what  he  will.  For 
such  a  preferring  of  action  to  its  absence,  is  the  willing  of  it ;  and 
we  can  scarce  tell  how  to  imagine  any  being  freer  than  to  be  able 
to  do  what  he  wills.  So  tha^  in  respect  of  actions  within  the 
reach  of  such  a  power  in  him,  a  man  seems  as  free  as  it  is  possible 
for  freedom  to  make  him. 

22.  In  respect  ofwiUing  a  man  is  not  free, — ^But  the  inquisitive 
mind  of  man,  willing  to  shift  off  from  himself,  as  far  as  he  can, 
all  thoughts  of  guilt,  though  it  be  by  putting  himself  into  a 
worse  state  than  that  of  fatal  necessity,  is  not  content  with  this : 
fi-eedom,  unless  it  reaches  farther  than  this,  will  not'  serve  the 
turn :  and  it  passes  for  a  ffood  plea,  that  a  man  is  not  free  at  all, 
if  he  be  not  as  free  to  will  as  he  is  to  act  what  he  wills.  Con- 
cerning a  man's  liberty,  there  yet  therefore  is  raised  this  &rther 
question,  whether  a  man  be  free  to  will  ?  which,  I  think,  is  what 
is  meant,  when  it  is  disputed  whether  the  wUl  be  free.  And  as 
to  that  I  imagine,  ~       - 

23.  (2.)  That  willing  or  volition  being  an  action,  and  freedom 
consisting  in  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting,  a  man,  in  respect  of, 
willing  or  the  act  of  volition,  when  any  action  in  his  power  is 
once  proposed  to  his  thoughts,  as  presenUy  to  be  done,  cannot  be 
free.  The  reason  whereof  is  very  manifest :  for  it  being  Unavoid- 
able that  the  action  depending  on  his  will  should  exist  or  not 
exist,  and  its  existence  or  not-existence  following  perfectly  the 
determination  and  preference  of  his  will,  he  cannot  avoid  willing 
the  existence  or  not  existence  of  that  action ;  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  will  the  one  or  the  other^  i.  &,  prefer  the  one 
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to  the  other ;  since  one  of  them  must  necessarily  follow ;  and 
that  which  does  iollow,  follows  by  the  choice  and  determination 
of  his  mind  ;  that  is,  by  his  willing  it :  for  if  he  did  not  will  it,  it 
would  not  be.  So  that,  in  respect  of  the  act  of  willing,  a  man  in 
such  a  case  is  not  free :  liberty  consisting  in  a  powei*  to  act  or 
not  to  act,  which,  in  regard  of  volition,  a  man  npon  such  a  pro-  ^ 
posal  has  not.  For  it  is  onavoidably  necessary  to  prefer  the  > 
doing  or  forbearance  of  an  action  in  a  man^s  power,  which  is  once 
so  proposed  to  his  thoughts ;  a  man  must  necessarily  will  the 
one  or  the  other  of  them  :  upon  which  preference  or  volition,  the 
action  or  its  forbearance  certainly  follows,  and  is  truly  voluntary 
But  the  act  of  volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the  two,  being  that 
which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  man,  in  respect  of  that  act  of  willing,  is 
under  a  necessity,  and  so  cannot  be  free  ;  unless  necessity  and 
freedom  can  consist  together,  and  a  man  can  be  free  and  bound 
at  once. 

24.  This  then  is  evident,  that,  in  all  proposals  of  present  action, 
a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to  will,  because  he  cannot 
forbear  willing ;  liberty  consisting  in  a  power  to  act,  or  to  forbear 
acting,  and  in  that  only.  For  a  man  that  sits  still  is  said  yet  to 
be  at  liberty,  because  he  can  wnlk  if  he  wills  it  But  if  a  man 
sitting  still  nas  not  a  power  to  remove  himself,  he  is  not  at 
liberty ;  so  likewise  a  man  falling  down  a  precipice,  though  in 
motion,  is  not  at  liberty,  because  he  cannot  stop  that  motion  if 
he  would.  This  being  so,  it  is  plain  that  a  man  that  is  walking, 
to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  nve  off  walking,  is  not  at  liberty 
whether  he  will  determine  himself  to  walk  or  give  off  walking, 
or  no:  he  must  necessarily  prefer  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
walking  or  not  walking;  and  so  it  is  in  regard  of  all  other 
actions  in  our  power  so  proposed,  which  are  the  far  greater 
number.  For,  considering  the  vast  number  of  voluntary  actions 
that  succeed  one  another  every  moment  that  we  are  awake  in 
the  coarse  of  our  lives,  there  are  but  few^^OTlihem  that  are 
thought  on  or  proposed  to  the  will^ill  the  tim^'Chey  are  to  be 
done :  and  in  all  such  actions,  as  Tliave  shown,  the  mind,  in 
respect  of  willing,  has  not%  power  to  act  or  nqt^to  act,  wherein' 
consists  liberty.  ^  The  mind  m  that  cngg'^ias  not  a  power  to'' for-  j 
bear  willing;  it"  canno$ javodTsome  deterniiiffllmL concerning \ 
them.  Let  tiie  bon^Heration  be  as  short,  the  thought  as  quick,  1 
as  It  wdl,  it  either  leaves  the  man  in  the  stale  he  was  before 
thinking,  or  changes  it ;  continues  the  action,  or  puts  an  end  to 
it.  Whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  it  orders  and  directs  one  in 
preference  to  or  with  neglect  of  the  other,  and  thereby  either 
the  continuation  or  chanffe  becomes  unavoidably  voluntary. 

26.  Tkt  wU  cUUrminea  by  something  mthotU  it, — Since  then  it 
is  plain  that  in  most  cases  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  whether  he 
will  taiU  or  no ;  the  next  thing  demanded  is,  whether  a  man  be 
at  liberty  to  will  which  of  the  two  he  pleases,  motion  or  rest  9 
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This  question  carries  the  absurdity  of  it  so  mani^Bstlj'  in  itselC 
that  one  might  thereby  snffidentlj  be  oonyinoed  that  liberty 
concerns  not  the  wilL  For  to  ask,  whether  a  man  be  at  liberty 
to  will  either  motion  or  rest,  speaking  or  silence,  which  he  pleases  t 
is  to  ask,  whether  a  man  can  will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleased 
with  what  he  is  pleased  with  t  a  anestion  which,  I  think,  needs 
no  answer :  and  they  who  can  make  a  question  of  it,  must  sup* 
pose  one  will  to  determine  the  acts  of  another,  and  another  to 
determine  that ;  and  so  on  in  ir^imiuf/u 

26.  To  avoid  these  and  the  like  absurdities,  nothing  can  be  of 
greater  use  than  to  estabUsh  in  our  minds  determined  ideas  of 
the  things  under  consideration.  If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 
volition  were  well  fixed  in  our  understandings,  and  carried  along 
with  us  in  our  minds,  as  they  ought^  through  all  the  questions 
that  are  raised  about  them,  I  suppose  a  great  part  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  perplex  men's  thougnts  and  entangle  their  under- 
standinffs  would  be  much  easier  resolved ;  and  we  should  perceive 
where  the  confused  signification  of  terms,  or  where  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  caused  the  obscurity. 

27.  Friedanu — First,  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  remembered, 
that  freedom  consists  in  the  dependence  of  the  existence  or  noV 
existence  of  any  action  upon  our  volition  of  it^  and  not  in  the 
dependence  of  any  action,  or  its  contrary,  on  our  preference.  A  * 
man  standing  on  a  cliff  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty  yards  down- 
wards into  the  sea,  not  because  he  has  a  power  to  do  the  coDtnry 
action,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  yards  upwards,  for  that  he 
cannot  do  ;  but  he  is  therefore  free,  because  he  has  a  power  to 
leap  or  not  to  leap.  But  if  a  greater  force  than  his  either  holds 
him  fast,  or  tumbles  him  down,  he  ib  no  longer  free  in  that  case : 
because  the  doing  or  forbearance  of  that  particular  action  is  no 
longer  in  his  power.  He  that  is  a  dose  prisoner  in  a  room 
twenty-feet  square,  beinff  at  the  north  side  of  his  drtmber,  is  at 
liberty  to  walk  twenty  feet  southward,  because  he  can  walk  or 
not  walk  it ;  but  iB  not  at  the  same  time  at  liberty  to  do  the 
contrary ;  t.  s.,  to  walk  twenty  feet  northward. 

In  this,  then,  consists  freedom,  viz.,  in  our  being  able  to  aet,  v^ 
or  not  to  act,  according  as  we  shall  choose  or  wilL  7 

28.  VoUtioniohtU, — Secondly.  We  must  remember  that  volitiois 
or  willing,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  directing  its  thought  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  any  action,  and  thereby  exerting  its  power  to  proauco 
it  To  avoid  multiplying  of  words,  I  would  crave  leave  here, 
under  the  word  "  action,**  to  comprehend  the  forbearance,  too^ 
of  any  action  proposed ;  sitting  still,  or  holding  one's  peace,  when 
walking  or  spMsakiug  are  proposed,  though  mere  forbearances,  re* 
quiring  as  much  the  determination  of  the  will,  and  being  often  as 
weighty  in  their  consequences,  as  the  contrary  actions,  may,  on 
that  consideration,  well  enou£[h  pass  for  actions  too :  but  this  I  say 
that  I  may  not  be  mistaken,  if  for  brevity's  sake  I  speak  thus. 
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29.  WhcU  determines  the  wiU. — ^Thirdly.  The  will  being  nothing 
but  a  power  in  the  mind  to  direct  the  operative  faculties  of  a  man__ 
to  motion  or  rest,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  such  direction  ^Jto  j 
the  question,  ^'"What  is  it  determines  the  will?*^  the  true  and 
proper  answer  is.  The  mind.  For  that  wHtch  determines  the 
general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  particular  direction,  is 
nothing  out  the  agent  itself  exercising  the  power  it  .has  that  par- 
ticuhir  way.  y  If  this  answer  satisfies  not,  it  is  plain  the  meaning 

of  the  Question,  **  What  determines  the  will  ?**  is  this,  ''  What 
mores  tne  mind  in  every  particular  instance  to  determine  its 
general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  particular  motion  or 
rest  1"  And  to  this  I  answer^  ^he  motive  for  continuing  in  the 
same  state  or  action  is  only  the  present  satisfaction  in  it ;  the 
motive  to  change  is  always  some  uneasiness  fltotfaiilg  'silting  us 
npon  the  change  of  state,  or  upon  any  new  action,  but  some  un- 
easiness. I^This  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to 
put  it  upon  action,  which  for  shortness*  sake  we  will  call  *^  deter- 
miuingof  the  will  ;^  which  I  shall  more  at  large  explain. 

30.  Will  and  desire  must  not  be  confounded — But,  in  the  way 
to  it,  it  will  be  riecessary  to  premise,  that  though  1  have  above 
enHeavoured  to  express  the  act  of  volition  by  "  choosing,  prefer- 
ring,** and  the  like  terms,  that  signifv  desire  as  well  as  volition, 
for  want  of  other  words  to  mark  that  act  of  the  mind  whose 
proper  name  is  "willing**  or  "volition;"  yet  it  being  a  very 
simple  act,  whosoever  desires  to  understand  what  it  is^  will  bet- 
ter find  it  by  reflecting  on  his  own  mind,  and  observing  what  it  \ 
does  when  it  wills,  tnan  by  any  variety  of  articulate  sounds  i 
whatsoever.  This  caution  of  being  careful  not  to  be  misled  by 
expressions  that  do  not  enough  keep  up  the  difference  between 
the  will  and  several  acts  of  the  mind  that  are  quite  distinct  from 
it,  I  think  the  more  neoessary,  because  1  find  the  will  often  con- 
founded with  several  of  jlie-affectiailQy  especiallv  desire ;  and  one 
put  for  the  other,  and  that  by  men  who  would  not  willingly  be 
thought  not  to  have  had  very  distinct  notions  of  things,  and  not 

•  to  have  writ  very  clearly  about  them.  This,  I  imagine,  has  been 
no  small  occasion  of  obscurity  and  mistake  in  this  matter,  and 
therefore  is  as  much  as  may  be  to  be  avoided ;  for  he  that  shall 
turn  his  thoughts  inwards  upon  what  passes  in  his  mind  when 
he  wills,  shall  see  that  the  will  or  power  of  volition  is  conversant 
aboot  nothing  but  that  particular  determination  of  the  mind 
whereby,  barely  by  a  thought,  the  mind  endeavours  to  give  rise, 
continuation,  or  stop  to  any  action  which  it  takes  to  be  in  its 
power.  This,  well  considered,  plainly  shows  that  the  will  is  per- 
fectly distinguished  from  desire,  which  in  the  very  same  action 
may  have  a  quite  conti*ary  tendency  from  that  which  our  will  sets 
us  upon.  A  man,  whom  I  ciinnot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  use 
persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I  am  speakings 
1  may  wish  may  not  prevail  on  him.    In  this  case,  it  is  plain  Um 
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will  aod  desire  run  counter.  I  will  the  action  that  tenda  one 
way,  whilst  my  desire  tends  another,  and  that  the  direct  contrary. 
A  man  who,  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  f^out  in  his  limbs,  finds  a 
doziness  in  his  head  or  a  want  of  appetite  in  his  stomach  removed, 
desires  to  be  eased  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet  or  hands  (for 
wherever  there  is  pain  there  is  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  it),  though 
yet,  whilst  he  apprehends  that  the  removal  of  the  pain  may 
translate  the  noxious  humour  to  a  more  vital  part,  his  will  is 
never  determined  to  any  one  action  that  may  serve  to  remove 
this  pain.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  desiring  and  willing  are  two 
distinct  acts  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  that  the  will,  which 
is  but  the  power  of  volition,  is  much  more  distinct  from  desire^ 

31.  Uneanneu  determine*  the  wiU.^To  return,  then,  to  the 
inquiry,  **  What  is  it  that  determines  the  will  in  regard  to  oar 
actions  P  And  that  upon  second  thoughts  I  am  apt  to  imagine, 
is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  greater  good  in  view,  but  i 
some  (and,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  pressing)  uneasiuesra 
man  is  at  present  under.  This  is  that  which  successively  deters 
mines  the  will,  and  sets  us  u{)onJh!2^<B.  actions  we  perform.  Thta 
uneasiness  we  may  call,  as  it  ifl(^**  desire)''  which  is  an  uneasiness 
of  the  mind  for  want  of  some  absent  good.  AH  pain  of  the 
body,  of  what  sort  soever,  and  disquiet  of  the  mind,  is  uneasiness ; , 
and  with  this  is  always  joined  desire  equal  to  the  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness felt,  and  is  scarce  distinguishable  from  it.  For,  desire  being 
nothing  but  an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  an  absent  good,  ink 
reference  to  any  pain  felt,  ease  is  that  absent  good ;  and  till  that 
ease  be  attained,  we  may  call  it  desire,  nobody  feeling  pain  that 
he  wishes  not  to  be  eased  of  with  a  desire  equal  to  that  pain,  and 
inseparable  from  it.  Besides  this  desire  of  ease  from  pain,  there  i 
is  another  of  absent  positive  good  ;  and  here  also  the  desire  and  I 
uneasiness  ia^ual.  As  mucn  as  we  desire  any  absent  good«.JO 
much  are  we  in  pain  for  it.  But  here  all  absent  good  does  not, 
according  to  the  greatness  it  has,  or  is  acknowlcKlged  to  have, 
cause  pain  equal  to  that  greatness;  as  all  pain  eauaea  desire 
equal  to  itself:  because  the  absence  of  good  is  not  always  a  pain, 
as  the  presence  of  pain  is.  And  therefore  absent  good  mav  be| 
looked  on  and  cousidered  without  desire.  But  so  much  as  tnere  ' 
is  any  where  of  desire,  so  much  there  is  of  uneasiness. 

32.  Deeire  ie  uneaeineee. — That  desire  is  a  state  of  uneasiness, 
every  one  who  reflects  on  himself  will  quickly  find.  Who  is  there 
that  has  not  felt  in  desire  what  the  wise  man  says  of  hope  (which 
is  not  much  difiereht  from  it),  that  it  being  deferred  makes  the 
heart  sick  ?  and  that  still  proportionable  to  the  greatness  of  the 
desire,  which  sometimes  raises  the  uneasiness  to  that  pitch  that 
it  makes  people  erv  out,  *'  Give  me  children,"  give  me  the  thing 
desired,  '*  or  1  die  i"  Life  itself,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  is  a  bur- 
den cannot  be  borne  under  the  lasting  and  uuremoved  pressure 
of  such  an  oneaainesa. 
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33.  The  unecuinest  of  desire  detemUnes  the  vnU.—  Good  and  eyil, 
present  and  absent,  it  is  true,  work  upon  the  mind  ;  but  that 
which  immediately  determines  the  wiU,  from  time  to  time,  ta 
every  voluntary  action,  is  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  fixed  on  aomij 
absent  good,  either  ne^tive,  as  indolenc^  to  one  in  pain,  or  posi-'V 
tive,  as  enjoyment  of  pleasure.  That  it  is  this  uneauiness  thaV' 
determines  the  will  to  the  successive  voluntary  actions  whereof 
the  greatest  part  of  our  lives  is  made  up,  and  by  which  we  are 
conducted  through  different  courses  to  different  ends,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  both  from  experience  and  the  reason  of  the 
thing. 

34.  This  the  spring  of  action, — When  a  man  is  perfectly  con- 
tent with  the  state  he  is  in,  which  is  when  he  is  peifectly  without 
any  uneasiness,  what  industry,  what  action,  what  will  is  there 
left,  but  to  continue  in  it  1    Of  this  every  man's  observation  will 
satisfy  him.    And  thus  we  see  onr  all-wise  Maker,  suitable  to 
our  constitution  and  frame,  and  knowing  what  it  is  that  deter-  i 
mines  the  will,  has  put  into  man  the  uneasiness  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  -other   natural  desires,   that  return  at  their  sea-  , 
sons,  to  move  and  determine  their  wills,  for  the  preservation  of 
themselves  and  the  continuation  of  their  species.    For  I  think 
we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  bare  contemplation  of  these  good ' 
ends  to  which  we  are  carried  by  these  several  uneasinesses,  had  ^ 
been  sufficient  to  determine  the  will,  and  set  us  on  work,  we 
should  have  had  none  of  these  natural  pains,  and  perhaps  in  this 
world  little  or  no  pain  at  all  *^  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  bura," 
says  St.  Paul ;  where  we  may  see  what  it  is  that  chiefly  drives 
men  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  conjugal  life.     A  little  burning 
felt  pushes  us  more  powerfully  than^eater  pleasures  in  prospect 
draw  or  allure. 

35.  The  greatest  positive  good  determines  not  the  mU,  hut  wieasi" 
ness. — It  seems  so  established  and  settled  a  maxim,  by  the  gene* 
ral  consent  of  all  mankind,  that  good,  the  greater  good,  determines 
the  will,  that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that,  when  I  first  published  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  I  took  it  for  granted  ;  and  I  imagine, 
that  oy  a  fi;reat  many  I  shull  be  thought  more  excusable  for  hav- 
ing then  done  so,  than  that  now  I  have  ventured  to  recede  from 
80  received  an  opinioo.    But  yet  upon  a  stricter  inquiry,  I  am  . 
forced  to  conclude  thai  good,  the  greater  good,  though  appre-  / 
hended  and  acknowledged  to  be  so,  does  not  determine  the  will  \ 
antil  our  desire,  raised  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us  uneasy  in  y 
the  want  of  it.    Convince  a  man  never  so  much  that  plenty  haj 
its  advantages  over  poverty ;  make  him  see  and  own  that  the 
handsome  convenienoes  of  life  are  better  than  nasty  penury ;  yet 
as  long  as  he  is  eontent  with  the  latter,  and  finds  no  uneasiness 
in  it,  he  moves  not ;  his  will  is  never  determined  to  any  action 
that  fiball  bring  him  out  of  it    Let  a  man  be  never  so  well  per- 
suaded of  the  fuivantages  of  yirtue,  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  m 
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man  who  has  any  great  aima  in  this  world  or  hopes  in  the  next^ 
aa  food  to  life :  vet  till  he  *'  hoDgers  and  thirsts  after  righteon»« 
ness,**  till  he  feeJs  an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  it,  his  will  will 
not  be  determined  to  any  acUon  in  pursuit  of  this  confeseed 
greater  good  ;  but  any  other  nneaaiuees  he  feels  in  himself  shall 
take  place  and  carry  his  will  to  other  actions.  On  the  other  side, 
let  a  drunkard  see  that  his  health  decays,  his  estate  wastes ;  dis- 
credit and  diseases,  and  the  want  of  all  things,  even  of  his  beloved 
drink,  attends  him  in  the  course  he  follows  :  yet  the  returns  of 
an  easiness  to  miss  his  companions,  the  habitual  thirst  after  his 
sups,  at  the  usual  time,  drives  him  to  the  tavern,  though  he  has 
In  his  view  the  loss  of  health  and  plenty,  and  perhaps  the  joys 
of  aDother  life  :  the  least  of  which  is  no  inconsideraV4e  good,  but 
such  as  he  confesses  is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  palate 
with  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a  soaking  dub.  It  is 
not  for  want  of  viewing  the  greater  good ;  for  he  sees  aod 
acknowledges  it,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  drinking  hours  will 
take  resolutions  to  pursue  the  greater  good  ;  but  when  the  un- 
easiness to  miss  his  accustomed  delight  returns,  the  greater 
acknowledged  good  loses  its  hold,  and  the  present  uneasiness] 
determines  the  will  to  the  accustomed  action ;  which  thereby 
gets  stronger  footing  to  prevail  against  the  next  occasion,  thoD^hv 
he  at  the  same  time  makes  secret  promises  to  himself  that  he  wiU"^ 
do  so  no  more  ;  this  is  the  last  time  he  will  act  against  the  attain- 
ment of  those  greater  goods.  And  thus  he  is,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  state  of  that  unhappy  oomplainer,  Video  melioraproboquey 
deteriora  seguor:  which  sentence,  allowed  for  true,  and  made 
good  by  constant  experience,  may  this  (and  possibly  no  other) 
way  be  easily  made  intelligible. 

36.  Because  tke  removal  of  uneouinees  %$  the  firet  etep  to  kappi- 
neee. — If  we  inquire  into  the  reason  of  what  experience  makes  so 
evident  in  fact,  and  examine  why  it  is  uneasiness  alone  operates 
on  the  will,  and  determines  it  in  its  choice,  we  shall  find  that  we 
being  capable  but  of  one  determination  of  the  will  to  one  action 
at  once,  the  present  uneasiness  that  we  are  under  does  naturally 
determine  the  will  in  order  to  that  happiness  which  we  all  aim 
at  in  all  our  actions :  forasmuch  as  whilst  we  are  under  any  un* 
easiness,  we  cannot  apprehend  ourselves  happy,  or  in  the  wav  to 
It ;  pain  and  uneasiness  beiiig  by  every  one  concluded  and  felt  to 
be  inconsistent  with  happiness,  spoiling  the  relish  even  of  those 
good  things  which  we  have  ;  a  little  pain  serving  to  mar  all  the 

Sleasure  we  rejoiced  ip«  And  therefore  that  which  of  course 
etermines  the  choice  of  our  will  to  the  next  action,  will  always 
be  the  removing  of  pain,  as  long  as  we  have  any  leit^  as  the  firat 
i^ecessary  step  towards  happiness. 

37.  Beoauee  unecteineee  alone  is  present, — Another  reason  why 
it  is  uneasiness  alone  determines  the  will  may  be  this :  bo^use^ 
t^  alone  is  present,  and  it  is  against  the  nature  of  things^ifiil 
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wbat  ii  absent  Bhould  operate  where  it  is  not  It  may  be  said, 
that  absent  good  may,  by^eoBtemi^tion,  be  brouaht  home  to  the 
mind,  and  made  present  The  idea  of  it  indeed  may  be  in  the 
mind,  and  viewed  as  present  there ;  but  nothing  will  be  in  the  i 
mind  as  a  present  gooa,  able  to  oonnterbalanoe  the  removal  of  I 
any  nneasiness  which  we  are  under,  till  it  raises  our  desire,  and 
the  uneasiness  of  that  has  the  prevalencr  in  determining  the 
wilL  Till  then  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  whatever  good,  is  there 
only  Vke  other  ideas,  the  object  of  unactive  speculation,  but 
operates  not  on  the  will,  nor  sets  us  on  work :  the  reason  wherecrf  • 
I  shall  show  by  and  by.  How  many  are  to  be  found  that  have 
had  lively  representations  set  before  their  minds  of  the  unspeak* 
able  joys  of  neaven,  which  they  acknowledge  both  possible  and 

Srobable  too,  who  yet  would  be  content  to  take  up  with  their 
appiness  here  1  and  so  the  prevailing  uneasiness  of  their  desires, 
let  loose  after  the  enioyments  of  this  life,  take  their  turns  in  the 
determining  their  wills,  and  all  that  while  they  take  not  one  step, 
are  not  one  jot  moved,  towards  the  good  things  of  another  life, 
oonsidered  as  never  so  great 

38.  Beoauae  <Ulioho<3lowthsj(w$  of  heaven  jposnl^ 
not, — Were  the  will  determined  uy  the  views  of  good,  as  it 
appears  in  contemplation  greater  or  less  to  the  understanding, 
which  is  the  state  of  all  absent  good,  and  that  which  in  the 
received  opinion  the  will  is  supposed  to  move  to  and  to  be  moved 
by,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  ever  get  loose  from  the  infinite 
eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  proposed  and  considered  as  possible. 
For  all  aMent|^ood,  by  whicn  alone,  barely  proposed  and  coming 
In  view,  the  will  is  thought  to  be  determined,  and  so  to  set  us " 
on  action,  being  only  possible,  but  not  infallibly  certain,  it  is 
unavoidable  that  the  infinitely  |preater  possible  good  should 
reg^ularly  and  constantly  determine  the  will  in  all  the  successive  i 
actions  it  directs ;  and  then  we  should  keep  constantly  and  ' 
steadily  in  our  course  towards  heaven,  without  ever  standing  ^ 
still,  or  directing  oar  actions  to  any  other  end :  the  eternal  con- 
dition  of  a  future  state  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  of 
riches,  or  honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleasure  which  we  can 
propose  to  ourselves,  though  we  should  grant  these  the  more 
prolMible  to  be  attained :  for  nothing  future  is  yet  in  possession, 
and  so  the  expectation  even  of  these  may  deceive  us.  If 
it  were  so,  that  the  greater  good  in  view  determines  the  will,  so 
great  a  good  once  proposed  could  not  but  seize  the  will,  and 
hold  it  fast  to  the  pursuit  of  this  infinitely  greatest  good,  without 
ever  letting  it  go  again  :  for  the  will  having  a  power  over  and 
directing  the  thoughts,  as  well  as  other  actions,  would,  if  it  were 
BO,  hold  the  contemplation  of  the  mind  fixed  to  that  good. 

£tU  amy  great  wieanness  is  never  neglected. — ^This  would  be  the 
state  of  the  mind,  and  regular  tendency  of  the  will  in  all  it9 
determinations^  were  it  determined  by  that  which  is  oonaideied 
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a]id  in  view  j^hfi-^paater  good ;  but  that  it  is  .not  so,  is  Tisible  in 
experienee ;  the  infinitely  greatest  confessed  good  l)etng~lStten  - 
neglSCtSd^^o  satisfy  the  sucoessive  uneasiness  of  onr  desires 

{>arRaiDg  trifles.  Bat  though  the  greatest  allowed,  even  ever- 
asting  upspeakable,  good,  which  has  sometimes  moved  and 
affected  the  mind,  does  not  steadfastly  hold  the  will^  yet  we 
Bee  any  very  great  and  prevailing  uneasiness,  having  once  laid 
hold  on  the  will,  lets  it  not  go ;  by  which  we  may  be  convinced 
what  it  is  that  determines  the  wilL  Thus  any  vehement  pain  n 
of  the  body,  the  ungovernable  passion  of  a  man  violently  in  love, 
or  the  impatient  desire  of  revenge,  keeps  the  will  steady  and  ^ 
intent;  and  the  will,  thus  determined,  never  lets  the  under- 
standing lay  by  the  object,  but  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind 
and  powers  of  the  body  are  uninterruptedly  employed  that  way, 
by  uie  determinations  of  the  will,  influenced  oy  that  topping 
uneasiness  as  long  as  it  lasts :  whereby  it  seems  to  me  evioent, 
Ijiat  the  will,  or  power  of  setting  us  upon  one  action  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other,  is  determined  in  us  by  uneasiness:  and|^ 
whether  this  be  not  so,  I  desire  every  one  to  observe  in  himself. J7 

39.  Dedre  accompamea  all  unecuiness, — ^I  have  hitherto  chiefly 
instanced  in  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  as  that  which  determines 
the  will;  because  that  is  the  chief  and  most  sensible;  and  the' 
will  seldom  orders  any  action,  nor  is  there  any  voluntary  action  _ 
performed,  without  some  desire  accompanying  it;  which,  I 
think,  is  the  reason  why  the  will  and  desire  are  so  often  con- 
founded. But  yet  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  uneasiness 
which  makes  up,  or  at  least  accompanies,  most  of  the  other 
passions,  as  wholly  excluded  in  the  case.  Aversion,  fear,  anger, 
envy,  shame,  &c.,  have  each  their  uneasiness  too,  and  thei*eby 
influence  the  wilL  These  passions  are  scarce  any  of  them  in 
life  and  practice  simple  and  alone,  and  wholly  unmixed  with 
others;  though  usually,  in  discourse  and  contemplation,  that 
carries  the  name  which  operates  strongest  and  appears 
most  in  the  present  state  of  the  mind.  Nay,  there  is,  I  think, 
scarce  any  of  the  passions  to  be  found  wiUiout  desire  ioined  * 
with  it.  I  am  sure,  wherever  there  is  uneasiness,  there  is  desire : 
for  we  constantly  desire  happiness;  and  whatever  we  feel  of 
uneasiness,  so  much,  it  is  certain,  we  want  of  happiness,  even  in 
our  own  opinion,  let  our  state  and  condition  otherwise  be  what 
it  will.  Besides,  the  present  moment  not  being  our  eternity, 
whatever  our  enjoyment  be,  we  look  beyond  the  present,  and 
desire  goes  with  our  foresight,  and  that  still  carries  the  will 
with  it  So  that  even  in  joy  itself,  that  which  keeps  up  the 
action  whereon  the  enjoyment  depends,  is  the  desire  to  continue 
it,  and  fear  to  lose  it ;  and  whenever  a  greater  uneasiness  than 
that  takes  place  in  the  mind,  the  wiU  presently  is  by  that 
determined  to  some  new  action,  and  the  present  delight  neglected. 

40.  The  mott  pressing  unecuinesi  tkxtwwli/  dOermvMs  the  wilL-^ 
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Bat  we  being  in  this  world  beset  witb  snndrj  nneasinesseB,  dis-^ 
tracted  with  different  desires,  the  next  inquiry  naturally  will 
be,  which  of  them  has  the  precedency  in  determining  the  will  to 
the  next  action  t  And  to  that  the  answer  is,  That>  ordinarily, 
which  ia  the  most  pressing  of  those  that  are  jndged  capable  of 
being  then  remoired.  For  the  will  being  the  power  of  oirecting 
our  operative  fincolties  to  some  action  for  some  end,  cannot  at 
an7  time  be  moved  towards  what  is  judged  at  that  time  unattain- 
able :  that  would  be  to  suppose  an  intelligent  being  designedly 
to  act  for  an  end,  only  to  lose  its  labour ;  for  so  it  is  to  act  for 
what  is  judged  not  attainable :  and  therefore  very  great  uneasi- 
nesses move  not  the  will  when  they  are  judged  not  capable  of  a 
cure:  they,  in  that  case,  put  us  not  upon  endeavours.  But 
these  set  apart,  the  most  important  and  urgent  uneasiness  we  at 
that  time  feel,  is  that  which  ordinariljr  determines  the  will 
successively  in  that  train  of  voluntary  actions  which  make  up  our 
lives.  The  greatest  present  uneasiness  is  the  spur  to  action, 
that  is  constantly  felt,  and  for  the  most  part  determines  the  will  s 
in  its  choice  of  the  next  action.  For  tnis  we  must  carry  along  ) 
with  us,  that  the  proper  and  only  object  of  the  will  is  some 
action  of  ours,  and  nothing  else :  for  we  producing  nothing  by 
our  willing  it,  but  some  action  in  our  power,  it  is  tnere  the  will  ' 
terminates,  and  reaches  no  farther. 

41.  AU  desire  happiness. — If  it  be  farther  asked,  what  it  is 
moves  desire  t  Ijinswer,  Happiness,  and  that  alone.  *^  Happi* 
ness^and'^^Tsery^jare  the  names  of  two  extremes,  the  utmost 
bounds  whereof  we  know  not :  it  is  what  ^  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear 
bath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive." But  of  some  de^ees  of  both  we  have  very  lively  impres- 
sions, made  by  several  instances  of  delight  and  joy  on  the  one 
side,  and  torment  and  sorrow  on  the  other ;  which,  for  shortness* 
sake,  I  shall  comprehend  under  the  names  of  '^ pleasure"  and 
*  pain,"  there  being  pleasure  and  pain  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body :  "  With  him  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  i)lea8ure  for  evermore :" 
or,  to  speak  truly,  thev  are  all  of  the  mind ;  though  some  have 
their  nse  in  the  mina  from  thought,  others  in  the  body  from 
eertain  modifications  of  motion. 

42,  Happiness,  what, — ^Happiness,  then,  in  its  full  extent,  is  the) 
utmost  pleasure  we  are  capable  of,  and  misery  the  utmost  pain  ;  y 
and  the  lowest  decree  of  what  can  be  called  ^happiness  ^  is  so  j 
much  ease  from  all  pain,  and  so  much  present  pleasure,  as  with- 
out which  any  one  cannot  be  content.    Now,  because  ideasure 
and  pain  are  produded  lA  us  by  the  operation  of  certain  objects 
either  on  our  minds  or  our  bodies,  and  m  different  degrees,  there- 
fore what  has  an  aptness  to  produce  pleasure  in  us  is  that  we  call 

"  good,"  and  what  is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  us  we  call  "  evil ;" 
for  no  other  reason  but  for  its  aptness  to  produce  pleasure  and 
pain  in  us,  wherein  consists  our  happiness  and  misexy.    Farther 
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tboagb.  vhAt  is  apt  to  produoe  any  degree  of  pleasom  be  in  itsell 
good,  and  what  ib  apt  to  prodnoe  any  degree  of  pain  be  evil,  yet 
it  oftm  happens  that  we  do  not  call  it  eo  when  it  cornea  in  com- 
petition with  a  greater  of  its  sort ;  betSanse  when  they  come  in 
competition,  the  degrees  also  of  pleasure  and  pain  Jiare  justly  a 
preference.  So  that  if  we  will  right^r  estimate  what  we  call 
"  good  **  and  "  eyil^"  we  shall  find  it  ues  much  in  comparison :  . 
for  the  cause  of  every  leas  degree  of  pain,  as  well  as  every  greater 
degree  of  pleasure,  has  the  nature  of  good  and  vice  v^n^    — 

43.  WhtUffoodii  desired,  whcU  no^.— Though  this  be  that  which 
is  called  ''good  **  and  **  eyU,**  and  all  good  be  the  proper  object  of 
desire  in  general,  yet  all  good,  even  seen  and  confessed  tobeTso, 
does  not  necessarily  move  every  particular  man's  desire  ;  but  only 
that  part»  or  so  much  of  it^  as  is  considered  and  taketi  to  makea  ~ 
necessary  part  of  his  happiness.    All  other  good,  however  crest 
in  reality  or  appearane^ -excites  not  a  man's  desires,  Who  looks 
not  on  it  to  make  a  part  of  that  happiness  wherewith  he,  in  his 
present  thoughts,  can  satisfy  himself.    Happiness,   under  this 
view,  every  one  constantly  pursues,  and  desires  what  makea  aavL 
part  of  it :  other  things  acknowledged  to  be  good  he  can  look 
upon  without  desire ;  pass  by,  and  be  content  without    There  is 
nobody,  I  think,  so  senseless  as  to  deny  that  there  is  pleasure  in  ^ 
knowledge ;  and  for  the  pleasures  of  sense,  they  have  too  many  ^ 
followers  to  let  it  be  questioned  whether  men  are  taken  with 
them  or  no.    Now,  let  one  man  place  his  satis&ction  in  sensual 
^    ^  pleasures,  another  in  the  deliffht  of  knowledge :  though  each  of 
^  \^  ^  .   them  cannot  but  confess  there  is  great  pleasure  in  what  the  other 
,  '  pursues,  yet  neither  of  them  making  the  other's  delight  a  part  of  j 

"''    ,  ^  ^'      iiis  happiness,  their  desires  are  not  moved,  but  each  is  satisfied  ^ 
L  ^         ^*^^       without  what  the  other  enjoys  ;  and  so  his  will  is  not  determined 

^        V'  to  the  pursuit  of  it.    But  yet,  as  soon  as  the  studious  miufis 

.^  '  hunger  and  thirst  makes  him  uneasy,  he  whose  will  was  never 

'  !    ^  determined  to  any  pursuit  of  good  cheer,  poi^ant  sauces,  deli- 

<     /  cious  wine,  hj  the  pleasant  taste  he  has  found  m  them,  is,  by  the 

^  uneasiness  of  hunger  and  thirst,  presently  determined  to  eati*>^ 

and  drinkinjB;  though  possibly  with  great  indifierency,  wuat 

wholesome  food  comes  in  his  way.    ^d  on  the  other  side,  the 

epicure  buckles  to  study  when  shame,  or  the  desire  to  recommend 

\  ,        himself  to  his  mistress,  shall  make  him  uneasy  in  the  want  of 

asy  sort  of  knowledge.    Thus  how  much  soever  men  are  in  ' 
•earnest  and  constant  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  yet  they  may  have 
a  clear  view  of  good,  great  and  confessed  good,  without  ^ing 
concerned  fur  it,  or  moved  by  it,  if  they  thii^  they  can  malmrp 
their  happiness  without  it    Thouffh  as  to  pain,  (hat  they  afe^ 
always  concerned  for ;  they  can  feel  no  uneasmess  without  being  ' 
moved.    And  therefore,  being  uneasy  in  the  want  of  whatever  is  ^ 
judged  necessary  to  tlieir  happiness,  as  soon  as  any  good  appeara  to 
make  a  paxi  of  their  portion  of  happiness,  they  begin  toaeQlre  it.. 
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44  Wkjf  the  (/teoOest  good  %s  not  alway  c^Ssnmi— This,  I  think. 
any  one  may  observe  in  iiimself  and  others,  that  the  greater  visible 
good  does  not  always  raise  men's  desires  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  it  appears  and  is  acknowledged  to  have ;  though  every 
Uttle  trouble  moves  us,  and  sets  ns  on  work  to  get  rid  of  it :  the 
reason  whereof  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  our  happiness  and 
misery  itself  All  present  pain,  whatever  it  be,  makes  a  part  of 
our  present  misery ;  but  all  absent  good  does  not  at  any  time 
make  a  neeosuary  part  of  our  present  happiness,  nor  the  absence 
of  it  make  a  part  of  our  misery :  if  it  did,  we  should  be  constantly 
and  infinitely  miserable ;  there  being  infinite  degrees  of  happiness 
whidi  are  not  in  our  possession.  ML  uneasiness  therefore  being 
removed,  a  moderate  portion  of  good  serves  at  present  to  content 
men ;  and  some  few  degrees  of  pleasui-e  in  a  succession  of  ordi* 
nary  enjoyments  make  up  a  happiness  wherein  they  can  be 
satisfied.  If  this  were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  room  for  those 
indifferent  and  visiblv  trifling  actions  to  which  our  wills  are  so 
often  determined,  and  wherein  we  voluntarily  waste  so  much  of 
our  lives ;  which  remissness  could  by  no  means  consist  with  a 
constant  determination  of  will  or  desire  to  the  greatest  apparent 
good.  That  this  is  so,  I  think  few  people  need  go  fax  from  home 
to  be  convinced.  And,  indeed,  in  this  life  there  are  not  many 
whose  happiness  reaches  so  &r  aa  to  afford  them  a  constant  train 
of  moderate,  mean  pleasures,  without  ai^  mixture  of  uneasiness ; 
and  yet  they  could  be  content  to  stay  here  for  ever  ;  though  ther 
cannot  deny  but  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  state  of  eternal, 
durable  joys  after  this  lite,  far  surpassing  all  the  good  that  is  to 
be  found  here.  Nay,  they  cannot  but  see  that  it  is  more  possible 
than  the  attainment  and  continuation  of  that  pittance  of  honour, 
liches,  or  pleasure  whidi  they  pursue,  and  for  which  they  neglect 
that  eternal  state ;  but  yet,  in  mil  view  of  this  difference,  satisfied 
of  the  possibility  of  a  perfect,  secure,  and  lasting  happiness  in  a 
future  state,  and  under  a  clear  conviction  that  it  is  not  to  be  had 
here  whilst  they  bound  their  happiness  within  some  little  enjoy- 
ment or  aim  or  this  life,  and  exclude  the  joys  of  heaven  from 
making  any  necessary  part  of  it,  their  desires  are  not  moved  by 
this  greats  apparent  good,  nor  their  wills  determined  to  any 
action  or  endeavour  for  ita  attainment 

46.  Why,  noe  being  denred,  it  moves  not  the  VfiU, — ^The  ordinary 
necessities  of  our  lives  ^U  a  great  part  of  them  with  the  uneasi- 
nesR  of  hunger,  thirst,  hea^  cold,  weariness  with  labour,  and 
sleepiness,  in  their  constant  returns,  &c.,  to  which  if,  besides  ac- 
cidental harms,  we  add  the  fantastical  uneasiness  (as  itch  after 
honour,  power,  or  riches,  &c.)  which  aoquired  habits  by  feishion, 
example,  and  education  have  settled  in  us,  and  a  thousand  other 
irregular  desires  which  custom  has  made  natural  to  us,  we  shall 
find  that  a  very  little  part  of  our  life  is  so  vacant  from  these  un- 
eaiinasisiaa  to  leave  os  free  to  the  attraction  of  remoter  abseui 
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good.  We  are  seldoin^^ease,  and  free  enoagb  from  the  solldta- 
tioD  of  our  natural  or 'S^bted  desires,  but  a  constant  succession 
of  uneasinesses,  out  of  thatl^^  which  natural  wants  or  acquired 
habits  have  heaped  up,  tak^the  will  in  their  turns;  and  no 
BOODfor  is  one  action  despatched,  which  by  such  a  determination 
of  the  will  we  are  set  upon,  but  another  uneasiness  is  ready  to 
set  us  on  woA.  For  the  remoying  of  the  pains  we  feel,  and  are 
at  present  pressed  with,  being  the  gettinj(  out  of  miserj^nd 
consequently  the  first  thinfl^  to  be  done  in  order  to  happiness, 
absent  good,  though  thought  on,  confessed,  and  appearing  to  b6 
good,  not  making  any  p]u*t  of  this  unhappinesis,  in  its  absence 
IS  justled  out,  to  make  way  for  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses 
we  feel,  till  due  and  repeated,  contemplation  has  bronghtJtneareT 
to  our  mind,  given  some  relish  of  it,  and  raised  in  lia^gome  de- 
sire ;  which,  then  beginning  to  make  a  partTif^ur  present  un- 
easiness, stands  upon  fair  terms  with  the  rest  to  be  satisfied,  and 
80,  according  to  its  greatness  and  pressure^  comes  in  its  turn  to 
determine  the  will. 

46.  Due  consideration  raieee  desire, — ^And  thus,  by  a  due  consi- 
deration, and  examining  any  good  proposed,  it  is  in  our  nower  to  , 
raise  our  desires  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  value  of  tnat  good  i 
whereby,  in  its  turn  and  place,  it  may  come  to  work  upon  the 
will,  and  be  pursued.    For  good,  though  appearing  and  allowed  jl 
ever  so  great,  yet  till  it  has  raised  desires  in  our  minds,  and  f 
thereby  made  us  uneasy  in  its  want,  it  reaches  not  our  wiUs^ 
we  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  its  activity ;  our  wiUs^Feing 
under  the  determination  only  of  those  uneasinesses  which  are 
present  to  us,  which  (whilst  we  have  any)  are  always  soliciting, 
and  ready  at  hand  to  give  the  will  its  next  determination  ;  the  jj 
balancing,  when  there  is  any  in  the  mind,  being  only,  which  k 
desire  shaJl  be  next  satisfied,  which  uneasiness  first  removed.  ^ 
Whereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that  as  long  as  any  uneasiness,  any 
desire,  remains  in  our  mind,  there  is  no  room  for  good,  barely  as 
such,  to  come  at  the  will,  or  at  all  to  determine  it.    Because,  as 
has  been  said,  the  first  step  in  our  endeavours  after  happiness 
being  to  get  wholly  out  of  the  confines  of  misery  and  to  feel  no 
part  of  it,  the  wUl  can  be  at  leisure  for  nothing  else  till  every ' 
uneasiness  we  feel  be  perfectly  removed  ;  which,  in  the  multitude 
of  wants  and  desires  we  are  beset  with  in  this  imperfect  state,  we 
are  not  like  to  be  ever  freed  from  in  this  world. 

47.  The  power  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  any  desire,  makes 
V)ay  for  consideration, — ^There  being  in  us  a  great  many  uneasi- 
nesses always  soliciting,  and  ready  to  determine,  the  will,  it  is 
natural,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  greatest  and  most  pressing  should  ' 
determine  the  will  to  the  next  action  ;  and  so  it  does  for  the  most  > 
part,  but  not  always.  For(\the  mind  having  in  most  cases,  as  ia 
evident  in  experience,  a  power  to  suspend  the  execution  and  sa- 

'  tisfaction  of  any  of  its  desires,  and  so  all.  one  after  another  ia  at 
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liberty  to  ooiuider  the  objects  of  them,  examine  them  on  all  sides,  i. 
and  weigh  them  with  others.  In  this  lies  the  liberty  mftP  j^ '  v\ 
and  from  the  not  asing  of  it  right>  comes  ail  that  variety  of  mis- 
takes,  errors,  and  finults  which  we  ran  into  in  the  conduct  of  our 
lives,  and  our  endeavours  after  happiness ;  whilst  we  precipitate 
the  detennination  of  our  wills,  and  engage  too  soon  before  due 
examination.  To  prevent  this,  we  have  a  power  to  suspend  the 
proeecation  of  this  ov  that  desire,  as  every  one  daily  may  experi- 
ment in  himself.  Tllis  seems  to  me  the  source  of  all  libertyxin 
this  seems  to  consist  that  which  is  (as  I  think  improperly)  callef 
*'  free-wilL** '}  For  during  this  suspension  of  anv  desire,  before  the 
will  be  determined  to  action,  and  the  action  (whichTollows  that 
determination)  done,  we  have  opportunity  to  examine,  view,  and 
judge  of  the  good  or  evil  of  what  we  are  going  to  do ;  and  when 
upon  due  examination  we  have  judged,  we  have  done  our  duty, 
all  that  we  can  or  ought  to  do  in  pursuit  of  our  happiness  ;  and  it 
is  not  a  fault  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature  to  aesire,  will  and 
act,  according  to  the  last  result  of  a  fair  examination. 

48.  To  be  determined  by  cur  own  judgment^  ia  no  restraint  to 
liberty. — ^This  is  so  &r  from  being  a  restraint  or  diminution  of 
freedom,  that  it  is  the  very  improvement  and  benefit  of  it ;  it  is 
not  an  abridgment,  it  is  the  end  and  use,  of  our  liberty ;  and  the 
farther  we  are  removed  from  such  a  determination,  the  nearer 
we  are  to  misery  and  shucei^.    A  perfect  indi£ferency  in  the, 
mind,  not  determinable  by  its  last  judgment  of  the  good  or  evill 
that  is  thought  to  attend  its  choice,  would  be  so  fiur  from  being  ■ 
an  advantage  and  excellency  of  an  intellectual  nature,  that  \t\ 
would  be  as  great  an  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  indifferency  to  j 
act  or  not  to  act  till  determined  by  the  will,  would  be  an  imper-  ' 
fection  on  the  other  side.    A  man  is  at  liberty  to  lift  up  his  hand 
to  his  head,  or  let  it  rest  quiet :  he  is  perfectlv  indifferent  in 
either ;  and  it  would  be  an  imperfection  in  him  if  he  wanted  that 
power,  if  he  were  deprived  of  that  indifferency.     But  it  would  be 
as  great  an  imperfection,  if  he  had  the  same  indifferency,  whether  i 
he  would  prefer  the  lifting  up  his  hand,  or  its  remaining  in  rest,  when 
it  would  save  his  head  or  eyes  from  a  blow  he  sees  coming :  it  is 
as  much  a  perfection  that  desire,  or  the  power  of  preferring, 
should  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the  power  of  acting  should 
be  determined  by  the  will;  and  the  certainer  such  determination 
is,  the  greater  is  the  perfection.    Nay^  were  we  determined  by  any ; 
thing  but  the  last  resvltof  our  own  minds  jodginff  of  the  eom  or' 
evil  of  any  aetion^arejrerfi  not  free  ;  the  very  end  of  our  freedomH 
being,  that  we  may  attain  the  good  we  choose.    And  thereforef  A 
every  man  is  puf  under  a  necessity  by  his  constitution,  as  an  in-l\ 
telligent  being,  to  be  determined  in  willing,  by  his  own  thought  i\ 
and  judgment,  what  is  best  for  him  to  do :  else  he  would  be  under  \  \ 
the  determination  of  some  other  than  himself,  which  is  want  ot 
liberty.    And  to  deny  that  a  man's  will,  in  every  determination,  i 
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follows  hia  own  jndffment,  is  to  say,  that  a  ifian  Mils  and  actA  for 
an  end  that  he  would  not  hare,  at  the  time  that  he  wills  and  acts 
for  it  For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  present  thouffhts  before  any 
other,  it  is  plain  he  then  thinks  better  of  it,  and  wonld  haye  it 
before  any  other,  unless  he  can  have  and  not  have  it,  will  and 
not  will  it,  at  the  same  time ;  a  oontradiction  too  manifest  to  be 
admitted. 

49.  Thsfreut  aamUs  am  $o  determin$oL — If  we  look  upon  those 
superior  beings  above  ns  who  enjoy  perfect  Lappiness,  we  shall 
have  reason  to  judge,  that  they  are  more  steadily  determined  in 
their  choice  of  gooathan  we ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
they  are  less  happy  or  less  free  than  we  are.  And  if  it  were  fit 
for  such  poor  finite  creatures  as  we  are  to  pronounce  what 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  could  do,  I  think  we  might  say 
that  Ood  himself  cannot  choose  what  is  not  good ;  the  free* 
dom  of  the  Almighty  hinders  not  his  being  determined  by  what 
is  best. 

60.  A  oorutafU  deternUnoHon  to  a  pursuit  of  happiMss^  no  | 
abndfffnerU  of  lib&riy, "^Bnt^  to  give  a  r^^ht  view  of  this  mistaken 
part  of  Uberty,  let. me  tak,  Would  any  one  be  a  changeling  be- 
euuse  he  is  less  determined  by  wise  considerations  than  a  wise  • 
man  ?  Is  it  worth  the  name  of  freedom  to  be  at  liberty  to  play 
the  fool,  and  draw  shame  and  misery  upon  a  man's  self!  If  to 
break  loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason,  and  to  want  that  restraint 
of  examination  and  iudgment  which  keeps  us  from  choosing  or 
doing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  true  liberty,  madpoen  and  fools  are  | 
the  only  freemen :  but  yet,  I  think,  nobody  would  choose  to  be 
mad  for  the  sake  of  such  liberty,  out  he  that  is  mad  already. 
The  constant  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  constraint  it  puts  upon 
us  to  act  for  it,  nobody,  I  think,  accounts  an  abridgment  of 
liberty,  or  at  least  an  abridgment  of  liberty  to  be  complained  ofl 
God  Almighty  himself  is  under  the  necessity  of  being  happy ; 
and  the  more  any  intelligent  being  is  so,  the  nearer  is  its  approach 
to  infinite  perfection  and  happiness.  That  in  this  state  of  igno- 
rance we  snort-sighted  creatures  might  not  mistake  true  felicity, 
we  are  endowed  with  a  power  to  suspend  any  particular  desire, 
and  keep  it  from  determining  the  will,  and  engaging  us  in  action* 
This  is  Handing  Ml,  where  we  are  not  sufficiently  assured  of  the  i 
way :  examination  is  conndiing  a  guide*  The  determination  of 
the  will  upon  inquiry,  ia  following  tAe  direction  of  that  guides  and 
be  that  has  a  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  according  as  such  de- 
termination directs,  is  a  free  agent ;  such  determination  abridvea 
not  that  power  wherein  liberty  consists.  He  that  hae  bis  chams 
knocked  off,  and  the  prison  doors  set  open  to  him,  is  perfectly  at 
liberty,  be<»rase  he  may  either  go  or  stay,  as  he  oest  likes; 
though  his  preierenoe  be  determined  to  stay,  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  or  illness  of  the  weather,  or  want  of  other  lodging. 
Ha  oeases  not  to  be  free ;  though  the  desire  of  soma  con  venienoei 
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to  Ld  had  there,  absoltiteljr  determines  his  preference,  and  makes 
him  stay  in  his  prison. 

61.  The  neceuitv  of  punutng  true  happinees,  the  fotmdation  of 
cil  liberty, — As  therefore  the  highest  perfection  of  intellectiml  J 
nature  lies  in  a  careful  and  constant  pursuit  of  true  and  solid  ; 
hi^piness,  so  the  care  of  ourselves,  that  we  mistake  not  imajnnarj  { 
for  real  happiness,  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  our  liberty. 
The  stronger  ties  we  have  to  an  uusdterable  pursuit  of  happiness 
in  ^enera^  which  is  our  greatest  good,  and  which,  as  such,  our 
desires  always  follow,  the  more  are  we  free  from  any  necessary 
determination  of  onr  will,  to  any  particular  action,  and  from  a 
necessary  compliance  with  our  desire  set  upon  any  particular 
aud  then  appearing  preferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  examined 
whether  it  has  a  tendency  to  or  be  inconsistent  with  our  real 
happiness :  and  therefore  till  we  are  as  much  informed  upon  this . 
inquiry  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  and  the  nature  of  the  case ' 
demands,  we  are,  by  the  necessity  of  preferring  and  pursuing  ^ 
true  happiness  as  our  greatest  good,  obliged  to  suspend  the  satis- ' 
faction  of  our  desire  in  particular  cases. 

62.  The  recuon  of  it, — This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  the 
liberty  of  intellectual  beings  in  their  constant  endeavours  after 
and  a  steady  prosecution  of  true  felicity,  that  they  can  suspend  ( 
this  prosecuticm  in  particular  cases  till  tiiey  have  looked  before  1 
them,  and  informed  themselves  whether  that  particular  thing  \ 
which  is  then  proposed  or  desired  lie  in  the  way  to  their  main 
end,  and  make  a  real  part  of  that  which  is  their  greatest  good  ; 
for  the  inclination  and  tendency  of  their  nature  to  happiness  is 
an  obligation  and  motive  to  them,  to  take  care  not  to  mistake  or 
miss  it ;  and  so  necessarily  puts  them  upon  caution,  deliberation, 
and  wariness  in  the  direction  of  their  particular  actions,  which  are 
the  means  to  obtain  it.    Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the 
pursuit  of  real  bliss,  the  same  necessity  with  the  same  force, 
establishes  suspense,  deliberation,  and  scrutiny  of  each  successive 
desire,  whether  the  satisfaction  of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our 
true  happiness,  and  mislead  us  from  it.    This,  as  seems  to  me,  is  1 
the  great  prrvitege  of  finite  intellectual  beings  ;  and  I  desire  it 
may  be  well  considered,  whether  the  great  inlet  and  exercise  of  | 
all  the  libertyjaen  have,  are  capable  of,  or  can  be  useful  to  them, 
and  that  whereon  depends  the  turn  of  their  actions,  does  not  lie 
in  this,  that  they  can  suspend  their  desires,  and  stop  them  from  J 
determining  their  wills  to  any  action,  till  they  have  duly  and  f 
fairly  examined  the  good  and  evil  of  it,  as  far  forth  as  the  weight  ] 
of  the  thing  requires.    This  we  are  able  to  do ;  and  when  we 
have  done  it,  we  have  done  our  duty,  and  all  that  is  in  our  power, 
and  indeed  all  that  needa    For,  smoe  the  will  supposes  Know- 
ledfre  to  guide  its  choice,  all  that  we  Can  do  is  to  hold  our  wills  ' 
.undetermined  till  we  have  examined  the  good  and  evil  of  what  ^ 
we  desire.    What  follows  after  that,  follows  in  a  chain  of  conso- ' 
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quences  linked  one  to  another,  all  dependin|^  on  the  last  deter- 
mination of  the  judgment ;  which,  whether  it  shall  be  upguan 
hasty  and  precipitate  view,  or  upon  a  due  and  mature  ez^fna^ 
tion,  is  in  our  power ;  experience  showing  ns,  that  in  most  cases 
we  are  able  to  suspend  the  present  satisfaction  of  any  desire. 

53.  Oavemment  of  our  passions,  tks  right  wnprovement  o/libert^, 
^But  if  an}'  extreme  disturbance  (as  sometimes  it  happens)  pos- 
sesses our  whole  mind,  as  when  the  pain  of  the  rack,  an  impetuous 
uneasiness,  as  of  loye,  anger,  or  any  other  violent  passion,  run* 
ning  away  with  us,  allows  us  not  the  liberty  of  thought^  and  we 
are  not  masters  enough  of  our  own  minds  to  consider  thoroughly 
aud  examine  finirly ;  God,  who  knows  our  frailty,  nities  our 
weakness,  and  requires  of  us  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  do, 
and  sees  what  was  and  what  was  not  in  our  power,  will  judge  as 
a  kind  and  merciful  Father.  But  the  forbearance  of  a  too  hasty 
compliance  with  our  desires,  the  moderation  and  restoraint^  of  our 
passions,  so  that  our  understandings  may  he  free  to  examine,  and 
reason  unbiassed  gives  its  judgment,  being  that  whereon  a  riffht 
direction  of  our  conduct  to  true  happiness  depends ;  it  is  in  mis 
we  should  employ  our  chief  care  and  endeavours.  In  this  we 
should  take  pains  to  suit  the  relish  of  our  minds  to  the  true 
intrinsio  good  or  ill  that  is  in  thin^,  and  not  permit  an  allowed  / 
or  supposed  possible  great  and  weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our 
thoughts  without  leaving  any  relish,  any  desire  of  itself  there, 
till,  by  a  due  consideration  of  its  true  worth,  we  have  formed 
appetites  in  our  minds  suitable  to  it,  and  made  ourselves  uneasy 
in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of  losing  it.  And  how  much 
this  is  in  every  one's  power,  by  making  resolutions  to  himself 
sudi  as  he  may  keep,  is  easy  for  every  one  to  try.  Nor  let  any 
one  say,  he  cannot  govern  his  passions,  nor  hinder  them  from 
breaking  out,  and  carrying  him  into  action ;  for  what  he  can  do 
before  a  prince,  or  a  ^eat  man,  he  can  do  alone,  or  in  the 
presence  ot  Grod,  if  he  will 

54.  How  men  come  topurstte  different  courses* — From  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  easy  to  give  account  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
though  ail  men  desire  happiness,  yet  their  wills  carry  them  so  . 
oontrarilv,  and  consequently  some  of  them  to  what  is  evil.    And 
lo  this  I  say,  that  the  various  and  contraiy  choices  that  men 
pake  in  the  world  do  not  argue  that  they  do  not  all  pursuey 
rood,  but  that  the  same  thing  is  not  good  to  every  man  alike.) 
This  variety  of  pursuits  shows  that  every  one  does  not  place  his 
happiness  in  the  same  thing,  or  choose  the  same  way  to  it.    Were  ■ 
all  the  concerns  of  man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  followed : 
study  and  knowledge,  and  another  hawking  and  hunting  ;  why 
one  chose  luxury  and   debauchery,  and  another  sobriety  and 
riches ;  would  not  be  because  every  one  of  these  did  not  aim  at 
his  own  happiness,  but  because  their  happiness  was  placed  in 

•  The  fenrth  folio  edition  hM  eowucli.— Knm 
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different  things.  And  therefore  it  was  a  right  anawer  of  the 
physician  to  his  patient  that  had  sore  eyes :  '^If  you  have  more 
pleasure  in  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the  use  of  your  sight,  wine 
18  good  for  you ;  but  if  the  pleasure  of  seeing  be  greater  to  you 
thui  that  of  drinking,  wine  is  naught" 

65.  The  mind  has  a  different  relish,  as  well  as  the  palate  ;  and  [ 
yon  will  as  fruitlesiily  endeavour  to  delight  all  men  with  riches' 
or  glory  (which  yet  some  men  place  their  happiness  in),  as  jrou 
would  to  satisfy  all  men's  hunger  with  cheese  or  lobsters  j  which^ 
though  very  agreeable  and  delicious  fare  to  some,  are  to  othei*rf 
extremely  nauseous  and  offensive :  and  many  people  would  with 
reason  prefer  the  griping  of  an  hungry  belly  to  those  dishes 
whidi  are  a  feast  to  others.  Hence  it  was,  I  think,  that  the 
philoflophers  of  old  did  in  vain  inquire,  whether  mmmum  bonum 
consisted  in  ridies,  or  bodily  delights,  or  virtue,  or  contemplation  T 
And  they  might  have  as  reasonably  disputed,  whether  the  best 
relish  were  to  be  found  in  apples,  plums,  or  nuts ;  and  have  di- 
vided themselves  into  sects  upon  it  For  as  pleasant  tastes  | 
depend  not  on  the  things  themselves,  but  their  agreeableness  to  I 
this  or  that  particular  palate,  wherein  there  is  great  variety  ;  sof 
the  greatest  nappiness  consists  in  the  having  those  things  which 
produce  Uie  greatest  pleasure,  and  in  the  alienee  of  those  which 
cause  any  disturbance,  any  pain.  Now,  these  to~  different^  men  ' 
are  verv  different  things.  If  therefore  men  in  this  life  only'  have 
hope,  if  in  this  life  they  can  only  enjoy,  it  is  not  strange  nor  un- 
reasonable that  they  should  seek  their  happiness  by  avoiding  all 
things  that  disease  them  here,  and  by  pursuing  all  that  delight 
them  ;  wherein  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  nnd  variety  and  difference. 
For  if  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  iufei*euce  is 
certainly  right,  "  Let  us  eat  and  dnnk^*'  let  ixB  enjoy  what  we 
delight  in,  **  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die.**  This,  1  think,  may 
serve  to  show  us  the  reason,  why,  though  all  men's  desires  tend 
to  happiness,  yet  they  are  not  moved  bv  the  same  object  Men 
may  diooee  different  things,  and  yet  all  choose  right,  supposing 
them  only  like  a  company  of  poor  insects,  whereof  some  are  bees, 
delighted  widi  flowers  and  their  sweetness;  others  beetles,  de- 
lighted with  other  kind  of  viands ;  which  having  enjoyed  for  a 
season,  they  should  cease  to  be,  and  exist  no  more  for  ever. 

66.  Haw  men  eome  to  choose  ill — These  things,  duly  weighed| 
will  give  us.  as  I  think,  a  clear  view  into  the  state  of  human 
liberty.  Liberty,  it  is  plain,  consists  in  a  power  to  do  or  not  to  i 
do,  to  do  or  forbear  doing,  as  we  will.  This  cannot  be  denied^ 
But  this  seeming  to  comprehend  only  the  actions  of  a  man  con- 
secutive  to  voUtion,  it  is  farther  inquired,  whether  he  be  at 
liber^  to  will  or  no  1  And  to  this  it  has  been  ansiK  ered,  that  in 
most  cases  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  forbear  the  act  of  volition  ; 
be  must  exert  an  act  of  his  will,  whereby  the  action  proposed  is 
made  to  exist,  or  not  to^xiat  V  But  yet  there  is  a  case  wherein  a 
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mau  is  at  liberty  in  respect  of  willing ;  and  that  is  the  choosing 
of  a  remote  good  as  an  «id  to  be  pnrsaed.    Here  a  man  may 
suspend  the  act  of  his  choice  from  being  determined  for  or  against 
I  the  thing  proposed,  till  he  has  examined  whether  it  be  reaily  of 

.  ^  a  nature  in  itself  and  consequences  to  make  him  happy  or  na 

X"  For  when  he  has  onee  chosen  it,  and  thereby  it  has  become  a 

Dart  of  his  happiness,  it* raises  desire;  and  that  proportionably 
gives  him  uoeasineM,  which  determines  his  will,  and  sets  him  at 
work  in  pursuit  of  his  choice  on  all  occasions  that  o£fer.  And 
here  we  may  see  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  man  may  justly 
incur  punishment,  though  it  be  certain  that  in  all  the  particular 
actions  that  he  wills,  he  does,  and  necessarily  does,  will  that 
which  he  then  judges  to  be  good.  //For  though  his  will  be  always 
determined  by  that  which  is  judged  good  by  his  understanding^ 
yet  it  excuses  him  not :  because  by  a  too  hasty  choice  of  his  own 
making,  he  has  imposed  on  himself  wrong  measures  of  ^ood  and 
eyil ;  which,  however  false  and  fallacious,  have  the  same  influence 
on  all  his  future  conduct  as  if  they  were  true  and  right  He^ 
has  vitiated  his  own  palate,  and  must  be  answerable  to  himself 
for  the  sickness  and  death  that  follows  from  it  The  eternal  law 
and  nature  of  things  must  not  be  altered  to  comply  with  his  ill- 
ordered  choice.  If  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  lioerty  he  had  to 
examine  what  would  really  and  truly  make  for  his  happiness, 
misleads  him,  the  miscarriages  that  follow  on  it  must  be  imputed 
to  his  own  election.  He  hiul  a  power  to  suspend  his  determina* 
i/ion :  it  was  given  him,  that  he  might  examine  and  take  care  of 
his  own  happiness,  and  look  that  he  were  not  deceived.  And  he 
could  never  judge  that  it  was  better  to  be  deceived  than  not,  in 
a  matter  of  so  great  and  near  concernment 

What  has  been  said  may  also  discover  to  us  the  reason  why 
men  in  this  world  prefer  different  things,  and  pursue  happiness 
by  contrary  courses.  But  yet,  since  men  are  always  constant 
and  in  earnest  in  matters  of  happiness  and  misery,  the  question 
still  remains,  how  men  come  often  to  prefer  the  worse  to  the 
better,  and  to  choose  that  which,  by  their  own  confession^  has 
made  them  miserable  7 

.  57.  To  account  for  the  various  and  contrary  ways  men  take, 
though  all  aim  at  being  happy,  we  must  consider  whence  the 
yarious  uneasinesses  that  determine  the  will  in  the  preference  of 
each  voluntary  action,  have  their  rise. 

(1.)  From  bodily  pain. — Some  of  them  come  from  causes  not  in 
our  power,  such  as  are  often  the  pains  of  the  body  from  want, 
disease,  or  outward  injuries,  as  the  rack,  &&,  which,  when  present^ 
and  violent,  operate  for  the  most  part  forcibly  on  the  will,  and 
turn  the  courses  of  men^s  lives  from  virtue,  piety,  and  religion, 
and  what  before  they  judged  to  lead  to  happiness ;  every  one  not 
endeavouring,  or,  through  disuse,  not  being  able,  by  the  con- 
templation of  remote  ana  future  good,  to  raise  in  himself  desire^ 
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of  them  Btrong  enough  to  eotmterbalance  the  nneasinesB  he  fe^le 
in  those  bodilj  torments,  and  to  keep  his  will  steadj?  in  the  choice 
of  those  actions  which  lead  to  future  happiness.  A  neighbour 
oonntry  has  heen  of  late  a  traffical  theatre,  from  which  we 
might  fetch  instanoes,  if  there  needed  any,  and  the  world  did  not 
m  all  eoantries  and  ages  furnish  examples  enough,  to  confirm 
that  reoeived  ohservation,  JVecesaitou  oogii  ad  twrpta;  and  ttiere^ 
fore  there  is  great  reason  for  us  to  pray,  '^  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation." 

(a)  Frcm  wrong  denres  anting  from  vfrong  judgmeni,^^Oi\iQT 
Bueasinessee  arise  from  our  desires  of  ahsent^ood  ;  which  desires 
always  bear  proportion  to  and  depend  on  the  judgment  we  make, 
and  the  relisn  we  hare,  of  any  absent  good  ;  in  both  which  we 
are  apt  to  be  variously  misled,  and  that  by  our  own  fault. 

58.  Our  judgment  of  present  good  or  evu  aimaye  rigM, — In  the 
first  place  I  shall  consider  the  wrong  judgments  men  make  of 
fhture  good  and  evil,  whereby  their  desires  are  misled.  For  as  to 
present  happiness  and  misery,  when  that  alone  comes  in  considera- 
tion, and  tne  consequences  are  quite  removed,  a  man  never 
chooses  amiss;  he  knows  what  b^t  pleases  him,  and  that  he 
actually  prefers.  Things  in  their  present  enjoyment  are  what 
they  seem ;  the  apparent  and  real  good  are,  in  this  case,  always 
the  same.  For  the  pain  or  pleasure  being  just  so  great  and  no 
greater  than  it  is  felt,  the  present  good  or  evil  is  really  so  much 
as  it  appears.  And  therefore  were  every  action  of  ours  con- 
cluded within  itself,  and  drew  no  conseouences  after  it,  we  should 
undoubtedly  never  err  in  our  choice  of  good ;  we  should  always 
infallibly  prefer  the  best  Were  the  pains  of  honest  industiy, 
and  of  starving  with  hunger  and  cola  set  together  before  us» 
nobody  would  be  in  doubt  which  to  choose :  were  the  satisfao- 
tion  of  a  lust,  and  the  joys  of  heaven,  offered  at  once  to  any  one's 
present  possession,  he  would  not  balance  or  err  in  the  determina- 
tion of  his  choice. 

59.  But  since  our  voluntary  actions  carnr  not  all  the  happinesa  | 
and  misery  that  depend  on  them  along  with  them  in  their  present 
performance,  but  are  the  precedent  causes  of  good  and  evil,  which! 
they  draw  after  them,  and  bring  upon  us  when  they  themselves^ 
are  past  and  cease  to  be ;  our  desires  look  beyond  oar  present 
enjoyments,  and  carry  the  mind  out  to  absent  good,  according  to 
the  necessity  which  we  think  there  is  of  it  to  the  making  or 
Increase  of  our  happiness.  It  is  our  opinion  of  such  a  necessity 
that  gives  it  its  attraction :  without  that,  we  are  not  moved  by 
absent  good.  For  in  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  and  sensible  of  here,  wherein  we  enjoy  but 
one  pleasure  at  once,  which,  when  all  uneasiness  is  away,  is, 
whilst  it  lasts,  sufficient  to  make  us  think  ourselves  happy ;  it  is 
Bot  all  remote  and  even  apparent  good  that  affects  us.  Because 
the  indolency  and  enjoyment  we  have  sufficing  for  our  preaent 
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happiness,  we  desire  not  to  ventare  the  change :  since  we  judge, 
that  we  are  happy  already,  being  content,  and  that  is  enoa^ 
For  who  is  content,  is  happy.  But  as  soon  as  any  new  uneasi- 
ness comes,  this  happiness  is  disturbed,  and  we  are  set  afresh  on 
work  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

60.  From  a  vn'img  judgment  of  what  makes  a  necessary  part  of 
Vieir  happiness, — Their  aptness  therefore  to  conclude  that  they 
»ji  be  happy  without  it,  is  one  great  occasion  that  men  oflen 
are  not  raised  to  the  desire  of  the  greatest  absent  good.  For 
whilst  such  thoughts  possess  them,  the  joys  of  a  future  state 
move  them  not ;  they  have  little  concern  or  uneasiness  about 
them  ;  and  the  wiil,  free  from  the  determination  of  such  desires, 
is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions,  and  to  the  removal 
of  those  uneasinesses  which  it  then  feels  in  its  want  of  and  long- 
ings after  them.  Change  but  a  man's  view  of  these  things  ;  let 
him  see  that  virtue  and  religion  are  necessary  to  his  happiness ; 
let  him  look  into  the  future  state  of  bliss  or  misery,  and  see  their 
God  the  righteous  Judge  ready  to  ^  render  to  every  man  accord* 
ing  to  his  deeds ;  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well* 
doing  seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life ; 
but  unto  every  soul  that  doth  evil,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribu- 
lation and  anguish  f  to  him,  I  say,  who  hath  a  prospect  of  the 
different  state  of  perfect  happiness  or  misery  that  attends  all 
men  after  this  life,  depending  on  their  behaviour  here,  the  mea- 
sures of  good  and  evil  that  govern  his  choice  are  mightily 
changed.  For,  since  nothing  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  this  life 
can  ^ar  any  proportion  to  endless  nappiness  or  exquisite  misery 
of  an  immortal  soul  hereafter,  actions  in  his  power  will  have 
their  preference,  not  according  to  the  transient  pleasure  or  pain 
that  accompanies  or  follows  them  here,  but  as  they  serve  to 
secure  that  perfect  durable  happiness  hereafter. 

61.  A  more  particidar  account  of  wrong  Judgments. — But,  to 
account  more  particularly  for  the  misery  that  men  often  bring 
on  themselves,  notwithstanding  that  they  do  all  in  earnest  pur- 
sue happiness,  we  must  consider  how  things  come  to  be  repre* 
seuted  to  our  desires  under  deceitful  appearances :  and  that  is 
by  the  judgment  pronouncing  wrongly  concerning  them.  To 
See  how  fiir  this  reaches,  and  what  are  the  causes  of  wrong 
judgment,  we  must  remember  that  things  are  judged  good  or 
bad  in  a  double  sense. 

First.  That  which  is  properly  good  or  bad,  is  nothing  but 
barely  pleasure  or  pain. 

Secondly.  Because  not  only  present  pleasure  and  pain,  but 
that  also  which  is  apt  by  its  efficacy  or  consequences  to  bring  it 
upon  us  at  a  distance,  is  a  proper  object  of  our  desires,  and  apt 
to  move  a  creature  that  has  foresight ;  therefore,  things  also  that 
draw  after  them  pleasure  and  pain  are  considered  as  good  and 
•viL 
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62.  The  wrong  judgment  that  misleads  ns,  and  makes  the  will 
often  fasten  on  the  worst  side,  lies  in  misreporting  upon  the 
various  com^iarisons  of  these.  The  wrong  judgment  I  am  here 
speaking  of,  u  not  what  one  man  may  think  of  uie  determination 
of  another,  but  what  every  man  himself  must  confess  to  be 
wrong.  For,  since  I  lay  it  for  a  certain  ground,  that  every  in« 
telligent  being  really  seeks  happiness,  which  consists  in  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasure,  without  any  considerable  mixture  ol 
uneasiness  ;  it  is  impossible  any  one  should  willingly  put  into 
his  own  draught  any  bitter  ingredient,  <Hr  leave  out  any  thing 
in  his  power  that  would  tend  S3  his  satisfaction  and  the  com- 
pleting of  his  happiness,  but  only  by  wrong  judgment.  I  shall 
not  here  speak  of  that  mistake  which  is  the  consequence  of 
invincible  error,  which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  wrong  judg- 
ment ;  but  of  that  wrong  judgment  which  every  man  himsdf 
must  confess  to  be 'A). 

63.  In  comparing  preserU  and  future, — I.  Therefore,  as  to  pre- 
sent pleasure  and  pain,  the  mind,  as  has  been  said,  never  mis- 
takes that  which  is  really  good  or  evil ;  that  which  is  the  greater 
pleasure  or  the  greater  pain  is  really  just  as  it  appears.  But 
though  present  pleasure  and  pain  show  their  difference  and 
degrees  so  plainly  as  not  to  leave  room  for  mistake,  yet  when  we 
compare  present  pleasure  or  pain  with  future  (which  is  usually 
the  case  m  the  most  important  determinations  of  the  will),  we 
often  make  wrong  judgments  of  them,  taking  our  measures  of 
them  in  di£ferent  positions  of  distance.  Objects  near  our  view 
are  apt  to  be  thought  greater  than  those  of  a  larger  size  that  are 
more  remote :  and  so  it  is  with  pleasures  and  patuE:  the  present 
IS  ant  to  carry  it,  and  those  at  a  distance  have  the  disadvantage 
in  the  comparison.  Thus  most  men,  like  spendthrift  heirs,  are 
apt  to  judge  a  little  in  hand  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come  ; 
and  so^  for  small  matters  in  possession,  part  with  great  ones  in 
reversion.  But  that  this  is  a  wrong  judgment,  every  one  must 
allow,  let  his  pleasure  consist  in  whatever  it  will :  since  that 
which  is  future  will  certainly  come  to  be  present ;  and  then, 
liaving  the  same  advantage  of  nearness,  will  show  itself  in  its 
loll  dimensions,  and  discover  his  wilful  mistake  who  judged  of  it 
by  unequal  measures.  Were  the  pleasure  of  drinking  accom 
fMinied,  the  very  moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glass,  with  that 
sick  stomach  and  aching  head  which,  in  some  men,  are  sure  to 
follow  not  many  hours  after,  I  think  nobody,  whatever  pleasure 
he  had  in  his  cups,  would,  on  these  conditions,  ever  let  wine 
touch  his  lips ;  which  yet  he  daily  swaUows,  and  the  evil  side 
oomes  to  be  chosen  oidy  by  the  fallacy 'of  a  little  difference  in 
time.  But  if  pleasure  or  pain  can  be  sd"  lessened  only  by  a  few 
hours'  removal,  how  much  more  will  it  be  so,  by  a  &rther  dis- 
tance, to  a  man  that  will  not  by  a  right  judgment  do  what 
time  will^  i.  a,  bring  it  home  to  himself^  ana  eonaider  it  as  pre-' 
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Bent,  and  there  take  its  trae  dimensiona  I  Thia  is  the  way  we 
usaally  impose  on  ounelTes,  in  respect  of  bare  pleasnre  and  paki» 
or  the  tme  degrees  of  happinesa  or  nuseiy :  the  fhtare  loses  its 
jast  proportion,  and  what  is  present  obtains  the  preference  as 
the  greater.  I  mention  not  here  the  wrong  judgment  wherebj 
the  absent  are  not  only  lessened,  but  redaoM  to  perfect  nothing  ; 
when  men  enjoy  what  they  can  in  present,  and  make  sure  of 
that,  concluding  amiss  that  no  evil  will  hence  follow.  For  that 
lies  not  in  comparing  the  greatness  of  future  good  and  evil,  which 
is  that  we  are  here  speaking  of ;  but  in  another  sort  of  wrong, 
judgment,  which  is  concemiug  good  or  evil,  as  it  is  considered  to 
DC  the  cause  and  procurement  of  pleasure  or  pain  that  will 
follow  from  it 

64.  CattMB  ofthig, — The  cause  of  our  judging  smiss  when  we 
compare  our  present  pleasure  or  pain.sith'  ^»tttre,.<8fifini8  taJBfB 
to  be  the  weak  and  narrow  constitution  of  our  minds.  We  can- 
not weU  enjoy  two  pleasures'-Kt  oneo^  mnoh  less  any  pleaaure 
almost  whilst  pain  possesses  us.  The  nresent  pleasure,  if  it  be 
not  very  languid  and  almost  none  at  all,  fills  our  narrow  souls^ 
and  so  takes  up  the  whole  mind  that  it  scarce  leaves  any  thought 
of  things  absent :  or  if  among  our  pleasures  there  are  some  which 
are  not  strong  enough  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  things  at  a 
distance,  yet  we  have  so  great  an  abhorrence  of  pain  that  a  little 
of  it  extinguishes  all  our  pleasures :  a  little  bitter  mingled  in  our 
cup  leaves  no  relish  of  the  sweet.  Hence  it  comes  that,  at  any 
rate,  we,desire  to  be  rid  of  the  present  evil,  which  we  are  apt  to 
think  nothihg  absent  can  equal ;  because  under  the  present  pain 
we  find  not  ourselves  capable  of  any  the  least  degi'ee  of  happiness, 
i— Men's  daily  complaints  are  a  loud  proof  of  this :  the  pain  that 
ai|y  one  actually  feels  is  still  of  all  other  the  worst ;  and  it  is  with 
anguish  they  cry  out,  ^  Any  rather  than  this !  nothing  can  be  so 
intolerable  as  what  I  now  suffer !  **  And  therefore  our  whole 
endeavours  and  thoughts  are  intent  to  get  rid  of  the  present  evil, 
before  all  things,  as  the  first  necessary  condition  to  our  happiness, 
let  what  will  follow.  Nothing,  as  we  passionately  think,  can 
exceed  or  almost  equal  the  uneasiness  tnat  sits  so  heavy  upon 
us.  And  because  the  abstinence  from  a  present  pleasure  that 
offers  itself  is  a  pain,  nay,  oftentimes  a  very  great  one,  the  desire 
being  inflamed  oy  a  near  and  tempting  object ;  it  is  no  wonder 
that  that  operates  after  the  same  manner  pain  does,  and  lessens 
in  our  thoughts  what  is  future ;  and  so  forces  us,  as  it  were, 
blindfolded  into  its  embraces. 

65.  Add  to  this,  that  absent  good,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing; 
future  pleasure,  especially  if  of  a  sort  which  we  are  unacquainted 
with,  seldom  is  able  to  counterbalance  any  uneasiness,  either  of 
pain  or  desire,  which  is  present.  For  its  greatness  being  no  more 
tban  what  shall  be  really  tasted  when  enjoyed,  men  are  apt  enough 
to  lessen  that^  to  make  it  give  place  to  any  present  desire:  amcL 
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eonclade  with  themselres,  that  when  it  comes  to  trial  it  may 
poasibly  not  answer  the  report  or  opmioti  that  generally  passes 
of  it,  they  having  often  found  that  not  only  what  others  have 
magnified,  bat  even  what  they  themselves  have  enjoyed  with 
great  pleasure  and  delight  at  one  time,  has  proved  insipid  or 
nauseous  at  another ;  and  therefore  they  see  nothing  in  it  for 
which  they  should  forego  a  present  enjoyment  But  that  this  is 
a  false  way  of  judging  when  applied  to  the  happiness  of  another 
life,  they  must  confess,  unless  they  will  say,  God  cannot  make 
those  happy  he  designs  to  be  so.  For  that  being  intended  for  a 
state  of  happiness,  it  must  certainly  be  agreeable  to  eveiy  oneVi 
wish  and  aesire:  could  we  suppose  their  relishes  as  different 
there  as  they  are  here,  yet  the  manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every 
one*s  palate.  Thus  much  of  the  wrong  judgment  we  make  of 
present  and  future  pleasure  and  pain,  when  they  are  compared 
together,  and  so  the  absent  considered  as  future. 

66.  In  oonsidermg  oonseqtcenoes  of  aeUons. — ^IL  As  to  things 
good  or  bad  in  their  consequences,  and  b^  the  aptness  is  in  them  to 
procure  us  good  or  evil  in  the  future,  we  judge  amiss  several  ways. 

(1.)  When  we  judge  that  so  much  evil  does  not  really  depend 
on  them,  as  in  truth  there  does. 

(2.)  When  we  judge,  that  though  the  consequence  be  of  that 
moment,  yet  it  is  not  of  that  certainty  but  that  it  may  otherwise 
fall  out  or  eke  by  some  means  be  avoided,  as  by  industry,  address, 
change,  repentance,  &c.  That  these  are  wrong  ways  of  jndffing 
were  easy  to  show,  in  every  particular,  if  I  would  examine  them 
at  large  singly :  but  I  shall  only  mention  this  in  general,  viz., 
that  it  is  a  very  wrong  and  Irrational  way  of  proceeding,  to 
venture  a  greater  good  for  a  less  upon  uncertain  guesses,  and 
before  a  due  examination  be  made,  proportionable  to  the  weight- 
iness  of  the  matter,  and  the  concernment  it  is  to  us  not  to 
mistake.  This,  1  think,  every  one  must  confess,  especially  if  he 
considers  the  usual  cautses  of  this  wrong  judgment,  whereof  these 
following  are  some.' 

67.  Causes  of  this, — L  Ignorance :  He  that  judges  without 
informinc:  himself  to  the  utmost  that  he  is  capable,  cannot  acquit 
himself  of  judging  amiss. 

II.  Inadvertency:  When  a  man  overlooks  even  that  which  he 
does  know.  This  is  an  affected  and  present  ignorance,  which 
misleads  our  judgments  as  much  as  the  other.  Judging  is,  as  it 
w«ire,  balancing  an  account,  and  determining  on  which  side  the 
odds  lie.  If,  therefore,  either  side  be  huddled  up  in  haste,  and 
several  of  the  sums  that  should  have  gone  into  the  reckoning  be 
uverlooked  and  left  out,  this  precipitancy  causes  as  wrong  a 
Judgment  as  if  it  were  a  perfect  ignorance.  That  which  most 
commonly  causes  this,  is  the  pre  valency  of  some  present  pleasurf^ 
or  pain,  heightened  by  our  feeble  passionate  nature,  most 
strongly  wrought  on  by  what  is  present.     To  check  this  pre^ 
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dpitaucy,  our  understanding  and  reason  was  given  us,  if  we  will 
make  a  right  use  of  it  to  search  and  see,  and  then  judge  thereupon* 
Without  liberty,  the  understanding  would  be  to  no  purpose :  and 
without  understanding,  liberty  (if  it  oould  be)  would  signify 
nothing.  If  a  man  sees  what  would  do  him  good  or  harm, 
what  would  make  him  happy  or  miserable,  without  being  abla 
to  move  himself  one  step  towards  or  from  it,  what  is  he  the 
better  for  seeing  ?  And  he  that  is  at  liberty  to  nuuble  in  perfect 
darkness,  what  is  his  liberty  better  than  if  he  were  driven  up 
and  down  as  a  bubble  by  the  force  of  the  wind  7  The  being 
acted  by  a  blind  impulse  from  without  or  from  within,  is  little 
odds.  The  first,  therefore,  and  mat  use  of  liberty  is,  to  hinder 
blind  (precipitancy ;  the  principal  exercise  of  freedom  is,  to  stand 
still,  open  the  eyes,  look  about,  and  take  a  view  of  the  conse- 
quence of  what  we  are  going  to  do,  as  much  as  the  weight  of  the 
matter  requires.  How  much  sloth  and  negligence,  heat  and 
passion,  the  prevaleucy  of  fashion,  or  acquired  indispositions,  do 
severally  contribute  on  occasion  to  these  wrong  judgments,  I  shall 
not  here  farther  inquire.  I  shall  only  add  one  other  false  judg- 
ment, which  I  think  necessary  to  mention,  because,  perhaps,  it  is> 
little  taken  notice  of,  though  of  great  influence.  ^ 

68.  Wrong  judgment  of  what  is  neoessaiy  to  our  happiness, — ^All 
men  desire  happiness,  that  is  past  doubt:  but,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  when  they  are  rid  of  pain,  thev  are  apt  to  take 
up  with  any  pleasure  at  hand,  or  that  custom  has  endeared  to 
them,  to  rest  satisfied  in  that ;  and  so  being  haj^y,  till  some 
new  desire,  by  making  them  uneasy,  disturbs  that  happiness, 
and  shows  them  that  they  are  not  so,  they  look  no  farther ;  nor 
is  the  will  determined  to  any  action  in  pursuit  of  any  other 
known  or  apparent  good.  For,  since  we  find  that  we  cannot 
enjoy  all  sorts  of  gocS,  but  one  excludes  another ;  we  do  not  fix 
our  desires  on  every  apparent  greater  good,  unless  it  be  judged 
to  be  necessary  to  our  happiness  :  if  we  think  we  can  be  happy 
without  it,  it  moves  us  not.  This  is  another  occasion  to  men  of 
judging  wrong,  when  they  take  not  that  to  be  necessary  to  their 
happiness  which  really  Is  so.  This  mistake  misleads  us  both  in 
the  choice  of  the  good  we  aim  at,  and  very  often  in  the  means  to 
it,  when  it  is  a  remote  good.  But,  which  way  ever  it  be,  either 
by  placing  it  where  really  it  is  not,  or  by  neglecting  the  means 
as  not  necessary  to  it,  when  a  man  misses  his  spreat  end,  happi- 
ness, he  will  acknowledffe  he  judgeth  not  rignt  That  which 
contributes  to  this  mistake,  is  the  real  or  supposed  unpleasant- 
ness of  the  actions,  which  are  the  way  to  this  end ;  it  seeming  so 
preposterous  a  thing  to  men  to  make  themselves  uuhappy  iui 
order  to  happiness,  that  they  do  not  easily  bring  themselves  to  it 

69.  We  can  change  the  offreeableness  or  cUsagreeableness  in  things.  • 
—The  last  inquiry,  thereiore,  concerning  this  matter  is.  Whether 
it  be  in  a  man*8  power  to  change  the  pleasantness  and  unpleasant- 
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ness  that  accompanies  anj  sort  of  action  ?  And,  as  to  that,  it  is 
plain  hi  many  cases  he  can.  Men  may  and  should  correct  their 
palat^  and  give  a  relish  to  what  either  has,  or  thej  suppose  has, 
none.  The  relish  of  the  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  body, 
and  like  that,  too,  may  be  altered ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  men  cannot  change  the  displeasinsness  or  indifferency  that 
is  in  actions  into  pleasure  and  desire,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is 
in  their  power.  A  due  consideration  will  do  it  in  some  cases ; 
and  practice,  application,  and  custom  in  most.  Bread  or  tobacco 
may  be  neglected,  where  they  are  shown  to  be  useful  to  health, 
because  of  an  indifferency  or  disrelish  to  them ;  reason  and  con- 
sideration at  first  recommends  and  begins  their  trial,  and  use 
finds  or  custom  makes  them  pleasant  That  this  is  so  in  virtue, 
too,  is  very  certain.  Actions  ai'e  pleasing  or  displeasing,  either 
in  themselves,  or  considered  as  a  means  to  a  greater  and  more 
desirable  end.  The  eating  of  a  well-seasoned  dish,  suited  to  a 
man*s  palate,  may  move  the  mind  by  the  delight  itself  that 
accompanies  the  eating,  without  refercDce  to  any  other  end :  to 
which  the  consideration  of  the  pleasure  there  is  in  health  and 
strength  (to  which  that  meat  is  subservient)  may  add  a  new 

Eisto,  able  to  make  us  swallow  an  ill-relished  potion.  In  the 
tter  of  these,  any  action  is  rendered  more  or  less  pleasing  only 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  end,  and  the  being  more  or  less  per- 
suaded of  its  tendency  to  it,  or  necessary  connection  with  it : 
but  the  pleasure  of  the  action  itself  is  best  acquired  or  increased 
by  use  and  practice.  Trials  often  reconcile  us  to  that  which  at 
a  distance  we  looked  on  with  aversion,  and  by  repetitions  wear  ' 
us  into  a  liking  of  what  possibly  in  the  first  essay  displeased  us. 
Habits  have  powerful  charms,  and  put  so  strong  attractions  of 
easiness  and  pleasure  into  what  we  accustom  ourselves  to,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  to  do,  or  at  least  be  easy  in  the  omission  of, 
actions  which  habitual  practice  has  suited,  and  thereby  recom- 
mends to  us.  Though  this  be  very  visible,  and  every  one's 
experience  shows  him  he  can  do  so  ;  yet  it  is  a  part  in  the  con- 
duct of  men  towards  their  happiness  neglected  to  a  degree,  that 
it  wiU  be  possibly  entertained  as  a  paradox,  if  it  be  said,  that 
men  can  make  things  or  actions  more  or  less  pleasing  to  them- 
selves ;  and  thereby  remedy  that  to  which  one  may  justly  impute 
a  great  deal  of  their  wandering.  Fashion  and  the  common 
opinion  having  settled  wrong  notions,  and  education  and  custom 
Jl  habits,  the  just  values  of  things  are  misplaced,  and  the 
palates  of  men  corrupted.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  rectify 
these ;  and  contrary  habits  change  our  pleasures,  and  give  a 
relish  to  that  which  is  necessary  or  conducive  to  our  happiness. 
This  every  one  must  confess  he  can  do  ;  and  when  happiness  is 
lost,  and  misery  overtakes  him,  he  will  confess  he  did  amiss  in 
neglectine  it^  and  condemn  himself  for  it :  and  I  ask  every  ODfl^ 
irhether  he  has  not  often  done  so  ] 
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70.  Pref0renoe  of  vio$  to  virtuef  a  manifutwrong  judgmmt,^-! 
flhall  not  enlarge  any  farther  on  the  wrong  jadgmente,  and  neg- 
lect of  what  ia  in  their  power,  whereby  men  mislead  themselvea. 
Thia  would  make  a  yolame,  and  is  not  my  boaineaa.  But  what- 
erer  fiilae  notiona  or  ahamefol  neglect  of  what  ia  in  their  power, 
may  pat  men  out  of  their  way  to  happineai>»  and  diatract  thein, 
aa  we  see,  into  so  different  oourBea  of  life,  thia  yet  ia  certain, 
that  morality,  eatabliahed  upon  ita  true  foundationa,  cannot  but 
determine  the  choice  in  any  one  that  will  but  consider :  and  he 
that  will  not  be  ao  far  a  rational  creature,  aa  to  reflect  seriously 
upon  infinite  happiness  and  miseiy,  must  needs  condemn  himself 
aa  not  making  that  use  of  hia  undeestandin?  he  should.  ^  The 
rewards  and  puniahmenta  of  another  life,  which  the  Almighty 
has  establiahed  aa  the  enforoementa  of  his  law,  are  of  weighty 
enough  to  determine  the  choice  against  whatever  pleaaare  or* 
pun  thia  life  can  show,  when  the  eternal  state  is  considered  but 
in  its  bare  posaibility,  which  nobody  can  make  any  doubt  oC*^ 
He  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  endless  happiness  to  be  but  the 
possible  consequence  of  a  good  life  here,  and  the  contrary  state  > 
the  possible  reward  of  a  bad  one,  must  own  himself  to  ja<|go 
▼ery  much  amiss  if  he  does  not  conclude,  that  a  virtuous  life, 
with  the  certain  expectation  of  everlasting  bliaa  which  may 
come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  &  vicious  one,  with  the  fear  of  that 
dreadful  state  of  misery  which  it  is  very  possible  may  oyertake 
the  guilty,  or  at  beat  the  terrible  uncertain  hope  of  annihilation. 
This  is  evidently  so,  though  the  Tirtnous  life  nere  had  nothing 
but  pain,  and  the  vicious  continual  pleaaure :  which  yet  is,  for 
^  the  most  part,  quite  otherwiae,  and  wicked  men  have  not  much 
the  odda  to  brag  of  even  in  their  present  poeacstiion ;  nay,  all 
thmgs  rightly  considered,  have,  I  think,  even  Uie  worst  pai-t 
here.  But  when  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  scale,  against 
infinite  misery  in  the  other ;  if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the  pioua 
man  if  he  mistakes,  be  the  best  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to  if 
he  be  in  the  right,  who  can  without  madness  run  the  Teuture  t 
Who  in  hia  wits  would  chooee  to  come  within  a  possibility  of 
infinite  miaery,  which  if  he  mias,  there  ie  yet  nothing  to  be  got 
by  that  hazard !  Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  sober  man 
■rentures  nothing  against  infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  ex- 
pectation cornea  to  pass.  If  the  good  man  be  in  the  rights  he  ia 
eternally  happy ;  if  he  mistakes,  he  ia  not  miserable,  he  feela 
nothing.  On  the  other  side^  if  the  wicked  be  in  the  right,  he  is 
not  happy  ;  if  he  mistakes^  he  is  infinitely  miserable.  Must  it 
not  be  a  most  HianifiMit  wrong  judgment,  that  doea  not  presently 
see  to  whioh  side,  in  this  case^  the  preference  is  to  be  g^ven  t  I 
have  forborne  to  mention  any  thing  of  the  certainty  or  probabi- 
lity of  a  future  Btat<>,  deaiffning  here  to  show  the  wrong  jud^ 
ment  that  any  one  most  allow  he  makes  upon  his  own  prinoiplea, 
uud  how  he  pleases,  who  prefers  the  short  pleaaures  of  a  yiaoua 
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fife  vpon  taaj  oosmderation,  whikt  he  knows,  and  cannot  but  bo 
eertam,  that  a  future  life  is  at  least  possible. 

71.  BeeapUulatum, — To  conclude  this  inqaiiy  into  human 
liberty,  which,  as  it  stood  before,  I  myself  from  the  beginnini; 
fearing,  and  a  very  judicious  friend  of  mine  since  the  publication 
suspecting,  to  have  some  mistake  in  it,  though  he  could  not  par- 
iioularly  show  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  stricter  review  of  this 
chapter :  wherein  lighting  upon  a  very  easy  and  scarce  observable 
■lip  I  had  made  in  putting  one  seemingly  indifferent  word  for 
another,  that  discovery  opened  to  me  this  present  view,  which 
here»  in  this  second  edition,  I  submit  to  the  learned  world, 
and  which*  in  short,  ia  this :  Liberty  Is  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  I 
act,  aeeording  as  the  mind  directs.  A  power  to  direct  the  opera- ' 
live  &oulties  to  motion  or  rest  in  particular  mstanoes,  is  that 
which  we  call  tiie  "^  wilL"  That  which  in  the  train  of  our  volun- 
tary actions  determines  the  will  to  any  change  of  operation,  is  i 
some  present  uneasiness,  which  is,  or  at  least  Is  alwavs  accom- 
panied with,  that  oC  desire.  Desire  is  alwa^  moved  by  evil,  to 
fly  it;  because  a  totid  freedom  from  pain  always  makes  a 
neoessaiy  part  of  our  happiness :  but  every  good,  nay,^  every  . 
greater  good,  does  not  constantly  move  desire,  because  it  may 
not  make,  or  may  not  be  taken  to  make,  ainr  necessary  part  of  oar 
h^pinesB.  For  all  that  we  deirire  js  only  to  ge  happy,  fiut  though 
this  general  desire  of  happiness'  operates  constantly  and  invari-. 
ably,  yet  the  satis&ction  of  any  particular  desire  can  pe  suspended 
from  determining  the  will  to  any  subservient  action,  till  we  have 
maturely  examined  whether  the  particular  apparent  good,  which 
we  then  desire,  makes  a  part  of  our  real  happiness,  or  be  consis- 
tent or  inconsistent  with  it  The  result  of  our  judgment  upon 
that  examination,  ia  what  ultimately  determines  the  man,  who 
could  not  be  free  if  his  will  were  determined'  by  any  thing  but 
kis  own  desire,  guided  by  his  own  judgment  I  know  that  liberty 
by  some  is  pla^d  in  an  indifferency  of  the  man,  antecedent  to 
the  determination  of  his  will.  I  wish  they  who  lav  so  much  stress 
on  such  an  "  antecedent  indifferency,"  as  they  call  it,  had  told  us 
plainly  whether  this  supposed  indbferency  be  antecedent  to  the 
thought  and  judgment  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the 
decree  of  the  wifl.  For  it  is  pretty  hard  to  state  it  between 
them ;  i  A,  immediately  after  the  jud^ent  of  the  understanding, 
and  before  the  determination  of  the  will ;  because  the  determina- 
tion of  tlie  will  immediately  follows  the  judgment  of  the  under- 
standing :  and  to  place  liberty  in  an  indifferency  antecedent  to  the 
thought  and  judgment  of  the  understanding,  seems  to  me  to  place 
Ubertv  in  a  state  of  darkness,  wherein  we  can  neither  see  nor  say 
any  thing  of  it ;  at  least  it  places  it  in  a  subject  incapable,  of  it, 
no  agent  bein^  allowed  capable  of  liberty,  but  in  consequence  of 
thougbt  and  judgment  I  am  not  nice  about  phrases,  and 
Ihcielbcn  consent  to  say.  with  those  that  love  to  speak  so,  that 
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libertj  is  placed  in  indifferency ;  but  it  is  in  an  indifferency  that 
remains  after  the  judgment  of  the  understanding ;  yea,  even  after 
the  determination  of  the  will :  and  that  is  an  indifferency  not  of 
the  man ;  (for  after  he  has  once  judged  which  is  best,  -viz.,  to  do, 
or  forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indifferent ;)  but  an  indifferency  of  the 
operative  powers  of  the  man,  which,  remaining  equally  able  to 
operate  or  to  forbear  operating  after  as  before  the  decree  of  the 
will,  are  in  a  state  which,  if  one  pleases,  may  be  called  "  indiffer- 
ency  ;"  and  as  far  as  this  indifferency  reaches,  a  man  is  free,  and 
no  farther.  V,  g.,  I  have  the  ability  to  move  my  hand,  or  to  let 
it  rest ;  that  operative  power  is  indifferent  to  move  or  not  to 
move  my  hand :  I  am,  then,  in  that  respect  perfectly  free.  My 
will  determines  that  operative  power  to  rest:  I  am  yet  free, 
because  the  indifferency  of  that  my  operative  power  to  act  or  not 
to  act  still  remains ;  the  power  of  moving  my  hand  is  not  at  all 
impaired  by  the  determination  of  my  will,  which  at  present  orders 
rest ;  the  indifferency  of  that  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  is  just 
as  it  was  before,  as  will  appear  if  the  will  puts  it  to  the  trial,  by 
ordering  the  contrary.  But  if  during  the  rest  of  my  hand  it  be 
seized  by  a  sudden  palsy,  the  Indifferency  of  that  operative  power 
is  gone,  and  with  it  my  liberty ;  I  have  no  longer  freedom  in  that 
respect,  but  am  under  a  necessity  of  letting  my  hand  rest  On 
the  other  side,  if  my  hand  be  put  into  motion  by  a  convulsion, 
the  indifferency  of  that  operative  faculty  is  taken  away  by  that 
motion,  and  my  liberty  in  that  case  is  lost :  for  I  am  under  a 
necessity  of  having  my  hand  move.  I  have  added  this,  to  show 
in  what  sort  of  indifferency  liberty  seems  to  me  to  consist,  and 
not  in  any  other,  real  or  imaginary. 

72.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  liberty 
are  of  so  great  importance,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  this 
digressiouj  which  my  attempt  to  explain  it  has  led  me  into.    The 
ideas  of  will,  volition,  liberty,  and  necessity,  in  this  diapter  of 
power,  came  naturally  in  my  way.    In  a  former  edition  of  this 
treatise,  1  gave  an  account  of  my  thoughts  concerning  them, 
according  to  the  light  I  then  had :  and  now,  as  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  not  a  worshipper  of  my  own  doctrines,  I  own  some  change  of  i 
my  opinion,  whicn  I  think  I  have  discovered  ground  for.    In 
what  I  first  writ,  I  with  an  unbiassed  indifferency  followed  truth 
whither  I  thought  she  led  me.    But  neither  being  so  vainlGrtO| 
fancy  infallibility,  nor  so  disingenuous  as  to  dissemble  my  mis* ' 
takes  for  fear  of  blemishing  my  reputation,  I  have,  with  the  same' 
sincere  design  for  truth  only>  not  been  ashamed  to  publish  what 
a  severer  inquiry  has  suggested.    It  is  not  impossible  but  that 
some  may  think  my  former  notions  right,  a&d  some  (as  I  £ave 
already  fonnd^  these  later,  and  some  neither.    I  shall  not  at  all 
wonder  at  this  variety  in  men's  opinions ;  impartial  dedoetions 
of  reason  in  controverted  points  being  so  very  rare,  and  exact 
"  ones  in  abstract  notions  not  so  very  easy,  especially  if  of  any  lengtli. 
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And  therefore  I  should  thiuk  myself  not  a  little  beholden  to  any 
one,  who  would  npon  these  or  any  other  ^rounds,  fairiy  clear 
this  subject  of  liberty  from  any  difficulties  that  may  yet  remain. 
Before  I  dose  this  chapter,  it  may  perhaps  be  to  our  purpose, 
and  help  to  give  us  clearer  conceptions  about  power,  if  we  make 
our  thoughts  take  a  little  more  exact  survey  of  action.     I  have  1 
said  aboTe,  that  we  have  ideas  but  of  two  sorts  of  action,  viz.,  | 
motion  and  thinking.    These,  in  truth,  though  called  and  counted 
''actions,"  yet^  if  nearly  considered,  will  not  be  found  to  be 
always  perfectly  so.    For,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  are  instances 
of  both  Kinds,  which,  upon  due  consideration,  will  be  found  rather  i 
passions  than  actions,  and  consequently  so  far  the  effects  barely  ' 
of  passive  powers  in  those  subiects  which  yet  on  their  account 
are  thought  agents.    For  in  these  instances  the  substance  that  i 
hath  motion  or  thought  receives  the  impression,  whereby  it  is ' 
put  into  that  action,  purely  from  without,  and  so  acts  mei*ely  by 
the  capacity  it  has  to  receive  such  an  impression  from  some  ex- 
ternal agent ;  and  such  a  power  is  not  pi-operly  an  active  power, 
bat  a  mere  passive  capacity  in  the  subject.    Sometimes  the  sub-  ' 
stance  or  agent  .puts  itself  into  action  by  its  own  power ;  and 
this  is  properly  hctiv^jpa^er.    Whatsoever  modification  a  sub-  1 
stance  has  whereby  it  produces  any  effect,  that  is  called  "  ^cty n ; "  | 
v,ff.^  a  solid  substance  by  motion  operates  on  or  alters  the  sensible 
ideas  of  another  substance,  and  therefore  this  mollification  j£ 
motion  we  call  "action."    But  yet  this  motion  In'thafBtJiW'sub- 
stanoe  is,  when  rightly  considered,  but  a  passion,  if  it  received  it 
only  from  some  external  agent.    So  that  the  active  power  off 
motion  is  in  no  substance  which  cannot  befinn  motion  in  itself,  or  • 
in  another  substance,  when  at  rest.    So  likewise  in  thinking,  a 
power  to  receive  ideas  or  thoughts  from  the  operation  of  any 
external  substance,  is  called  "  a  power  of  thinking : "  but  this  is 
but  a  passive  power  or  capacity.    But  to  be  able  to  bring  intol 
view  ideas  out  of  sight  at  one*s  own  choice,  and  to  compare  which  ( 
of  them  one  thinks  fit,  this  is  an  acti^fi^ower.    This  reflectioiu 
may  be  of  some  use  to  preserve  us  irbm  mistakes  about  powers 
and  actions,  which  grammar  and  the  common  frame  of  languages 
ma}'  be  apt  to  lead  us  into  :  since  what  is  signified  by  verra  that 
grammarians  call  ''active,"  does  not  always  signify    action; 
p.  ff.,  this  proposition,  **  I  see  the  moon  or  a  star,"  or, ''  I  feel 
the  heat  of  the  sun,"  though  expressed  by  a  verb  active,  does 
not  signi^  any  action  in  me  whereby  I  operate  on  those  sub- 
stances ;  but  the  reception  of  the  ideas  of  light,  roundness,  and 
heat,  wherein  I  am  not  active,  but  barely  passive,  and  cannot, 
in  that  position  of  my  eyes  or  body,  avoid  receiving  them.    But 
when  I  turn  mjr  eyes  another  way,  or  remove  my  body  out  of 
tie  sunbeams,  1  am  properlv  active  ;  because  of  my  own  choice, 
by  a  power  within  myself,  I  put  myself  into  that  motion.    Suoh 
an  aetion  is  the  product  of  active  power. 
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73.  And  thus  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of  our 
original  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived,  and  of  which 
they  are  made  up ;  which  if  I  would  conaider  as  a  philosopher, 
and  examine  on  what  causes  they  depend,  and  of  wnat  they  are 
made,  I  believe  they  all  might  be  reduced  to  these  very  few  pri- 
m  ary  and  original  ones,  viz.,  extension,  solidity,  mobility,  or  the 
power  of  beinj^  moved ;  which  by  our  senses  we  receiVeTlrom 
body:  perceptivity,  or  the  power  of  perception,  or  thin1c:ihg~; 
motivity,  or  the  power  of  moving;  which  by  reflection  we^ 
receive  from  our  minds.  I  crave  leave  to  make  use  of  these  two 
new  words,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  beinff  mistaken  in  the  use  of 
those  which  are  e^uivocaL  To  which  if  we  add  existence,  dura* 
tion,  number,  which  belong  both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  we 
have  perhaps  all  the  original  ideas  on  which  the  rest  depended. 
For  by  these,  I  imagine,  might  be  explained  the  nature  of 
colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and  all  other  ideas  we  have,  if 
we  had  but  &oulties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  severally- 
modified  extensions  and  motions  of  these  minute  bodies  which 
produce  those  several  sensations  in  us.  But  my  present  purpose 
Deing  only  to  inquire  into  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  things 
by  those  ideas  and  appearances  which  God  has  fitted  it  to  receive 
from  them,  and  how  the  mind  oomes  by  that  knowledge,  rather 
than  into  tiieir  causes  or  manner  of  production,  I  shall  not,  con- 
trary to  the  design  of  this  essay,  set  myself  to  inquire  phlfoso- 
pbi(»dly  into  the  peculiar  constitution  of  bodies  and  the  configu- 
ration of  parts,  whereby  they  have  the  power  to  produce  in  us\ 
the  ideas  of  their  sensible  ouoalities  I  shidl  not  enter  any  ftrthSr , 
into  tiiat  disquisition,  it  sufficing  to  my  purpose  to  observe,  that 
gold  or  saffron  has  a  power  to  produce  in  us  l^e  idea  of  yellow  ; 
and  snow  or  milk,  the  idea  of  white ;  which  we  can  onlynSVe  by 
our  sight,  without  examining  the  texture  of  the  parts  of  those 
bodies,  or  the  particular  figures  or  motion  of  the  particles  which 
rebound  from  them,  to  cause  in  us  that  particular  sensation 


though  when  we  go  beyond  the  bare  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  would 
us,  but  the  different  Sulk,  figure^  number,  texture,  and  motion^ 


inquire  into  their  causes,  we  cannot  conceive  an^  thing  else  to  , 
be  in  anjr  sensible  ol^leet  whereby  it  produces  different  ideas  in  / 
-.        •       "     -  qJ^ 


of  its  insensible  parts. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

OF  MIXED  UODE& 

L  Mixed  modes^  ipAaf.-^Having  treated  of  simple  modes  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  and  given  several  instances  of  some  of  the 
jnost  considerabls  of  them,  to  show  what  they  are^  and  how  we 
oome  by  them ;  we  are  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  those 
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-WB  eaU  ''mixed  modes;**  such  are  the  complex  ideas  we  mark 
by  the  names  **  obliffation,**  "  drunkenness/*  "  a  lie,"  &c.,  which, 
consistinff  of  several  oombinations  of  simple  ideas  of  different 
kinds,  I  nave  called  ''mixed  modes,**  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  more  eimd|e  modes,  which  consist  only  of  simple  ideas  of  the  / 
same  kind.  Tliese  mixed  modes,  being  also  sueh-e6mbinatioos  oy 
simple  ideas  as  are  not  looked  upon  to  be  characteristical  marks 
of  any  res!  beings  that  have  a  steady  existence,  but  scattered 
and  independent  ideas  put  together  by  the  mind,  are  thereby 
distinguished  from  the  complex  ideas  of  substances. 

S.  Made  hy  the  nUncL — That  the  mind,  in  respect  of  its  simple 
ideas*  is  wholly  passiTe,  and  receives  them  all  from  the  existence 
and  operations  of  things,  such  as  sensation  or  reflection  offers 
them^  without  being  able  to  make  any  one  idea,  experience 
shows  us.  But  if  we  attentively  consider  these  ideas  I  call 
*< mixed  modes'*  we  are  now  speaking  of,  we  shall  find  their  ori- 
ginal quite  different  The  mind  often  exercises  an  active  power 
in  making  these  several  combinations :  for,  it  being  once  fur- 
nished with  simple  ideas,  it  can  put  them  together  in  several 
ooinpoeiti<ms,  and  so  make  variety  of  complex  ideas,  without  ex- 
amining whether  they  exist  so  together  in  nature.  And  hence, 
I  think,  it  is  that  these  ideas  are  called  *' notions  ;**  as  if  they 
had  their  ori^^al  and  constant  existence  more  in  the  thoughts 
of  men,  than  in  the  reality  of  things ;  and  to  form  such  ideas  it 
sufficed  that  the  mind  puts  the  parts  of  them  together,  and  that 
they  were  consistent  in  the  understanding,  without  considering 
whether  they  had  any  real  being ;  though  I  do  not  deny  but 
several  of  them  might  be  taken  from  observation,  and  the  exis- 
tence of  several  simple  ideas  so  oombined  as  they  are  put 
together  in  the  understanding.  For  the  man  who  first  framed 
the  idea  of  hypocrisy,  might  nave  eitlier  taken  it  at  first  from 
the  observation  of  one  who  made  show  of  good  qualities  which 
he  had  not;  or  else  have  framed  that  idea  in  his  mind  without 
having  any  toch  pattern  to  fashion  it  by.  For  it  is  evident  that, 
in  i^e  beginning  of  lanj^uages  and  societies  of  men,  several  of 
those  comnlex  ideas,  which  were  oonsequent  to  the  constitutions 
cstablishea  amongst  them,  must  needs  have  been  in  the  minds 
befiore  they  existed  any  where  else  ;  and  that  many  names  that 
stood  for  such  complex  ideas  were  in  use,  and  so  those  ideas 
framed,  before  the  oombinations  they  stood  for  ever  existed. 

3.  Sometimei  got  by  the  expUoation  of  their  names. — Indeed, 

•  BOW  that  languages  an  made,  and  abound  with  words  standing 
for  such  combinations,  an  usual  way  of  getting  these  complex 
ideas  is  b^  the  explication  of  those  terms  that  stand  for  them. 
For,  oonnsting  of  a  company  of  simple  ideas  combined,  they  may, 
by  words  standing  for  tnose  shnple  ideas,  be  represented  to  the 
mind  of  one  who  understands  those  words,  though  that  complex 

•  combination  of  simnle  ideas  were  never  ofibred  to  his  mind  by 
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the  real  existence  of  things.  Thus  a  man  may  oome  to  have  the 
idea  of  sacrilege  or  murder,  bj  enumerating  to  him  the  umple 
ideas  which  these  words  stand  for,  without  ever  seeing  either  of 
them  committed. 

4.  The  name  ties  the  parte  of  ndxed  modes  irUo  one  idea, — JLverj 
mixed  mode  consisting  of  many  distinct  simple  ideas,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  inquire,  whence  it  has  its  UDity,  and  how  such  a 
precise  multitude  comes  to  make  but  one  idea,  since  that  combi- 
nation does  not  always  exist  together  in  nature  ?  To  which  I 
answer,  It  is  plain  it  has  its  unity  from  an  act  of  the  mind  oom- 
bining  those  several  simple  ideas  together,  and  considering  them 
as  one  complex  one,  consisting  of  those  parts  ;  and  the  mark  of 
this  union,  or  that  which  is  looked  on  generally  to  complete  it, 
is  one  name  given  to  that  combination.  For  it  is  by  their  names 
that  men  commonly  regulate  their  account  of  their  distinct 
fpecies  of  mixed  modes,  seldom  allowing  fx  considering  any  num« 
ber  of  simple  ideas  to  make  one  complex  onet,  but  such  collections 
as  there  be  names  for.  Thus,  though  the  killing  of  an  old  man 
i>e  as  fit  in  nature  to  be  united  into  one  com{^ex  idea  as  the  kill- 
ing a  man^s  father  ;  yet,  there  bemg  no  name  standing  precisely 
for  the  one,  as  there  is  the  name  of  *'  parricide "  to  mark  the 
other,  it  is  not  taken  for  a  particular  complex  iciea,  nor  a  distinct 
species  of  actions  from  that  of  kiUing  a  young  man,  or  any  other 
man. 

5.  The  cause  ofmahina  rr.ixed  modes. — If  we  should  inquire  a 
little  farther,  to  see  what  it  is  that  occasions  men  to  make 
several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  into  distinct  and,  as  it  were, 
settled  modes,  and  neglect  others  which,  in  the  nature  of  things 
themselves,  have  as  much  an  aptness  to  be  combined  and  make 
distuLct  ideas,  we  shall  find  the  reason  of  it  to  be  the  end  of 
language  ;  which  being  to  mark  or  communicate  men's  thoughts 
to  one  another  with  all  the  despatch  tiiat  may  be,  they  usually 
make  such  collections  of  ideas  into  complex  m<Kies,  and  affix 
names  to  them,  as  they  have  frequent  use  of  in  their  way  of  liv- 
ingand  conversation,  leaving  others  which  they  have  but  seldom 
an  occasion  to  mention  loose,  and  without  names  that  tie  them 
together :  Uiey  rather  choosing  to  enumerate  (when  they  have  need"^ 
such  ideas  as  make  them  up,  by  the  particular  names  that  stand 
for  them,  than  to  trouble  tneir  memories  by  multiplying  of  com- 
plex ideas  with  names  to  them,  which  they  shail  seldom  or  neyer 
nave  any  occasion  to  mnke  use  o£ 

6.  Why  words  in  one  language  have  none  answering  in  another* 
^This  snows  us  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  there  are  in  every 
language  many  particular  words  which  cannot  be  rendered  by 
any  one  single  word  of  another.  For  the  seyeral  fashions,  cus- 
toms, and  manners  of  one  nation,  siakin^  several  oombinationa 
of  ideas  familiar  and  necessary  in  one,  which  another  people  have 
had  never  any  occasion  to  make,  or  perhaps  so  much  as  tako 
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notice  of,  names  come  of  course  to  be  annexed  to  them,  to  avoid 
long  periphrases,  in  things  of  daily  conversation  ;  aud  so  they 
become  so  many  distinct  complex  ideas  in  their  minds.  Thns 
irrfm*tsf*k  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  proscnptto  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, were  words  which  other  languages  had  no  names  that 
exactly  answered,  because  they  stood  for  complex  ideas  which 
were  not  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  other  nations.  Where  tfiere 
was  no  such  custom,  there  was  no  notion  of  any  such  actions ; 
no  use  of  such  combinations  of  ideas  as  were  united,  and,  as  it 
were,  tied  together,  by  those  terms :  and  therefore  in  other 
countries  there  were  no  names  for  them. 

1,  And  lorngtbogeM  change. — Hence  also  we  may  see  the  reason 
why  languages  constantly  change,  take  up  new  and  lay  by  old 
terms.  Because  change  of  customs  and  opinions  bringing  with 
it  new  combinations  of  ideas,  which  it  is  necessary  frequently  to 
think  on  and  talk  about,  new  names,  to  avoid  long  descriptions, 
are  annexed  to  them,  and  so  they  become  new  species  of  com- 
plex modes.  What  a  number  of  different  ideas  are  by  this  means 
wrapped  up  in  one  short  sound,  and  how  much  of  our  time  and 
breath  is  thereby  saved,  any  one  will  see  who  will  but  take  the 
pains  to  enumerate  all  the  ideas  that  either  "reprieve"  or 
"  appeal"  stand  for ;  and  instead  of  either  of  those  names  use  a 
periphrasis  to  make  any  one  understand  their  meaning. 

8b  Mixed  modet,  where  theu  exist. — ^Though  I  shall  nave  occa- 
sion to  consider  this  more  at  large  when  I  come  to  treat  of  words, 
and  their  use ;  yet  I  could  not  avoid  to  take  this  much  notice 
here  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes,  which,  being  fleeting  and 
tranment  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  which  have  but  a  short 
existence  any  where  but  in  tne  minds  of  men,  and  there,  too> 
have  no  longer  any  existence  than  whilst  they  are  thought  on, 
have  not  so  much  any  where  the  appearance  of  a  constant  and 
lasting  existence  as  in  their  names :  which  are  therefore,  in  these 
sort  of  ideas,  veiy  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themselves.  For 
if  we  should  inquire  where  the  idea  of  a  triumph  or  apotheosis 
exists,  it  is  evident  they  could  neither  of  them  exist  altogether 
any  where  in  the  things  themselves,  being  actions  that  required 
time  to  their  performance,  and  so  could  never  all  exist  together  ; 
and  as  to  the  minds' of  men,  where  the  ideas  of  these  actions  are 
supposed  to  be  lodged,  they  have  there,  too,  a  very  uncertain 
existence ;  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  annex  them  to  the  names 
that  excite  them  in  us. 

9.  Hew  we  get  the  ideou  of  mixed  fnodes, — There  are  therefore 
three  ways  whereby  we  cet  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes. 
(h)  By  experience  and  ooservation  of  things  themselves ;  thus 
by  seeing  two  men  wrestle  or  fence,  we  get  the  idea  of  wrestling 
or  fencing.  (2.)  By  invention,  or  voluntarv  putting  together  of 
several  simple  ideas  in  our  own  minds :  so  he  that  first  invented 
printingy  or  etchingi  had  an  idea  of  it  in  his  mind  before  it  ever 
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existed.  (3.)  Which  is  the  moat  nraal  way,  bj  explaining  the 
names  of  actions  we  never  saw,  or  notions  we  cannot  see ;  and 
by  enumerating,  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  setting  before  onr  imagi- 
nations all  thoBe  ideas  whicn  go  to  the  making  them  np,  and  are 
the  constituent  parts  of  them.  For,  having  by  sensation  and 
reflection  stored  our  minds  with  simple  ideas,  and  by  use  got  the 
names  that  stand  for  them,  we  can  by  those  names  represent  to 
another  any  complex  idea  we  would  have  him  conceive ;  so  that 
it  has  in  it  no  simple  ideas  but  what  he  knows,  and  has  with  us 
the  same  name  for.  For  all  our  complex  ideas  are  ultimately 
resolvable  into  simple  ideas,  of  which  they  are  compounded,  and 
oriffinally  made  up,  though  perhaps  their  immediate  ingredients, 
AS  I  may  so  say,  are  also  complex  ideas.  Thus  the  mixed  mode 
which  the  wora  **  lie  **  stands  for,  is  made  of  these  simple  ideas : 
(1.)  Articulate  sounds.  ^2.)  Certain  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  (3.)  Those  woras  the  signs  of  those  ideas.  (4.)  Those 
signs  put  together  by  affirmation  or  negation,  otherwise  tiian  the 
ideas  they  stand  for,  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  I  think  I 
^  need  not  go  any  &rther  in  the  analysis  of  that  complex  idea  we 
^  Gall  a  **  lie  :  **  what  I  have  said  is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  made 
N  up  of  simple  ideas :  and  it  could  not  be  but  an  offensive  tedious- 
-^  <  ness  to  my  reader,  to  trouble  him  with  a  more  minute  enumera- 
tion of  every  particular  simple  idea  that  goes  to  this  complex 
one ;  which,  from  what  has  been  said,  he  cannot  but  be  able  to 
•  v^'  make  out  to  himself    The  same  may  be  done  in  all  our  com- 

plex ideas  whatsoever ;  which«  however  compounded  and  de* 
compounded,  may  at  last  be  resolved  into  simple  ideas,  which 
are  all  the  materials  of  knowledge  or  thought  we  have  or  can 
have.  Nor  shall  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  mind  is  hereby 
stinted  to  too  scanty  a  number  of  ideas,  if  we  consider  what  an 
inexhaustible  stock  of  simple  modes  number  and  figure  alone 
affords  us.  How  far,  then,  mixed  modes,  which  admit  of  the 
various  combinations  of  different  simple  ideas  and  their  infinite 
modes,  are  from  being  few  and  scanty,  we  may  easily  imagine. 
8o  that,  before  we  have  done,  we  shall  see  that  nobody  ne^  be 
afraid  he  shall  not  have  scope  and  compass  enough  for  his 
thoughts  to  range  in,  though  they  be,  as  I  pretend,  confined  only 
to  simple  ideas  received  from  sensation  or  reflection,  and  their 
>everal  combinations. 

10.  Motion^  thinking^  and  power  have  been  most  modified. — ^It  is 
worth  our  observing  which  of  all  our  simple  ideas  have  beea 
most  modified,  and  mid  most  mixed  modes  made  out  of  them,  with 
names  given  to  them ;  and  those  have  been  these  three :  thinking, 
and  motion  (which  are  the  two  ideas  which  comprehend  in  them 
all  action),  and  power,  from  whence  these  actions  are  conceived 
to  flow.  These  simple  ideas,  I  say,  of  thinking,  motion,  and  power, 
have  been  those  which  have  been  most  modified,  and  out  of  whoee 
modifications  have  'been  made  most  complex  modes,  with  namesi 
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to  i^em.  For,  action  beiiiff  the  great  buaineas  of  mankind,  and 
the  whole  matter  about  which  ul  laws  are  oonyersant.  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  eeyeral  modes  of  thinking  and  motion  skonld  be 
taken  notice  of,  the  ideas  of  them  observed  and  laid  up  in  the 
memory,  and  have  names  assigned  to  them ;  without  which,  laws 
could  be  but  ill  made,  or  vice  and  disorder  repressed.  Nor  could 
any  communication  be  well  had  amongst  men  without  such  com- 
plex ideas,  with  names  to  them :  and  therefore  men  have  settled 
names  and  supposed  settled  ideas  in  their  minds  of  modes  of 
actions  distinguished  by  their  causes,  means,  objects,  ends,  instru- 
ments, time,  place,  and  other  circumstances,  and  also  of  their 
)>owers  fitted  for  those  actions ;  v,  g,,  boldness  is  the  power  to 
fepeak  or  do  what  we  intend  before  others,  without  fear  or  diaorder ; 
Knd  the  Qreeks  call  the  confidence  of  speaking  by  a  peculiar  name,  ^ 
waffnffU,  which  power  or  ability  in  man  of  doing  any  thing,  when 
St  has  been  acquired  by  frequent  doing  the  same  thing,  is  that 
Sdea  we  name  '*  habit ;  when  it  is  forward  and  ready  upon  every 
iDOcasiou  to  break  into  action,  we  call  it  ^  disposition."  Thus 
testinesa  k  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry. 

To  conclude :  let  us  examine  an^  modes  of  action  ;  v,g.f  consi- 
deration and  assent^  which  are  actions  of  the  mind :  running  and 
speaking,  which  are  actions  of  the  body ;  revenge  and  murder^ 
which  are  actions  of  both  together  ;  and  we  shall  find  them  but 
fio  many  collections  of  simple  ideas,  which  together  make  up  the 
complex  ones  signified  by  those  names. 

11.  /Several  words  seeminff  to  dgnify  cution^  dgnify  huit  the  effect, 
^— Power  being  the  source  from  whence  all  action  proceeds,  the 
substances  wherein  these  powers  are,  when  they  exert  this 
power  into  act,  are  called  **  causes ; "  and  the  substances  which 
thereupon  are  produced,  or  the  simple  ideas  which  are  intro- 
duced into  any  subject  by  the  exerting  of  that  power,  are  called 
•^eflTects.*  The  efficacy  whereby  the  new  substance  or  idea  is 
produced,  is  called,  in  the  subject  exerting  that  poiver,  *^  action  ;** 
but  in  the  subject,  wherein  any  simple  idea  is  changed  or  pro- 
duce<i,  it  is  called  **  passion : "  which  efficacy  however  various, 
and  the  effects  almost  infinite,  yet  we  can,  I  think,  conceive  it,  in 
intellectual  agents,  to  be  nothing  else  but  modes  of  thinking  and 
willing ;  in  corporeal  agents,  nothing  else  but  modifications  of 
motion.  I  say,  I  think  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  any  other 
but  these  two :  for  whatever  sort  of  action  besides  these  pro- 
duces any  effects,  I  confess  myself  to  have  no  notion  or  idea  of; 
and  so  it  is  quite  remote  from  my  thoughts,  apprehensions,  and 
knowledge ;  and  as  much  in  the  dark  to  me  as  nve  other  senses. 
or  as  the  ideas  of  colours  to  a  blind  man :  and  therefore  many 
words  which  seem  to  express  some  action,  signify  nothing  of  the 
action,  or  modus  operandi^  at  all,  but  barely  the  effect,  with 
some  circumstances  Of  the  subject  wrought  on,  or  cause  operating ; 
9.  g.,  creation,  annihilation,  contain  in  them  no  idea-of  the  action 
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or  manner  whereby  thej  are  produced,  but  barely  of  the  causa^ 
and  the  thing  done.  And  when  a  countryman  says  the  cold 
freezes  water,  though  the  word  *^  freezing  **  seems  to  import  some 
action,  yet  truly  it  signifies  nothing  but  the  effect ;  viz.,  that 
water,  that  was  before  fluid,  is  become  hard  and  consistent ; 
without  containing  any  idea  of  the  action  whereby  it  is  done. 

12.  Mixed  modes  made  also  of  other  ideas. — I  think  I  shall  not 
need  to  remark  here,  that  though  power  and  action  make  the 
greatest  part  of  mixed  modes,  marked  by  names  and  familiar  in 
the  minds  and  mouths  of  men,  yet  other  simple  ideas,  and  their 
several  combinations,  are  not  excluded  ;  much  less,  I  think,  will 
it  be  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  mixed  modes  which 
have  been  settled,  with  names  to  them.  That  would  be  to  make 
a  dictionary  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  words  made  use  of  in 
divinity,  ethics,  law,  and  politics,  and  several  other  sciences. 
All  that  is  requisite  to  my  present  design  is,  to  show  what  sort 
of  ideas  those  are  which  I  call  ^  mixed  mocies : "  how  the  mind 
comes  by  them ;  and  that  they  are  compositions  made  up  of 
simple  ideas  got  from  sensation  and  reflection ;  which,  I  suppofle, 
I  have  done. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

OF  OUB  COMPLEX  IDEAS  OF  SDBSTAKCBS. 

1.  Ideas  of  substances,  how  made. — ^The  mind  being,  as  I  have 
declared,  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  the  simple  ideas  con- 
veyed in  by  the  senses,  as  they  are  found  in  exterior  things,  or 
by  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  takes  notice,  also,  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  these  simple  ideas  go  constantly  together ;  which 
being  presumed  to  belong  to  one  thing,  and  words  being  suited 
to  common  apprehensions,  and  made  use  of  for  quick  despatch, 
are  called,  so  united  in  one  subject,  by  one  name ;  which,  by 
inadvertency,  we  are  apt  afterward  to  talk  of  and  consider  as 
one  simple  idea,  which  indeed  is  a  complication  of  many  ideas 
together:  because,  as  I  have  said,  not  imagining  how  these 
simple  ideas  can  subsist  by  themselves,  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
suppose  some  substratum  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which 
they  do  result ;  which  therefore  we  call  "  substance."  * 

2.  Our  idea  of  substance  in  aeneral. — So  that  if  any  one  will 
examine  himself  concerning  his  notion  of  pure  substance  in 
general,  he  will  find  he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a 
supposition  of  he  knows  not  what  support  of  such  qualities 
which  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us ;  -which 
qualities  are  commonly  called  "  accidents."  If  any  one  should 
be  asked,  **  What  is  the  subject  wherein  colour  or  weight 

•See  Note  A  St  tbe  end  of  thU  chapter,  p^  326^£Diii 
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inheres?'*  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  hut,  "The  solid 
extended  parts."  And  if  he  were  demanded,  "  What  is  it  that 
solidity  and  extension  inhere  in/'  he  would  not  be  in  a  much 
better  case  than  the  Indian  before  mentioned,  who,  saying  that 
the  world  was  supported  by  a  great  elephant,  was  asked,  what 
the  elephant  rested  onP  to  which  his  answer  was,  ''A  great 
tortoise:"  but  being  again  pressed  to  know  what  gave  support 
to  the  broad-back^  tortoise,  replied, — something,  he  knew  not 
what  And  thus  here,  as  in  all  other  oases  where  we  use  words 
without  having  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  we  talk  like  children ; 
who,  being  q^uestioned  what  such  a  thing  is  which  they  know 
not  readily  give  this  satisfactory  answer, — ^that  it  is  something ; 
which  in  trath  signifies  no  more,  when  so  used,  either  by  chil- 
dren or  men,  but  that  they  know  not  what ;  and  that  the  thing 
they  pretend  to  know  and  talk  of,  is  what  the^  have  no  distinct 
idea  of  at  all,  and  90  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  it,  and  in  the  dark. 
The  idea,  then,  we  have,  to  which  we  give  the  general  name 
**  substance,"  being  nothing  but  the  supposed,  but  unknown, 
sapport  of  those  qualities  we*  find  existing,  which  we  imagine 
cannot  subsist  9ine  re  subttante,  "without  something  to  support 
them,"  we  call  that  support  ei^taniia ;  which,  according  to  the 
true  import  of  the  word,  is,  in  plain  English,  <<  standing  under," 
or  "  upholding/  • 

Z.  Cfihe  9orts  of  tubstances. — ^An  obscure  and  relative  idea  of 
substance  in  general  being  thus  made,  we  come  to  have  the  ideas 
of  particular  sorts  of  substances,  by  coUecting  such  combina- 
tions of  simple  ideas  as  are  by  experince  and  observation  of 
men's  senses  taken  notice  of  to  exist  together,  and  are  therefore 
supposed  to  flow  from  the  particular  internal  constitution  or 
unknown  essence  of  that  substance.  Thus  we  come  to  have  the 
ideas  of  a  man,  horse,  gold,  water,  &o.,  of  which  substances, 
whether  any  one  has  any  other  clear  idea,  feirther  than  of  certain 
simple  ideas  co-existing  together,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own 
experience.  It  is  the  ordinary  qualities  observable  in  iron  or  a 
diamond,  put  together,  that  make  the  true  complex  idea  of  those 
substances,  which  a  smith  or  a  jeweller  commonly  knows  better 
than  a  philosopher;  who,  whatever  substantial  forms  he  mar 
talk  of,  has  no  other  idea  of  those  substances  than  what  is 
framed  by  a  coUection  of  those  simple  ideas  which  are  to  be 
found  in  them.  Only  we  must  take  notice,  that  our  complex 
ideas  of  substances,  besides  all  these  simple  ideas  they  are 
made  up  of,  have  always  the  confused  idea  of  something  to 
which  they  belone  and  in  which  they  subsist:  and  there! ore, 
when  we  speak  of  any  sort  of  substance  we  b&j  it  is  a  thing 
having  such  or  such  qualities ;  as,  body  is  a  thing  that  is  ex- 
tended, figured,  and  capable  of  motion  ;  spirit,  a  thinff  capable 
of  thinking ;  and  so  hardness,  friability,  and  power  to  <&aw  iron 
•  Bee  Koto  B  •*  the  end  of  this  chapter.  ]^  S&—SDIX. 
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we  Bay,  ar«  qualities  to  be  found  in  a  loadstone.  These  and  the 
like  fashions  of  speaking,  intimate  that  the  substance  is  supposed 
always  something,  besides  the  extension,  figure,  solidity,  motion, 
thinking,  or  other  observable  ideas,  though  we  know  not  what 
it  is. 

4.  No  dear  idea  o/eubetanee  in  general. — Hence,  when  we  talk 
or  think  of  any  particular  sort  of  corporeal  substances,  as  horse, 
stone,  &C..  though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  oe  but  the 
complication  or  collection  of  those  several  simple  ideas  of  sen- 
sible qualities  which  we  used  to  find  united  in  the  thing  called 
"  horse  *•  or  "  stone  ;"  yet  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  they 
should  subsist  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  suppose  them  exist- 
ing in,  and  supportea  by,  some  common  subject ;  which  support  we 
denote  by  the  name  "  substance,**  though  it  be  certain  we  have 
no  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  that  thin^  we  suppose  a  support 

6.  Ab  dear  an  idea  of  spirit  cu  body, — ^The  same  happens  oon- 
oeming  the  operations  ot  the  mind ;  viz.,  thinkinjff,  reasoning, 
fearing,  &o.,  which  we  concluding  not  to  subsist  of  themselyes, 
nor  apprehending  how  they  can  Mlong  to  body,  or  be  produced 
by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think  these  the  actions  of  some  other  sub* 
stance,  which  we  call  "  spirit ;"  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that 
having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of  matter,  but  something  wherein 
those  many  sensible  qualities  which  affect  our  senses  do  subsist ; 
by  supposing  a  substance  wherein  thinkiug,  knowing,  doubting, 
and  a  power  of  moving,  &c.,  do  subsist ;  we  have  as  clear  a  no- 
tion of  the  substance  of  snirit  as  we  have  of  body :  the  one  being 
supposed  to  be  (without  Knowing  what  it  is)  the  euhetrattim  to 
those  simple  ideas  we  have  from  without ;  and  the  other  sup- 
posed (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  substratum 
to  those  operations  which  we  experiment  in  ourselves  within.  It 
is  plain,  tnen,  that  the  idea  of  corporeal  substance  in  matter  is 
as  remote  from  our  conceptions  and  apprehensions  as  that  of 
spiritual  substance,  or  spirit ;  and  therefore,  from  our  not  hav- 
ing any  notion  of  the  substanoe  of  spirit,  we  can  no  more  con- 
clude its  non-existence  than  we  can,  for  the  same  reason,  den^ 
the  existence  of  body :  it  being  as  rational  to  affirm  there  is  no 
body,  because  we  have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  substance 
of  matter,  as  to  say  there  is  no  spirit,  because  we  have  no  clear 
and  distinct  idea  of  the  substance  of  a  spirit. 

6,  0/the  sorts  (^substances, — Whatever  therefore  be  the  secret 
and  awtract  nature  of  substance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have 
of  particular,  distinct  sorts  of  substances,  are  nothing  but  several 
combinations  of  simple  ideas  co-existing  in  such,  though  un- 
known, cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  subsist  of  itself. 
It  is  by  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  and  nothing  else,  that 
we  represent  particular  sorts  of  substances  to  ourselves ;  such 
»re  the  ideas  we  have  of  their  several  species  in  our  minds ;  and 
such  only  do  we,  by  their  specific  names,  signify  to  others ;  p.  y* 
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van,  horse,  siin,'  water,  iron ;  upon  hearing  which  words  every 
toie,  who  understands  the  language,  frames  in  his  mind  a  com- 
bination of  those  seTeral  simple  ideaa  which  he  has  usually 
observed  or  fancied  to  exist  together  under  that  denomination  ;  • 
all  which  he  supposes  to  rest  in,  and  be,  as  it  were,  adherent  to, 
that  unknown  common  subject,  which  inheres  not  in  any  thing 
else :  though  in  the  mean  time  it  be  manifest,  and  every  one 
upon  inquiry  into  his  own  thoughts  will  find,  that  he  has  no 
other  idea  of  any  substance,  v,  ^.,  let  it  be  gold,  horse,  iron,  man, 
▼itriol,  bread,  but  what  he  has  iMirely  of  those  sensible  qualities 
which  he  supposes  to  inhere,  with  a  supposition  of  such  a  wb- 
atratum  as  gives,  as  it  were,  a  support  to  those  qualities,  or  simple 
ideas,  whi<£  he  has  observed  to  exist  united  together.  Thus, 
the  idea  of  the  sun,  what  is  it  but  an  aggregate  of  those  several 
simple  ideas, — ^brignt,  hot,  roundish,  having  a  constant  regular 
motion,  at  a  certain  distance  from  us, — ^and  perhaps  some  other  ? 
as  he  who  thinks  and  discourses  of  the  sun  has  been  more  or  less 
accurate  in  observing  those  sensible  qualities,  ideas,  or  properties 
which  are  in  that  thing  which  he  calls  the  '*  sun." 

7.  Power ^  a  ffreai  part  of  our  comfUx  ideas  of  wbetances, — ^For 
he  has  the  penectest  idea  of  any  of  the  particular  sorts  of  sub- 
stances who  has  gathered  and  put  toother  most  of  those  simple 
ideas  which  do  exist  in  it,  among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  its 
active  powers  and  passive  capacities  ;  which,  though  not  simple 
ideas,  yet  in  this  respect,  for  brevitVs  sake,  may  convenientiy 
enou^  be  reckoned  amongst  them.  Thus,  the  power  of  drawing 
iron  IS  one  of  the  ideas  of  the  complex  one  of  that  substance  we 
call  a  'loadstone,**  aud  a  power  to  be  so  drawn  is  a  part  of  the 
complex  one  we  call  ''iron;**  which  powers  pass  for  inherent 
qoahties  in  those  subjects :  because  every  subject  being  as  apt, 
by  the  powers  we  observe  in  it,  to  change  some  sensible  qualities 
in  other  subjects,  as  it  is  to  produce  in  us  those  simple  ideas 
which  we  receive  immediately  from  it,  does,  by  those  new 
sendble  qualities  introduced  into  othec  subjects,  discover  to  ua 
those  powers  which  do  thereby  mediately  affect  our  senses  as 
regularly  as  its  sensible  qualities  do  it  immediately ;  v.  ff.,  we 
immediately  by  our  senses  perceive  in  fire  its  heat  and  colour ; 
which  are,  if  riffhtly  considered,  nothing  but  powers  in  it  to 
produce  those  ideas  hi  us :  we  also  by  our  senses  perceive  the 
eolour  and  brittleness  of  charcoal,  whereby  we  come  by  the 
knowledge  of  another  power  in  fire,  which  it  has  to  change  the 
colour  and  consistency  of  wood.  By  the  former,  fire  immediately, 
by  the  latter  it  mediately,  discovers  to  us  these  several  powers, 
which  therefore  we  look  upon  to  be  a  part  of  the  qualities  of 
fire,  and  so  make  them  a  part  of  the  complex  ideas  of  it  For, 
all  those  powers  that  we  take  cognizance  of,  terminating^  only  in 
the  alteration  of  some  sensible  qualities  in  those  suQects  oc 
which  they  operate,  and  so  making  them  exhibit  to  us  new 
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sensible  ideas  ;  therefore  it  is  that  I  hare  reckoned  these  powers 
amongst  the  simple  ideas,  which  make  the  complex  ones  of  the 
sorts  of  substances ;  though  these  powers,  considered  in  them- 
selres,  are  truly  complex  ideas.  And  in  this  looser  sense  I  crave 
leare  to  be  understood,  when  I  name  any  of  these  potentialities 
amongst  the  simple  ideas  which  we  recollect  in  our  minds  when 
-we  tMnk  of  particular  substances.  For  the  powers  that  are 
seTeralij  in  them  are  necessary  to  be  considered,  if  we  will  have 
true  distinct  notions  of  the  several  sorts  of  substances. 

8.  And  why, — Nor  are  we  to  wonder  that  powers  make  a  great 
part  of  our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  since  their  secondary 

Suidities  are  those  which,  in  most  of  them,  serve  principally  to 
istinguish  substances  one  from  another,  and  commonJy  make 
a  considerable  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  the  several  sorts  of 
them.  For.  our  senses  fitiling  us  in  the  discovery  of  the  bulk 
texture,  ana  figure  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  on  which  their 
^al  constitutions  and  difierenoes  depend,  we  are  &in  to  make 
ise  of  their  secoudary  qualities,  as  the  characteristical  notes  and 
marks  whereby  to  frame  ideas  of  them  in  our  minds,  and  dis- 
tinguish them  one  from  another.  All  which  seoondary  ^alities, 
as  nas  been  shown,  are  nothing  but  bare  powers.  For  the 
colour  and  taste  of  opium  are,  as  well  as  its  soporific  or  anodyne 
'virtues,  mere  powers  depending  on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby 
it  is  fitted  to  produce  aifferent  operations  on  different  parts  of 
our  bodies. 

9.  Thre$  9orU  of  tdecu  make  our  complex  onet  of  subsCancei.'-' 
The  ideas  that  make  our  complex  ones  of  corporeal  substances 
are  of  these  three  sorts.  First.  The  ideas  of  tne  primary  quali- 
ties of  things  which  are  discovered  by  our  senses,  and  are  in 
them  even  when  we  perceive  them  not:  such  are  the  bulk, 
figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  of  the  parts  of  bodies, 
wldch  are  really  in  them,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  no. 
Secondly.  The  sensible  secondary  qt;alities  which,  depending  on 
these,  are  nothing  but  the  powers  those  substances  have  to  pro- 
duce several  ideas  in  us  by  our  senses ;  which  ideas  .are  not  in 
the  things  themselves  otherwise  than  as  any  thing  is  in  its  cause. 
Thirdly.  The  aptness  we  consider  in  any  substance  to  five  or 
receive  such  alterations  of  primary  quaJities  as  that  ^e  sub- 
stance so  altered  should  produce  in  us  different  ideas  from  what 
it  did  before;  these  are  called  '^active  and  passive  powers:** 
all  which  powers,  as  fi&r  as  we  have  any  notice  or  notion  of  them, 
terminate  only  in  sensible  simple  ideas.  For,  whatever  altera- 
tion a  loadstone  has  the  power  to  make  in  the  minute  particles 
of  iron,  we  should  have  no  notion  of  any  power  it  had  at  idl  to 
operate  on  iron,  did  not  its  sensible  motion  discover  it ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  there  are  a  thousand  changes  that  bodies  we  dailjr 
handle  have  a  power  to  cause  in  one  another,  wMch  we  never 
siuq^ect^  because  they  never  appear  in  sensible  effects. 
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10.  Powen  make  a^reatpart  of  owr  c(ynipUx ideas  of  iti^bdanoea^ 
•^Powers  therefore  justlj  make  a  great  part  of  our  complex 
fdeaa  of  sabstancee.  He  that  will  examine  his  complex  idea  of 
gold,  will  find  sereral  of  its  ideas  that  make  it  up  to  be  onlj 
powers :  as  the  ^wer  of  being  melted,  but  of  not  spending  itself 
m  the  fire,  of  being  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  are  ioeas  as  neces- 
saiy  to  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  as  its  colour  and 
weight :  which,  if  dulj  considered,  are  also  nothing  but  different 
powers.  For,  to  speak  truly,  jeDowness  is  not  actuallj  in  gold ; 
but  is  a  power  in  gold  to  produce  that  idea  in  us  by  our  eyes, 
when  placed  in  a  due  light :  and  the  heat  which  we  cannot  leave 
out  of  our  idea  of  the  sun,  is  no  more  really  in  the  sun  than  the 
white  colour  it  introduces  into  wax.  These  are  both  equally 
powers  in  the  sun,  operating,  by  the  motion  and  figure  of  its 
insensible  parts,  so  on  a  man  as  to  make  him  have  uie  idea  of 
heat ;  and  so  on  wax  as  to  make  it  capable  to  produce  in  a  man 
the  idea  of  white. 

11.  Tlie  now  secondary  qiudities  of  bodies  would  disappear^  if  we  ^  ^ 
could  discover  the  primary  ones  of  their  minute  jtxirte.— Had  we        \ 
senses  acute  enougn  to  discern  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and       J 
the  real  constitution  on  which  their  sensible  qualities  depend,  I      / 
doubt  not  but  they  would  produce  quite  different  ideas  in  us,  and 
that  which  is  now  the  yellow  colour  of  gold  would  then  disap* 
pear,  and  instead  of  it  we  should  see  an  admirable  texture  of 
parts  of  a  certain  size  and  figure.    This  microscopes  plainly  dis- 
cover to  us ;  for,  what  to  our  naked  eyes  produces  a  certain 
eolour  is,  by  thus  augmenting  the  acuteness  of  our  senses,  dis« 
covered  to  be  quite  a  different  thinff ;  and  the  thus  altering,  as 

it  were,  the  proportion  qfthfiJailk  of  the  minute  jmrts  of  a 
coloured  ofqect  to  our  usual  sight,  produces  different  ideas  from 
what  it  did  before.  Thus  sand,  or  pounded  glass,  which  is 
opaqus^  and  white  to  the  naked  eye,  is  pellucid  in  a  microscope i 
and  a  hair  seen  this  way  loses  its  former  colbur,  andls  m  a  great 
measure  pellucid,  with  a  mixture  of  some  bright  sparkling 
colours^  such  as  appear  from  the  refraction  of  diamonds  ana 
other  pellucid  bodies.  Blood  to  the  naked  eye  appears  all  red  ; 
but  by  a  good  microscope,  wherein  its  lesser  parts  appear,  shows 
only  some  few  globules  of  red,  swimming  in  a  pellucid  liuuor ; 
and  h6w  these  red  globules  would  appear,  if  glasses  could  be 
found  that  yet  could  magnify  them  one  thousand  or  ten  thou- 
sand times  more,  ia  uncertain. 

12.  Our  faculties  of  discovery  suited  to  our  state, — ^The  infinite 
wise  Contriver  of  us  and  all  things  about  us  hath  fitted  our 
senses, -faculties,  and  organs  to  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  the 
businen  we  have  to  do  here.  We  are  able  by  our  senses  to  kno^ 
and  distinguish  things,  and  to  examine  them  so  fitr  as  to 
apply  them  to  our  uses,  and  several  ways  to  accommodate  the 
•xigendles  of  this  life.    We  have  insight  enough  into  their  admi- 
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rable  eontrivanoes  and  wonderful  efiects  to  admire  and  magnify 
the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  their  Author.  Suofa  a  Imow- 
ledge  as  this,  which  is  suited  to  our  present  condition,  we  want 
not  faculties  to  attain.  But  it  appears  not  that  Ood  ijitended  we 
Hhould  have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  adequate  knowledge  of  them 
that  perhaps  is  not  in  the  comprehension  of  any  finite  being.  We 
are  furnished  with  &culties  (aull  and  weak  as  they  are)  to  die- 
oorer  enough  in  the  creatures  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
C^^Mitor,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  duty ;  and  we  are  fitted  well 
enough  with  abilities  to  provide  for  the  conveniences  of  living : 
these  are  our  business  in  this  world.  But  were  our  senses  altered, 
and  made  much  quicker  and  acuter,  the  appearance  and  outward 
sdieme  of  things  would  have  ^uite  another  face  to  us ;  and,  I  am 
apt  to  think,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  being,  or  at  least 
well-beinff,  in  tins  part  of  the  universe  which  we  inhabit  He 
that  considers  how  little  our  constitution  is  able  to  bear  a  remove 
into  parts  of  this  air  not  much  higher  than  that  we  commonly 
breathe  in,  will  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  that,  in  this  globe  of 
earth  allotted  for  our  mansion,  the  all-wise  Architect  has  suited 
our  organs  and  the  bodies  that  are  to  affect  them  one  to  another. 
If  our  sense  of  hearing  were  but  a  thousand  times  quicker  than 
it  is,  how  would  a  perpetual  noise  distract  us  I  and  we  should,  in 
the  quietest  retirement,  be  less  able  to  sleep  or  meditate  than  in 
the  middle  of  a  sea-fight  Nay,  if  that  most  instructive  of  our 
senses,  seeing,  were  in  any  man  a  thousand  or  a  hundred  thou* 
sand  times  more  acute  than  it  is  now  by  the  best  microscope, 
things  several  millions  of  times  less  than  the  smrdlest  object  of 
his  sight  now  would  then  be  visible  to  his  naked  eyes,  and  so  he 
would  oome  nearer  the  discovery  of  the  texture  and  motion  of 
the  minute  parts  of  corporeal  things,  and  in  many  of  them  pro- 
Vably  get  ideas  of  their  internal  constitutions:  but  then  he 
would  be  in  a  auite  different  world  from  other  people :  nothing 
would  appear  uie  same  to  him  and  others :  the  visible  ideas  of 
every  thing  would  be  different  So  that  I  doubt  whether  he  and 
the  rest  of  men  could  discourse  concerning  the  objects  of  sight, 
or  have  any  oommunication  about  colours,  their  appearanoea 
being  so  wholly  different  And  perhaps  such  a  quickness  and 
tenderness  of  sight  could  not  endure  bright  sunshine,  or  so  much 
as  open  daylight :  nor  take  in  but  a  very  small  part  of  any  object 
at  once,  and  that  too  only  at  a  very  near  distance.  And  if  by 
the  help  of  such  microscopical  eves  (if  I  may  so  call  them),  a  man 
oould  penetrate  farther  than  orcunai^  into  the  secret  composition 
and  radical  texture  of  bodies,  he  would  not  make  any  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  change,  if  such  an  acute  sight  would  not  serve  to 
eonduct  him  to  the  market  and  exchange ;  if  he  oooki  not  see 
things  he  was  to  avoid  at  a  convenient  distance,  nor  distinguish 
things  he  had  to  do  with  by  those  sensible  qualities  others  do. 
He  that  was  duurp-sighted  enough  to  see  the  configuration  of  the 
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minuie  particles  of  the  spring  of  a  clock,  and  observe  upon  what 
peculiar  structure  and  impube  its  elastic  motion  depends,  would 
no  doubt  discover  something  very  admirable.  But  if  eyes  so 
framed  could  not  view  at  once  the  hand,  and  the  characters  of 
the  hour-plate,  and  thereby  at  a  distance  see  what  o'clock  it  was, 
their  owner  could  not  be  much  benefited  by  that  acuteness ; 
which,  whilst  it  discovered  the  secret  contrivance  of  the  parts  of 
the  machin^  made  him  lose  its  use. 

13.  Conjecture  about  sjnrits., — ^And  here  give  me  leave  to  pro- 
pose an  extravagant  conjecture  of  mine,  viz.,  that,  since  we  have 
eome  reason  (if  there  be  any  credit  to  be  given  to  the  report  of 
things  that  our  philosophy  cannot  account  for)  to  imagine  that 
spirits  can  assume  to  themselves  bodies  of  different  bulk,  figure, 
and  conformation  of  parts ;  whether  one  great  advantage  some 
of  them  have  over  us  may  not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  so  frame 
and  shape  to  themselves  organs  of  sensation  or  perception  as  to 
suit  them  to  their  present  design,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
object  they  would  consider.  For,  how  much  would  that  man 
exceed  all  others  in  knowledge,  who  had  but  the  faculty  so  to 
alter  the  structure  of  his  eyes  (that  one  sense),  as  to  make  it 
capable  of  all  the  several  decrees  of  vision,  which  the  assistance 
of  glasses  (casually  at  first  Tit  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive  t 
What  wonders  would  he  discover  who  could  so  fit  his  eyes  to  all 
sorts  of  objects,  as  to  see  when  he  pleased  the  figpare  and  motion 
of  the  minute  particles  in  the  blood  and  other  juices  of  animals, 
as  distinctly  as  he  does  at  other  times  the  shape  and  motion  of 
the  animals  themselves !  But  to  us,  in  our  present  state,  unal- 
terable organs,  so  contrived  as  to  discover  the  fimire  and  motion 
of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  whereon  depend  those  sensible 
qualities  we  now  observe  in  them,  would  perhaps  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage. God  has,  no  doubt,  made  them  so  as  is  best  for  us  in 
our  present  condition.  He  hath  fitted  us  for  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  bodies  that  surround  us,  and  we  have  to  do  with ;  and 
though  we  cannot,  by  the  faculties  we  have,  attain  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  things,  yet  they  will  serve  us  well  enough  for  those 
ends  above  mentioned,  which  are  our  great  concernment.  I  beg 
my  reader's  pardon  for  laying  before  hmi  so  wild  a  fSwcy  concern- 
ing the  ways  of  perception  in  bdings  above  us ;  but  how  extravagant 
soever  it  be,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  imagine  any  thing  about  the 
knowledge  of  angels  but  after  this  manner,  some  way  or  other,  in 
proportion  to  what  we  find  and  observe  in  ourselves.  And  though 
we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  God. 
may  frame  creatures  with  a  thousand  other  faculties  and  ways  of 
perceiving  things  without  them  than  what  we  have,  yet  our 
thoughts  can  go  no  feirther  than  our  own,  so  impossible  it  is  for 
us  to  enlarge  our  verv  guesses  beyond  the  ideas  received  from 
our  own  sensation  and  reflection.  The  supposition,  at  least,  that 
angels  do  sometimes  assume  i)odie8,  needs  not  startle  us.  since 
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8ome  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  learned  Fathers  of  the  chnrdi 
seemed  to  beliere  that  they  had  bodies :  and  this  is  certain,  that 
their  state  and  way  of  existence  is  unknown  to  ns. 

14.  Complex  idecu  of  tnbgtanees. — But  to  return  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  the  ideas  we  hare  of  substances,  and  the  ways  we  come 
by  them ;  I  say,  Our  specific  ideas  of  substances  are  nothing  else 
but  a  collectiou  of  a  certain  number  of  simple  ideas,  considered 
as  united  in  one  thinff.  These  ideas  of  substances,  Uiough  they 
are  commonly  called ''simple  apprehensions,*'  and  the  names  of 
them  "simple  terms;"  yet,  in  effect,  are  complex  and  com- 
pounded. Thus  the  idea  which  an  Englishman  signifies  by  the 
name  "  swan,"  is  white  colour,  long  neck,  red  beak,  black  legs, 
and  whole  feet,  and  all  these  of  a  certain  size,  with  a  power  of 
swimming  in  the  water,  and  making  a  certain  kind  of  noise  ;  and 
perhaps  to  a  man  who  has  Ions  observed  those  kind  of  birds, 
some  other  propHBrties,  which  lul  terminate  in  sensible  simple 
deas,  all  united  in  one  common  subject. 

16.  Idea  of  spiritual  snbetancee  as  dear  cu  of  bodily  substances, 
—Besides  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  material  sensible  sub- 
stances, of  which  I  have  last  spoken,  by  the  simple  ideas  we 
have  taken  from  those  operations  of  our  own  minas,  which  we 
experiment  daily  in  ourselves,  as  thinking,  understanding,  will- 
ing, knowing,  and  power  of  beginning  motion,  &c.,  co-existing 
in  some  subetance,  we  are  able  to  frame  the  complex  idea  of 
an  immaterial  spirit.  And  thus,  by  putting  together  the  ideas 
of  thinking,  perceiving,  liberty,  and' power  of  moving  themselves 
and  other  thmss,  we  liave  as  dear  a  perception  and  notion  of 
immaterial  substances  as  we  have  of  materiaL  For  putting 
together  the  ideas  of  thinking  and  willing,  or  the  power  of  moving 
or  quieting  corporeal  motion,  joined  to  substance,  of  which  we 
have  no  distinct  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit ; 
and  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  coherent  solid  parts,  and  a 
power  of  being  moved,  joined  with  substance,  of  which,  like- 
wise we  have  no  positive  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of  matter.  The 
one  is  as  clear  and  distinct  an  idea  as  the  other  t  the  idea  of 
thinking  and  moving  a  body  being  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
as  the  ideas  of  extension,  solidity,  and  being  moved.  For  our 
idea  of  substance  is  eoually  obscure,  or  none  at  all,  in  both ;  it 
is  but  a  supposed  I-know-not-what,  to  support  those  ideas  we 
call  •;  accidents."  It  is  for  want  of  reflection  that. we  are  apt 
to  think  that  our  senses  show  us  nothing  but  material  things. 
Every  act  of  sensation,  when  duly  considered,  gives  us  an  equal 
view  of  both  parts  of  nature,  the  corporeal  and  spiritual  Fdr, 
whilst  I  know,  b^  seeing  or  hearing,  &c.,  that  there  is  some 
corporeal  being  without  me,  the  object  of  that  sensation,  I  can 
more  certainly  know  that  there  is  some  spiritual  being  withiu 
me  that  sees  and  hears.    This  I  must  be  convinced  cannot  be  tho 
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action  of  bare  insensible  matter,  nor  even  could  be  without  an 
immaterial  thinking  being. 

16.  No  idea  of  abstract  substance, — By  the  complex  idea  of 
extended,  figured,  coloured,  and  all  other  sensible  qualities 
which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  we  are  as  far  from  the  idea  of 
the  substance  of  body  as  if  we  knew  nothing  at  all :  nor,  after 
all  the  acquaintance  and  familiarity  which  we  imagine  we  have 
with  matter,  and  the  man^  qualities  men  assure  themselves  they 

rseive  and  know  in  bodies,  will  it,  perhaps,  upon  examination 
found,  that  they  have  any  more  or  clearer  primary  ideas 
belonging  to  body  than  they  have  belonging  to  immaterial 
spirit. 

17.  The  cohesion  of  solid  parts  and  impulse,  the  primary  ideas 
of  hodbf. — The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  body,  as  contra- 
distinguished to  spirit,  are  the  cohesion  of  solid,  and  conse- 
quently separable  parts,  and  a  power  of  communicating  motion 
by  impulse.  These,  I  think,  are  the  original  ideas  proper  and 
peculiar  to  body ;  for  figure  is  but  the  consequence  of  finite 
extension. 

18.  Thinkinff  and  motivUyy  the  primary  ideas  of  spirit — ^The 
ideas  we  have  belonging  and  peculiar  to  spirit  are  thinking,  and 
will,  or  a  power  of  puttmg  body  into  motion  by  thought,  and, 
which  is  consequent  to  n^  liberty.  For  as  body  cannot  but 
eommunicate  its  motion  by  impulse  to  another  body,  which  it 
meets  with  at  rest ;  so  the  mind  can  put  bodies  into  motion,  or 
forbear  to  do  so,  as  it  pleases.  The  ideas  of  existenoe,  duration, 
and  mobility  are  common  to  them  both. 

19.  Spirits  capakle  of  ino^ton.— There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  thougnt  strange  that  I  make  mobility  belong  to  spirit : 
for,  having  no  other  idea  of  motion  but  change  of  distance  with 
other  beings  that  are  considered  as  at  rest ;  and  fijiding  that 
spirits  as  weU  as  bodies  cannot  operate  but  where  they  are, 
and  that  spirits  do  operate  at  several  times  in  several  places,  I 
cannot  but  attribute  change  of  place  to  all  finite  spirits  ; — ^for  of 
the  infinite  Spirit  I  speiSc  not  here.  For,  my  soul,  being  a 
real  being,  as  well  as  my  body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  chang- 
ing distance  with  any  other  body  or  being  as  body  itself,  and  so 
is  capable  of  motion.  And  if  a  mathematician  can  consider  a 
certain  distance  or  a  change  of  that  distance  between  two  points, 
one  may  certainly  conceive  a  distance  and  a  change  of  distance 
between  two  spirits ;  and  so  conceive  their  motion,  their  approadi 
or  removal,  one  from  another. 

20.  Every  one  finds  in  himself,  that  his  soul  can  think,  wiU, 
and  operate  on  his  body,  in  the  place  where  that  is ;  but  cannot 
operate  on  a  body,  or  in  a  place,  an  hundred  miles  distant  from 
it  Nobody  can  imagine,  that  hiti  soul  can  think  or  move  a  body 
at  Oxford,  whilst  he  is  at  London  ;  and  cannot  but  know  that, 
bsing  united  to  his  body,  it  constantly  changes  place  all  tiie 
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whole  jonmey  between  Oxford  and  London,  as  the  coach  or 
horse  does  that  carries  him  ;  and  I  think  may  be  said  to  be  truly 
all  that  while  in  motion :  or,  if  that  will  not  be  allowed  to  afford 
ua  a  dear  idea  enonsh  of  its  motion,  its  being  separated  from 
the  bodT  in  death,  I  think,  wiU ;  for,  to  consider  it  as  ffoxng 
ont  of  the  body,  or  leaving  it,  and  yet  to  have  no  idea  of  ito 
motion,  seems  to  me  impossible. 

21.  If  it  be  said  by  any  one,  that  it  cannot  change  place,  be- 
cause it  hath  none,  for  spirits  are  not  in  looo^  but  tt6t ;  I  suppose 
that  way  of  talking  will  not  now  be  of  much  weight  to  many  in 
an  age  that  is  not  much  disposed  to  admire,  or  suffer  themselves 
to  be  deceived  by,  such  unintelligible  wa3rs  of  speaking.  But  if 
any  one  thinks  there  is  any  sense  in  that  distinction,  and  that  it 
is  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  I  desire  him  to  put  it  into 
intelligible  English,  and  then  from  thence  draw  a  reason  to  show 
that  immaterial  spirits  are  not  capable  of  motion.  Indeed, 
motion  cannot  be  attributed  to  €k>d,  not  because  he  is  an  imma- 
terial, but  because  he  is  an  infinite,  Spirit. 

22.  Idea  of  soul  and  body  compofed, — Let  us  compare,  then, 
our  complex  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit  with  our  complex  idea 
of  body,  and  see  whether  there  be  any  more  obscurity  in  one 
than  in  the  other,  and  in  which  most.  Our  idea  of  body,  as  I 
think,  is  an  extended  solid  substance,  capable  of  communicating 
motion  bv  impulse  :  and  our  idea  of  soul,  as  an  immaterial  spiri^ 
is  of  a  substance  that  thinks,  and  has  a  power  of  exciting  motion 
in  body,  by  will  or  thought.  These,  I  think,  are  our  complex 
ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as  oontra-distinguished  ;  and  now  let  us 
examine  which  has  most  obscurity  in  it,  and  difficulty  to  be  ap- 
prehended. I  know  that  people,  whose  thoughts  are  immersed 
in  matter,  and  have  so  subjected  their  minds  to  their  senses  that 
they  seldom  reflect  on  any  thing  beyond  them,  are  apt  to  say, 
they  cannot  comprehend  a  thinking  thing,  which  perhaps  is 

/  true  :  but  I  affirm,  when  they  consider  it  well,  they  can  no  more 
oomprehend  an  extended  thing. 

23.  Cohetion  of  solid  parts  m  body,  as  hard  to  be  conceived  as 
thinking  in  a  swd, — If  any  one  say,  he  knows  not  what  it  is 
thinks  in  him ;  he  means,  he  knows  not  what  the  substance  is  of 
that  thinking  thing:  no  more,  sav  I,  knows  he  what  the  sub- 
stance is  of  that  solid  thing.  Farther,  if  he  says,  he  knows  not 
how  he  thinks ;  I  answer.  Neither  knows  he  how  he  is  extended ; 
bow  the  solid  parts  of  body  are  united  or  cohere  together  to 
make  extension.  For  though  the  pressure  of  the  particles  of  air 
may  account  for  the  cohesion  of  several  parts  of  matter  that  are 
grosser  than  the  particles  of  air,  and  have  pores  less  than  the 
corpuscles  of  air;  vet  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air  will  not 
explain,  nor  can  be  a  cause  of,  the  coherence  of  the  particles 
of  air  themselves.  And  if  the  pressure  of  the  ether,  or  any 
BubtUer  matter  than  the  air,  may  .unite  and  hold  fast  together 
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ihifi  parts  of  a  particle  of  air,  as  well  as  other  bodies  ;  yet  it  can« 
nob  make  bonds  for  itself,  and  hold  together  the  parts  that  make 
ap  every  the  least  corpuscle  of  that  materia  mbtUu,  So  that  that 
hypothesis,  how  ingeniously  soever  explained,  by  showing  that 
the  parts  of  sensible  bodies  are  held  together  oy  the  pressure  of 
other  external  insensible  bodies,  reaches  not  the  parts  of  the 
ether  itself;  and  by  how  much  the  more  evident  it  proves  that 
the  parts  of  other  bodies  are  held  together  by  the  external 
pressure  of  the  ether,  and  can  have  no  other  conceivable  cause 
of  their  cohesion  and  union,  by  so  much  the  more  it  leaves  us  iu 
the  dark  concerning  the  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  corpuscles 
of  the  ether  itself;  which  we  can  neither  conceive  without 
parts,  they  being  bodies  and  divisible ;  nor  yet  how  their  parts 
oohere,  they  wanting  that  cause  of  cohesion  which  is  given  of  the 
cohesion  of  the  parts  of  all  other  bodies. 

5^  But,  in  truth,  the  pressure  of  any  ambient  fluid,  how  great 
soever,  can  be  no  intellinble  cause  of  the  cohesioo  of  the  solid 
parts  of  matter.  For  though  such  a  pressure  may  hinder  the 
avulsion  of  two  polished  superficies  one  from  another,  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  them,  as  in  the  experiment  of  two  polished 
marbles ;  yet  it  can  never,  in  the  least,  hinder  the  separation  by 
a  motion,  in  a  line  parallel  to  those  surfaces.  Because  the 
ambient  fluid,  having  a  full  liberty  to  succeed  in  each  point  of 
space  deserted  by  a  lateral  motion,  resists  such  a  motion  of 
TOdies  so  joined,  no  more  than  it  would  resist  the  motion  of  that 
body  were  it  on  all  sides  environed  by  that  fluid,  and  touched  no 
other  body :  and  therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  cause  of  co- 
hesion, all  parts  of  bodies  must  be  easily  separable  by  such  a 
lateral  sliding  motion.  For  if  the  pressure  of  the  ether  be  the 
adequate  cause  of  cohesion,  wherever  that  cause  operates  not, 
there  can  be  no  cohesion.  And  since  it  cannot  operate  against 
such  a  lateral  separation  (as  has  been  showed),  therefore  in 
every  imaginary  plane,  intersecting  any  mass  of  matter,  there 
oould  be  no  more  cohesion  than  of  two  polished  surfaces,  which 
will  always,  notwithstanding  any  imaginable  pressure  of  a  fluid, 
easily  slide  one  from  another.  So  that  perhaps,  how  dear  an 
idea  soever  we  think  we  have  of  the  extension  of  body,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  cohesion  of  solid  parts,  he  that  shall  well  con- 
sider it  in  his  mind,  may  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  isas 
sasv  for  him  to  have  a  clear  idea  how  the  soul  thinks,  as  how 
body  is  extended.  For  since  body  is  no  &rther  nor  otherwise 
extended  than  by  the  union  and  cohesion  of  its  solid  parts,  we 
shall  rerj  ill  comprehend  the  extension  of  body  without  under- 
standing wherein  consists  the  union  and  cohesion  of  its  parts ; 
whidi  seems  to  me  as  incomprehensible  as  the  manner  of 
thinking,  and  how  it  is  performed. 

25.  I  allow  it  is  usual  for  most  people  to  wonder  how  any  one 
ehovid  find  a  difficulty  in  what  they  think  thej  evwy  day 
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obserye.  *'  Do  we  not  see,**  will  they  be  ready  to  say,  ^  the  parts 
of  bodies  stick  firmly  together  t  Is  there  any  thiuff  more  com- 
mon )  And  what  doubt  can  there  be  made  of  it  I  *  And  the 
like  I  say  concerning  thinking,  and  Tolontary  motion :  Do  we 
not  every  moment  experiment  it  in  ourselyes ;  and  therefore  can 
it  be  doubted  t  The  matter  of  fact  is  clear,  I  confess ;  but  when 
we  would  a  little  nearer  look  into  it,  and  consider  how  it  is  done^ 
there,  I  think,  we  are  at  a  loss,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other; 
and  can  as  little  understand  how  the  parts  of  body  cohere,  as  how 
we  ourselves  perceive  or  move.  I  would  have  any  one  intelli 
ffibly  explain  to  me,  how  the  parts  of  gold  or  brass  (that  but  now 
m  fusion  were  as  loose  from  one  another  as  the  particles  of  water, 
or  the  sands  of  an  hour-glass)  come  in  a  few  moments  to  be  so 
united,  and  adhere  so  strongly  one  to  another,  that  the  utmost 
force  of  men's  arms  cannot  separate  them :  a  considering  man 
will,  I  suppose,  be  here  at  a  loss  to  satisfy  his  own  or  another 
man's  understanding. 

26.  The  little  bodies  that  compose  that  fluid  we  call  *^  water  " 
are  so  extremely  small,  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  who, 
by  a  microscope  (and  yet  I  have  heard  of  some  that  ha^e  mag- 
nified to  10,000,  nay  to  much  above  100,000  times),  pretended  to 
perceive  their  d.istinct  bulk,  figure,  or  motion.  And  the  partidea 
of  water  are  also  so  perfectly  loose  one  from  another,  that  the 
least  force  sensibly  separates  them ;  nay,  if  we  consider  their 
perpetual  motion,  we  must  allow  them  to  have  no  cohesion  one 
with  another ;  and  yet  let  but  a  sharp  cold  come,  and  they  unite, 
they  consolidate,  these  little  atoms  cohere,  and  are  not»  without 
great  force,  separable.  He  that  could  find  the  bonds  that  tie 
thesp  heaps  of  loose  little  bodies  together  so  firmly,  he  that  oould 
make  known  the  cement  that  makes  them  stick  so  fast  one  to 
another,  would  discover  a  great  and  yet  unknown  secret :  and 
yet,  when  that  was  done,  would  he  be  fiur  enough  from  making 
the  extension  of  body  (which  is  the  cohesion  of  ita  solid  part^ 
intelligible,  till  he  could  show  wherein  consisted  the  union  or 
consolidation  of  the  parts  of  those  bonds,  or  of  that  cement,  or  of 
the  least  particle  of  matter  that  exists.  Whereby  it  appears, 
that  this  primary  and  supposed  obvious  quality  of  body  will  be 
found,  when  examined,  to  be  as  incomprehensible,  as  any  thing 
belonging  to  our  minds,  and  a  solid  extended  substance,  as  hard 
to  be  conceived  as  a  thinking  immaterial  x>ne,  whatever  difli« 
culties  some  would  raise  affain^  it. 

27.  For,  to  extend  our  thoughts  a  little  farther,  that  pressure, 
which  is  brought  to  explain  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  is  as  unintel« 
ligible  as  the  cohesion  it8el£  For,  if  matter  be  considered,  as  no 
doubt  it  is,  finite,  let  any  one  send  his  contemplation  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  universe,  and  there  see  what  conceivable  hoops, 
what  bond,  he  can  imagine  to  hold  this  mass  of  matter  in  so  close 
a  pressure  together,  from  whence  steel  ha»  its  firmness,  and  tha 
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parts  of  a  diamond  their  hardness  and  indissolubility.  If  matter 
be  finite,  it  most  hare  its  extremes ;  and  there  must  oe  something 
to  hinder  it  from  scattering  asunder.  If,  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
any  one  will  throw  himself  into  the  snppKwition  and  abyss  of  in- 
finite matter,  let  him  consider  what  light  he  thereby  brines  to 
the  cohesion  of  body ;  and  whether  he  m  ever  the  nearer  mwne 
it  intelligible,  by  resolving  it  into  a  supposition  the  most  absurd 
and  most  incomprehensible  of  all  other :  so  far  is  our  extension 
of  body  (which  is  nothing  but  the  cohesion  of  solid  parts)  from 
being  clearer,  or  more  cQstinct,  when  we  would  inquire  into  the 
nature,  cause,  or  manner  of  it,  than  the  idea  of  thinking. 

28.  Cfymmwnicaium  ofmotkn  hy  impulse^  or  bv  thoitgM,  equally 
inteUiffible. — ^Another  idea  we  have  oi  body,  is  the  power  of  com- 
munication of  motion  by  impulse  ;  and  of  our  souls,  the  power  of 
exciting  motion  bv  thought.  These  ideas,  the  one  of  body,  the 
otiier  of  our  mindiB,  every  day's  experience  clearly  furnishes  us 
with :  but  if  here  a^in  we  inquire  how  this  is  done,  we  are 
equally  in  the  dark.  For  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  im- 
pulse, wherein  as  much  motion  is  lost  to  one  body  as  is  got  to  the 
other,  which  is  the  ordinariest  case,  we  can  have  no  other  con- 
ception but  of  the  passing  of  motion  out  of  one  body  into  another ; 
which,  I  think,  is  as  obscure  and  inconceivable,  as  how  our  minds 
move  or  stop  our  bodies  by  thought ;  which  we  every  moment 
find  they  do.  The  increase  of  motion  by  impulse,  which  is 
observed  or  believed  sometimes  to  happen,  is  vet  harder  to  be 
understood.  We  have  by  daily  experience  clear  evidence  of 
motion  produced  both  by  impulse  and  by  thought ;  but  the  man- 
ner how,  hardly  comes  within  our  comprehension ;  we  are  equally 
at  a  loss  in  both.  So  that,  however  we  consider  motion,  and  its 
communication  either  from  body  or  spirit,  the  idea  which  belongs 
to  spirit  is  at  least  as  dear  as  that  which  belongs  to  body.  And 
if  we  consider  the  active  power  of  moving,  or,  as  I  may  call  it, 
**  motivitv,**  it  is  much  clearer  in  spirit  than  body,  since  two 
bodies,  placed  b^  one  another  at  rest,  will  never  afford  us  the 
idea  of  a  power  m  the  one  to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  borrowed 
motion :  whereas  the  mind  every  day  affords  ideas  of  an  active 

Sower  of  moving  of  bodies ;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  our  consi- 
eration,  whether  active  power  be  not  the  proper  attribute  of 
spirits,  and  passive  power  of  matter.  Hence  may  be  conjectured; 
tnat  created  spirits  are  not  totally  separate  from  matter ;  because 
they  are  both  active  and  passive,  rure  spirit,  viz.,  Qod,  is  only 
active ;  pure  matter  is  only  passive ;  those  beings  that  are  both 
active  and  passive,  we  mav  judge  to  partake  of  both.  But  be 
that  as  it  will,  I  think  we  have  as  many  and  as  dear  ideas  be- 
longing to  spirit  as  we  have  bdonging  to  body,  the  substance  of 
each  Ming  equally  unknown  to  us ;  and  the  idea  of  thinking  in 
spirit,  as  dear  as  of  extension  in  body :  and  the  communication 
of  motion  by  thought|  which  we  atmbute  to  spirit|  is  as  evident 
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as  that  by  impulse  which  we  ascribe  to  body.  Oonstant  ezpe- 
rience  makes  us  sensible  of  both  of  these,  though  our  mtrrow 
understandings  can  comprehend  neither.  For  when  the  mind 
would  look  beyond  those  original  ideas  we  have  from  sensation  or 
reflection,  and  penetrate  into  their  cause  and  manner  of  produc- 
tion, we  find  still  it  disoovers  nothing  but  its  own  short-sightedness. 

29.  To  conclude :  Sensation  convinces  us,  that  there  are  solid, 
extended  substances ;  and  reflectiou,  that  there  are  thinking  ones : 
experience  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  such  beines ;  and  that 
the  one  hath  a  power  to  moTe  body  by  impulse,  ^e  other  by 
thought;  this  we  cannot  doubt  oil  Experience,  I  say,  every 
moment  furnishes  us  with  the  clear  ideas  ooth  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  But  beyond  these  ideas,  as  received  from  their  propei 
sources,  our  faculties  will  not  reach.  If  we  would  inquire  fiirther 
into  their  nature,  causes,  and  manner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature 
of  extension  clearer  than  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain 
them  any  farther,  one  is  as  easy  as  the  other ;  and  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  to  conceive  how  a  substance  we  know  not  should 
by  thought  set  body  into  motion,  than  how  a  substance  we  know 
not  should  by  impulse  set  body  into  motion.  So  that  we  are  no 
more  able  to  discover  wherein  the  ideas  belonging  to  body  con- 
sist^ than  those  belonging  to  spirit  From  whence  it  seems  pro- 
bable to  me,  that  the  simple  ideas  we  receive  from  sensation  and 
reflection  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thoughts ;  beyond  which,  the 
mind,  whatever  efibrts  it  would  make,  is  not  able  to  advance  one 
jot ;  nor  caq  it  make  any  discoveries,  when  it  would  pry  into  the 
nature  and  hidden  causes  of  those  ideas. 

30.  Idea  of  body  and  spirit  compared. — So  that,  in  short,  the 
idea  we  have  of  spirit,  compared  with  the  idea  we  have  of  body 
stands  thus:  The  substance  of  spirit  is  unknown  to  us;  and  to  is 
the  substance  of  body  equally  unknown  to  us:  two  primary 
qualities  or  properties  of  body,  viz.,  solid  coherent  parts  and  im- 
pulse, we  have  distinct  clear  ideas  of:  so  likewise  we  know  and 
have  distinct  clear  ideas  of  two  primary  qualities  or  properties 
of  spirit^  viz.,  thinking,  and  a  power  of  action  ;  i.e.,  a  power  of 
beginning  or  stopping  several  thoughts  or  motions.  We  have 
also  t6e  ideas  of  several  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  and  have  the 
clear  distinct  ideas  of  them  :  which  qualities  are  but  the  various 
modifications  of  the  extension  of  cohering  solid  parts  and  their 
motion.  We  have  likewise  the  ideas  of  several  modes  of  thinking, 
viz.,  believing,  doubting,  ijitending,  fearing,  hoping ;  all  which 
are  but  the  several  modes  of  thinking.  We  have  a&o  the  ideas 
of  willing,  and  moving  the  body  consequent  to  it,  and  with  the 
body  itself  too ;  for,  as  has  been  showed,  spirit  is  capable  of 
motion. 

31 .  The  notion  of  spirit  involves  no  more  difficulty  in  it  than  thai 
of  body. — Lastly.  If  this  notion  of  immaterial  spirit  may  have, 
perhaps,  some  difficulties  in  it  not  easy  to  be  explained,  we  have 
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therefore  bo  more  reason  to  deny  or  doabt  the  ezistenoe  of  such 
spirits,  than  we  have  to  deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  body  b^ 
cause  the  notion  of  body  is  cumbered  with  some  difficulties,  very 
hard  and  perhaps  impossible  to  be  explained  or  understood  by  us. 
^or  I  would  fain  have  instanced  any  thing  in  our  notion  of  spirit 
more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  contradiction,  than  the  very  notion 
of  body  includes  in  it ;  the  divisibility  in  infinitttm  of  any  finite 
extension  involving  us,  whether  we  grant  or  deny  it,  in  con- 
•equenoes  impossibk  to  be  explicated,  or  made  in  our  apprehen« 
siona  consistent ;  consequences  that  carry  greater  difficulty  and 
more  apparent  absurdity,  than  any  thing  can  follow  from  the 
notion  of  an  immaterial  knowing  substance. 

32.  We  know  nothinff  beyond  ovr  simple  ideas, — Which  we  are 
not  at  all  to  wonder  at,  since  we,  having  but  some  few  superficial 
ideas  of  things,  discovered  to  us  only  by  the  senses  from  without, 
or  by  the  mind  reflecting  on  what  it  experiments  in  itself  within, 
have  no  knowledge  beyond  that,  much  less  of  the  internal  con- 
Btitution  and  true  nature  of  things,  being  destitute  of  faculties 
to  attain  it.  And  therefore  experimenting  and  discovering  in 
ourselves  knowledge  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  as  cer- 
tainly as  we  experiment  or  discover  in  things  without  us  the 
cohesion  and  separation  of  solid  parts,  which  is  the  extension  and 
tnotion  of  bodies ;  we  have  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
our  notion  of  immaterial  spirit,  as  with  our  notion  of  body ;  and 
the  existence  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  For,  it  being  no 
more  a  contradiction  that  thinking  should  exist  separate  and 
independent  from  solidity,  than  it  is  a  contradiction  that  solidity 
^buld  exist  separate  and  independent  from  thinking,  they  being 
both  but  simple  ideas,  independent  one  from  another ;  and  having 
as  dear  and  distinct  ideas  in  us  of  thinking  as  of  solidity,  I  know 
not  why  we  may  not  as  well  allow  a  thinking  thing  without 
solidity,  %. «.,  immaterial,  to  exist,  as  a  solid  thing  without  think- 
ing, i.  e.,  matter,  to  exist ;  especially  since  it  is  no  harder  to  con- 
ceive how  thinking  should  exist  without  matter,  than  how  matter 
should  think.  For  whensoeyer  we  would  proceed  beyond  these 
simple  ideas  we  have  from  sensation  and  reflection,  and  dive 
farUier  into  the  nature  of  things,  we  fall  presently  into  darkness 
And  obscurity,  perplexedness  and  difficulties ;  and  can  discover 
nothing  farther  but  our  own  blindness  and  ignorance.  But 
whichever  of  these  complex  ideas  be  clearest,  that  of  body  or 
immaterial  spirit,  this  ia  evident,  that  the  simple  ideas  that  make 
them  up  are  no  other  than  what  we  have  received  from  sensation 
or  reflection ;  and  so  is  it  of  all  our  other  ideas  of  substances, 
even  of  God  himself 

33.  Jdea  of  Ood, — ^For  if  we  examine  the  idea  we  have  of  the 
Incomprehensible  Supreme  Being,  we  shall  find,  that  we  come  by 
it  the  same  way ;  ana  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  God 
And  separate  spirits  are  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  we  receive 
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from  reflection :  v.  g,y  having,  from  what  we  experiment  in  oniv 
selTes,  got  the  ideas  of  existence  and  duration,  of  knowledge  and 
power,  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  and  of  several  other  qualities 
and  powers  which  it  is  better  to  haye  than  to  be  without ;  when 
we  would  frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  we  enlarge  every,  one  of  these  with  our  idea  of  innnitj ; 
and  so,  putting  them  together,  make  our  complex  idea  of  God. 
For,  that  the  mind  has  such  a  power  of  enlarging  some  of  its 
ideas,  received  from  sensation  and  reflection,  luis  been  already 
showed. 

34.  If  I  find  that  I  know  some  few  things ;  iu.d  some  of  them, 
or  all,  perhaps,  imperfectly ;  I  can  frame  an  idea  of  knowing  twice 
as  many,  wbidi  I  can  double  again  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  num* 
ber ;  and  thus  enlarge  my  idea  of  knowledrv,  by  extending  its 
comprehension  to  all  things  existinc^  or  poesiole.  The  same  also 
I  can  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfectly ;  i,  a.,  all  their  qualities, 
«)owers,  causes,  consequences,  and  relations,  &a,  till  all  be  per- 
i^ectly  known  that  is  in  them,  or  can  any  way  relate  to  them ;  and 
thus  frame  the  idea  of  infinite  or  boundless  knowledge.  The 
same  may  also  be  done  of  power,  till  we  come  to  that  we  call 
"  infinite  ;  **  and  also  of  the  duration  of  existence  without  begin- 
ning or  end ;  and  so  frame  the  idea  of  an  eternal  being.  The 
decrees  of*  extent,  wherein  we  ascribe  existence,  power,  wisdom, 
and  all  other  perfections  (which  we  can  have  any  ideas  of),  to 
that  Sovereign  Being  which  we  call ''  God,**  being  all  boundless 
and  infinite,  we  frame  the  best  idea  of  him  our  minds  are  capable 
of :  all  which  is  done,  I  say,  by  enlarging  those  simple  ideas  we 
have  taken  from  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  by  reflection, 
or  by  our  senses  from  exterior  things,  to  that  vastneas  to  which 
infinity  can  extend  them. 

35.  Idea  of  Ood. — For  it  is  infinity  which,  joined  to  our  ideas  of 
ixistence, power,  knowledge,  &C.  makes  that  complex  idea  whereby 
we  represent  to  ourselves,  the  best  we  can,  the  Supreme  Being. 
For  though  in  his  own  essence,  which  certainly  we  do  not  know 
(not  knowing  the  real  essence  of  a  pebble,  or  a  fly,  or  of  our  own 
selves),  God  be  simple  and  uncompounded ;  yet^  I  think,  I  may 
say  we  have  no  other  idea  of  him  but  a  complex  one  of  existence, 
knowledge,  power,  happiness,  &c.,  infinite  and  eternal :  which  are 
all  distinct  ideas,  and  some  of  them  being  relative  are  again  com- 
pounded of  others ;  all  which,  being,  as  has  been  shown,  originally 
got  from  sensation  and  reflection,  go  to  make  up  the  idea  or  notion 
we  have  of  God. 

36.  No  ideas  in  our  cotnpUx  one  of  epirUa,  hut  ihoee  goit  from, 
sensation  or  reflection, — This  fiirther  is  to  be  observed,  that  there 
is  no  idea  we  attribute  to  God,  bating  infinity,  which  is  not  also  a 
part  of  our  complex  idea  of  other  spirits.    Because,  being  capable 

•  This  is  th«  reading  of  th«  sixth ;  mort  otbor  •dittODS,  Incbidlng  tli«  f oorth  tfoUoX 
Of  tbt  Works,  nad  «  or.--Iti>st 
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of  no  other  simple  ideas  belonging  to  any  thing  but  body,  but 
those  which  by  reflection  we  receive  from  the  operation  of  our  own 
minds,  we  can  attribute  to  spirits  no  other  but  what  we  receive 
from  tiienee :  and  all  the  difference  we  can  put  between  them  in 
our  contemplation  of  spirits,  is  only  in  the  several  extents  and 
degrees  of  their  knowled^,  power,  duration,  happiness,  &a  For 
that  in  our  ideas,  as  weU  of  spirits  as  of  other  things,  we  are 
restrained  to  those  we  receive  from  sensation  and  reflection,  is 
evident  from  hence,  that  in  our  ideas  of  spirits,  how  much 
Boerer  advanced  in  perfection  beyond  those  of  bodies,  even  to 
that  of  infinite,  we  cannot  yet  have  any  idea  of  the  manner 
wherein  they  discover  their  thoughts  one  to  another :  though  we 
must  necessarily  conclude  that  separate  spirits,  which  are  beings 
that  have  perfecter  knowledge  and  greater  happiness  than  we, 
must  needs  have  also  a  perfecter  way  of  communicating  their 
thoughts  than  we  have,  who  are  fain  to  make  use  of  corporeal 
■igns  and  particular  sounds,  which  are  therefore  of  most  general 
nse,  as  being  the  best  and  quickest  we  are  capable  of.  But  of 
immediate  communication  having  no  experiment  in  ourselves, 
and  consequently  no  notion  of  it  at  all,  we  have  no  idea  how 
spirits  which  use  not  woi-ds  can  with  quickness,  or,  much  less» 
how  spirits  that  have  no  bodies,  can  be  masters  of  their  own 
thoughts,  and  communicate  or  conceal  them  at  pleasure,  though 
we  cannot  but  necessarily  suppose  they  have  such  a  power. 

37.  BecapUulcUian. — ^And  thus  we  have  seen  what  kind  of 
ideas  we  hare  of  substances  of  all  kinds,  wherein  they  consist,  and 
how  we  come  by  them.    From  whence,  I  think,  it  is  very  evident. 

First,  That  all  our  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  substances  are 
nothing  but  collections  of  simple  ideas,  with  a  supposition  of 
something  to  which  they  belom?,  and  in  which  they  subsist ; 
though  of  this  supposed  something  we  have  no  dear  distinct 
idea  at  alL 

Secondly,  That  all  the  simple  ideas  thal^  thus  united  in  one 
common  substratum,  make  up  our  complex  ideas  of  several  sorts 
of  substances,  are  no  other  but  such  as  we  have  received  from 
sensation  or  reflection.  So  that  even  in  those  which  we  think 
we  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  come  nearest  the 
comprehension  of  our  most  enlarged  conceptions,  we  cannot 
reach  beyond  those  simple  ideas.  And  even  in  those  which 
seem  most  remote  from  all  we  have  to  do  with,  and  do  infinitely 
surpass  any  thing  we  can  perceive  in  ourselves  by  reflection,  or 
discover  by  sensation  in  other  thiugs,  we  can  attain  to  nothing 
but  those  simple  ideas  which  we  originally  received  from  sensa- 
tion or  reflection ;  as  is  evident  in  the  complex  jdeas  we  have  of 
angels,  and  particularly  of  God  himself. 

Thirdly,  That  most  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  our  com« 

eex  ideas  of  substances,  when  truly  considered,  are  only  powers, 
>weTer  we  are  apt  to  take  them  for  positive  qualities :  v,  ^.,  the 

q 
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greatest  part  of  the  ideas  that  make  our  complex  idea  of  pfold 
are  yellowness,  great  weight,  ductility,  fusibility,  and  solubility 
ir  aqua  reaia^  &a,  all  onitM  together  in  an  unknown  substratum ; 
all  which  ideas  are  nothing  eue  but  so  many  relations  to  other 
substances,  and  are  not  rwdly  in  the  gold  considared  barely  in 
itself,  thouffh  they  depend  on  those  real  and  primary  qualities  of 
its  internal  constitution,  whereby  it  has  a  fitness  aifierently  to 
operate  and  be  operated  on  by  several  oUier  substanceft 


NOTE  A.— Page  208. 

Tins  section,  which  was  Id  tended  only  to  show  how  the  indiyiduali 
of  distinct  species  of  substances  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  simple 
ideas,  and  so  to  have  simple  names,  ris.  from  the  supposed  simple 
substratum  or  substance,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  thing  itself  in 
which  inhere  and  from  which  resulted  that  complication  of  ideas  by 
which  it  was  represented  to  us,  hath  been  mistaken  for  an  account  of 
the  idea  of  substance  in  general ;  and  as  such  hath  been  reprehended 
in  these  words :  *^  But  how  comes  the  general  idea  of  substance  to  be 
framed  in  our  minds?  Is  this  ' by  abstracting  and. enlarging  simple 
ideas?'  No :  *  but  it  is  by  a  complication  of  many  simple  ideas  toge- 
ther ;  because,  not  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist  by 
themselyes,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum 
wherein  tliey  do  subsist,  and  from  whence  they  do  result ;  which  there- 
fore we  call  iuhstancM.*  And  is  this  all,  indeed,  that  is  to  be  said  for 
the  being  of  substances.  That  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  sub- 
stratum ?  Is  that  custom  grounded  upon  true  reason  or  not  f  If  not, 
then  accidents  or  modes  must  subsist  of  themselves ;  and  these  simple 
ideas  need  no  tortoise  to  support  them ;  for  figures  and  colours,  &c^ 
wotdd  do  well  enough  of  themselyes,  but  for  some  fancies  men  have 
oecustomed  themselyes  to." 

To  which  objection  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  our  author  answers 
thus:  *  **  Herein  your  lordship  seems  to  charge  me  with  two  faults: 
One,  *  That  I  make  the  general  idea  of  substance  to  be  framed,  not  by 
abstracting  and  enlarging  simple  ideas,  but  by  a  complication  of  many 
simple  ideas  together;'  the  other,  as  if  IJhad  said,  'The  being  of  sub* 
stance  had  no  other  foundation  but'  the  fancies  of  men.' 

''As  to  the  first  of  these,  I  beg  leaye  to  remind  your  lordship,  that  I 
say  in  more  places  than  one,  and  particularly  book  iii.  chap,  iii  section 
6,  and  book  i.  chap.  xi.  sect.  9,  where,  ex  profissOy  I  treat  of  abstraction 
and  general  ideas,  that  they  are  all  made  by  abstracting,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  that  of  substance  was  made 
any  other  way ;  howeyer  my  pen  might  have  slipped,  or  the  negligence 
of  expression,  where  I  might  have  something  else  than  the  general 
idea  of  substance  in  view,  might  make  me  seem  to  say  so. 

"  That  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  general  idea  of  substance  in  the 
passage  your  lordship  quotes,  is  manifest  from  the  title  of  that  chapter, 
which  is»  '  Of  the  complex  ideas  of  substances.'    And  the  first  section 
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of  it,  which  your  lordship  cites  for  those  words  jou  have  set  down, 
Itands  thus :  * 

**  In  which  words  I  do  not  observe  any  that  deny  the  general  idea  of 
substance  to  be  made  by.  abstraction ;  nor  any  that  say,  it  is  made  by 
a  complication  of  many  simple  ideas  together.  Bnt  speaking  in  thai 
place  of  the  ideas  of  distinct  substances,  such  as  man,  horse,  gold,  &o, 
I  say  they  are  made  up  of  certain  combinations  of  simple  ideas ;  which 
combinations  are  looked  upon,  each  of  them  as  one  simple  idea,  though 
they  are  many ;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  mdfstanee,  though  made 
up  of  modes,  from  the  custom  of  supposing  a  substratum,  wherein  that 
combination  does  subsist.  So  that  in  this  paragraph  I  only  give  an 
account  of  the  idea  of  distinct  substances,  such  as  oak,  elephant,  iron, 
Ac. ;  how,  though  they  are  made  up  of  distinct  complications  of  modes, 
yet  they  are  looked  on  as  one  idea,  called  by  one  name,  as  making 
distinct  sorts  of  substances. 

^  But  that  my  notiqn  of  substance  in  general  is  quite  different  from 
these,  and  has  no  such  combination  of  simple  ideas  in  it,  is  eyident 
from  the  immediate  following  words,  where  I  say,  *  The  idea  of  pure 
substance  in  general,  is  only  a  supposition  of  we  know  not  what  sup- 
port of  such  qualities  as  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us.'t 
And  these  I  plainly  distinguish  all  along,  particularly  where  I  say. 
Whatever  therefore  be  the  secret  and  abstract  nature  of  substance  in 
general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  distinct  substances  are 
nothing  but  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  co-existing  in  such, 
though  unknown,  cause  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  subsist  of 
itself.' 

**  The  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge  is,  as  if  I  took  the  being  of  sub- 
stance to  be  doubtful,  or  rendered  it  so  by  the  imperfect  and  ill- 
grounded  idea  I  have  given  of  it.  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I 
ground  not  the  being,  but  the  idea,  of  substance  on  our  accustoming 
ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum ;  for  it  is  of  the  idea  alone  I 
speak  there,  and  not  of  ihe  being  of  substance.  And  having  every 
where  affirmed  and  built  upon  it,  That  a  man  is  a  substance,  I  cannot 
be  supposed  to  question  or  doubt  of  the  being  of  substance,  till  I  can 
question  or  doubt  of  my  own  being.  Farther,  I  say,  *  Sensation  con- 
vinces us,  that  there  are  solid,  extended  substances ;  and  reflection, 
that  there  are  thinking  ones.'!  So  that  I  think  the  being  of  substance 
is  not  shaken  by  what  I  have  said ;  and  if  the  idea  of  it  should  be,  yet 
(the  being  of  things  depending  not  on  our  ideas)  the  being  of  substance 
would  not  be  at  all  shaken  by  my  saying,  we  had  but  an  obscure  im- 
perfect idea  of  it,  and  that  that  idea  came  from  our  accustoming  our- 
selves to  suppose  some  substratum ;  or  indeed,  if  I  should  say,  we  had 
no  idea  of  substance  at  all.    For  a  great  many  things  may  be,  and  are 

f  ranted  to  have  a  being,  and  be  in  nature,  of  which  we  have  no  ideas. 
or  example :  It  cannot  he  doubted  but  there  are  distinct  species  of 
separate  spirits,  of  which  yet  we  have  no  distinct  ideas  at  all ;  it  can- 
not be  questioned  but  spirits  have  ways  of  communicating  their 
thoughts,  and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of  it  at  all. 

"The  being  then  of  substance  being  safe  and  secure,  notwitlistanding 
any  thing  I  have  said,  let  us  see  whether  the  idea  of  it  be  not  so  too. 

•  The  paragraph  quoted  U  th«  first  Id  paire  208.— Eon. 
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Tour  lordship  asks  with  concern,  <  And  is  this  all  indeed  that  is  to  he 
■aid  for  the  being '  (if  jour  lordship  please  let  it  be  the  '  idea')  '  of 
substance,  that  we  accastom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum  ?  Is 
that  custom  grounded  upon  true  reason  or  no  ? '  I  have  said  that  it  is 
grounded  upon  this,  'That  we  cannot  conceive  how  simple  ideas  of 
sensible  qusdities  should  subsist  alone ;  and  therefore  we  suppose  them 
to  exist  in,  and  to  be  supported  by,  some  common  subject ;  which  sup- 
port we  denote  bj  the  name  substance,**  Which  I  think  is  a  true  reason^ 
because  it  is  the  same  your  lordship  gtounds  the  supposition  of  a  sub- 
stratum on  in  this  very  page ;  even  on  the  repugnancy  to  our  concep- 
tions, that  modes  and  accidents  should  subsist  by  themselves.  So  that 
I  have  the  good  luck  here  again  to  agree  with  your  lordship,  and  con- 
sequently conclude  I  have  your  approbation  in  this.  That  the  substratum 
to  modes  or  accidents,  which  is  our  idea  of  substance  in  general,  is 
founded  in  this — *  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  modes  or  accidents 
can  subsist  by  themselves.' " 

NOTE  B.— Page  209. 

From  this  paragraph  there  hath  been  raised  an  objection  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  as  if  our  author's  doctrine  here  concerning  ideas 
had  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  the  world ;  his  words  in  this 
second  paragraph  being  brought  to  prove,  that  he  is  '*  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  this  new  way  of  reasoning,  that  have  almost  discarded 
substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world."  To  which  our 
author  replies :  f  **  This,  my  lord,  is  an  accusation  which  your  lord- 
ship will  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  readily  know  what  to  plead  to ;  because 
I  do  not  understand  what  it  is  '  almost  to  discard  substance  out  of  the 
reasonable  part  of  the  world.'  If  your  lordship  means  by  it,  that  I 
deny  or  doubt  that  there  is  in  the  world  any  such  thing  as  substance, 
that  your  lordship  will  acquit  me  of  when  your  lordship  looks  again  in 
this  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  second  book,  which  you  have  cited 
more  than  once,  where  you  will  find  these  words,  sect.  4:  *  When  we 
talk  or  think  of  any  particular  sort  of  corporeal  substances,  as  horse, 
stone,  &c.,  though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  be  but  the  com- 
plication or  collection  of  those  several  simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities, 
which  we  use  to  find  united  in  the  thing  called  horse  or  stone;  yet 
because  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  should  subsist  alone,  nor  one  in 
another,  we  suppose  them  existing  in,  and  supported  by,  some  common 
subject,  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name  substance;  though  it  be 
certain  we  have  no  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  that  thing  we  suppose  a 
support.'  And  again,  sect.  5 :  *  The  same  happens  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  thinking,  reasoning,  fearing,  &c.,  which 
we,  considering  not  to  subsist  of  themselves,  nor  apprehending  how 
they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  are  apt  to  think  thess 
the  actions  of  some  other  substance,  which  we  call  mirit ;  whereby  yet 
it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of  matter,  but  some- 
thing wherein  those  many  sensible  qualities  which  affect  our  senses  do 
subsist,  by  supposing  a  substance,  wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubt- 
ing, and  a  power  of  moving,  &&,  do  subsist,  we  have  as  clear  a  notion, 
of  the  nature  or  substance  of  spirit,  as  we  have  of  body ;  though  one 

*  Book  iL  chap.  zziU  sect  4.  f  In  hb  Pint  Letter  to  that  Bishop,  p.  6,ft«. 
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being  supposed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it  is)  the  substratum  to 
those  simple  ideas  we  have  from  without,  and  the  other  supposed  (with 
a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  substratum  to  those  operations 
which  we  experiment  in  ourseWes  within.'  And  again,  sect.  6 :  ^  What- 
ever therefore  be  the  secret  nature  of  substance  in  general,  all  the  ideas 
we  have  of  particular  distinct  substances  are  nothing  but  several  com* 
binations  of  simple  ideas,  co-existing  in  such,  though  unknown,  cause 
of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  subsist  of  itself/  And  I  farther 
say  in  the  same  section,  *  That  we  suppose  these  combinations  to  rest 
in  and  to  be  adherent  to  that  unknown,  common  subject,  which 
inheres  not  in  any  thing  else.'  And  [sect.  8]  that  *  our  complex  ideaa 
of  substances,  besides  all  those  ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  have  always 
the  confused  idea  of  something  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which 
they  subsist ;  and  therefore,  when  we  speak  of  any  sort  of  substance* 
we  say  it  is  a  thing  having  such  or  such  qualities ;  as,  body  is  a  thin 
that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable  of  motion ;  spirit  a  thing  capable 
of  thinking. 

^' These  and  the  like  fashions  of  speaking  intimate,  that  the  sub- 
stance is  supposed  always  something  besides  the  extension,  figure, 
solidity,  motion,  thinking,  or  other  observable  idea,  though  we  know 
not  what  it  is.' 

**  *  Our  idea  of  body,'  I  say,  *  is  an  extended,  solid  substance ;  and 
our  idea  of  our  souls  is  of  a  substance  that  thinks.'*  So  that  as  long 
as  there  is  any  such  thing  as  body  or  spirit  in  the  world,  I  have  done 
nothing  towards  the  *  discarding  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part 
uf  the  world.'  Nay,  as  long  as  there  is  any  simple  idea  or  sensible 
quality  left,  according  to  my  way  of  arguing,  substance  cannot  be  dis- 
carded, because  all  simple  ideas,  all  sensible  qualities,  carry  with  them 
a  supposition  of  a  substratum  to  exist  in,  and  of  a  substance  wherein 
they  inhere ;  and  of  this  that  whole  chapter  is  so  full,  that  I  challenge 
any  one  who  reads  it  to  think  I  have  *  almost,'  or  one  jot,  *  discarded 
substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world.'  And  of  this,  tnajij 
horsey  suru,  water^  iroriy  diamond^  &c.,  which  I  have  mentioned  of  distinct 
sorts  of  substances,  will  be  my  witnesses  as  long  as  any  such  thing 
remains  in  being ;  of  which  I  say,  '  that  the  ideas  of  substances  are 
such  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  as  are  taken  to  represent  distinct 
particular  things,  subsisting  by  themselves,  in  which  the  supposed  or 
confused  idea  of  substance  is  always  the  first  and  chief.' f 

**  If  by  *  almost  discarding  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of 
the  world,'  your  lordship  means,  that  I  have  destroyed  and  almost 
discarded  the  true  idea  we  have  of  it,  by  calling  it  a  substratum^  *  a 
supposition  of  we  know  not  what  support  of  such  qualities  as  are  cap- 
able of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us,'  *  an  obscure  relative  idea ; '  I 
'that  without  knowing  what  it  is,  it  is  that  which  supports  accidents ; 
so  that  of  substance,  we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confused, 
obscure  one  of  what  it  does:'§ — I  must  confess  this  and  the  like  I 
have  said  of  our  idea  of  substance ;  and  should  be  very  glad  to  be  con- 
vinced by  your  lordship,  or  any  body  else,  that  I  have  spoken  too 
meanly  of  it.  He  that  would  show  me  a  more  clear  and  distinct  idea 
of  substance,  would  do  me  a  kindness  I  should  thank  him  for     Bui 

•  Book  11.  chap  xxlU.  sect  93.  f  Ibid.  chap.  zli.  sect 
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this  18  the  best  I  can  hitherto  find,  either  in  mj  own  thoughts  or  in  th« 
books  oi  logicians ;  for  their  account  or  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  ens,  or 
res  per  $e  nSmstena  et  substcau  aoddentibusf  which,  in  effect,  is  no  more 
but  that  substance  is  a  being  or  thing  ;  or,  in  short,  something  thej 
know  not  what,  or  of  which  they  have  no  clearer  idea  than  that  it  is 
something  which  supports  accidents,  or  other  simple  ideas  or  modes, 
and  is  not  supported  itself  as  a  mode  or  an  accident.  So  that  I  do  not 
see  but  Bnrgersdicius,  Sanderson,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  logicians,  must 
be  reckoned  with  *  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reasoning,  who 
have  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the 
world.' 

^  But  supposing,  my  lord,  that  I,  or  these  gentlemen,  logicians  of 
note,  in  the  schools,  should  own,  that  we  have  a  very  imperfect,  ob- 
scnre,  inadequate  idea  of  substance ;  would  it  not  be  a  little  too  hard 
to  charge  us  with  discarding  substance  out  of  the  world  ?    For  what 

*  almost  discarding,'  and  *  reasonable  part  of  the  world,'  signifies,  I 
must  confess  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend.    But  let  'almost,'  and 

*  reasonable  part,'  signify  here  what  they  will,  for  I  dare  say  your 
lordship  meant  something  by  them :  would  not  yoor  lordship  think 
you  were  a  little  hardly  dealt  with,  if  for  acknowledging  yourself  to 
have  a  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  idea  of  God,  or  of  several  other 
things  which  in  this  very  treatise  yon  confess  our  understandings  come 
short  in  and  cannot  comprehend,  you  should  be  accused  to  be  one  of 
these  gentlemen  that  have  almost  discarded  God,  or  those  other  mys- 
terious things,  whereof  you  contend  we  have  very  imperfect  and 
inadequate  ideas,  out  of  the  reasonable  world  ?  For  I  suppose  your 
lordship  means  by  *  almost  discarding  out  of  the  reasonable  world,* 
something  that  is  hlamable,  for  it  seems  not  to  be  inserted  for  a 
commendation ;  and  yet  I  think  he  deserves  no  blame  who  owns  the 
having  imperfect,  inaldequate,  obscure  ideas,  where  he  has  no  better. 
However,  if  it  be  inferred  from  thence,  that  either  he  almost  excluded 
those  things  out  of  being,  or  out  of  rational  discourse,  if  that  be  meant 
by  '  the  reasonable  world ; '  for  the  first  of  thes^  will  not  hold,  because 

,  the  being  of  things  in  the  world  depends  not  on  our  ideas ;  the  latter 
indeed  is  true  in  some  degree,  but  is  no  fault :  for  it  is  certain,  that 
where  we  have  imperfect,  inadequate,  confused,  obscure  ideas,  we  can- 
not discourse  and  reason  about  those  things  so  well,  fully,  and  clearly, 
as  if  we  had  perfect,  adequate,  clear,  and  distinct  ideas." 

Other  objections  are  made  again/st  the  following  parts  of  this  para- 
graph by  that  reverend  prelate,  viz.  the  repetition  of  the  story  of  the 
Indian  philosopher,  and  the  talking  like  children  about  substance.  To 
which  our  author  replies : — 

*'  Tour  lordship,  I  must  own,  with  great  reason,  takes  notice  that  I 
paralleled  more  than  once  our  idea  of  substance  with  the  Indian 
philosopher's  he-knew-not-what,  which  supported  the  tortoise,  &c. 

"This  repetition  is,  I  confess,  a  fault  in  exact  writing ;  bnt  I  having 
acknowledged  and  excused  it  in  these  words  in  my  Preface:  'I  am 
oot  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  consult  my  own  reputation,  when  I 
knowingly  let  my  Essay  go  with  a  fault  so  apt  to  disf;ast  the  most 
judicious,  who  are  always  the  nicest  readers : '  and  there  farther  add, 
that  *  I  did  not  publish  ray  Essay  for  such  great  masters  of  knowledge 
us  your  lordship  ^  but  fitted  it  to  men  of  my  own  size,  to  whom  repo- 
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titions  might  be  sometimes  usefiil ; '  it  would  not  therefore  have  been 
besides  yoar  lordship's  generositj  (who  were  not  intended  to  be  pro- 
Toked  by  this  repetition)  to  have  passed  by  such  a  fault  as  this,  in  one 
who  pretends  not  beyond  the  lower  rank  of  writers :  but  I  see  your 
lordship  would  have  me  exact  and  without  any  faults ;  and  1  wish  I 
could  he  so,  the  better  to  deserve  your  lordship's  approbation, 

*^My  saying  that  'when  we  talk  of  substance,  we  talk  like  children 
who,  being  asked  a  question  about  something  which  they  know  not; 
readily  gire  this  satisfactory  answer,  that  it  is  something,'  your  lord- 
ship  seems  mightily  to  lay  to  heart  in  these  words  that  follow :  'If  this 
be  the  truth  of  the  case,  we  must  still  talk  like  children;  and  I  know 
not  how  it  can  be  remedied.  For  if  we  cannot  come  at  a  rational  idea 
of  substance,  we  can  have  no  principle  of  certainty  to  go  upon  in  this 
debate.' 

''If  your  lordship  has  any  better  and  distincter  idea  of  substance 
than  mine  is,  which  I  have  given  an  account  of,  your  lordship  is  not  at 
all  concerned  in  what  I  have  there  said ;  but  those  whose  idea  of  sub- 
stance, whether  a  rational  or  not  rationai  idea,  is  like  mine,  something, 
he  knows  not  what,  must  in  that,  with  me,  talk  like  children,  when 
Chey  speak  of  something,  they  know  not  what.  For  a  philosopher  that 
says,  *That  which  supports  accidents  is  something,  he  knows  not  what ;  * 
and  a  countryman  that  says,  '  The  foundation  of  the  great  church  at 
Haariem  is  supported  by  something,  he  knows  not  what ; '  and  a  child 
that  stands  in  the  dark  upon  his  mother's  muff,  and  says  he  stands 
upon  something,  he  knows  not  what;  in  this  respect  talk  all  three 
alike.  But  if  the  countryman  knows  that  the  foundation  of  the  church 
at  Haarlem  is  supported  by  a  rock,  as  the  houses  about  Bristol  are ; 
or  by  graveL  as  the  houses  about  London  are ;  or  by  wooden  piles,  as 
the  houses  in  Amsterdam  are ;  it  is  plain,  that  then,  having  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea  of  the  thing  that  supports  the  church,  he  does  not 
talk  of  this  matter  as  a  child ;  nor  will  ne  of  the  support  of  accidents, 
when  he  has  a  clearer  and  more  distinct  idea  of  it  than  that  it  is  barely 
something.  But  as  long  as  we  think  like  children  in  cases  where  our 
ideas  are  no  clearer  nor  distincter  than  theirs,  I  agree  with  your  lord- 
ship, that  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  remedied  but  that  we  must*  talk 
like  them." 

Farther,  the  bishop  asks.  Whether  there  be  no  difference  between 
the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  subsistence  by  itself?  To  which  our 
author  answers,*  "  Yes ;  but  what  will  that  do  to  prore  that,  ♦  upon 
my  principles,  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  reason  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  substance  ? '  You  seem  by  this  question  to  conclude, 
Ihat  the  idea  of  a  thing  that  subsists  by  itself  is  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  substance ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  Is  the  idea  of  the  manner  of 
subsistence  of  a  thing  the  idea  of  the  thing  itself?  If  it  be  not,  we 
may  have  a  clear  ana  distinct  idea  of  the  manner,  and  yet  have  none 
but  a  very  obscure  and  confused  one  of  the  thing.  For  example :  I 
tell  your  lordship,  that  I  know  a  thing  that  cannot  subsist  without  a 
support,  and  I  know  another  thing  that  does  subsist  without  a  support, 
and  say  no  more  of  them ;  can  you,  by  having  the  clear  and  distinct 
<deas  of  having  a  support  and  not  having  a  support,  say  that  you  have 
a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  thing  that  I  know  which  has,  and  of  the 
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thing  that  I  know  which  has  not,  a  support  ?  If  yoor  lordship  can,  I 
beseech  you  to  give  me  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  these,  which  I 
only  call  by  the  general  name  '  things,'  that  hare  or  have  not  supporU ; 
for  such  there  are,  and  such. I  shall  give  your  lordship  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas  of,  when  you  shall  please  to  call  upon  me  for  them ;  though 
I  think  your  lordship  will  scarce  find  them  by  the  general  and  confused 
idea  of  things,  nor  in  the  clearer  and  more  distinct  idea  of  having  or 
not  having  a  support. 

*'  To  show  a  blind  man  that  he  has  no  clear  distinct  idea  of  scarlet, 
I  tell  him  that  his  notion  of  it  that  it  is  a  thing  or  beings  does  not  prove 
he  has  any  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  it ;  but  barely  that  he  takes  it  to  bo 
something,  he  knows  not  what.  He  replies,  that  he  knows  more  than 
that,  V,  g.  he  knows  that  it  subsists  or  inheres  in  another  thing.  '  And 
is  there  no  difference,*  says  he,  in  your  lordship's  words,  *  between 
the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  subsistence  in  another  ?'  '  Tes,' 
say  I  to  him ;  *  a  great  deal,  they  are  very  different  ideas.  But  for  all 
that,  you  have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  scarlet,  not  such  an  one  as 
I  have,  who  see  and  know  it,  and  have  another  kind  of  idea  of  it  besides 
that  of  inherence.* 

'*  Your  lordship  has  the  idea  of  subsisting  by  itself,  and  therefore 
you  conclude  you  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  thing  that  sub- 
sists by  itself;  which  methinks  is  all  one  as  if  your  countryman 
should  say  he  hath  an  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  that  it  is  a  tree  of  a 
nature  to' need  no  prop  to  lean  on  for  its  support;  therefore  he  has  a 
clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon :  which  clear  and  distinct 
idea,  when  he  comes  to  examine,  is  nothing  but  a  general  one  of  a 
tree  with  which  his  indetermined  idea  of  a  cedar  is  confounded.  Just 
Bo  is  the  idea  of  substance,  which,  however  called  clear  and  distinct, 
is  confounded  with  the  general  indetermined  idea  of  something.  But 
suppose  that  the  manner  of  subsisting  by  itself  give  us  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  substance,  how  does  that  prove  *  that,  upon  my  principles, 
we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  reason  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
•ubstance  in  the  world  ?'  which  is  the  proposition  to  be  proved.** 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  COLLECTIVE  IDEAS  OF  SUBSTANCES. 

1.  One  idea, — Besides  these  complex  ideas  of  several  singla 
mibstances,  as  of  man,  horse,  gold,  violet,  apple,  &c.,  the  mind 
hath  also  "complex  collective  ideas"  of  substances ;  which  I  so 
call,  because  such  ideas  are  made  np  of  many  particular  sub- 
stances considered  together,  as  united  into  one  idea,  and  which 
so  joined  are  looked  on  as  one  ;  v.  ^.,  the  idea  of  such  a  collection 
of  men  as  make  an  army,  though  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
distinct  substances,  is  as  much  one  idea  as  the  idea  of  a  man : 
and  the  great  collective  idea  of  all  bodies  whatsoever,  signified 
by  the  name  '*  world,'*  is  as  much  one  idea  as  the  idea  of  any 
the  least  particle  of  matter  in  it ;  it  sufficing  to  the  unity  of  ai:^ 
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idea,  that  it  be  considered  as  one  representation  or  picture, 
though  made  up  of  ever  so  many  particulars. 

2.  Made  h^  the  power  of  composing  in  the  mind, — ^Theae  colleor 
tive  ideas  of  substances  tne  mind  makes  by  its  power  of  compo- 
f ition,  and  uniting,  seversilly,  either  simple  or  complex  ideas  into 
one,  aa  it  does  by  the  same  faculty  make  the  complex  ideas  of 
particular  substances,  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  divers  simple 
ideas  united  in  one  substance  :  and  as  the  mind,  by  putting 
together  the  repeated  ideas  of  unity,  makes  the  collective  mode 
or  complex  idea  of  any  number,  as  a  score,  or  a  gross,  &c.,  so  by 
putting  together  several  particular  substauces,  it  makes  collec- 
tive ideas  of  substances,  as  a  troop,  an  army,  a  swarm,  a  city,  a 
fleet :  each  of  which  every  one  finds  that  he  represents  to  his 
own  mind  by  one  idea,  in  one  view  ;  and  so  under  that  notion 
conaiders  those  several  things  as  perfectly  one,  as  one  ship,  or 
one  atom.  Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive  how  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men  should  make  one  idea,  than  how  a  man  should 
make  one  idea  ;  it  being  as  easy  to  the  mind  to  unite  into  one 
the  idea  of  a  great  number  of  men,  and  consider  it  as  one,  as  it 
is  to>nnlte  into  one  particular  all  the  distinct  ideas  that  make  up 
the  composition  of  a  man,  and  consider  them  all  together  as  one. 

3.  AU  artificial  things  are  collective  ideas. — Amongst  such  kind 
of  collective  ideas,  are  to  be  counted  most  part  of  artificial  things, 
at  least  such  of  them  as  are  made  up  of  distinct  substances  ; 
and  in  truth,  if  we  consider  all  these  collective  ideas  aright, 
as  *^  army,  constellation,  universe,"  as  they  are  united  into  so 
many  single  ideas,  they  are  but  the  artificial  draughts  of  the 
mind,  bringing  things  very  remote,  and  independent  on  one  an- 
other, into  one  view,  the  better  to  coutemphite  and  discourse  of 
them,  united  into  one  conception,  and  signified  by  one  name. 
Por  there  are  no  things  so  remote,  nor  so  contrary,  which  the 
mind  cannot,  by  this  art  of  composition,  bring  into  one  idea,  as 
ia  visible  in  tJiat  signified  by  the  name  "  universe." 


CHAPTEB  XXV. 

OF  BELATION. 

I.  Rdatiofit  what — ^Besides  the  ideas,  whether  simple  or  com- 
plex, that  the  mind  has  of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
there  are  others  it  gets  from  their  comparison  one  with  another. 
The  understanding,  in  the  consideration  of  any  thing,  is  not  con- 
fined to  that  precise  object :  it  can  carry  any  idea,  as  it  were, 
beyond  itself,  or,  at  least,  look  beyond  it  to  see  how  it  stands  in 
conformity  to  any  other.  When  the  mind  so  considers  one  thing, 
that  it  does,  as  it  were,  bring  it  to  and  set  it  by  another,  and 
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carry  its  view  fram  one  to  the  other :  this  is,  as  the  words  im« 
port,  "  relation  *•  and  "  respect  ;*•  and  the  denominations  given 
to  positive  things,  intimating  that  respect,  and  serving  as  marks 
to  lead  the  thoughts  beyona  the  subject  itself  denominated  to 
something  distinct  from  it,  are  what  we  call  "  relatives  f  an<l 
the  things  so  brought  together,  **  related.*  Thus,  when  the  mind 
considers  Cains  as  such  a  positive  being,  it  takes  nothing  into 
that  idea,  but  what  really  exists  in  Caius ;  v.  ^.,  when  I  consider 
him  as  man,  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  but  the  complex  idea  of 
the  species  man.  So  likewise,  when  I  say,  ^  Cains  is  a  white 
man,**  I  have  nothing  but  the  bare  consideration  of  man  who 
hath  that  white  colour.  Bnt  when  I  give  Caius  the  name  '*  hus- 
band,** I  intimate  some  other  person ;  and  when  I  give  him  the 
name  *^  whiter,**  I  intimate  some  other  thing :  in  both  eases  my 
thought  is  led  to  something  beyond  Caius,  and  there  are  two 
things  brought  into  consideration.  And  since  any  idea,  whether 
simple  or  complex,  may  be  the  occasion  why  the  mind  thns 
brings  two  things  together,  and  as  it  were,  takes  a  view  of  them 
at  once,  though  stu«  considered  as  distinct;  therefore  any  of 
our  ideas  may  be  the  foundation  of  relation.  As  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Inst'ince,  the  contract  and  ceremony  of  marriage  with 
Sempronia,  is  the  occasion  of  the  denomination  or  relation  of 
husband ;  and  the  colour  white,  the  occasion  why  he  is  said 
whiter  than  freestone. 

2.  RdaUom  vnthovi  eorrdative  terms,  net  easily  peroeiveoL — 
These,  and  the  like  relations,  expressed  by  relative  terms,  that 
have  others  answering  them  with  a  reciprocal  intimation,  as 
*^  father  and  son,  bigger  and  less,  cause  and  effect,**  are  very 
obvious  to  every  one  ;  and  every  body,  at  first  sight,  perceives 
the  relation.  For  "father  and  son,  husband  and  ix^e,*'  and  such 
other  correlative  terms,  seem  so  nearly  to  belong  one  to  another, 
and,  through  custom,  do  so  readily  chime  and  answer  one  to 
another  in  people's  memories,  that,  npon  the  naming  of  either  of 
them,  the  thoughts  are  presently  carried  beyond  the  thing  so 
named  ;  and  nobody  overlooks  or  doubts  of  a  relation  where  it 
is  so  plainly  intimated.  But  where  languages  have  failed  to  give 
correlative  names,  there  the  relation  is  not  always  so  easily  taken 
notice  of.  '*  Concubine  **  is,  no  doubt,  a  relative  name  as  well  as 
•*  wife ;  •*  but  in  languages  where  this  and  the  like  words  have 
not  a  correlative  term,  there  people  are  not  so  apt  to  take  them 
to  be  so,  as  wanting  that  evident  mark  of  relation  which  is 
between  correlatives,  which  seem  to  explain  one  another,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  exist  but  together.  Hence  it  is  that  many  of 
those  names  which,  duly  considered,  do  include  evident  relations, 
have  been  called  "external  denominations."  But  all  names, 
that  are  more  than  empty  sounds,  must  signify  some  idea  which 
is  either  in  the  thing  to  which  the  name  is  applied  ;  and  then  it 
is  positive,  and  is  looked  on  as  united  to  and  existing  in  the  thing 
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to  which  the  denomination  ifl  given :  or  else  it  axises  from  the 
rei4))eot  the  mind  finds  in  it  to  something  distinct  from  it  with 
which  it  considers  it ;  and  then  it  includes  a  relation. 

3.  SofM  seemingly  ahscluU  terms  contain  relations. — ^Another 
Bort  of  relative  terms  there  is,  which  are  not  looked  on  to  be 
either  relatire  or  so  much  as  external  denominations ;  which  yet, 
under  the  form  and  appearance  of  signifying  something  absolute 
in  the  subject,  do  conceal  a  tacit,  though  less  observable  relation. 
Such  are  the  seemingly  positive  terms  of  "old,  great,  imperfect,** 
&&,  whereof  I  shall  have  oecasion  to  speak  more  at  large  in  the 
following  chapters. 

4.  ReEuxon  different  from  the  things  rdated. — ^This  farther  may 
be  observed,  that  the  ideas  of  relation  may  be  the  same  in  men 
who  have  far  dififorent  ideas  of  the  things  that  are  related,  or 
that  are  thus  compared :  v,  g,^  those  who  have  far  different  ideas 
of  a  man,  may  yet  agree  in  the  notion  of  a  £Etther :  which  is  a 
notion  saperinduced  to  the  substance,  or  man,  and  refers  only 
to  an  act  of  that  thing  called  "man,"  whereby  he  contributed 
to  the  generation  of  one  of  his  own  kind,  let  man  be  what  it 
will  ' 

5.  Change  of  relation  may  he  vnthotU  any  change  in  the  subject. 
—The  nature  therefore  of  relation  consists  in  the  referring  or 
comparing  two  things  one  to  another ;  from  which  comparison 
one  or  both  comes  to  be  denominated.  And  if  either  of  those 
things  be  removed  or  cease  to  be,  the  relation  ceases,  and  the 
denomination  consequent  to  it,  though  the  other  receive  in  itself 
no  alteration  at  all :  v.  g.,  Cains,  whom  I  consider  to-day  as  a 
father  ceases  to  be  so  to-morrow,  only  by  the  death  of  his  son, 
without  any  alteration  made  in  himself.  Nay,  barely  by  the 
mind's  changing  the  object,  to  which  it  compares  any  thing,  the 
aame  thing  is  capable  of  having  contrary  denominations  at  the 
same  time  :  v.  a,  Caius,  compared  to  several  persons,  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  older  and  younger,  stronger  and  weaker.  &c 

6.  Relation  only  betvnxt  two  things. — Whatsoever  aoth  or  can 
exist,  or  be  consiciered  as  one  thing,  is  positive :  and  so  not  only 
timple  ideas  and  substances,  but  modes  also,  are  positive  beings : 
though  the  parts  of  which  they  consist  are  very  often  relative 
one  to  another ;  but  the  whole  together  considered  as  one  thing, 
and  producing  in  us  the  complex  idea  of  one  thing,  which  idea 
is  in  our  minds  as  one  picture,  though  an  aggregate  of  divers 
pirts  and  under  one  name,  it  is  a  positive  or  abscdute  thing  or 
idea.  Thus  a  triangle,  though  the  parts  thereof,  compared  one 
to  another,  be  relative,  yet  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  a  positive 
absolute  idea.  The  same  may  be  8ai<l  of  a  &mily,  a  tune,  &&, 
for  there  can  be  no  relation  but  betwixt  two  things,  considered 
as  two  things.  There  must  always  be  in  relation  two  ideas,  or 
things,  either  in  themselves  really  separate,  or  considered  as 
tiislinet,  and  then  a  groontl  or  oecasion  for  their  comparison. 
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7.  All  things  cap<zble  of  relation, — Concerning  relation  in 
general,  these  things  may  be  considered. 

First,  That  there  is  no  one  thing,  whether  simple  idea,  sub- 
stance, mode,  or  relation,  or  name  of  either  of  them,  which  ig 
not  capable  of  almost  an  infinite  number  of  considerations  in 
reference  to  other  things;  and  therefore  this  makes  no  small 
part  of  men's  thoaghts  and  words  :  v,  g^  one  single  man  may  at 
once  be  concerned  in  and  sustain  all  these  following  relations, 
and  many  more,  viz.,  father,  brother,  son,  grandfather,  grandson, 
father-in-law,  son-in-law,  husband,  friend,  enemy,  subject  genend, 
judge,  patron,  client,  professor,  European,  Englishman,  ishinder, 
servant,  master,  possessor,  captain,  superior,  inferior,  bigger,  less, 
older,  younger,  contemporary,  like,  unlike,  &c.,  to  an  almost  infi- 
nite number :  he  being  capable  of  as  many  relations  as  there  can 
be  occasions  of  comparing  him  to  other  things,  in  any  manner  of 
agreement,  disagreement,  or  respect  whatsoever :  for,  as  I  said, 
relation  is  a  way  of  comparing  or  considering  two  thmgs  together, 
And  giving  one  or  both  of  them  some  appellation  from  that  com- 
parison, and  sometimes  giving  even  the  relation  itself  a  name. 

8.  Tne  ideas  of  relations  dearer  often  than  of  the  svbiects  related. 
—Secondly.  This  farther  may  be  considered  concerning  relation, 
that  though  it  be  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of  things, 
but  something  extraneous  and  superinduced  ;  yet  the  ideas  which 
relative  words  stand  for  are  often  clearer  and  more  distinct  than 
of  those  substances  to  which  they  do  belong.  The  notion  we 
have  of  a  father  or  brother  is  a  great  deal  clearer  and  more 
distinct  than  that  we  have  of  a  man :  or,  if  you  will,  paternity 
is  a  thing  whereof  it  is  easier  to  have  a  clear  idea  than  of 
humanity :  and  I  can  much  easier  conceive  what  a  friend  is  than 
what  God.  Because  the  knowledge  of  one  action,  or  one  simple 
idea,  is  ofbentimes  sufficient  to  give  the  notion  of  a  relation :  but 
to  the  knowing  of  any  substantial  being,  an  accurate  collection 
of  sundry  ideas  is  necessary.  A  man,  if  he  compares  two  things 
together,  can  hardly  be  supposed  not  to  know  what  it  is  wherein 
he  compares  them:  so  that  when  he  compares  any  things  to- 

f  ether,  he  cannot  but  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  that  relation, 
'he  ideas  then  of  relations  are  capable  at  least  of  being  more 
perfect  and  distinct  in  our  minds  than  those  of  substances.  Be- 
cause it  is  commonly  hard  to  know  all  the  simple  ideas  which  are 
really  in  any  substance,  but  for  the  most  pai't  easy  enough  to 
l<now  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  any  relation  I  think  on,  or 
have  a  name  for :  v.  ^.,  comparing  two  men,  in  reference  to  one 
common  parent,  it  is  very  easy  to  frame  the  ideas  of  brothers,  wi th- 
ou t  having  yet  the  perfect  idea  of  a  man.  For,  significant  relative 
words,  as  well  as  others,  standing  only  for  ideas;  and  those 
being  all  either  simple,  or  made  up  of  simple  ones ;  it  suffices  for 
the  knowing  the  precise  idea  the  relative  term  stands  for,  to  have 
a  clear  conception  of  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  relations 
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whicli  maj  be  done  without  having  a  perfect  and  clear  idea  of 
the  thing  it  is  attributed  to.  Thus  having  the  notion  that  one 
laid  the  egg  out  of  which  the  other  was  hatched,  I  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and  chick  between  the  two  cassiowa- 
ries  in  St  James's  Park ;  though,  perhaps,  I  have  but  a  very 
obscure  and  imperfect  idea  of  those  birds  themselves. 

9.  ReUUiaiu  all  termincUe  in  simple  ideas, — Thirdly,  Though 
there  be  a  great  number  of  considerations  wherein  things  may 
be  compared  one  with  another,  and  so  a  multitude  of  relations ; 
yet  they  all  terminate  in,  and  are  concerned  about,  those  simple 
ideas  either  of  sensation  or  reflection,  which  I  think  to  be  the 
whole  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  To  clear  this,  I  shall 
show  it  in  the  most  considerable  relations  that  we  have  any  no- 
tion of;  and  in  some  that  seem  to  be  the  most  remote  from  sense 
or  reflection :  which  yet  will  appear  to  have  their  ideas  from 
thence,  and  leave  it  past  doubt,  that  the  notions  we  have  of  them 
are  but  certain  simple  ideas,  and  so  originally  derived  from  sense 
or  reflection. 

10.  Terms  leading  the  mind  beyond  the  subject  denominated  are 
rdatiffe. — Fourthly,  That  relation  being  the  considering  of  one 
thing  with  another,  which  is  extrinsical  to  it,  it  is  evident  that 
all  words  that  necessarily  lead  the  mind  to  any  other  ideas  tlmn 
are  supposed  really  to  exist  in  that  thin?  to  which  the  word  is 
applied,  are  relative  words :  v,  g,y  a  man,  black,  merry,  thought- 
ful, thirstv,  angry,  extended ;  these  and  the  like  are  all  absolute, 
because  they  neither  signify  nor  intimate  any  thing  but  what 
does  or  is  supposed  really  to  exist  in  the  man  thus  denominated : 
but  father,  brother,  king,  husband,  blacker,  merrier,  &a,  are 
words  which,  together  with  the  thing  they  denominate,  imply 
also  something  eke  separate,  and  exterior  to  the  existence  of  that 
thing. 

11.  Conclusion, — Having  laid  down  these  premises  concerning 
relation  in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  in  some  instances, 
how  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  relation  are  made  up.  as  the  others 
are,  only  of  simple  ideas ;  and  that  they  all,  how  refined  or  remote 
from  sense  soever  they  seem,  terminate  at  last  in  simple  ideas. 
I  shall  begin  with  the  most  comprehensive  relation,  wherein  all 
things  that  do  or  can  exist  are  concerned ;  and  that  is  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  The  idea  whereof,  how  derived  from  the  two 
fountains  of  all  our  knowledge,  sensation  and  reflection,  I  shall  in 
the  next  place  consider. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVL 

OF  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT  AND  OTHER  RELATIONS. 

1.  Whence  their  ideae  got, — In  the  notioe  that  our  senses  take 
of  the  constant  vicissitade  of  things,  we  cannot  but  observe  that 
several  particular  both  qualities  and  substances  begin  to  exist ; 
and  that  they  receive  this  their  existence  from  the  due  applica- 
tion and  operation  of  some  other  being.  From  this  observation 
we  get  our  ideas  of  caase  and  effect.  That  which  produces  any 
simple  or  complex  idea,  we  denote  by  the  general  name  ^'  cause ;" 
and  that  which  is  produced,  *^  effect.**  Thus  finding  that  in  that 
substance  which  we  call ''  wax  '*  fluidity,  which  is  a  simple  idea 
that  was  not  in  it  before,  is  constantly  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  we  call  the  simple  idea  of  neat, 
in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wax^the  eauee  of  it,  and  fiuidltj  the  effect. 
So  also  finding  that  the  substance,  wood,  which  ib  a  certain  col- 
lection of  simple  ideas  so  called,  by  the  application  of  fire  is 
turned  into  another  substance  called  ''  ashes,'*  i,  e.,  another  com- 
plex idea,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  quite  different 
iiitin  that  complex  idea  which  we  call  ^  wood,**  we  consider  fire, 
in  relation  to  ashes,  as  cause,  and  the  ashes,  as  effect.  So  that 
whatever  is  considered  by  us  to  conduce  or  operate  to  the  pro- 
ducing any  particular  simple  idea,  or  collection  of  simple  ideas, 
whether  substance  or  mode,  which  did  not  before  exist,  hath 
thereby  in  our  minds  the  relation  of  a  cause,  and  so  is  denomi- 
nated by  us. 

2.  Creation^  ffeneratumj  making^  alteration, — Having  thus,  from 
what  our  senses  are  able  to  discover  in  the  operations  of  bodies 
on  one  another,  got  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  viz.,  that  a 
cause  is  that  which  makes  any  other  thing,  either  simple  idea, 
substance,  or  mode,  begin  to  be,  and  an  effect  is  that  which  had 
its  beginning  from  some  other  thing,  the  mind  finds  no  great 
difficulty  to  oistinguish  the  several  originals  of  things  into  two 
sorts : — 

First,  When  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new,  so  that  no  part 
thereof  did  ever  exist  before ;  as  when  a  new  particle  of  matter 
doth  begin  to  exist,  in  rerum  naturd,  which  had  before  no  being : 
and  this  we  call  "  creation." 

Secondly,  When  a  thing  is  made  up  of  particles  which  did  all 
of  them  before  exist,  but  that  very  tning  so  constituted  of  pre- 
existing particles,  which,  considered  all  together,  make  up  such 
a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  had  not  any  existence  before  as  this 
man,  this  egg,  rose,  or  cherry,  &c  And  this,  when  referred  to  a 
substance  produced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  by  an  in- 
ternal principle,  but  set  on  work  by  and  received  from  some 
external  agent  or  cause,  and  working  by  insensible  ways  which. 
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we  perceive  not,  we  call  ^  generation.'*  When  the  canse  is  ex- 
trinsical, and  the  effect  produced  by  a  sensible  separation  or 
juxtapoeition  of  discernible  parts,  we  call  it  *^  making  ;**  and 
soch  are  all  artificial  things.  When  any  simple  idea  is  produced 
which  was  not  in  that  subject  before,  we  call  it  ''alteration.** 
Thus  a  man  is  generated,  a  picture  made,  and  either  of  them 
altered,  when  any  new  sensible  quality  or  simple  idea  is  produced 
in  either  of  them,  which  was  not  there  before ;  and  the  things 
thus  made  to  exist,  which  were  not  there  before,  are  effects  ;  and 
those  things  which  operated  to  the  existence,  causes.  In  which, 
and  all  other  cases,  we  may  observe,  that  the  notion  of  cause  and 
e&et  has  its  rise  from  ideas  received  by  sensation  or  reflection ; 
and  that  this  relation, how  comprehensive  soever,  terminates  at  last 
in  them.  For,  to  have  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  it  suffices  to 
consider  any  simple  idea  or  substance  as  beginning  to  exist  by 
the  operation  of  some  other,  without  knowing  the  manner  of  that 
operation. 

3.  RdatUms  oftifM.'^Time  and  place  are  also  the  foundations 
of  very  largo  relations,  and  all  finite  beings  at  least  are  concerned 
in  them.  But  having  already  shown  in  another  place  how  we 
get  these  ideas,  it  may  suffice  here  to  intimate,  that  most  of  the 
clenominations  of  things  received  from  time  are  only  relations : 
thus,  when  any  one  says  that  *^  queen  Elizabeth  lived  sixty  nine, 
and  reigned  forty-five,  years,"  these  words  import  only  the  rela- 
tion of  that  duration  to  some  other,  and  means  no  more  but  this, 
that  the  duration  of  her  existence  was  equal  to  sixty-nine,  and 
the  dnration  of  her  government  to  forty-five,  annual  revolutions 
of  the  sun  ;  and  so  are  all  words  answering  how  long.  Again  : 
•*  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  England  about  the  year  lOyO," 
'which  means  this, — that,  taking  the  duration  from  our  Saviour's 
time  till  now  for  one  entire  great  length  of  time,  it  shows  at  what 
distance  this  invasion  was  from  the  two  extremes :  and  so  do  all 
words  of  time,  answering  to  the  question  when^  which  show  only 
the  distance  of  any  point  of  time,  frt>m  the  period  of  a  longer 
duration,  from  which  we  measure,  and  to  which  we  thereby  con« 
eider  it  as  related. 

4.  There  are  yet,  besides  those,  other  words  of  time  that  ordi* 
narily  are  thought  to  stand  for  positive  ideas,  which  yet  will, 
when  considered,  be  found  to  be  relative,  such  as  are  ''  young, 
old,"  &c.,  which  include  and  intimate  the  relation  any  thing  has 
to  a  certain  length  of  duration,  whereof  we  have  the  idea  in  our 
minds.  Thus  having  settled  in  our  thoughts  the  idea  of  the 
ordinary  duration  of  a  man  to  be  seventy  years,  when  we  say  a 
man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his  age  is  yet  but  a  small  part  of 
that  which  usually  men  attain  to :  and  when  we  denominate  him 
''  old,"  we  mean  that  his  duration  is  run  out  almost  to  the  end 
of  that  which  men  do  not  usually  exceed.  And  so  it  is  but  com- 
p^riug  the  particular  age  or  duration  of  this  or  that  man  to  the 
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idea  of  that  duration  vrhich  we  have  in  our  minds,  as  ordinarHj 
belonging  to  that  sort  of  animals :  which  is  plain  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  names  to  other  things ;  for  a  man  is  called  ^  voung*' 
at  twenty  years,  and  "very  young"  at  seven  years,  old :  but  yet 
a  hoi*se  we  call  '^old*'  at  twenty,  and  a  dog  at  seven,  years; 
because  in  each  of  these  we  compare  their  age  to  different 
ideas  of  duration,  which  are  settled  in  our  mind  as  belong- 
ing to  these  several  sorts  of  animals,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  £ut  the  sun  and  stars,  though  they  have  outlasted 
several  generations  of  men,  we  call  not  **  old,**  because  we  do  not 
know,  what  period  Crod  hath  set  to  that  sort  of  beings :  this  term 
belonging  properly  to  those  things  which  we  can  observe,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  by  a  natural  decay,  to  come  to  an  end 
in  a  certain  period  of  time  :  and  so  have  in  our  minds,  as  it  were, 
a  standard,  to  which  we  can  compare  the  several  parts  of  their 
duration ;  and  by  the  relation  tney  bear  thereunto,  call  them 
young,  or  old ;  which  we  cannot  therefore  do  to  a  ruby  or  a 
diamond,  things  whose  usual  periods  we  know  not 

5.  EelcUions  of  place  and  extension, — The  relation  also  that 
things  have  to  one  another  in  their  places  and  distances,  is  very 
obvious  to  observe  ;  as  ^'  above,  below,  a  mile  distant  from  Cha- 
ring-Cross,  in  England,  and  in  London.'*  But  as  in  duration,  so 
in  extension  and  bulk,  there  are  some  ideas  that  ai*e  relative, 
which  we  signify  by  names  that  are  thought  positive ;  as  "  ^reat  ** 
and  *'  little  '*  are  truly  relations.  For  here  also,  havine  oy  ob- 
servation settled  in  our  mind  the  ideas  of  the  bigness  of  several 
species  of  things  from  those  we  have  been  most  accustomed  to, 
we  make  them,  as  it  were,  the  standards  whereby  to  denominate 
the  bulk  of  others.  Thus  we  call  "  a  great  apple,"  such  a  one  aa 
is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  sort  of  those  we  have  been  used  to : 
and  "  a  little  horse,"  such  a  one  as  comes  not  up  to  the  siae  of 
that  idea  which  we  have  in  our  minds  to  belong  ordinarily  to 
horses  :  and  that  will  be  a  great  horse  to  a  Welshman,  which  is 
but  a  little  one  to  a  Fleming ;  they  too  having,  from  the  diffe- 
rent breed  of  their  countries,  taken  several-sized  ideas  to  which 
they  compare,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  denominate,  their 
•*  great  *'  and  their  "  little.** 

6.  Absolute  terms  often  stand  for  rdaiions. — So  likewise  "  weak  * 
and  "strong  "  are  but  relative  denominations  of  power,  compared 
to  some  ideas  we  have  at  that  time  of  greater  or  less  power. 
Thus  when  we  say  *'  a  weak  man,*'  we  mean  one  that  has  not  so 
much  strength  or  power  to  move  as  usually  men  have,  or  usually 
those  of  his  size  have ;  which  is  a  comparing  his  strength  to  the 
idea  we  have  of  the  usual  strength  of  men,  or  men  of  such  a  size. 
The  like  when  we  say,  "  The  creatures  are  all  weak  things ;  '* 
"weak,"  there,  is  but  a  relative  term,  signifying  the  dispropor- 
tion there  is  in  the  power  of  God  and  the  creatures.  And  so 
abundance  of  worda^  in  ordinal^  speech,  stand  only  for  relations^ 
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(and  perhaps  the  greatest  part),  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  have 
no  such  signification :  v,  a.,  ^*  The  ship  has  necessary  stores." 
**  Necessary  "  and  *^  stores,  are  hoth  relative  words ;  one  havinji^ 
a  relation  to  the  accomplishing  the  voyage  intended,  and  the 
other  to  future  use.  All  which  relations,  how  they  are  confined 
to  and  terminate  in  ideas  derived  from  sensation  or  reflection^ 
is  too  obvious  to  need  any  explication* 


CHAPTEB  XXVIL 

OP  IDENTITY  AND  DIVEESITT. 

1  Wherein  identity  consists. — Another  occasion  the  mind  often 
takes  of  comparing,  is,  the  very  being  of  things,  when,  considering 
any  thing  as  existing  at  any  determined  time  and  place,  we  com- 
pare it  with  itself  existing  at  another  time,  and  thereon  form  the 
ideas  of  identity  and  diversity.  When  we  see  any  thing  to  be  in 
any  place  in  any  instant  of  time,  we  are  sure  (be  it  what  it  will) 
that  it  is  that  very  thing,  and  not  another,  which  at  that  same 
time  exists  in  another  place,  how  like  and  undistinguishable 
soever  it  may  be  in  all  other  respects :  and  in  this  consists  iden- 
tity,  when  the  ideas  it  is  attributed  to,  vary  not  at  all  from  what 
they  were  that  moment  wherein  we  consider  their  former  exis- 
tence, and  to  which  we  compare  the  present.  For  we  never 
finding,  nor  conceiving  it  possible,  that  two  things  of  the  samo 
kind  ^ould  exist  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  we  rightly 
conclude  that  whatever  exists  any  where  at  any  time,  excludes 
all  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  there  itself  alone.  When  therefore 
we  demand  whether  any  thing  be  the  same  or  no?  it  refers 
always  to  something  that  existed  such  a  time  in  such  a  place, 
which  it  was  certain  at  that  instant  was  the  same  with  itself  and 
no  other :  from  whence  it  follows,  that  pne  thing  cannot  have 
two  beginnings  of  existence,  nor  two  things  one  beginning,  it 
being  impossible  for  two  things  of  the  same  kind  to  be  or  exist 
in  the  same  instant,  in  the  very  same  place,  or  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  different  plaeea  That  therefore  that  had  one  beginning, 
Is  the  same  thing ;  and  that  which  had  a  different  beginning  in 
time  and  place  from  that,  is  not  the  same,  but  diverse.  That 
which  has  made  the  difficulty  about  this  relation,  has  been  the 
little  care  and  attention  used  in  having  precise  notions  of  the 
things  to  which  it  is  attributed. 

2.  Identity  of  substances.  Identity  of  modes. — ^We  have  the 
ideas  but  of  three  sorts  of  substances :  1.  Qod.  2.  Finite  intelli- 
gences. 3.  Bodies.  First.  God  is  without  beginning,  eternal, 
unalterable,  and  every  where;  and  therefore  concerning  his 
identity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Secondly.  Finite  spirits  having 
had  each  its  determinate  time  and  place  of  beginning  to  exiB^ 
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the  relation  to  that  time  and  place  will  always  determine  to  each 
of  them  its  identity  as  long  as  it  exists.  Tliirdly.  The  same  will 
hold  of  every  particle  of  matter,  to  which  no  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion of  matter  being  made,  it  is  the  same.  For  though  these 
three  sorts  of  substances,  as  we  term  them,  do  not  exclude  one 
another  out  of  the  same  place  :  yet  we  cannot  conceive  but  that 
they  must  necessarily  each  of  them  exclude  any  of  the  same  kind 
out  of  the  same  place  :  or  else  the  notions  and  names  of  '*  identity 
and  diversity  *'  would  be  in  vain,  and  there  could  be  no  sucn 
distinction  of  substances,  or  any  thin^  else,  one  from  another. 
For  example :  Could  two  bodies  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time^  then  those  two  parcels.of  matter  must  be  one  and  the  same, 
take  them  great  or  little ;  nay,  all  bodies  must  be  one  and  the 
same.  For  oy  the  same  reason  that  two  particles  of  matter  may 
be  in  one  place,  all  bodies  may  be  in  one  place  :  which,  when  it 
can  be  supposed,  takes  away  the  distinction  of  identity  and 
diversity,  of  one  and  more,  and  renders  it  ridiculous.  But,  it 
being  a  contradiction  that  two  or  more  should  be  one,  identity 
and  diversity  are  relations  and  ways  of  comparing  well-founded, 
and  of  use  to  the  understanding.  All  other  things  being  but 
modes  or  relations  ultimately  terminated  in  substances,  the 
identity  and  diversity  of  each  particular  existence  of  them  too 
will  be  by  the  same  way  determined :  only  as  to  things  whose 
existence  is  in  succession,  such  as  are  the  actions  of  finite  being^f, 
V.  g.,  motion  and  thought,  both  which  consist  in  a  continued 
tram  of  succession,  concerning  their  diversity  there  can  be  no 
question :  because,  each  perishing  the  moment  it  begins,  they 
cannot  exist  in  different  times,  or  in  different  places,  as  perma- 
nent beings  can  at  different  times  exist  in  distant  pLaces ;  and 
therefore  no  motion  or  thought,  considered  as  at  different  times, 
can  be  the  same,  each  part  thereof  halving  a  different  beginning 
of  existence. 

3.  Frincipium  individwxHonis, — From  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
easy  to  discover,  what  is  so  much  inquired  after,  the  principium 
i'naividtiatwnM ;  and  that,  it  is  plain,  is  existence  itself  which 
determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a  particular  time  and  place 
incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  the  same  kind.  This,  though 
it  seems  easier  to  conceive  in  simple  substances  or  modes,  yet, 
when  reflected  on,  is  not  more  difficult  in  compounded  ones, 
if  care  be  taken  to  wbat  it  is  applied  ;  v.  ^.,  let  us  suppose  an 
atom,  tL  8.,  a  continued  body  under  one  immutable  superficies, 
existing  in  a  determined  time  and  place  ;  it  is  evident,  that,  con- 
sidered in  any  instant  of  its  existence,  it  is,  in  that  instant,  the 
same  with  itself.  For,  being  at  that  instant  what  it  is  and 
nothing  else,  it  is  the  same,  and  so  must  continue  as  long  as  its 
existence  is  continued ;  for  so  long  it  will  be  the  same  and  no 
other.  Li  like  manner,  if  two  or  more  atoms  be  joined  together 
into  the  samd  mass,  every  one  of  those  atoms  wUl  be  the  same, 
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by  tbe  foregoing  rule :  and  whilst  they  exist  united  together, 
the  mass,  consisting  of  the  same  atoms,  must  be  the  same  mass, 
or  the  same  body,  let  the  parts  be  ever  so  differently  j  ambled  : 
bat  if  one  of  these  atoms  be  taken  away,  or  one  new  one  added, 
it  is  no  longer  the  same  mass,  or  the  same  body.  In  the  state 
of  living  creatures,  their  identity  depends  not  on  a  mass  of  the 
same  particles,  but  on  something  else.  For  in  them  the  varia- 
tion of  great  parcels  of  matter  alters  not  the  identity ;  an  oak, 
growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and  then  lopped,  is  still 
the  same  oak :  and  a  colt,  grown  up  to  a  horse,  sometimes  fat, 
sometimes  lean,  is  all  the  while  the  same  horse :  though,  in  both 
these  cases,  there  may  be  a  manifest  change  of  the  parts ;  so  that 
truly  they  are  not  either  of  them  the  same  masses  of  matter, 
though  there  be  truly  one  of  them  the  same  oak,  and  the  other 
the  same  horse.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that,  in  these  two  cases 
of  a  mass  of  matter  and  a  living  body,  identity  is  not  applied  to 
the  same  thing. 

4.  Identity  ofvegetaUes, — ^We  must  therefore  consider  wherein 
an  oak  differs  from  a  mass  of  matter;  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
in  this :  That  the  one  is  only  the  cohesion  of  particles  of  matter 
any  how  united ;  the  other  such  a  disposition  of  them  as  consti- 
tutes the  parts  of  an  oak,  and  such  an  organization  of  those 
parts  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  distribute  nourishment,  so  as  to 
continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  &c.,  of  an  oak,  in 
which  consists  the  vegetable  life.  That  being  then  one  plant 
'which  has  such  an  organization  of  parts  in  one  coherent  body, 
partaking  of  one  connnon  life,  it  continues  to  be  the  same  plant 
aa  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  same  life,  though  that  life  be  com- 
municated to  new  particles  of  matter  vitally  united  to  the  living 
plant  in  a  like  continued  organization,  conformable  to  that  sort 
of  plants.  For  this  organization  being  at  any  one  instant  in  any 
one  collection  of  matter,  is  in  that  particular  concrete  distin- 
guished from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  life  which  existing 
constantly  from  that  moment  both  forwards  and  backwards,  in 
the  same  continuity  of  insensibly  succeeding  parts  united  to  the 
living  body  of  the  phint,  it  has  that  identity  which  makes  the 
same  plant,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  parts  of  the  same  plant,  during 
all  the  time  that  they  exist  united  in  that  continued  organization, 
which  is  fit  to  convey  that  common  life  to  all  the  pai*ts  so  united. 

A.  Identity  of  ammals, — The  case  is  not  so  much  different  in 
brutes,  but  that  any  one  may  hence  see  what  makes  an  animal, 
and  continues  it  the  same.  Something  we  have  like  this  in 
machines,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  it.  For  example  :  what  is 
a  watch  t  It  is  plain  it  is  nothing  but  a  fit  organization  or  con- 
■truction  of  parts  to  a  certain  encf,  which,  when  a  sufficient  force 
is  added  to  it,  it  is  capable  to  attain.  If  we  would  suppose  this 
machine  one  continued  body,  all  whose  organized  parts  were 
repaired,   increased,  or  diminished,  by  a  constant  addition  or 
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separation  of  insensible  parts,  with  one  common  life,  we  sbonld 
have  something  very  much  like  the  body  of  an  animal,  with  this 
difference, — that  in  an  animal  the  fitness  of  the  organisation,  and 
the  motion  wherein  life  consists,  begin  together,  the  motion 
coming  from  within ;  but  in  machines,  the  force  coming  sensibly 
from  without,  is  often  away  when  the  organ  is  in  order,  and  well 
titted  to  receive  it. 

6.  Identity  of  fiia?i.-»Thi8  also  shows  wherein  the  identity  of 
the  same  man  consists ;  viz.,  in  nothine  but  a  participation  of  the 
same  continued  life  by  constantly  fleetmg  particles  of  matter,  in 
succession  vitally  nnited  to  the  same  organized  body.  He  that 
shall  place  the  identity  of  man  in  any  thine  else  but,  like  that 
of  other  animals,  in  one  fitly  organized  body,  taken  in  any  oua 
instant,  and  from  thence  continued  under  one  organization  of  life 
in  several  successively  fleeting  particles  of  matter  united  to  it^ 
will  find  it  hard  to  make  an  embryo  one  of  years,  mad,  and  sober, 
the  same  man,  by  any  supposition  that  will  not  make  it  possible 
for  Beth,  Ismael,  Socrates,  Pilate,  St.  Austin,  and  Csesar  Borgia, 
to  be  the  same  man.  For  if  the  identity  of  soul  alone  makes  tiie 
same  man,  and  there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  matter  why 
the  same  individual  spirit  may  not  be  nnited  to  different  bodies 
it  will  be  possible  that  those  men  living  in  distant  a^es,  and  of 
different  tempers,  may  have-  been  the  same  man :  which  way  of 
speaking  must  be  from  a  very  strange  use  of  the  word  ^  man,** 
applied  to  an  idea  out  of  which  body  and  shape  is  excluded :  and 
that  way  of  speaking  would  agree  yet  worse  with  the  notions  ot 
those  philosophers  who  allow  of  transmigration,  and  are  ot 
opinion  that  the  souls  of  men  may,  for  their  miscarriages,  be 
detruded  into  the  bodies  of  beasts,  as  fit  habitations,  with  organs 
suited  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  brutal  inclinations.  But  yet, 
I  think,  nobody,  could  he  be  sure  that  the  soul  of  Heliogabalus 
were  in  one  of  his  hogs,  would  yet  say  that  hog  were  a  man  or 
Heliogabalus. 

7.  Identity  suited  to  the  idea, — It  is  not  therefore  unity  of  sub- 
stance that  comprehends  all  sorts  of  identity,  or  will  determine 
it  in  every  case  :  but,  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it  aright,  we  must 
consider  what  idea  the  word  it  is  applied  to  stands  for :  it  being 
one  thing  to  be  the  same  substance,  another  the  same  man,  and  a 
third  the  same  person,  if  ^  person,  man,  and  substance,**  are  three 
names  standing  for  three  different  ideas ;  for  such  as  is  the  idea 
belonging  to  that  name,  such  must  be  the  identity :  which,  if  it 
had  been  a  little  more  carefnlly  attended  to,  would  possibly  have 
prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  confusion  which  often  occurs  about 
this  matter,  with  no  small  seeming  difficulties,  especially  concern- 
ing personal  identity,  which  thei^ore  we  shall  in  the  next  place 
a  fittle  consider. 

8.  SafM  man, — An  animal  Is  a  living  organized  body;  and 
oonsequently  the  same  animal^  as  we  have  obseryedi  is  the  8am« 
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oontinued  life  ooxxmianicated  to  different  particles  of  matter,  as 
they  happen  successively  to  be  united  to  that  organized  living 
body.  And,  whatever  is  talked  of  other  definitions,  in^enions 
observation  puts  it  past  doubt,  that  the  idea  in  our  minds,  of 
which  the  sound  ^  man,**  in  our  mouths  is  the  sign,  is  nothing 
else  but  of  an  animal  of  such  a  certain  form :'  since  I  think  I  may 
be  confident,  that  whoever  should  see  a  creature  of  his  own  shape 
and  make,  though  it  had  no  more  reason  all  its  life  than  a  cat  or 
a  parrot,  would  call  him  still  a  **  man  ; "  or  whoever  should 
hear  a  cat  or  a  parrot  discourse,  reason,  and  philosophize,  would 
call  or  think  it  nothing  but  a  cat  or  a  parrot ;  and  say,  the  one 
was  a  dull  irrational  man,  and  the  other  a  very  intelligent 
rational  parrot  A  relation  we  have  in  an  author  of  great  note, 
is  sufficient  to  countenance  the  supposition  of  a  rational  parrot. 
His  words  are, — 

**  I  had  a  mind  to  know  from  prince  Maurice's  own  mouth,  the 
account  of  a  common,  but  much  credited  story,  that  I  had  heard 
so  often  from  many  others  of  an  old  parrot  he  had  in  Brazil, 
during  his  government  there,  that  spoke,  and  asked  and  answered 
common  questions,  like  a  reasonable  creature ;  so  that  those  of 
his  train  there  generally  concluded  it  to  be  witchery  or  possession ; 
and  one  of  his  chaplains  who  lived  long  afterwards  in  Holland, 
would  never  from  that  time  endure  a  parrot,  but  said  they  all  haa 
a  devil  in  them.  I  had  heard  many  particulars  of  this  story,  and 
assevered  by  people  hard  to  be  discredited,  which  made  me  ask 
prince  Maurice  what  there  was  of  it.  He  said,  with  his  usual 
plainness  and  dryness  in  talk,  there  was  something  true,  but  a 
great  deal  false,  of  what  had  been  reported  I  desired  to  know  of 
him  what  there  was  of  the  first  ?  He  told  me  short  and  coldly, 
that  he  had  heard  of  such  an  old  parrot  when  he  came  to  Brazil ; 
and  though  he  believed  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  ofi^ 
yet  he  had  so  much  curiosity  as  to  send  for  it :  that  it  was  a  very 
great  and  a  very  old  one  ;  and  when  it  came  first  into  the  room 
where  the  prince  was,  with  a  great  many  Dutchmen  about  him,  it 
said  presently,  *  What  a  company  of  white  men  are  here  ? '  They 
asked  it  what  he  thought  that  man  was,  pointing  at  the  prince  t 
It  answered,  *  Some  general  or  other.*  When  they  brought  it 
close  to  him,  he  asked  it,  D'ot^  venez-vousf  It  answered,  De 
Marinnan^  The  prince, — A  qui  estes-vous  f  The  parrot, — A  un 
FortugaxB.  Prince, — Qiie  faU-tu  Id  F  Parrot, — Je garde  lea  pcndes. 
The  prinoe  laughed,  and  said,  V(yus  gardes  lee  potUeer  The 
parrot  answered,  Ouy,  moVf  et  Je  sgay  oven  f aire;  and  made  the 
chuck  four  or  five  times  that  people  use  to  make  to  chickens 
when  they  call  thenu*    I  set  down  the  words  of  this  worthy 

« **  *■  Whence  eome  ye  ? '  It  answered, '  From  Morinnan.*  The  Pr»ob,— *To  whom 
do  yon  belong  !'  The  Pahrot,— To  a  Portn^ese.'  Pbincb,— *  What  do  yon  there  V 
pABaoT,— *  I  look  after  the  chickena'  The  P&wcx  langbed  and  said,  *  Ton  look 
after  the  ehickena?'  The  Paxrot  annwered,  '  Yei,  I,  and  I  know  well  enough  how 
to  do  it.'" 
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dialoffue  in  French,  just  as  prinoe  Maurice  said  them  to  me.  I 
asked  him  in  what  language  the  parrot  spoke?  and  he  said, 
In  Brazilian ;  I  asked  whether  he  understood  Brazilian  t  He 
said,  No:  but  he  had  taken  care  to  have  two  interpreters  by 
him,  the  one  a  Dutchman  that  spoke  Brazilian,  and  tne  other  a 
Brazilian  that  spoke  Dutch ;  that  he  asked  them  separately  and 
privately,  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telliug  him  just  the  same 
thing  that  the  parrot  said.  I  could  not  but  tell  this  odd  story, 
because  it  is  so  much  out  of  the  way,  and  from  the  first  hand, 
and  what  may  pass  for  a  good  one  ;  for  I  dare  say  this  prince,  at 
leasts  believed  himself  in  all  he  told  me,  having  ever  passed  for  a 
very  honest  and  pious  man.  I  leave  it  to  naturalists  to  reason, 
and  to  other  men  to  believe,  as  they  please  upon  it ;  however,  it 
is  not  perhaps  amiss  to  relieve  or  enliven  a  busy  scene  sometimes 
with  such  digressions,  whether  to  tlie  purpose  or  no.'** 

I  have  taken  cai'e  that  the  reader  should  have  the  story  at 
large  in  the  author's  own  words,  because  he  seems  to  me  not  to 
have  thought  it  incredible ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  so 
able  a  man  as  he,  who  had  sufficiency  enough  to  warrant  all  the 
testimonies  he  gives  of  himself,  should  take  so  much  pains,  in  a 
place  where  it  had  nothing  to  do,  to  pin  so  close — not  only  on  a 
man  whom  he  mentions  as  his  friend,  but  on  a  prince,  in  whom 
he  acknowledges  very  great  honesty  and  piety — a  story  which, 
if  he  himself  thought  incredible,  he  could  not  but  also  think 
ridiculous.  The  prince,  it  is  plain,  who  vouches  this  story,  and 
our  author,  who  relates  it  from  him,  both  of  them  call  this  talker 
*'  a  parrot ; "  and  I  ask  any  one  else,  who  thinks  such  a  story  fit 
to  be  told,  whether  if  this  parrot,  and  all  of  its  kind,  had  always 
talked,  as  we  have  a  prince's  word  for  it,  as  this  one  did  ;  whether, 
I  say,  they  would  not  have  passed  for  a  race  of  rationzd  animals ; 
but  yet  whether  for  all  that,  they  would  have  been  alloweil  to  be 
men,  and  not  parrots  ?  For  I  presume  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a 
thinking  or  rational  being  alone  that  makes  the  idea  of  a 
man  in  most  people's  sense,  but  of  a  body,  so  and  so  shaped, 

ned  to  it :  and  if  that  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  the  same  successive 
y  not  shifted  all  at  once  must,  as  well  as  the  same  immaterial 
spirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  same  man. 

9.  Personal  identity, — This  being  premised,  to  find  wherein  per- 
sonal identity  consists,  we  must  consider  what  '^  person  "  stands 
for ;  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason 
and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same  think- 
ing thing,  in  different  times  and  places  ;  which  it  does  only  by 
that  consciousness  which  is  inseparable  from  thinking,  and  ft 
seems  to  me  essential  to  it :  it  being  impossible  for  any  one  to 
perceive,  without  perceiving  that  he  does  perceive.  When  wo 
see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  feel,  meditate,  or  will  any  thing,  we  know 

•  **  UaoioiFi  of  what  pftMed  In  Chilaiendom,  from  1672  to  1678,"  p.    bt 
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that  we  do  so.  Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  present  sensations 
and  perceptions :  and  by  this  every  one  is  to  himself  that  which 
he  calls  '^Belf;**  it  not  being  considered,  in  this  case,  whether 
the  same  self  be  continued  in  the  same  or  diverse  substances. 
For  since  consciousness  always  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is 
that  that  makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  ^  self/'  and  thereby 
distinguishes  himself  from  all  other  thinking  things ;  in  this 
alone  consists  personal  identity,  i.  e.,  the  sameness  of  a  rational 
being :  and  as  far  as  this  consciousness  can  be  extended  back* 
wards  to  any  past  action  or  thought,  so  &r  reaches  the  identity 
of  that  person ;  it  is  the  same  self  now  it  was  then ;  and  it  is  by 
the  same  self  with  this  present  one  that  now  reflects  on  it,  that 
that  action  was  done. 

10.  Contoiousnesa  makes  personal  tderUity. — But  it  is  farther 
iuquire<l,  whether  it  be  the  same  identical  substance  ?  This^  few 
would  think  they  had  reason  to  doubt  of,  if  these  perceptions, 
with  their  consciousness,  always  remained  present  in  the  mind, 
whereby  the  same  thinking  thing  would  be  always  consciously 
present,  and,  as  would  be  thought,  evidently  the  same  to  itself. 
But  that  which  seems  to  make  the  difficulty  is  this,  that  this 
consciousness  being  interrupted  always  by  forgetfulness,  there 
being  no  moment  of  our  lives  wherein  we  have  the  whole  train 
of  all  our  past  actions  before  our  eyes  in  one  view  ;  but  even  the 
best  memories  losing  the  sight  of  one  part  whilst  they  are  view- 
ing another ;  and  we  sometimes,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of 
our  lives,  not  reflecting  on  our  past  selves,  being  intent  on  our 
present  Uioughts,  and,  m  sound  sleep,  having  no  thoughts  at  all,  or, 
at  least,  none  with  that  consciousness  which  remarks  our  waking 
thoughts  :  I  say,  in  all  these  cases,  our  consciousness  being  inter-> 
rupt^,  and  we  losing  the  sight  of  our  past  selves,  doubts  are 
raised  whether  we  are  the  same  thinking  thing,  i  «.,  the  same 
substance,  or  no  t  which,  however  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  con- 
cerns not  personal  identity  at  all :  the  question  being,  what  makes 
the  same  person  ?  and  not,  whether  it  oe  the  same  identical  sub- 
stance which  always  thinks  in  the  same  person  ?  which  in  this  case 
matters  not  at  all ;  diflerent  substances,  by  the  same  consciousness 
(where  they  do  partake  in  it),  being  united  into  one  person,  as 
well  as  different  bodies  by  the  same  li%  are  united  into  one  animal, 
whose  identity  is  preserved,  in  that  change  of  substances,  by  the 
nnity  of  one  continuea  life.  For  it  being  the  same  conscious- 
ness that  makes  a  man  be  himself  to  himself,  personal  identity 
depends  on  that  only,  whether  it  be  annexed  only  to  one  indi- 
▼iilual  substance,  or  can  be  continued  in  a  succession  of  several 
subetanees.  For  as  far  as  any  intelligent  being  can  repeat  the 
idea  of  any  past  action  with  Uie  same  consciousness  it  had  of  it 
at  first,  and  with  the  same  consciousness  it  has  of  any  present 
action ;  so  far  it  is  the  same  personal  self.  For  it  is  by  the 
it  has  of  its  present  thoughts  and  actions  that  it 
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is  self  to  itself  now,  and  so  will  be  the  same  self,  as  far  as  the 
same  consciousness  can  extend  to  actions  past  or  to  come  ;  and 
would  be  by  distance  of  time,  or  change  of  substance,  no  more 
two  persons  than  a  man  be  two  men,  by  wearing  other  clothes  to- 
day than  he  did  yesterday,  with  a  long  or  short  sleep  between :  the 
same  consciousness  uniting  those  distant  actions  into  the  same 
person,  whatever  substances  contributed  to  their  production. 

11.  Personal  identity  in  chatige  of  svhstancee. — ^That  this  is  so, 
we  have  some  kind  of  evidence  in  our  very  bodies,  all  whose 
particles — whilst  vitally  united  to  this  same  thinking  conscious 
self,  so  that  we  feel  when  they  are  touched,  and  are  affected  by 
and  conscious  of  good  or  harm  that  happens  to  them— are  a  part 
of  ourselves ;  i. «.,  of  our  thinking  conscious  selfl  Thus  the  limbs 
of  his  body  is  to  every  one  apart  of  himself :  he  sympathises  and 
is  concerned  for  them.  Cut  off  an  hand  and  thereby  separate  it 
from  that  consciousness  he  had  of  its  heat,  cold,  and  other  affec- 
tions, and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  part  of  that  which  is  himself^ 
any  more  than  the  remotest  part  of  matter.  Thus  we  see  the 
substance,  whereof  personal  self  consisted  at  one  time,  may  be 
varied  at  another,  without  the  change  of  personal  identity; 
there  being  no  question  about  the  same  person,  though  the  limbs, 
which  but  now  were  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 

12.  Whether  in  the  change  of  thinking  euhstanoee. — But  the 
question  is.  Whether,  if  the  same  subs&nce  which  thinks  be 
changed,  it  can  be  the  same  person,  or  remaining  the  same,  it 
can  he  different  persons  ? 

And  to  this  I  answer,  First,  This  can  be  no  question  at  all  to 
those  who  place  thought  in  a  purely  material,  animal  constitu- 
tion, void  of  an  immaterial  substance.  For,  whether  their 
supposition  be  true  or  no,  it  is  plain  they  conceive  pe^onal 
identity  preserved  in  something  else  than  identity  of  subsbance ; 
as  animsil  identity  is  preserved  in  identity  of  life,  and  not  of 
substance.  And  therefore  those  who  place  thinking  in  an 
immaterial  substance  only,  before  they  can  come  to  deal  with 
these  men,  must  show  why  personal  identity  cannot  be  preserved 
in  the  change  of  immaterial  substances,  or  variety  of  particular 
immaterial  substances,  as  well  as  animal  identity  is  preserved  iu 
the  change  of  material  substances,  or  variety  of  particular 
bodies  :  unless  they  will  say,  it  is  one  immaterial  spirit  that 
makes  tho  same  life  in  brutes,  as  it  is  one  immaterial  spirit  that 
makes  the  same  person  in  men,  which  the  Cartesians  at  least 
will  not  admit,  for  fear  of  making  brutes  thinking  things  too. 

13.  But  next,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  question.  Whether,  if 
the  same  thinking  substance  (supposing  immaterial  liubstances 
only  u>  tnink)  be  changed,  it  can  be  the  same  person  1  I  answer. 
That  cannot  be  resolved  but  by  those  who  know  what  kind  of 
substances  they  are  that  do  think,  and  whether  the  consciousness 
of  ^ast  actions  can  be  transferred  from  one  thinking  substance 
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to  another.    I  grant,  were  the  same  conscionsness  the  same  in- 
dividual action,  it  could  not ;  but  it  being  but  a  present  repre- 
sentation of  a  past  action,  whj  it  may  not  be  possible  that  tJuU 
may  be  represented  to  the  mind  to  have  been  which  really  never 
was,  will  remain  to  be  shown.    And  therefore  how  far  the 
consciousness  of  past  actions  is  annexed  to  any  individual  agent, 
so  that  another  cannot  possibly  have  it,  will  be  hard  for  us  to 
determine,  till  we  know  what  kind  of  action  it  is  that  cannot  be 
done  without  a  reflex  act  of  perception  accompanying  it,  and 
how  performed  by  thinking  substances  who  cannot  think  without 
being  conscious  of  it.      But  that  which  we  call  "  the  same  con- 
sciousness*'   not   being    the    same    individual    act,    why   one 
intellectual  substance  may  not  have  represented  to  it  as  done  by 
itself  what  it  never  did,  and  was  perhaps  done  by  some  other 
agent ;  why,  I  say,  such  a  representation  may  not  possibly  be 
without  reality  of  matter  of  fact,  as  well  as  several  representa- 
tions in  dreams  are,  which  yet,  whilst  dreaming,  we  take  for  true. 
wiU  be  difficult  to  conclude  from  the  nature  of  things.     And 
that  it  never  is  so,  will  by  us  (till  we  have  dearer  views  of  the 
nature  of  thinking  substances)  be  best  resolved  into  the  goodness 
of  God,  who,  as  far  as  the  happiness  or  misery  of  any  of  his 
sensible  creatures  is  concerned  in  it,  will  not  by  a  fatal  error  of 
theirs  transfer  from  one  to  another  that  consciousness  which 
draws  reward  or  punishment  with  it.     How  far  this  may  be  an 
argument  against  those  who  would  place  thinking  in  a  system  of 
fleeting  animal  spirits,  I  leave  to  be  considered.      But  yet,  to 
return  to  the  question  before  us,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  if  the 
fiame  consciousness  (which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  same  numerical  figure  or  motion  m  body)  can  be 
transferred  from  one  thinking  substance  to  another,  it  will  be 
possible  that  two  thinking  substances  may  make  but  one  person. 
For  the  same  consciousness  being  preserved,    whether  in  the 
same  or  different  substances,  the  personal  identity  is  preserved. 
14.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  Whether,  the  same 
immaterial  substance  remainiog,  there  may  be  two  distinct  per- 
sons 9    Which  question  seems  to  me  to  be  built  on  this,  Whether 
the  same  immaterial  being,  being  conscious  of  the  actions  of 
its  past  duration,  may  be  wholly  stripped  of  all  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  past  existence,  and  lose  it  beyond  the  power  of  ever 
retrieving  again ;  and  so,  as  it  were,  beginning  a  new  account 
from  a  new  period,  have  a  consciousness  that  cannot  reach 
beyond  this  new  state  1    All  those  who  hold  pre-existence  are 
evidently  of  this  mind,  since  they  allow  the  soul  to  have  no  re- 
maining consciousness  of  what  it  did  in  that  pre-existent  state, 
either  wholly  separate  from  body,  or  informing  any  other  body ; 
and  if  they  should  not,  it  is  plain  experience  wor.ld  be  against 
them.    So  that  personal  identity  reacning  no  farther  than  con- 
sciousness readies^  a  pre-exlstent  spirit  not  having  continued  so 
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many  ages  in  a  state  of  silence,  must  needs  make  different  persona 
Suppose  a  Christian,  Platonist,  or  Pythagorean,  should,  upon 
God  B  having  ended  all  his  works  of  creation  the  seventh  aay, 
think  his  soul  hath  existed  ever  since ;  and  should  imagine  it  has 
revolved  in  several  human  bodies,  as  I  once  met  with  one  who 
was  persuaded  his  had  been  the  soul  of  Socrates :  (how  reasonably 
£  will  not  dispute :  this  I  know,  that  in  the  poet  he  filled,  which 
was  no  inconsiderable  one,  he  passed  for  a  very  rational  man ; 
and  the  press  has  shown  that  he  wanted  not  parts  or  learning :) 
would  any  one  say,  that  he,  being  not  conscious  of  any  of  Socrates's 
actions  or  thoughts,  could  be  the  same  person  with  Socrates  ? 
Let  any  one  reflect  upon  himself,  and  conclude,  that  he  has  in 
himself  an  immaterial  spirit,  which  is  that  which  thinks  in  him, 
and  in  the  constant  change  of  his  bodv  keeps  him  the  same  ; 
and  is  that  which  he  calls  himself:  let  him  also  suppose  it  to  be 
the  same  soul  that  was  in  Nestor  or  Thersites,  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  (for  souls  being,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them,  in 
their  nature  indifferent  to  any  parcel  of  matter,  the  supposition 
has  no  apparent  absurdity  in  it,)  which  it  may  have  been  as  well 
as  it  is  now  the  soul  of  any  other  man :  but  he  now  bavin?  no 
consciousness  of  any  of  the  actions  either  of  Nestor  or  Thersites, 
does  or  can  he  conceive  himself  the  same  person  with  either  of 
them  ?  Can  he  be  concerned  in  either  of  their  actions  9  attribute 
them  to  himself,  or  think  them  his  own,  more  than  the  actions 
of  any  other  man  that  ever  existed  1  So  that  this  consciousness 
pot  reaching  to  any  of  the  actions  of  either  of  those  men,  he  is  no 
more  one  self  with  either  of  them,  than  if  the  soul  or  immaterial 
spirit  that  now  informs  him  had  been  created  and  began  to  exist 
when  it  began  to  inform  his  pretient  body,  though  it  were  ever 
so  true  that  the  same  spirit  that  informed  Nestor^  or  Thersites's 
body  were  numericallv  the  same  that  now  informs  his.  For  this 
would  no  more  make  nim  the  same  person  with  Nestor,  than  if 
some  of  the  particles  of  matter  that  were  once  a  part  of  Nestor 
were  now  a  part  of  this  man ;  the  same  immaterial  substance, 
without  the  same  consciousness,  no  more  making  the  same  person 
by  being  united  to  any  body,  than  the  same  particle  of  matter, 
without  consciousness,  united  to  any  body,  makes  the  same  per- 
son. But  let  him  once  find  himself  conscious  of  any  of  the 
actions  of  Nestor,  he  then  finds  himself  the  same  person  with 
Nestor. 

16.  And  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  any  difficulty,  to  con- 
ceive the  same  person  at  the  resurrection,  though  in  a  body  not 
exactly  in  make  or  parts  the  same  which  he  had  here,  the  same 
consciousness  going  along  with  the  soul  that  inhabits  it  But 
yet  the  soul  alone,  in  the  change  of  bodies,  would  scarce  to  any 
one,  but  to  him  that  makes  the  soul  the  num,  be  enough  to  make 
the  same  man.  For,  should  the  soul  of  a  prince,  carrying  with 
it  the  eonscionaness  of  the  prince's  past  lifci  enter  and  inform  the 
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body  of  a  cobbler,  as  soon  as  deserted  by  his  own  soul,  every  one 
sees  he  would  be  the  same  person  with  the  prince,  accountable 
only  for  the  princess  actions :  but  who  would  say  it  was  the  same 
man  t  The  body  too  goes  to  the  making  of  the  man,  and  would, 
I  guess,  to  every  body  determine  the  man  in  this  case,  whereia 
the  soul,  «rith  all  its  princely  thoughts  about  it,  would  not  make 
another  man ;  but  he  would  be  the  same  cobbler  to  every  one 
besides  himself.  I  know  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking, 
the  same  person  and  the  same  man  stand  for  one  and  the  same 
thing.  And,  indeed,  every  one  will  always  have  a  liberty  to 
speak  OS  he  pleases,  and  to  apply  what  articulate  sounds  to  what 
ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  change  them  as  often  as  he  pleases.  But 
jret,  when  we  will  inquire  what  makes  the  same  spirit,  man,  or 
person,  we  must  fix  the  ideas  of  spirit,  man,  or  person  in  our 
minds ;  and  having  resolved  with  ourselves  what  we  mean  by 
them,  it  will  not  be  hanl  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or  thd 
like,  when  it  is  the  same  and  when  not. 

16.  Coruciousness  makes  the  same  person. — But  though  the 
same  inmiaterial  substance  or  soul  does  not  alone,  wherever  it 
be,  and  in  whatsoever  state,  make  the  same  man ;  yet  it  is  plain, 
consciousness,  as  far  as  ever  it  can  be  extended,  should  it  be  to 
ages  past,  unites  existences  and  actions,  very  remote  in  time,  into 
the  same  person,  as  well  as  it  does  the  existence  and  actions  of 
the  immediately  preceding  moment :  so  that  whatever  has  the 
conscioosness  of  nresent  and  past  actions  is  the  same  person  to 
whom  they  both  belong.  Had  I  the  same  consciousness  that  I 
saw  the  ark  and  Noah's  flood,  as  that  I  saw  an  overflowing  of  the 
Thames  last  winter,  or  as  that  I  write  now,  I  could  no  more  doubt 
that  I  who  write  this  now,  that  saw  the  Thames  overflowed  last 
winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  the  general  deluge,  was  the 
same  self,  place  that  self  in  what  substance  you  please,  than  that 
1  who  write  this  am  the  same  myself  now  whilst  I  write  (whether 
i  consist  of  all  tho  same  substance,  material  or  immaterial,  or  no) 
that  I  was  yesterday.  For,  as  to  this  point  of  being 'the  same 
ael^  it  matters  not  whether  this  present  self  be  made  up  of  the 
same  or  other  substances,  I  being  as  much  concerned  and  as  justly 
accountable  for  any  action  was  done  a  thousand  years  since,  ap- 

fropriated  to  me  now  by  this  self-consciousness,  as  I  am  for  what 
did  the  last  moment 

17.  Self  depends  on  eonseumsness, — Self  is  that  conscious  think- 
ing thing  (whatever  substance  made  up  of,  whether  spiritual  or 
material,  simple  or  compounded,  it  matters  not)  which  is  sensible 
or  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain,  capable  of  happiness  ormisery, 
and  so  is  concerned  for  itself,  as  &r  as  that  consciousness  extends. 
Thus  every  one  finds,  that  whilst  comprehended  under  that  con- 
sciousness, the  little  finder  is  aa  much  a  part  of  itself  as  what  is 
most  80.  Upon  separation  of  this  little  finger,  should  this  con- 
sciousness go  along  with  the  little  finger,  and  leave  the  rest  of 
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the  body,  it  is  evident  the  little  finder  would  be  the  person,  the 
came  person ;  and  self  then  would  nave  nothing  to  ao  with  the 
rest  of  the  body.  As  in  this  case  it  is  the  consciousness  that 
goes  along  with  the  substance,  when  one  pai*t  is  separate  from 
another,  which  makes  the  same  person,  and  constitutes  this  in- 
separable self,  so  it  is  in  reference  to  suostances  remote  in  time. 
That  with  which  the  consciousness  of  this  present  thinking  thing 
can  join  itself  makes  the  same  person,  and  is  one  self  with  it,  and 
with  nothing  else ;  and  so  attributes  to  itself  and  owns  all  the 
actions  of  that  thing  as  its  own,  as  far  as  that  consciousness 
reaches,  and  no  farther ;  as  every  one  who  reflects  will  perceive. 

1 8.  Object  of  reward  and  punishment. — In  this  personal  identity 
is  founded  all  the  right  and  justice  of  reward  and  punishment ; 
happiness  and  misery  being  that  for  which  every  one  is  concerned 
for  himself,  not  mattering  what  becomes  of  auy  substance  not 
joined  to  or  affected  with  that  consciousness.  For  as  it  is  evident 
in  the  instance  I  gave  but  now,  if  the  consciousness  went  along 
with  the  little  finger  when  it  was  cut  off,  that  would  be  the  same 
self  which  was  concerned  for  the  whole  body  yesterday,  as  mak- 
ing a  part  of  itself,  whose  actions  then  it  cannot  but  admit  as  its 
own  now.  Though,  if  the  same  body  should  still  live,  and 
immediately  from  the  separation  of  the  little  finger  have  its  own 
peculiar  consciousness,  whereof  the  little  finger  knew  nothing,  it 
would  not  at  all  be  concerned  for  it,  as  a  part  of  itself,  or  could 
own  any  of  its  actions,  or  have  any  of  them  imputed  to  him. 

19.  This  may  show  us  wherein  personal  identity  consists,  not 
in  the  identity  of  substance,  but,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  identity 
of  consciousness  ;  wherein  if  Socrates  and  the  present  mayor  of 
Queenborough  agree,  they  are  the  same  person.  If  the  same 
iSc'Ci'ates  wakiug-and  sleeping  do  not  partake  of  the  same  con- 
sciousness, Socrates  waking  and  sleeping  is  not  the  same  person  ; 
and  to  punish  Socrates    waking  for  what   sleeping  Socrates 

bought,  and  waking  Socrates  was  never  conscious  of,  would  be 
Ho  more  of  right  than  to  punish  one  twin  for  what  his  brother- 
twin  did,  whereof  he  knew  nothing,  because  their  outsides  were 
80  like  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  ;  for  such  twins  ha 
been  seen. 

20.  But  yet  possibly  it  will  still  be  objected,  "  Suppose  I  whoDy 
lose  the  memory  of  some  parts  of  my  life,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
retrieving  them,  so  that  perhaps  I  shall  never  be  conscious  of 
them  again  ;  yet  am  I  not  the  same  person  that  did  those  actions, 
had  those  thoughts,  that  I  was  once  conscious  of,  though  I  have 
now  forgot  them  V*  To  which  I  answer,  That  we  must  here 
take  notice  what  the  word  "  I"  is  applied  to  ;  which  in  this 
case,  is  the  man  only.  And  the  same  man  being  presumed  to  be 
the  same  person,  "  I "  is  ^eaaJly  here  supposed  to  stand  also  for 
the  same  person.  But  if  it  be  possible  for  the  same  man  to  have 
distinct  incommunicable  consciousnesses  at  different  times^  it  is 
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past  donbt  tlie  same  man  would  at  dififerent  times  make  different 
persons  ;  which,  we  see,  is  the  sense  of  mankind  in  the  solemnest 
dedaration  of  their  opinions,  human  laws  not  pnnishing  the  mad 
man  for  the  sober  man*s  actions,  nor  the  sober  man  for  what  the 
mad  man  did,  thereby  making  them  two  persons ;  which  is  some« 
what  explained  by  our  way  ot  speaking  in  English,  when  we  say, 
^  Such  an  one  is  not  himself,  or  is  beside  himself  ;*'  in  which 
phrases  it  is  insinuated  as  if  those  who  now  or,  at  least,  first  used 
them,  thought  that  self  was  changed,  the  self-same  person  was 
no  longer  in  that  man. 

21. — Difference  between  iderUity  of  fnan  andpereon, — But  yet  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  that  Socrates,  the  same  individual  man, 
should  be  two  persons.  To  help  us  a  little  in  this,  we  must 
consider  what  is  meant  by  Socrates,  or  the  same  individual 
man. 

First,  It  must  be  either  the  same  individual,  immaterial, 
thinking  substance  :  in  short,  the  same  numerical  soul,  and 
nothing  else. 

Secondly,  Or  the  same  animal,  without  any  regard  to  an  im« 
material  souL 

Thirdly,  Or  the  same  immaterial  spirit  united  to  the  same 


Now,  take  which  of  these  suppositions  you  please,  it  is  impos« 
sible  to  make  personal  identity  to  consist  in  any  thing  but 
consciousness,  or  reach  any  farther  than  that  does. 

For  by  the  first  of  them,  it  must  be  aUowed  possible  that  a 
man  born  of  different  women,  and  in  distimt  times,  may  be  the 
same  man.  A  way  of  speaking  which,  whoever  admits,  must 
ahow  it  possible  for  the  same  man  to  be  two  distinct  persons,  as 
any  two  that  have  lived  in  different  ages,  without  the  knowledge 
of  one  another's  thoughts. 

Bv  the  second  and  Siird,  Socrates  in  this  life  and  after  it  cannot 
be  the  same  man  any  way  but  by  the  same  consciousness ;  and 
BO,  making  human  identi^  to  consist  in  the  same  thing  wherein 
we  place  personal  identity,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  allow 
the  same  man  to  be  the  same  person.  But  then  they  who  place 
human  identity  in  consciousness  only,  and  not  in  something  else, 
must  consider  how  they  will  make  the  infant  Socrates  the  same 
man  with  Socrates  after  the  resurrection.  But  whatsoever  to 
some  men  makes  a  man,  and  consequently  the  same  individual 
man,  wherein  perhaps  few  are  agreed,  personal  identity  can  by 
us  be  placed  in  nothing  but  consciousness  (which  is  that  alone 
which  makes  what  we  call  '^self**),  without  involving  us  in 
great  absurdities. 

22.  "  But  is  not  a  man  drunk  and  sober  the  same  person  t 
Why  else  is  he  punished  for  the  fact  he  commits  when  drunk« 
though  he  be  never  afterwards  conscious  of  it  ?'*  Just  as  much 
the  same  person  as  a  man  that  walks  and  does  other  things  in 
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his  sleep  is  the  same  person,  and  is  answerable  for  any  mischief 
he  shall  do  in  it  Human  laws  punish  both  with  a  justice  suit- 
able to  their  way  of  knowledge ;  because  in  these  cases  they 
cannot  distinguish  certainly  what  is  real,  what  counterfeit ;  and 
60  the  ignorance  in  drunkenness  or  sleep  is  not  admitted  as  a  plea. 
Por, though punishmentbe  annexed  to  personality, and  persomJity 
to  consciousness,  and  the  drunkard  i^rhaps  be  not  conscious  of 
what  he  did ;  yet  human  judicatures  justly  punish  him,  because 
the  fact  is  proved  against  him,  but  want  of  consciousness  cannot 
be  proved  for  him.  But  in  the  great  dky,  wherein  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  think,  no 
one  shall  be  made  to  answer  for  what  he  knows  nothing  of ;  but 
dhall  receive  his  doom,  his  conscience  accusing  or  excusing. 

23.  Comciotuness  alone  makes  self, — Nothing  but  consciousnea^ 
can  unite  remote  existences  into  the  same  person  ;  the  identity  of 
substance  will  not  do  it  For,  whatever  substance  there  is,  how- 
ever framed,  without  consciousness  there  is  no  person :  and  a 
carcass  may  be  a  person,  as  well  as  any  sort  of  substance  be  so 
without  consciousness. 

Could  we  suppose  two  distinct  incommunicable  consciousnesses 
acting  the  same  body,  the  one  constantly  by  day,  the  other  by 
night ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  same  consciousness  acting  by 
intervals  two  distinct  bodies :  I  ask,  in  the  first  case,  whether 
the  day  and  the  night  man  would  not  be  two  as  distinct  persons 
as  Socrates  and  Plato  1  and  whether,  in  the  second  case,  there 
would  not  be  one  person  in  two  distinct  bodies,  as  much  as  one 
man  is  the  same  in  two  distinct  clothings?  Nor  is  it  at  all 
material  to  say,  that  this  same  and  this  distinct  consciousness,  in 
the  coses  above  mentioned,  is  owing  to  the  same  and  distinct  im« 
material  substances,  bringing  it  with  them  to  those  bodies ;  which, 
whether  true  or  no,  alters  not  the  case :  since  it  is  evident  the 
personal  identity  would  equally  be  determined  by  the  conscious- 
ness, whether  that  consciousness  were  annexed  to  some  individual 
immaterial  substance  or  no.  For,  granting  that  the  thinking  sub- 
stance In  man  must  be  necessarily  supposed  immaterial,it  isevident 
that  immaterial  thinking  thing  may  sometimes  part  with  its  past 
consciousness,  and  be  restored  to  it  again,  as  appears  in  the  for- 
getfuluess  men  often  have  of  their  past  actions,  and  the  mind 
many  times  recovers  the  memory  of  a  past  consciousness  which 
it  had  lost  for  twenty  years  together.  Make  theae  intervals  of 
memory  and  forgetfulness  to  take  their  turns  regularly  by  day 
and  night,  and  you  have  two  persons  with  the  same  immaterial 
spirit,  as  much  as  in  the  former  instance  two  persons  with  the 
same  body.  So  that  self  is  not  determined  by  identity  or  diver- 
sity of  substance,  which  it  cannot  be  sure  of,  but  only  by  identity 
of  consciousness. 

24.  Indeed,  it  may  conceive  the  substance  whereof  it  is  now 
made  up  to  have  exbted  formerly,  imited  in  the  same  oonsdoo* 
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being:  bat^  oonsciousnefls  removed,  that  substance  is  no  more 
itself  or  makes  no  more  a  part  of  it,  than  any  other  substance ; 
as  is  evident  in  the  instance  we  have  already  given  of  a  limb  cut 
off,  of  whose  heat,  or  cold,  or  other  affections,  having  no  longer 
any  consciousness,  it  is  no  more  of  a  man's  self  than  any  other 
matter  of  the  universe.  In  like  manner  it  will  be  in  reference  to 
any  immaterial  sul^stance,  which  is  void  of  that  consciousuess 
whereby  I  am  myself  to  myself:  if  there  be  any  part  of  its 
existence  which  I  cannot  upon  recollection  join  with  that  present 
consciousness  whereby  I  am  now  myself,  it  is  in  that  part  of  its 
existence  no  more  myself  than  any  other  immaterial  being.  For, 
whatsoever  any  substance  has  thought  or  done,  which  I  cannot 
recollect,  and  by  my  consciousness  make  my  own  thought  and 
action,  it  will  no  more  belong  to  me,  whether  a  part  of  me  thought 
or  did  it,  than  if  it  had  been  thought  or  done  by  any  other  im- 
material being  any  where  existing. 

25.  I  agree,  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  this  conscious- 
ness is  annexed  to,  and  the  affection  of,  one  individual  immaterial 
substance. 

But  let  men,  according  to  their  diverse  hypotheses,  resolve  of 
that  as  they  please.  This  every  intelligent  being,  sensible  of 
happiness  or  misery,  must  grant,  that  there  is  something  that  is 
himself  that  he  is  concerned  for,  and  would  have  happy ;  that 
this  self  has  existed  in  a  continued  duration  more  than  one 
instant,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  may  exist,  as  it  has  done, 
months  and  years  to  come,  without  any  certain  bounds  to  be  set 
to  its  duration ;  and  may  be  the  same  self,  by  the  same  con- 
Bciousness,  continued  on  for  the  future.  And  thus,  by  this 
consciousness,  he  finds  himself  to  be  the  same  self  which  did  such 
or  such  an  action  some  years  since,  by  which  he  comes  to  be 
happy  or  miserable  now.  In  all  which  account  of  self,  the 
same  numerical  substance  is  not  considered  as  making  the  same 
self:  but  the  same  continued  consciousness,  in  which  several 
substances  may  have  been  united,  and  again  separated  from  it, 
which,  whilst  they  continued  in  a  vital  union  with  that  wherein 
this  consciousness  then  resided,  made  a  part  of  that  same  self. 
Thus  any  part  of  our  bodies  vitally  united  to  that  which  is  con- 
scious in  us,  makes  a  part  of  ourselves :  but  upon  separation  from 
the  vital  union  by  which  that  consciousness  is  communicated, 
that  which  a  moment  since  was  part  of  ourselves  is  now  no  moiH^ 
so  than  a  part  of  another  man's  self  is  a  part  of  me,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  but  in  a  little  time  may  become  a  real  part  of  another 
person.  And  so  we  have  the  same  numerical  substance  become 
a  part  of  two  different  persons,  and  the  same  person  preserved 
under  the  change  of  various  substances.  Could  we  suppose  any 
spirit  wholly  stripped  of  all  its  memory  or  consciousness  of  past 
actions,  as  we  find  our  minds  always  are  of  a  great  part  of  ours, 
and  sometimes  of  them  all,  the  union  or  separation  of  such  a 
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■piritual  substance  would  make  no  variation  of  personal  identity, 
any  more  than  that  of  any  particle  of  matter  does.  Any  sub- 
stance vitally  united  to  the  present  thinking  being,  is  a  part 
of  that  very  same  self  which  now  is :  any  thing  united  to  it  by  a 
consciousness  of  former  actions,  makes  also  a  pait  of  the  same 
self,  which  is  the  same  both  then  and  now. 

26.  "  Pertony^  a  forensic  term. — "  Person,"  as  I  take  it,  is  the 
name  for  this  self.  Wherever  a  man  finds  what  he  calls  ^  him- 
self,** there,  I  think,  another  may  say  is  the  same  person.  It  is 
a  forensic  term  appropriating  actions  and  their  merit ;  and  bo 
belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents  capable  of  a  law,  and  happiness 
and  misery.  This  personality  extends  itself  beyond  present  exist- 
ence to  what  is  pai^t,  only  by  consciousness ;  whereby  it  becomes 
concerned  and  accountable,  owns  and  imputes  to  itself  past  actions, 
just  upon  the  same  ground  and  for  the  same  reason  that  it  does 
the  present.  All  which  is  founded  in  a  concern  for  happiness, 
the  unavoidable  concomitant  of  consciousness;  that  which  is 
conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain  desiring  that  thai  self  that  is 
conscious  should  be  happy.  And  therefore  whatever  past  actions 
it  cannot  reconcile  oi  appropriate  to  that  present  self  by  con- 
sciousness, it  can  be  no  more  concerned  in,  than  if  they  had 
never  beeu  done :  and  to  receive  pleasure  or  pain,  i.  e.,  reward 
or  punishment,  on  the  account  of  any  such  action,  is  all  one  as 
to  De  made  happy  or  miserable  in  its  first  being  without  any 
demerit  at  all.  For,  supposing  a  man  punished  now  for  what 
he  had  done  in  another  life,  whereof  he  could  be  made  to  have 
no  consciouRDess  at  all,  what  difference  is  there  between  that 
punishment  and  being  created  miserable)  And  therefore, 
conformable  to  this,  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  at  the  great  day, 
when  every  one  shall  ''  receive  according  to  his  doinss,  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open.*'  The  sentence  shall  be 
justified  by  the  consciousness  all  persons  shall  have  that  they 
themselves,  in  what  bodies  soever  they  appear,  or  what  sub- 
stances soever  that  consciousness  adheres  to,  are  the  same  that 
committed  those  actions,  and  deserve  that  punishment  for  them. 

27.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating  of  this 
subject,  made  some  suppositions  that  will  look  strange  to  some 
readers,  and  possibly  they  are  so  in  themselves.  But  yet,  I 
think,  they  are  such  as  are  pardonable  in  this  ignorance  we  are 
in  of  the  nature  of  that  thinking  thing  that  is  in  us,  and  which 
we  look  on  as  ourselves.  Did  we  know  what  it  was,  or  how  it 
wns  tied  to  a  certain  system  of  fleeting  animal  spirits ;  op 
whether  it  could  or  could  not  perform  its  operations  of  thinking 
and  memory  out  of  a  body  organized  as  ours  is ;  and  whether  it 
has  pleased  God  that  no  one  such  spirit  shall  ever  be  united  to 
any  out  one  such  body,  upon  the  right  constitution  of  whose 
organs  its  memory  should  depend,  we  might  see  the  absurdity 
of  some  of  those  suppositions  I  have  made.    But  taking,  as  we 
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ordinarily  now  do  (in  the  dark  concerning  these  matters),  the 
soul  of  a  man  for  an  immaterial  substance,  independent  from 
matter,  and  indifferent  alike  to  it  all,  there  can  from  the  nature 
of  things  be  no  absurdity  at  all  to  suppose  that  the  same  soul 
may,  at  different  times,  be  united  to  different  bodies,  and  with 
them  make  up,  for  that  time,  one  man :  as  well  as  we  suppose  a 
part  of  a  sheep's  body  yesterday,  should  be  a  part  of  a  man's 
body  to-morrow,  and  in  that  union  make  a  vital  part  of  Melibeeus 
himself,  as  well  as  it  did  of  his  ram. 

28.  The  difficulty  from  tUtueof  names. — ^To  conclude :  What* 
ever  substance  begins  to  exist,  it  must,  during  its  existence, 
necessarily  be  the  same :  whatever  compositions  of  substances 
begin  to  exist,  during  the  union  of  those  substances,  the  concrete 
must  be  the  same :  whatsoever  mode  begins  to  exist,  during  its 
existence  it  is  the  same :  and  so  if  the  composition  be  of  distinct 
substances  and  different  modes,  the  same  rule  holds.  Whereby 
it  will  appear,  that  the  difficulty  or  obscurity  that  has  been 
about  this  matter  rather  rises  from  the  names  ill  used,  than  from 
any  obscurity  in  things  themselves.  For  whatever  makes  the 
specific  idea  to  which  the  name  is  applied,  if  that  idea  be  steadily 
kept  to,  the  distinction  of  any  thing  into  the  same  and  diverse 
will  easily  be  conceived,  and  there  can  arise  no  doubt  about  it. 

29.  Continued  existefice  makes  identity. — For  supposing  a  ra* 
tional  spirit  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  easy  to  know  what  is  th» 
same  man ;  viz.  the  same  spirit,  whether  separate  or  in  a  body, 
will  be  the  same  man.  Supposing  a  rational  spirit  vitally  united 
to  a  body  of  a  certain  conformation  of  parts  to  make  a  man,  whilst 
that  rational  spirit,  with  that  vital  conformation  of  parts,  though 
continued  in  a  fleeting  successive  body,  remains,  it  will  be  the 
same  man.  But  if  to  any  one  the  idea  of  a  man  be  but  the  vital 
union  of  parts  in  a  certain  shape,  as  long  as  that  vital  union, 
and  shape  remains,  in  a  concrete  no  otherwise  the  same  but  by 
a  continued  succession  of  fleeting  particles,  it  will  be  the  same 
man.  For.  whatever  be  the  composition  whereof  the  complex 
idea  is  maae,  whenever  existence  makes  it  one  particular  thing 
under  any  denominationu  the  same  existence,  continued,  pre* 
serves  it  the  same  indivianal  under  the  same  denomination.* 

*  Sm  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.— Edit. 


NOTE. 

Thb  doctrine  of  identity  and  diversity  contiUned  in  this  chapter,  the 
Inshop  of  Worcester  pretends  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Cnristian  Faith,  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  His  way 
of  arguing  from  it  is  this :  he  says,  **  The  reason  of  believing  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body,  upon  Mr.  Locke's  grounds,  is  from  the 
idea  of  identity."  To  which  oar  author  answers  if  "  Give  me  leave,  my 
t  In  Us  thkd  letter  to  the  Bid&op  of  Woreester,  p.  16A,  Ae. 
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lord,  to  lay,  tliat  the  raasoo  of  belierinff  any  article  of  the  Chriatiaa 
fSuth  (such  as  Tonr  lordship  is  here  ipeaking  of),  to  me,  and  upon  mr 
pounds,  is  its  Wnff  a  part  of  divine  revelatioa.  Upon  this  cronnd  I 
belieTed  it  before  I  either  writ  that  chapter  of  identity  and  cuversitT, 
and  before  I  CTer  thought  of  those  proposition!  which  your  lordship 
quotes  out  of  that  chapter ;  and  upon  the  same  ground  I  believe  it 
still,  and  not  from  mj  idea  of  identity.  This  saying  of  your  lordship's 
therefore,  being  a  proposition  neither  self-evident,  nor  allowed  by  me 
to  be  true,  remains  to  be  proTed.  So  that  yonr  foundation  failing,  all 
your  large  snperBtmcture  built  thereon  comes  to  nothing. 

But,  my  lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  I  crave  leare  humbly  to 
epresent  to  rour  lordship,  that  I  thought  yon  undertook  to  make  out 
that  my  notion  of  ideas  was  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  But  that  which  your  lordship  instances  in  here  is  not, 
that  I  yet  know,  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  resurreetion  of 
the  dead  I  acknowledee  to  be  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  thai 
the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  *th6 
same  body,'  is  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  what  I  confess  I  do 
not  yet  know. 

"in  the  New  Testament  (wherein  I  think  are  contained  all  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith)  I  find  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles  to 
preach  'the  resurrection  of  the  dead'  and  *the  resurrection  from  the 
.dead '  in  many  places ;  but  I  do  not  remember  any  place  where  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body  is  so  much  as  mentioned.  Kay,  which 
Is  rery  remarkable  in  the  case,  I  do  not  remember,  in  any  place  of  the 
New  Testoment  where  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day  is 
spoken  of,  any  such  expression  as  Uhe  resurrection  of  the  body,'  much 
less  <  of  the  same  body.' 

*'Isay,  *  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day;'  because  where 
the  resurrection  of  some  particular  persons  presently  upon  our  Saviour's 
resurrection  is  mentioned,  the  words  are,  'The  graves  were  opened, 
and  many  bodies  of  saints  which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the 
graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared 
to  many '  (Matt,  xxvii.  52, 53) ;  of  which  peculiar  way  of  speaking  of 
this  resurrection,  the  passage  itself  gives  a  reason  in  these  words, 
*  appeared  to  many ;'  u  &,  those  who  slept  appeared,  so  as  to  be  known 
to  be  risen.  But  this  could  not  be  known,  unless  they  brought  with 
them  the  evidence  that  they  were  those  who  had  been  dead;  whereof 
there  were  these  two  proofs, — their  graves  were  opened,  and  their 
bodies  not  only  gone  out  of  them,  but  appeared  to  be  the  same  to  diose 
who  had  known  them  formerly  alive,  and  knew  them  to  be  dead  and 
buried.  For  if  they  had  been  those  who  had  been  dead  so  long  that 
all  who  knew  them  once  alive  were  now  gone,  those  to  whom  they 
appeared  might  have  known  them  to  be  men,  but  they  could  not  have 
known  they  were  risen  from  the  dead,  because  they  never  knew  they 
had  been  dead.  All  that  by  their  appearing  they  could  have  known 
was,  that  they  were  so  many  living  strangers,  of  whose  resurrection 
they  knew  nothing.  It  was  necessary  therefore  that  they  should  come 
in  such  bodies  as  might,  in  make  and  size,  &c^  appear  to  be  the  same 
they  had  before,  that  they  might  be  known  to  those  of  their  acquaint* 
ance  whom  they  appeared  to.  And  it  is  probable  they  were  such  as  ' 
were  newly  dead,  whose  bodies  were  not  yet  dissolved  and  dissipated ; 
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And  therefore  it  is  particnlarlj  said  here,  (differentlj  from  what  is  said 
of  the  general  resurrection),  that  their  bodies  arose,  because  thej  were 
the  same  that  were  then  lying  in  their  grayes  the  moment  before  they 
arose. 

"But  jour  lordship  endeavours  to  prove  it  must  be  the  same  bodj; 
and  let  us  grant  that  your  lordship,  nay,  and  others  too,  think  you 
have  proved  it  must  be  the  same  body ;  will  you  therefore  say,  that  he 
holds  what  is  inconsistent  with  an  article  of  faith  who,  having  never 
seen  this  your  lordship's  interpretation  of  the  scripture,  nor  tout 
reasons  for  the  same  body,  in  your  sense  of  the  'same  body ;'  or,  if  he 
has  seen  them,  yet  not  understanding  them,  or,  not  pereeiting  thij 
force  of  them,  believes  what  the  scripture  proposes  to  him,  viz.,  that 
at  the  last  day  the  *dead  shall  be  raised,*  without  determining 
whether  it  shall  be  with  the  very  same  bodies  or  no  ? 

^  I  know  your  lordship  pretends  not  to  erect  ^our  particular  inter* 
pretations  of  scripture  into  articles  of  faith ;  and  if  you  do  not,  he  that 
believes  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  believes  that  article  of  faith  which 
the  scripture  proposes ;  and  cannot  be  accused  of  holding  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  it,  if  it  should  happen  that  what  he  holds  li  inconsis- 
tent with  another  proposition,  viz.,  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  with 
the  same  bodies,  in  your  lordship's  sense;  which  I  do  not  find  proposed 
in  holy  writ  as  an  article  of  faitn. 

^But  your  lordship  argues  'it  must  be  the  same  body;'  which,  as 
you  explain  'same  body,**  'is  not  the  same  individual  particles  of 
matter  which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death,'  nor  the  same  particles 
of  matter  that  the  sinner  had  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  his  sins;* 
but  that  it  must  be  the  same  material  substance  which  was  vitally 
united  to  the  soul  here ;  t.  e.,  as  I  understand  it,  the  same  individual 
particles  of  matter  which  were,  some  time  or  other  during  his  life  here, 
▼itaU^  unitecl  to  his  soul. 

"Your  first  argument  to  prove  that  it  must  be  the  same  body  m 
this  sense  of  *the  sane  body,*  \b  taken  from  these  words  of  our 
8aviour,t  'All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall 
come  forth.'  (John  v.  28,  29  )  From  whence  your  lordship  argues, 
that  these  words,  'all  that  are  in  their  graves,'  relate  to  no  other 
substance  than  what  was  united  to  the  soul  in  life,  because  a  different 
substance  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  graves  and  to  come  out  of  them  | 
which  words  of  your  lordship's,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  that  the 
soul  too  is  lodged  in  the  grave,  and  raised  out  of  it  at  the  last  day:  for 
your  lordship  says,  'Can  a  different  substance  be  said  to  be  in  their 
graves  and  come  out  of  them  ? '  So  that,  according  to  this  interpreta- 
tion of  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  no  other  substance  being  raised 
but  what  hears  his  voice;  and  no  other  substance  hearing  his  voice 
but  what,  being  called,  comes  out  of  the  grave;  and  no  other  substance 
coming  out  of  the  grave  but  what  was  in  the  grave;  any  one  must 
conclude  that  the  soul,  unless  it  be  in  the  grave,  will  make  no  part  of 
the  person  that  is  raised,  unless,  as  your  lordship  argues  against  me,t 
'yoQ  can  make  it  out  that  a  substance  which  never  was  in  the  grave 
may  come  oni  of  it,'  or  that  the  eoul  is  no  substance. 

"  But,  setting  aside  the  substance  of  the  soul,  another  thing  that  will 
make  any  one  doubt  whether  this  your  interpretation  of  our  Sftvionr^ 
•Pacos34.»^  ♦PsfeST.  tFttgeBf- 
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words  be  necessarily  to  be  received  as  their  tmc  sense,  Is,  that  it  will 
not  be  very  easily  reconciled  to  your  saving  von  do  not  mean  by  the 
same  body,  '  the  same  indiTidaal  particles  wnich  were  united  at  the. 
point  of  death ; '  *  and  yet,  by  this  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's 
words,  yoQ  can  mean  no  other  particles  but  such  as  were  united  at  the 
point  of  de)ith^  because  yon  mean  no  other  substance  but  what  comes 
out  of  the  grave ;  and  no  substance,  no  particles  come  out,  you  say^ 
but  what  were  in  the  grave ;  and  I  think  your  lordship  will  not  say, 
that  the  particles  that  were  separate  from  the  body  by  perspiration 
before  the  point  of  death  were  laid  up  in  the  grave. 

"  But  your  lordship,  I  find,  has  an  answer  to  this,t  viz.  that  *by  com- 
paring this  with  other  places,  you  find  that  the  words  [of  our  Saviour 
above  quoted]  are  to  be  understood  of  the  substance  of  the  body  to 
which  the  soiil  was  united,  and  not  to  (1  sni>pose  your  lordship  writ 
of)  *  those  individual  particles,'  L  e.,  tnose  individual  particles  that 
are  in  the  grave  at  the  resurrection ;  for  so  they  must  be  read  to  make 
Tour  lordship's  sense  entire,  and  to  the  purpose  of  your  answer  here ; 
and  then  methinks  this  last  sense  of  our  SaviouiPs  words  given  by 
your  lordship,  wholly  overturns  the  sense  which  you  have  given  of 
them  above,  where  from  those  words  yon  press  the  oelief  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  same  body,  by  this  strons  argument — that  a  substance 
could  not,  upon  hearing  the  voice  of  Christ  come  out  of  the  grave, 
which  was  never  in  the  grave.  There  fas  far  as  I  can  understand  your 
words)  your  lordship  arsues  that  our  Saviour's  words  must  be  under- 
stood of  the  particles  in  the  grave, '  unless,'  as  your  lordship  says,  '  one 
can  make  it  out  that  a  substance  which  never  was  in  the  grave  may 
come  out  of  it.'  And  here  your  lordship  expressly  says,  that  our 
Saviour's  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the  substance  of  that  bodr  to 
which  the  soul  was  [at  any  time]  united,  and  not  to  those  individual 
particles  that  are  in  the  grave;  which,  put  together,  seems  to  me  to 
6ay,  that  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  nnderstood  of  those  particles 
only  that  are  in  the  srave,  and  not  of  those  particles  only  whidi  are  in 
the  grave,  but  of  others  also  which  have  at  any  time  been  vitally 
united  to  the  soul,  but  never  were  in  the  grave. 

**  The  next  text  your  lordship  brings  to  make  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body  in  your  sense,  an  article  of  faith,  are  these  words  of  St. 
Paul :  *■  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  m  his  body,  according  to 
that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.'  (2  Cor.  y.  10.)  To 
which  your  lordship  subjoins  this  Question:  'Can  these  woi^  be 
nnderstood  of  any  other  material  substance,  but  that  body  in  which 
these  things  were  done  ? '  t  Answer.  A  man  may  suspend  his  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  anostle  to  be,  that  a  sinner  shall  suffer  for 
his  sins  in  the  very  same  body  wherein  he  committed  them ;  because 
St.  Paul  does  not  say  he  shall  have  the  very  same  body  when  he  sujffers 
that  he  had  when  he  sinned.  The  apostle  says,  indeed,  *done  in  his 
body.'  The  body  he  had  and  did  things  in  at  five  or  fifteen,  was  no 
doubt  his  body  as  much  as  that  which  he  did  thines  in  at  fifty  was  his 
body,  though  his  body  were  not  the  very  same  body  at  those  different 
ages ;  and  so  will  the  body  which  he  shall  have  after  the  resurrection 
be  his  body,  though  it  be  not  the  very  same  with  that  which  he  had  at 
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five,  or  fifteen,  or  fifty.  He  that  at  threescore  is  broke  on  the  wheel 
for  a  murder  he  committed  at  twentj,  is  punished  for  what  he  did  in 
his  bodj,  though  the  body  he  has,  i.  e^  his  body  at  threescore,  be  not 
the  same,  i.  e.,  made  up  of  the  same  individual  particles  of  matter  that 
that  body  was  which  he  had  forty  years  before.  When  your  lordship 
has  resolved  with  yourself  what  that  same  immutable  '  he'  is,  which  at 
the  last  judgment  shall  receive  the  things  done  in  his  bod^,  your  lord* 
ihlp  will  easily  see  that  the  body  he  had  when  an  embryo  m  the  womb, 
when  a  child  playing  in  coats,  when  a  man  marrying  a  wife,  and  when 
bed-rid  dying  of  a  consumption,  and  at  last  which  he  shall  have  after 
bis  resurrection,  are  each  of  them  his  body,  though  neither  of  them  be 
the  same  body  the  one  with  the  other, 

^  But,  farther,  to  your  lordship's  question,  '  Can  these  words  be 
understood  of  any  other  material  substance  but  that  body  in  which 
these  things  were  done  ? '  I  answer,  These  words  of  St.  Paul  may  be 
understood  of  another  material  substance  than  that  body  in  wnich 
these  things  were  done ;  because  your  lordship  teaches  me,  and  gives 
me  a  strong  reason,  so  to  understand  them.  Your  lordship  says,  that 
you  *  do  not  say  the  "same  particles  of  matter  which  the  sinner  had  at 
the  very  time  of  the  commission  of  his  sins  shall  be  raised  at  the  last 
day.'*  And  your  lordship  gives  this  reason  for  it :  <For  then  a  long 
sinner  must  have  a  vast  body,  considering  the  continual  spending  of 
particles  by  perspiration/f  Kow,  my  lord,  if  the  apostle's  words,  as 
your  lordship  would  argue,  *  cannot  be  understood  of  any  other 
material  substance  but  that  body  in  which  these  things  were  done,' 
and  no  body,  upon  the  removal  or  change  of  some  of  the  particles  that 
at  any  time  make  it  up,  is  the  same  material  substance,  or  the  same 
body ;  it  will,  I  think,  thence  follow,  that  either  the  sinner  must  have 
all  the  same  individual  particles  vitally  united  to  his  soul  when  he  is 
raised,  that  he  had  vitally  united  to  his  soul  when  he  sinned ;  or  else 
St.  Paul's  words  here  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  the  same  body  in 
which  the  things  were  done :  for  if  there  were  other  particles  of  matter 
in  the  body  wherein  the  thing  was  done  than  in  that  which  is  raised, 
that  which  is  raised  cannot  be  the  same  body  in  which  they  were  done ; 
unless,  that  alone  which  has  just  all  the  same  individual  particles 
when  any  action  is  done  being  the  same  body  wherein  it  was  done, 
that  also  which  has  not  the  same  individual  particles  wherein  that 
action  was  done  can  be  the  same  bodjjr  wherein  it  was  done,  which  is 
in  effect  to  make  the  same  body  sometimes  to  be  the  same,  and  some- 
times not  the  same. 

'*  Your  lordship  thinks  it  suffices  to  make  the  same  body  to  have^ 
not  all,  but  no  other  particles  of  matter  but  such  as  were  some  time  or 
other  vitally  united  to  the  soul  before :  but  such  a  body,  made  up  of 
part  of  the  particles  some  time  or  other  vitally  united  to  the  soul,  is 
no  ^ore  the  same  body  wherein  the  actions  were  done  in  the  distant 
parts  of  the  Ions  sinner's  life,  than  that  is  the  same  body  in  which  a 
quarter,  or  half,  or  three  quarters  of  the  same  particles  that  made 
it  up  are  wanting.  For  example :  a  sinner  has  acted  here  in  his  body 
an  hundred  years ;  he  is  raised  at  the  last  day,  but  with  what  body  ? 
The  same,  says  your  lordship,  that  he  acted  in,  because  St.  Paul  says, 
he  must  *  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body.*  What  therefore  must 
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his  body  at  the  vesurrection  oonsift  of?  Host  it  consist  of  all  the 
particles  of  matter  that  have  eTer  been  yitally  united  to  his  son!  ?  for 
thej,  in  succession,  have  all  of  them  made  up  his  body  wherein  he  did 
these  thingi.  'No,'  sajs  your  lordship ;  *  that  would  make  his  body 
too  rast ;  it  suffices  to  make  the  same  body  in  which  the  things  were 
done  diat  it  consists  of  some  of  the  particles,  and  no  other  but  such 
as  were  some  time  during  his  life  yitally  united  to  his  soul.'*  But, 
according  to  this  account,  his  body  at  the  resurrection  being,  as  your 
lordship  seems  to  limit  it,  near  the  same  size  it  was  in  some  part  of 
his  Ufe,  it  will  be  no  more  the  same  body  in  which  the  thingis  were 
done  in  the  distant  parts  of  his  life,  than  that  is  the  same  body  in 
which  hali^  or  three  quarters,  or  more  of  the  individual  matter  that 
then  made  it  up,  is  now  wanting.  For  example :  let  his  body  at  fifty 
years  old  consist  of  a  million  of  pans;  five  hundred  thousand  at  least 
of  those  parts  will  be  different  from  those  which  made  up  his  body  at 
tw  years  and  at  an  hundred.  So  that  to  take  the  numerical  particles 
that  made  up  his  body  at  fifty,  or  any  other  season  of  his  life,  or  to 
gather  them  promiscuously  out  of  those  which  at  different  times  have 
successiyely  oeen  vitally  united  to  his  soul,  they  will  no  more  make 
the  same  body,  which  was  his,  wherein  some  of  his  actions  were  done, 
than  that  is  the  same  body  which  has  but  half  the  same  particles;  and 
yet  all  your  lordship's  argument  here  for  the  same  body  is,  because  St. 
!raul  says  it  must  be  his  body  in  which  these  things  were  done;  which 
it  could  not  be,  if  any  other  substance  were  joined  to  it,  t. «.,  if  any 
other  particles  of  matter  made  up  the  body,  which  were  not  vitally 
united  to  the  soul  when  the  action  was  done. 

**  Again :  your  lordship  says,  that  you  *  do  not  say  the  same  indivi- 
dual particles'  [shall  make  up  the  body  at  the  resurrection]  *  which 
were  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  for  there  must  be  a  great  alteration 
in  them  in  a  lingering  disease,  as  if  a  fat  man  fall  into  a  consumption  ;'f 
because,  it  is  likelv,  your  lordship  thinks  these  particles  of  a  decrepit, 
wasted,  withered  body  would  be  too  few,  or  unfit  to  make  such  a 
plump,  strong,  vigorous,  well-sized  body,  as  it  has  pleased  your  lordship 
to  proportion  out  in  your  thoughts  to  men  at  the  resurrection ;  and 
therefore  some  small  portion  of  the  particles  formerly  united  vitally  to 
that  man*8  soul  shall  be  re-assumed  to  make  up  his  body  to  the  bulk 
▼our  lordship  judges  convenient ;  but  the  greatest  nart  of  them  shall 
be  left  out  to  avoid  the  making  his  body  more  vast  than  your  lordship 
thinks  will  be  fit,  as  appears  by  these  your  lordship's  words  immediately 
following,  viz.,  that  you  *  do  not  say  the  same  particles  the  sinner  had 
at  the  very  time  of  commission  of  his  sins ;  for  then  a  long  sinner  most 
have  a  vast  body.'t 

*'  But  then,  pray,  my  lord,  what  must  an  embryo  do,  who,  dying 
within  a  few  hours  after  his  body  was  vitally  united  to  his  soul,  has  no 
particles  of  matter  which  were  formerly  vitally  united  to  it,  to  make 
up  his  body  of  that  size  and  proportion  which  your  lordship  seems  to 
require  in  bodies  at  the  resurrection?  Or  must  we  believe  he  shall 
remain  content  with  that  small  pittance  of  matter  and  that  yet  imper- 
fect bod^  to  eternity,  because  it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  the 
resurrection  of  the  very  same  body,  t.  s.,  made  up  of  only  such  particles 
AS  have  been  vitally  united  to  the  soul  f  For  if  it  be  so,  as  your  lord- 
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ship  lays,  that  '  life  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body/  * 
it  will  follow,  that  the  bodj  of  an  embryo,  djin^  in  the  womb,  maj  be 
verj  little,  not  the  thooBandth  part  of  anj  ordinary  man.  for  sinee 
from  the  first  conception  and  beginning  of  fonnauon  it  has  life,  uid 
'  life  is  the  resnlt  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body ;'  an  embiyo 
that  shall  die  either  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  mother,  or  by  any 
other  accident  presently  after  it  has  life,  must,  according  to  your  lora- 
ship's  doctrine,  remain  a  man  not  an  inch  long  to  eternity ;  because 
there  are  not  particles  of  matter  formerly  united  to  his  soul  to  mi^e 
lum  bigger,  and  no  other  can  be  made  use  of  to  that  purpose ;  though 
what  greater  eongmity  the  soul  hath  with  any  particles  of  matter  which 
were  once  TitaUy  united  to  it,  but  are  now  so  no  longer^  than  it  hath 
with  particles  of  matter  which  it  was  neyer  united  to,  would  be  hard 
to  determine,  if  that  should  be  demanded. 

'*By  these  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  consequences  one  may  see 
what  sendee  they  do  to  religion  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  who  raise 
questions  and  make  articles  of  faith  about  the  resurrection  of  the  same 
body,  where  the  scripture  says  nothing  of  the  same  body :  or  if  it  does^ 
it  is  with  no  small  reprimand  to  those  who  make  such  an  inquiry. 
*  But  some  man  will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what 
body  do  they  come  ?  lliou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quick- 
ened, except  it  die :  and  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that 
body  that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some 
other  grain :  but  God  gireth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him.'  (1  Cor. 
XV,  85,  &c.)  Words,  I  should  think,  sufficient  to  deter  us  from  deter- 
mining any  thing  for  or  against  the  same  body's  being  raised  at  the 
last  day.  It  suffices  that  all  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  and  every  one 
appear  and  answer  for  the  things  done  in  this  life,  and  receive  accord- 
ing  to  the  things  he  hath  done  in  his  body,  whether  good  or  bad.  He 
that  belieres  this,  and  has  said  nothing  inconsistent  herewith,  I  pre- 
lume,  may  and  must  be  acquitted  from  being  guilty  of  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  • 

**  But  your  lordship,  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  to 
be  an  article  of  faith,  farther  asks,  *  How  could  it  be  said,  if  any  other 
mbstance  be  joined  to  the  soul  at  the  resurrection,  as  its  body,  that 
they  were  the  things  done  in  or  by  the  body  ?  'f  Answer.  Just  as  it 
may  be  said  of  a  man  at  an  hundred  years  old,  that  hath  then  another 
substance  joined  to  his  soul  than  he  had  at  twenty,  that  the  murder  or 
drunkenness  he  was  guilty  of  at  twenty  were  things  done  in  the  body ; 
bow  *by  the  body'  comes  in  here  I  do  not  see. 

**  Your  lordship  adds,  *and  St.  Paul's  dispute  about  the  manner  of 
raising  the  body  might  soon  have  ended,  if  there  were  no  necessity  of 
the  same  body.'  Answer.  When  I  understand  what  argument  there 
is  in  these  words  to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  "Without 
the  mixture  of  one  new  atom  of  matter,  I  shall  know  what  to  say  to  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  this  I  understand,  that  St.  Paul  would  have  put  as 
short  an  end  to  all  disputes  about  this  matter,  if  he  had  said,  that  there 
was  a  necessity  of  the  same  body,  or  that  it  should  be  the  same  body. 

"  The  next  text  of  scripture  you  bring  for  the  same  body  is,  *  If  there 
be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  not  Christ  raised.'  (1  Cor.  xv. 
16.)    From  which  your  lordship  argues,  *  It  seems  then  other  bodiflt 
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are  to  be  ndsed  as  his  was/  *  I  grant,  other  dead  as  certainly  raised 
as  Christ  was ;  for  else  his  resurrection  would  be  of  no  nse  to  mankind. 
But  I  do  not  see  how  it  follows  that  they  shall  be  raised  with  the  same 
body,  as  Christ  was  raised  with  the  tame  body,  as  your  lordship  infers 
in  these  words  annexed :  *  And  can  there  be  any  donbt,  whether  his 
body  was  the  same  material  substance  which  was  nnited  to  his  soul 
before  ?'  I  answer,  None  at  all ;  nor  that  it  had  just  the  same  undis- 
tinguished lineaments  and  marks,  yea,  and  the  same  wounds,  that 
it  had  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  therefore  your  lordship  will  argue 
from  *  other  bodies  being  raised  as  his  was,'  that  they  must  keep  pro- 
portion with  his  in  sameness,  then  we  must  belieye  that  every  man 
shall  be  raised  with  the  same  lineaments  and  other  notes  of  distinction 
he  had  at  the  time  of  his  death,  eyen  with  his  wounds  yet  open,  if  he 
had  any,  because  our  Saviour  was  so  raised,  which  seems  to  me  scarce 
reconcilable  with  what  your  lordship  says  of  a  *  fat  man  falling  into  a 
consumption,'  f  and  dying. 

"  But  whether  it  will  consist  or  no  with  your  lordship's  meaning  in 
that  place,  this  to  me  seems  a  consequence  that  will  need  to  be  better 
proved,  viz.,  that  our  bodies  must  be  raised  the  same,  just  as  our  Savi« 
cur's  was,  because  St.  Paul  says,  '  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  then  is  not  Christ  risen.'  For  it  may  be  a  good  consequence, 
*  Christ  is  risen,  and  therefore  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;* 
and  yet  this  may  not  be  a  good  consequence, '  Christ  was  raised  with 
the  same  body  he  had  at  his  death,  therefore  all  men  shall  be  raised  with 
the  same  body  they  had  at  their  death ;'  contrary  to  what  your  lord* 
ship  says  concerniDg  '  a  fat  man  dying  of  a  consumption.'  But  the 
case  I  think  far  different  betwixt  our  Saviour  and  those  to  be  raised 
at  the  last  day. 

"  1.  His  body  *saw  not  corruption;'  and  therefore  to  give  him  an- 
other body,  new  moulded,  mixed  with  other  particles  which  were  not 
contained  in  it  as  it  lay  in  the  grave  whole  and  entire  as  it  was  laid 
there,  had  been  to  destroy  his  body  to  frame  him  a  new  one  without 
any  need.  But  why,  with  the  remaining  particles  of  a  man's  body  long 
since  dissolved  and  mouldered  into  dust  and  atoms,  (whereof  possibly 
a  great  part  may  have  undergone  variety  of  changes,  and  entered  into 
other  concretions  even  in  the  bodies  of  other  men,)  other  new  particles 
of  matter  mixed  with  them  may  not  serve  to  make  his  body  again,  as 
well  as  the  mixture  of  new  and  different  particles  of  matter  with  the 
old  did  in  the  compass  of  his  life  make  his  body,  I  think  no  reason  can 
be  given. 

**  This  may  serve  to  show  why,  though  the  materials  of  our  Saviour's 
body  were  not  changed  at  his  resurrection,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but 
that  the  body  of  a  man  dead  and  rotten  in  his  grave,  or  burnt,  may  at 
the  last  day  have  several  new  particles  in  it,  and  that  without  any 
inconvenience ;  since  whatever  matter  is  vitally  united  to  his  soul  is 
his  body,  as  much  as  is  that  which  was  united  to  it  when  he  was  bom, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  his  life. 

**  2.  In  the  next  place,  the  size,  shape,  figure,  and  lineaments  of  our 

Saviour's  body,  even  to  his  wounds  into  which  doubting  Thomas  put 

his  fingers  and  his  hands,  were  to  be  kept  in  the  raised  body  of  our 

Saviour,  the  same  they  were  at  his  death,  to  be  a  conviction  to  hia 
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disciples,  to  whom  he  showed  himself,  and  who  were  to  be  witnesses 
of  his  resurrection,  that  their  Master,  the  very  same  man,  was  cruci- 
fied, dead,  and  buried,  and  raised  again ;  and  therefore  he  was  handled 
by  them,  and  ate  before  them,  after  he  was  risen,  to  give  them  in  aU 
points  full  satisfaction,  that  it  was  really  he,  the  same,  and  not  another, 
nor  a  spectre  or  apparition  of  him ;  though  I  do  not  think  your  lord- 
ship will  thence  argue,  that  because  others  are  to  be  raised  as  he  was, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  belieye  that  because  he  ate  after  his  resur- 
rection, others  at  the  last  day  shall  eat  and  drink  after  they  are  raised 
from  the  dead  ;  which  seems  to  me  as  good  an  argument  as, — Because 
his  undissolved  body  was  raised  out  of  the  grave  just  as  it  there  lay 
entire,  without  the  mixture  of  any  new  particles ;  therefore  the  cor- 
rupted and  consumed  bodies  of  the  dead  at  the  resurrection  shall  be 
new  framed  only  out  of  those  scattered  particles  which  were  once 
yitally  united  to  their  souls,  without  the  least  mixture  of  any  one 
single  atom  of  new  matter.  But  at  the  last  day,  when  all  men  are 
raised,  there  will  be  no  need  to  be  assured  of  any  one  particular  man's 
resurrection.  It  is  enough  that  every  one  shall  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  receive  according  to  what  he  had  done  in 
nis  former  life ;  but  in  what  sort  of  body  he  shall  appear,  or  of  what 

C tides  made  up,  the  scripture  having  said  nothing  but  that  it  shall 
a  spiritual  body  raised  in  in  corruption,  it  b  not  for  me  to  determine. 

"  Your  lordship  asks,  '  Were  they  [who  saw  our  Saviour  after  his 
resurrection]  witnesses  only  of  some  material  substance  then  united  to 
his  soul  ?'*  In  answer,  I  beg  your  lordship  to  consider,  whether  you 
suppose  our  Saviour  was  to  be  known  to  be  the  same  man  (to  the 
witnesses  that  were  to  see  him,  and  testify  his  resurrection)  by  his 
soul,  that  could  neither  be  seen  nor  known  to  be  the  same;  or  by  his 
body,  that  could  be  seen  and,  by  the  discernible  structure  and  marks 
of  it,  be  known  to  be  the  same?  When  your  lordship  has  resolved 
that,  all  that  yon  say  in  that  page  will  answer  itself.  But  because  one 
man  cannot  know  another  to  be  the  same,  but  by  the  outward  visible 
lineaments  and  sensible  marks  he  has  been  wont  to  be  known  and  dis- 
tinguished by ;  will  your  lordship  therefore  argue,  that  the  great  Judge 
at  the  last  day,  who  gives  to  each  man  whom  he  raises  his  new  body, 
shall  not  be  able  to  know  who  is  who,  unless  he  give  to  every  one  of^ 
them  a  body  just  of  the  same  figure,  size,  and  features,  and  made 
up  of  the  very  same  individual  particles  he  had  in  his  former  life  ? 
Whether  such  a  way  of  arguing  for  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body 
to  be  an  article  of  faith,  contributes  much  to  the  strengthening  the 
credibility  of  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  1  shall  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  others. 

'*  Farther :  for  the  proving  the  resurrection  of  the  tame  body  to  be 
an  article  of  faith,  your  lordship  says,  *  But  the  apostle  insists  upon 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  not  merely  as  an  argument  of  the  possi- 
bility of  ours,  but  of  the  certainty  of  it ;  because  he  arose  as  the  first- 
firuits:  Christ  the  fint-fruits ;  ajterwarda  they  that  are  Chrisfs  at  his 
coming  *f  (1  Cor.  xv.  20, 23.)  Answer.  No  doubt  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  a  proof  of  the  certainty  of  our  resurrection.  But  is  it  there- 
fcre  a  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  consisting  of  the  same 
individual  particles  which  concurred  to  the  malung  up  of  our  body  here, 
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withoat  the  mixture  of  an^  one  other  particle  of  matter  f  I  confen  I 
fee  DO  such  consequence. 

*'  But  your  lordflnip  goes  on :  '  Bt.  Panl  was  aware  of  the  objections 
in  men's  minds  about  the  resurrection  of  the  same  bodj ;  and  it  is  of 
great  consequence,  as  to  this  article,  to  show  upon  what  grounds  he 
proceeds.  But  wim  manwiUtay,  How  are  the  dead  raited  t^  f  and  with 
whaiboc^€b  thofcamef  First,  he  shows,  that  the  seminal  parts  of 
plants  are  wonderfully  improred  by  the  ordinary  proridence  of  God, 
in  the  manner  of  their  regetation.**  Answer.  I  do  not  perfectly  under- 
stand what  it  is  for  *  the  seminal  parts  of  plants  to  be  wonderfully  im- 
prored by  the  ordinary  proyidence  of  God,  in  the  manner  of  their 
vegetation ;'  or  else  perhaps  I  should  better  see  how  this  here  tends 
to  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  your  lordship's 
•ense. 

"  It  continues,  *  They  sow  bare  grain  of  wheat,  or  of  some  othet 
ffrain,  but  God  siTeth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed 
his  own  body."  *  Here,'  says  your  lordship,  Ms  an  identity  of  the 
material  substance  supposed.'!  It  may  be  so.  But  to  me  a  dirersity 
*  of  the  material  substance,'  il  e.  of  the  component  particles^  is  here 
lupposed,  or  in  direct  words  said.  For  the  words  of  St  Paul,  taken 
all  together,  run  thus:  'That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not 
that  body  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain^'  (1  Cor.  xy.  87,)  and  so  on, 
as  your  lordship  has  set  down  the  remainder  of  them.  From  which 
words  of  St.  Paul  the  natural  argument  seems  to  me  to  stand  thus : 
If  the  body  that  is  put  in  the  earth  in  sowing  is  not  that  bod^  which 
shall  be,  then  the  body  that  is  put  in  the  grave  is  not  that,  t.  e.,  the 
same,  body  that  shall  oe. 

**  But  your  lordship  proves  it  to  be  the  same  body  by  these  three 
Greek  words  of  the  text,  rt  Ui»  a-mfjM^  which  your  lordship  interprets 
thus :  '  That  proper  body  which  belongs  to  it.)  Answer.  Indeed  by* 
those  Ghreek  words,  ri  Ut»  o'AfM,  whether  our  translators  have  rightly 
rendered  them  *  his  own  body,'  or  your  lordship  more  rightly,  *  that 
proper  body  which  belongs  to  it,'  I  formerly  understood  no  more  but 
this,  that  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  other  grain  from  seed,  God 
continued  every  species  distinct,  so  that  from  grains  of  wheat  sown, 
root,  stalk,  blade,  ear,  and  grains  of  wheat  were  produced  and  not 
those  of  barley ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  which  I  took  to  be  the  meaning  of, 
*to  every  seed  his  own  bodv.'    No,  says  your  lordship,  these  words 

SroTc,  that  to  eyery  plant  of  wheat,  and  to  every  grain  of  wheat  pro- 
uced  in  it,  is  given  the  *  proper  body  that  belongs  to  it,'  which  is  the 
same  body  with  the  grain  that  was  sown.  Answer.  This  I  confess  I 
do  not  understand ;  because  I  do  not  understand  how  one  individual 
grain  can  be  the  same  with  twenty,  fifty,  or  an  hundred  individual 
grains ;  for  such  sometimes  is  the  increase. 

"But  your  lordship  proves  it.  For,  says  your  lordship,  'Every 
seed  having  that  body  in  little,  which  is  afterwards  so  much  enlarged ; 
and  in  grain  the  seed  is  corrupted  before  its  germination ;  but  it  hath 
its  proper  organical  parts,  which  make  it  the  same  body  wi^  that  which 
it  grows  up  to.  For  although  grain  be  not  divided  into  lobes,  as  other 
seeds  are,  yet  it  hath  been  found  by  the  most  accurate  observations, 
that  upon  separating  the  membranes,  these  seminal  parts  are  discerned 
•Page4QL  flbid.  imL 
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in  them,  which  afterwards  grow  np  to  that  bodj  which  we  call  com.'*'  In 
which  words  I  crave  leave  to  observe,  that  your  lordship  supposes  that 
a  body  maj  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
times  as  much  in  bulk  as  its  own  matter,  and  yet  continue  the  same 
body  ;  which  I  confess  I  cannot  understand. 

''But  in  the  next  place,  if  that  could  be  so,  and  that  the  plant,  in  its 
full  growth  at  harvest,  increased  by  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  times 
as  much  new  matter  added  to  it  as  it  had  when  it  lay  in  little  concealed 
in  the  grain  that  was  sown,  was  the  very  same  body  j  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  your  lordship  will  say,  that  every  minute,  insensible,  and 
inconceivably  small  grain  of  the  hundred  grains  contained  in  that  little 
•rganized  seminal  plant,  is  everv  one  of  them  the  very  same  with  that 
frain  which  contains  that  whole  little  seminal  plant  and  all  those 
invisible  grains  in  it.  For  then  it  will  follow,  that  one  grain  is  the 
same  with  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  distinct  grains  the  same  with 
one ;  which  I  shall  be  able  to  assent  to,  when  I  can  conceive  that  all 
the  wheat  in  the  world  is  but  one  grain. 

"  For,  I  beseech  you,  my  lord,  consider  what  it  is  St.  Paul  here 
•peaks  of;  it  is  plain  he  speaks  of  that  which  is  sown  and  dies, ».  «., 
the  grain  that  the  husbandman  takes  out  of  his  barn  to  sow  in  his 
field.  And  of  this  grain,  St.  Paul  says,  that  it  is  not '  that  body  that 
shall  be.'  These  two,  viz.  *  that  which  is  sown,'  and  '  that  body  that 
shall  be,'  are  all  the  bodies  that  St.  Paul  here  speaks  of,  to  represent 
the  agreement  or  difference  of  men's  bodies  after  the  resurrection  with 
those  thev  had  before  they  died.  Now,  I  crave  leave  to  ask  your 
lordship,  Which  of  these  two  is  that  little  invisible  seminal  plant  which 
your  lordship  here  speaks  of?  Does  your  lordship  mean  by  it,  the 
iprain  that  is  sown  ?  But  that  is  not  what  St.  Paul  speaks  of :  he  could 
not  mean  this  embiyonated  little  plant :  for  he  could  not  denote  it  by 
these  words,  'that  which  thou  sowest;'  for  that  he  says  must  die; 
but  this  little  embryonated  plant,  contained  in  the  seed  that  is  sown, 
dies  not.  Or  does  your  lordship  mean  by  it,  '  the  body  that  shall  be  ?' 
But  neither  by  these  words,  *  the  body  that  shall  be,'  can  St.  Paul  be 
anpposed  to  denote  this  insensible  little  embryonated  plant ;  for  that 
is  already  in  being  contained  in  the  seed  that  is  sown,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  spoke  of  under  the  name  of  the  *  body  that  shall  be.' 
And  therefore,  I  confess,  I  cannot  see  of  what  use  it  is  to  your  lord- 
ship to  introduce  here  this  third  body,  which  St.' Paul  mentions  not; 
and  to  make  that  the  same  or  not  the  same  with  any  other,  when  those 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  are,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  these  two  visible 
sensible  bodies,  the  grain  sown,  and  the  com  grown  up  to  ear ;  with 
neither  of  which  this  insensible,  embryonated  plant  can  be  the  same 
body,  unless  an  insensible  body  can  be  the  same  body  with  a  sensible 
body,  and  a  little  body  can  be  the  same  body  with  one  ten  thousand 
or  an  hundred  thousand  times  as  big  as  itself.  So  that  yet  I  confess  I 
see  not  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  proved  from  these  words  of 
8t.  Paul  to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

"  Your  lordship  goes  on :  *  St.  Paul  indeed  saith,  that  we  sow  not 
that  body  that  shaU  be;  but  he  speaks  not  of  the  identity,  but  the 
perfection  of  it.' t  Here  my  understanding  fails  me  again :  for  I  can- 
aot  understand  St.  Paul  to  say,  that  the  sama  identical  sensible  grain 
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of  wheat,  which  was  sown  at  seed-time,  is  the  veiy  same  with  eyery 
grain  of  wheat  in  the  ear  at  harvest  that  sprang  from  it ;  yet  so  I  most 
understand  it,  to  make  it  prove  that  the  same  sensible  bodj  that  \m 
laid  in  the  grave  shall  be  the  verj  same  with  that  which  shall  be 
raised  at  the  resurrection.  For  I  do  not  know  of  any  seminal  body  in 
little,  contained  in  the  dead  carcass  of  any  man  or  woman,  which,  as 
your  lordship  says,  in  seeds,  having  its  proper  organical  parts,  *  shall 
afterwards  be  enlarged,  and  at  the  resurrection  grow  up  into  the  same 
man.'  For  I  never  thought  of  any  seed  or  seminal  parts,  either  of 
plunt  or  animal,  *  so  wonderfully  improved  by  the  providence  of  Grod,* 
whereby  the  same  plant  or  animal  should  beget  itself;  nor  ever  heard 
that  it  was  by  Divine  Providence  designed  to  produce  the  same  indivi- 
dual, but  for  the  producing  of  future  and  distinct  individuals  for  the 
continuation  of  the  same  species. 

"Your  lordship's  next  words  are,  'And  although  there  be  such  a 
difference  from  the  grain  itself  when  it  comes  up  to  be  perfect  com, 
with  root,  stalk,  blade,  and  ear,  that  it  may  be  said  to  outward  appear- 
ance not  to  be  the  same  body ;  yet  with  regard  to  the  seminal  and 
organical  parts,  it  is  as  much  the  same  as  a  man  grown  up  is  the  same 
w^ith  the  embryo  in  the  womb.'*  Answer.  It  does  not  appear  by  anj 
thing  I  can  find  in  the  text,  that  St.  Paul  here  compared  the  hodj 
produced  with  the  seminal  and  organical  parts  contained  in  the  grain 
It  sprang  from,  but  with  the  whole  sensible  grain  that  was  sown. 
Microscopes  had  not  then  discovered  the  little  embryo  plant  in  the 
seed ;  and  supposing  it  should  have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul  (though 
in  the  scripture  we  find  little  revelation  of  natural  philosophy),  yet  an 
argument  taken  from  a  thing  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Corinthians, 
whom  he  writ  to,  could  be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  them,  nor  serve  at 
all  either  to  instruct  or  convince  them.  But  granting  that  those  St. 
Paul  writ  to  knew  it  as  well  as  Mr.  Lewenhooke,  yet  your  lordship 
thereby  proves  not  the  raising  of  the  same  body  ;  your  lordship  says, 
*It  is  as  much  the  same'  (I  crave  leave  to  add  'body'),  *as  a  man 
grown  up  is  the  same '  (*  same '  what,  I  beseech  your  lordship  ?)  *  witlx 
the  embryo  in  the  womb.'  For  that  the  body  of  the  embryo  in  the 
womb,  and  body  of  the  man  grown  up,  is  the  same  bodv,  I  think  no 
one  will  say ;  unless  he  can  persuade  himself  that  a  body  that  is  not 
the  hundredth  part  of  another,  is  the  same  with  that  other ;  which 
I  think  no  one  will  do,  till,  having  renounced  this  dangerous  way  by 
ideas  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  he  has  learnt  to  say,  that  a  part  and 
the  whole  are  the  same. 

"  Your  lordship  goes  on,  •  And  although  many  arguments  may  be 
used  to  prove  that  a  man  is  not  the  same,  because  life,  which  depends 
upon  the  course  of  the  blood,  and  the  manner  of  respiration  and 
nutrition,  is  so  different  in  both  states  ^  yet  that  man  would  be  thought 
ridiculous  that  should  seriously  affirm,  that  it  wm  not  the  same  man  'f 
And  your  lordship  says,  *  I  grant  that  the  variation  of  great  parcels  of 
*rsatter  in  plants  alters  not  the  identity,  and  that  the  organization  of 
the  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  partaking  of  one  common  life,  makes 
the  identity  of  a  plant.'  Answer.  My  lord,  I  think  the  question  is 
not  about  the  same  man,  but  the  same  body.  For  though  I  do  say 
(somewhat  differently  from  what  your  lordship  sets  down  as  my  words 
*Psge4L  flUd. 
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here),  *  That  that  which  has  such  an  organisation  as  Is  fit  to  receiTO 
and  distribute  nonrishmeDt,  so  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood, 
bark,  and  leaves,  &c.,  of  a  plant,  in  which  consists  the  vegetable  life, 
continues  to  be  the  same  plant  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  same  lifie, 
though  that  life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitallj 
united  to  the  living  plant :  '*  yet  I  do  not  remember  that  I  any  where 
■ay,  that  a  plant,  which  was  once  no  bigger  than  an  oaten-straw,  and 
afterwards  grows  to  be  above  a  fathom  about,  is  the  same  body,  though 
it  be  still  the  same  plant 

^The  well-known  tree  in  Epping  Forest,  called  the  King's  Oak, 
which,  from  not  weighing  an  ounce  at  first,  grew  to  have  many  tons 
of  timber  in  it,  was  all  along  the  same  oak,  the  very  same  plant ;  but 
nobody,  I  think,  will  say  it  was  the  same  body  when  it  weighed  a  ton, 
as  it  was  when  it  weighed  but  an  ounce,  unless  he  has  a  mind  to  sig- 
nalize himself  by  sapriug,  that  that  is  the  same  body  which  has  a 
thousand  particles  of  different  matter  in  it,  for  one  particle  that  is  the 
same;  which  is  no  better  than  to  say,  that  a  thousand  different 
particles  are  but  one  and  the  same  particle,  and  one  and  the  same 
particle  is  a  thousand  different  particles ;  a  thousand  times  a  greater 
absurdity  than  to  say  half  is  the  whole,  or  the  whole  is  the  same  ynih 
the  half ;  which  will  be  improved  ten  thousand  times  yet  farther,  if  a 
man  shall  say  (as  jour  lordship  seems  to  me  to  argue  here),  that 
that  great  oak  is  the  very  same  body  with  the  acorn  it  sprang  from, 
because  there  was  in  that  acorn  an  oak  in  little,  which  was  afterwards 
(as  your  lordship  expresses  it)  so  much  enlarged,  as  to  make  that 
mighty  tree.  Por  this  embiyo,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  oak  in  little, 
being  not  the  hundredth,  or  perhaps  the  thousandth,  part  of  the 
acorn,  and  the  acorn  being  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  grown 
oak,  it  will  be  very  extraordinary  to  prove  the  acorn  and  the  grown 
oak  to  be  the  same  body  by  a  way  wherein  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  above  one  particle  of  an  hundred  thousand,  or  a  million,  is  the 
aame  in  the  one  body  that  it  was  in  the  other.  From  which  way  of 
xeaaoninff  it  will  follow,  that  a  nurse  and  her  sucking-child  have  the 
aame  body;  and  be  past  doubt,  that  a  mother  and  her  infant  have  the 
iame  body.  But  this  is  a  way  of  certainty  found  out  to  establish  the 
articles  of  faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new  method  of  certainty  that  your 
lordship  says  I  *  have  started,  which  is  apt  to  leave  men*s  minds  more 
doubtful  than  before.' 

**  And  now  I  desire  your  lordship  to  consider  of  what  use  it  is  to  yon 
in  the  present  case  to  quote  out  of  my  Essay  these  words,  that  *  partak- 
ing of  one  common  life  makes  the  identitv  of  a  plant,'  since  the 
question  is  not  about  the  identity  of  a  plant,  but  about  the  identity  of 
a  body;  it  being  a  very  different  thing  to  be  the  same  plant,  and  to  be 
the  same  body.  For  that  which  makes  the  same  plant  does  not  make 
the  same  body ;  the  one  being  the  partaking  in  the  same  continued 
vegetable  life,  the  other  the  consisting  of  the  same  numerical  particles 
of  matter.  And  therefore  your  lordship's  inference  from  my  words 
above  quoted,  in  these  whicn  you  subjoin,  seems  to  me  a  very  strange 
one :  viz.,  *  So  that  in  things  capable  of  any  sort  of  life,  the  identity  is 
consiatent  with  a  continued  succession  of  parts;  and  so  the  wheat, 
grown  up,  is  the  same  body  with  the  grain  that  was  8own.f  For  I 
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believe  if  mj  words,  from  which  yon  infer,  '  and  so  the  wheat  grown 
np  is  the  same  body  with  the  grain  that  was  sown,'  were  put  into  a 
sjUogism,  this  would  hardly  be  brought  to  be  the  conclusion. 

"  But  your  lordship  goes  on  with  consequence  upon  consequence, 
though  J  have  not  ejes  acute  enough  every  where  to  see  the  con- 
nexion, till  70a  bring  it  to  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body.  The 
connexion  of  your  lordship's  words  is  as  followeth :  *  And  thus  the 
alteration  of  the  parts  of  the  body  at  the  resurrection  is  consistent 
with  its  identity,  if  its  organization  and  life  be  the  same ;  and  this  is 
a  real  identity  of  the  body,  which  depends  not  upon  consciousness. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that,  to  make  the  same  body,  no  more  is  re- 
quired but  restoring  life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it.'  *  If  the  question 
were  about  raising  the  same  plant,  I  do  not  say  but  there  might  be 
some  appearance  for  making  such  an  inference  from  my  words  as  this,' 
*  Whence  it  follows,  that,  to  make  the  same  plant,  no  more  is  required 
but  to  restore  life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it.'  But  this  deduction, 
wherein,  from  those  words  of  mine  that  speak  only  of  the  identity  of  a 
plant,  your  lordship  infers  there  is  no  more  required  to  make  the  same 
Dody  than  to  make  the  same  plant,  being  too  subtle  for  me,  I  leave  to 
my  reader  to  find  out 

*'Tour  lordship  goes  on  and  says,  that  I  'grant  likewise,  that  the 
Identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  a  participation  of  the  same  con- 
tinued life,  by  constantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter  in  succession, 
vitally  united  to  the  same  organized  body.'t  Answer.  I  speak  in 
these  words  of  the  identity  of  the  same  man :  and  your  lordship  thence 
roundly  concludes,  *  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  of  the  sameness  of 
the  body.'  But  your  lordship  knows  that  I  do  not  take  these  two 
sounds  *  man '  and  *  body,'  to  stand  for  the  same  thing ;  nor  the  iden- 
tity of  the  man  to  be  the  same  with  the  identity  of  the  body. 

**  But  let  us  read  out  your  lordship's  words :  So  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  as  to  the  sameness  of  the  body,  if  life  were  continued ;  and 
if  by  divine  power  life  be  restored  to  that  material  substance  which 
was  before  united  by  a  re-union  of  the  soul  to  it,  there  is  no  reason  to 
deny  the  identity  of  the  body :  not  from  the  consciousness  of  the  soul, 
but  from  that  light  which  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and 
body.'t 

'^  If  I  understand  your  lordship  right,  you,  in  these  words,  fVom  the 
passages  above  quoted  out  of  my  book,  argue,  that  from  those  words 
of  mine  it  will  follow,  that  it  is  or  may  be  the  same  body  that  is  raised 
at  the  resurrection.  If  so,  my  lord,  your  lordship  has  then  proved,  that 
my  book  is  not  inconsistent  with,  but  conformable  to,  this  article  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  which  your  lordship  contends  for, 
and  will  have  to  be  an  article  of  faith  ;  for  though  I  do  by  no  means 
deny  that  the  same  bodies  shall  be  raised  at  the  last  day,  yet  I  see 
nothing  your  lordship  has  said  to  prove  it  to  be  an  article  of  laith. 

"But  your  lordship  goes  on  with  your  proofs,  and  says,  'But  St, 
Paul  still  supposes,  that  it  must  be  that  material  substance  to  which 
the  soul  was  before  united.  For,  saith  he,  It  is  town  in  corruption,  «f 
is  raised  in  ineorruption:  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  ihry  .*  «f 
w  sovm  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power:  it  is  sown,  a  natural  bom,  ii 
u  raised  a  spiritual  body.  Can  such  a  material  substance^  wnich 
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was  neyer  united  to  the  body,  be  said  to  be  sown  in  corrnption,  and 
weakness,  and  dishonour?  Either  therefore  he  must  speak  of  the 
same  body,  or  his  meaning  cannot  be  comprehended.**  I  answer. 
Can  such  a  material  substance  which  was  neyer  laid  in  the  grave 
be  said  to  be  sown,  &c  ?  For  your  lordship  says,  you  '  do  not  say 
the  same  individual  particles,  which  were  united  at  the  point  of 
death,  shall  be  raised  at  the  last  day  ;'t  and  no  other  particles  are  laid 
in  the  grare  but  such  as  are  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  either  there- 
fore your  lordship  must  speak  of  another  body  different  from  that 
which  was  sown,  which  shall  be  raised,  or  else  your  meaning,  I  think, 
cannot  be  comprehended. 

"  But  whaterer  be  your  meaning,  your  lordship  proves  it  to  be  St. 
Paul's  meaning,  *  that  the  same  body  shall  be  raised  which  was  sown,* 
in  these  following  words  :  *  For  what  does  all  this  relate  to  a  conscious 
principle  ?'t  Answer.  The  scripture  beins  express,  that  the  same 
persons  should  be  raised  and  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  according  to  what  he  had  done  in 
his  body ;  it  was  very  well  suited  to  common  apprehensions  (which 
refined  not  about  *  particles  that  had  been  vitally  united  to  the  soul'), 
to  speak  of  the  body  which  each  one  was  to  have  after  the  resurrection, 
as  he  would  be  apt  to  speak  of  it  himself.  For  it  being  his  body  both 
before  and  after  the  resurrection,  every  one  ordinarily  speaks  of  his  body 
as  the  same,  though,  in  a  strict  and  philosophical  sense,  as  your  lord- 
ship speaks,  it  be  not  the  very  same.  Thus  it  is  no  impropriety  of 
speech  to  say,  *  This  body  of  mine,  which  was  formerly  strong  and 
plump,  is  now  weak  and  wasted ;'  though  in  such  a  sense  as  you  are 
speaking  in  here,  it  be  not  the  same  body.  Revelation  declares  nothing 
any  where  concerning  the  same  body,  in  your  lordship's  sense  of  'the 
same  body,'  which  appears  not  to  have  been  then  thought  of.  The 
apostle  directly  proposes  nothing  for  or  against  the  same  body,  as 
necessary  to  be  believed ;  that  which  he  is  plain  and  direct  in,  is  oppos- 
ing and  condemning  such  curious  questions  about  the  body,  which 
could  serve  only  to  perplex,  not  to  confirm  what  was  material  and 
necessary  for  them  to  believe,  viz.,  a  day  of  judgment  and  retribution 
to  men  in  a  future  state ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  mention- 
ing their  bodies  he  should  use  a  way  of  speaking  suited  to  vulgar 
notions,  from  which  it  would  be  hard  positively  to  conclude  any  thing 
for  the  determining  of  this  question  (especially  against  expressions  in 
the  same  discourse  that  plainly  incline  to  the  other  side)  in  a  matter 
which,  as  it  appears,  the  apostle  thought  not  necessary  to  determine,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  thought  not  fit  to  gratify  any  one's  curiosity  in. 

**  But  your  lordship  says,  *  The  apostle  speaks  plainly  of  that  body 
which  was  once  quickened,  and  afterwards  falls  to  corruption,  and  is 
to  be  restored  with  more  noble  quaUties.'l  I  wish  your  lordship  had 
quoted  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  he  speaks  plainly  of  that  nume* 
rical  body  that  was  once  quickened:  they  would  presently  decide  this 
question.  But  your  lordship  proves  it  by  these  following  words  of  St. 
f  aul :  *  For  this  corruption  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
must  put  on  immortality ;'  to  which  your  lordship  adds,  'that  you  do  not 
see  how  he  could  more  expressly  affirm  the  identity  of  this  corruptible 
body,  with  that  after  the  resurrection.'  How  expressly  it  is  affirmed  by 
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the  apostle,  shall  be  considered  by  and  bj.  Id  the  meantime  it  Is  past 
doubt,  that  your  lordship  best  knows  what  jou  do  or  do  not  see.  Bat 
this  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  if  St  Paul  had  any  where  in  this  chap- 
ter (where  there  are  so  many  occasions  for  it,  if  it  had  been  necessary 
to  hare  been  belicTed)  but  said  in  express  words,  that  the  same  bodiea 
should  be  raised,  every  one  else  who  thinks  of  it,  will  see  he  had  more 
expressly  affirmid  the  identity  of  the  bodies  which  men  now  have, 
with  those  they  shall  have  after  the  resurrection. 

**The  remainder  of  your  lordship's  period  is,  *  And  that  without  any 
respect  to  the  principle  of  self-consciousness.**  Answer.  These  words, 
I  doubt  not,  have  some  meaning,  but  I  must  own  I  know  not  what ; 
either  towards  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  or  to  show 
that  any  thing  I  have  said  concerning  self-consciousness  is  inconsis- 
tent ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  said,  that  the 
identity  of  body  consisted  in  self-consciousness. 

''From  your  preceding  words,  your  lordship  concludes  thus:  'And 
to  if  the  scripture  be  the  sole  foundation  of  our  faith,  this  is  an  article 
•  of  it.'  t  My  lord,  to  make  the  conclusion  unquestionable,  I  humbly 
conceive  the  words  must  run  thus :  '  And  so  if  the  scripture  and  your 
lordship's  interpretation  of  it,  be  the  sole  foundation  of  our  faith,  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body  is  an  article  of  it'  For,  with  submission* 
your  lordship  has  neither  produced  express  words  of  scripture  for  it, 
nor  so  proved  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  any  of  those  words  of  scripture 
which  you  have  produced  for  it,  that  a  man  who  reads  and  sincerely 
endeavours  to  understand  the  scripture,  cannot  but  find  himself  obliged 
to  believe  as  expressly  that  the  same  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  your  lord- 
ship's sense,  shall  be  raised,  as  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised.  And  I 
crave  leave  to  give  your  lordship  this  one  reason  for  it:  he  who  reads 
with  attention  this  discourse  of  St.  Paul,  (1  Cor.  xv.^  where  he  dis- 
courses of  the  resurrection,  will  see,  that  he  plainly  distinguishes 
between  the  dead  that  shall  be  raised,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  For 
it  is  ttKfoi,  va>Tf (,  01,  are  the  nominative  cases  to  iyiifnM,  (mwnBmfrai, 
fytfBno-trraif  all  along,  and  not  a-^funa^  'bodies;'  (verses  15,  22,  23,  29, 
92,  85,  52 ;)  which  one  may  with  reason  think  would  somewhere  or 
other  have  been  expressed,  if  all  this  had  been  said  to  propose  it  as  an 
article  of  faith,  that  the  very  same  bodies  should  be  raised.  The  same 
manner  of  speaking  the  Spirit  of  God  observes  all  through  the  New 
Testament,  where  it  is  said,  '  raise  the  dead,*  *  quicken '  or  '  make  alive 
the  dead,'  *  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.'  (Matt.  xxii.  31 ;  Mark  xii« 
26;  John  v.  21 ;  Acts  xxvi.  8;  Rom.  iv.  17;  2  Cor.  i  9;  1  Thess.  iv. 
14.  16.)  Nay,  these  very  words  of  our  Saviour,  urged  by  your  lordship 
for  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  run  thus :  nam;  J  Iv  tmc  fA>zfuui9t^ 
^KOV0-oVTai  T11C  ^«*»c  avrw,  tuu  Uvoftvavrrtu  tl  rk  aye^k  nrt^amf  tU  ivkc^aca 
(«?c,  «I  )i  rk  ^MiDXa  Vfi^arrti  tU  k*irraa-n  xjp^iwc     (John  y.  28,  29.) 

Would  a  well-meaning  searcher  of  the  scriptures  be  apt  to  think,  that 
if  the  thing  here  intended  by  our  Saviour  were  to  teach,  and  propose  it 
as  an  article  of  faith  necessaiy  to  be  believed  by  evexy  one,  that  the 
yery  same  bodies  of  the  dead  should  be  raised ;  would  not,  I  say,  any 
one  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  our  Saviour  meant  so^  the  words  should  have 
rather  been,  wkrra  rk  o-AfAarm  «  i?  rw;  fAfn/jaUit^  t.  s., '  all  the  bodies  that 
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are  in  the  graves,'  rather  than  '  all  who  are  in  the  graves  ? '  which  must 
denote  persons,  and  not  precisely  hodies. 

^  Another  evidence  that  St  Paol  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
dead,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  so  that  the  dead  cannot  be  taken  in 
this  (1  Cor.  XV.)  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  these 
words  of  the  apostle :  '  But  some  man  will  say,  How  are  the  dead 
raised?  and  with  what  bodies  do  they  come?*  (Verse  85.)  Which 
words,  *  dead'  and  *  thej,'  if  supposed  to  stand  precisely  for  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  the  question  will  mn  thns :  *  How  are  the  dead  bodies 
raised?  and  with  what  bodies  do  the  dead  bodies  come?'  which  seems 
to  have  no  veiy  agreeable  sense. 

**  This  therefore  being  so,  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod  keeps  so  expressly 
to  this  phrase  or  form  of  speaking  in  the  New  Testament,  of  *  raising, 
•quickening,'  'rising,'  'resurrection,'  &c.,  *  of  the  dead,*  where  the  re- 
surrection at  the  last  day  is  spoken  of;  and  that  the  body  is  not  men- 
tioned  but  in  answer  to  this  question, '  With  what  bodies  shall  those 
dead  who  are  raised  come  ? '  so  that  by  '  the  dead '  cannot  precisely  be 
meant  the  dead  bodies;  I  do  not  see  but  a  good  Christian,  who  reads 
the  scripture  with  an  intention  to  believe  all  that  is  there  revealed  to 
him  concerning  the  resurrection,  may  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  therein 
without  entering  into  the  inquiry  whether  the  dead  shall  have  the  very 
same  bodies  or  no.  Which  sort  of  inquiry  the  apostle,  by  the  appella- 
tion he  bestows  here  on  him  that  makes  it,  seems  not  much  to  encourage. 
Nor,  if  he  shall  think  himself  bound  to  determine  concerning  uie 
identity  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  raised  at  the  last  day,  will  he,  by 
the  remainder  of  St.  FauVs  answer,  find  the  determination  of  the  apostle 
to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  very  same  body,  unless  the  being  told  that 
the  body  sown  is  not  that  body  that  shall  be ;  that  the  body  raised  is 
as  different  from  that  which  was  laid  down,  as  the  flesh  of  man  is  A*om 
the  flesh  of  beasts,  fishes,  and  birds ;  or  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
are  different  one  from  another;  or  as  different  as  a  corruptible, 
weak,  natural,  mortal  body  is  from  an  incorruptible,  powerful,  spiritual, 
immortal  body;  and  lastly,  as  different  as  a  body  that  is  flesh  and 
blood  is  from  a  body  that  is  not  flesh  and  blood ;  for  '  flesh  and  blood 
cannot,'  says  St.  Paul  in  this  very  place,  *  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God: 
(1  Cor.  XV.  50  :>— unless,  I  say,  all  this  which  is  contained  in  St  Paul's 
words  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  way  to  deliver  this  as  an  article  of 
faith,  which  is  required  to  be  believed  by  every  one ;  viz.,  that  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  with  the  veiy  same  bodies  that  they  had  before  in  this 
life ;  which  article,  proposed  in  these  or  the  like  plain  and  express 
words,  could  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  meanest  capacities, 
nor  for  contest  in  the  most  perverse  minds. 

"Tour  lordship  adds  in  the  next  words:  'And  so  it  hath  been 
always  understood  by  the  Christian  church ;  viz.,  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  same  body '  {in  your  lordship's  sense  of  '  same  body ')  '  is  an 
article  of  faith.'*  Answer.  What  the  Christian  church  has  always 
understood,  is  beyond  my  knowledge.  But  for  those  who,  coming  short 
of  your  lordship's  great  learning,  cannot  gather  their  articles  of  faith 
from  the  understanding  of  all  the  whole  Christian  church  ever  since 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  (who  make  the  far  greater  part  of  Chris- 
tians, I  think  I  may  say  nine  hundred  ninety  and  nine  of  a  thousand,) 
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but  are  forced  to  have  reoonne  to  tbe  Beriptnre  to  find  them  tbero,  I 
do  not  see  that  they  will  easily  find  there  this  proposed  as  an  article  of 
faith,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  same  body;  bnt  that  there 
shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  without  explicitly  determining  that 
they  shall  be  raised  with  bodies  made  up  whoUy  of  the  same  particles 
which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their  souls  in  their  former  life^  with- 
out the  mixture  of  anyone  other  particle  of  matter;  which  is  that 
which  your  lordship  means  by  *  the  same  body.' 

**  But  supposing  your  lordship  to  have  demonstrated  this  to  be  an 
article  of  faith  (though  I  crare  leave  to  own,  that  I  do  not  see  that  all 
that  your  lordship  has  sud  here  makes  it  so  much  as  probable),  what 
IB  all  this  to  me?  Yes,  says  your  lordship  in  the  following  words  :— 
my  'idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsistent  with  it ;  for  it  makes  the 
8ame  body  which  was  here  united  to  the  soul  not  to  be  necessary  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  :  bnt  any  material  sub9tance  united  to 
the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body/* 

"  This  is  an  argument  of  your  lordship's  which  I  am  obliged  to 
answer  to.  But  is  it  not  fit  I  should  first  understand  it,  before  I 
answer  it  ?  Now,  here  I  do  not  well  know  what  it  is  to  make  a  thing 
*  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.'  But  to  help 
myself  out  the  best  I  can  with  a  guess,  I  will  conjecture  (which,  in 
disputing  with  learned  men,  is  not  very  safe)  your  lordship's  meaning 
is,  that  my  idea  of  personal  identity  makes  it  not  necessary  that,  for 
the  raising  the  same  person,  the  body  should  be  the  same. 

"  Your  lordship's  next  word  is  *  but ;'  to  which  I  am  ready  to  reply, 
'But'  what?  What  does  my  idea  of  personal  identity  do?  For 
something  of  that  kind  the  adversative  particle  '  but '  should,  in  the 
ordinary  construction  of  our  language,  introduce,  to  make  the  propo- 
sition clear  and  intelligible ;  but  here  is  no  such  thing.  '  Bnt '  is  one 
of  your  lordship's  privileged  particles,  which  I  must  not  meddle  with, 
for  fear  your  lordship  complain  of  me  again  as  so  *  severe  a  critic, 
that,  *  for  the  least  ambiguity  in  any  particle,  fill  up  pages  in  my 
answer,  to  make  my  book  look  considerable  for  the  bulk  of  it.*  Bufc 
since  this  proposition  here,  *  My  idea  of  a  personal  identity  makes  the 
same  body  which  was  here  united  to  the  soul  not  necessatr  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection ;  but  any  material  substance  bemg  united  to 
the  same  principle  of  consciousness,  makes  the  same  body' — ^is  brought 
to  prove  my  idea  of  personal  identity  inconsistent  with  the  article  of 
the  resurrection,  I  must  make  it  ont  in  some  direct  sense  or  other,  that 
I  may  see  whether  it  be  both  true  and  conclusive.  I  therefore  venture 
to  read  it  thus  t  '  My  idea  of  personal  identity  makes  the  same  body 
which  was  here  united  to  the  soul  not  to  be  necessary  at  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  but  allows  that  any  material  substance  being  united  to  the  same 
principle  of  coDsciensnesSy  makes  the  same  body :  ergo^  my  idea  of  per- 
sonal identity  is  inconsistent  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
)ame  body," 

*'  If  this  be  your  lordship's  sense  in  this  passage,  as  I  here  have 
guessed  it  to  be,  or  else  I  know  not  what  it  is,  I  answer, 

"  1.  That  *my  idea  of  personal  identity'  does  not  allow  that  *any 
material  substance  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness, 
makes  the  same  body.'    I  say  no  such  thing  in  my  book,  nor  any 
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thing  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred ;  and  jovlt  lordship  wonld  have 
done  me  a  £B,Toiur  to  hare  Bet  down  the  words  where  I  say  so,  or  those 
from  which  you  infer  so^  and  showed  how  it  follows  from  any  thing  I 
have  said. 

"  S.  Granting  that  it  were  a  consequence  from  *  my  idea  of  personal 
identity,*  that  *  any  material  snbstanoe  being  united  to  the  same  prin- 
dple  of  consciousness  makes  the  same  b^y/  this  would  not  prove 
that '  my  idea  of  personal  identity'  was  inconsistent  with  this  proposi- 
tion— that  the  same  body  shall  be  raised ;  but  on  the  contrary,  affirms 
it :  since  if  I  affirm,  as  I  do,  that  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised, 
and  it  be  a  consequence  of  *my  idea  of  personal  identity,'  that  'any 
material  substance  being  united  to  the  same  principle  of  consciousness 
makes  the  same  body,'  it  follows,  that  if  the  same  person  be  raised, 
the  same  body  must  be  raised ;  and  so  I  have  herein  not  only  said 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body,  but  hare 
said  more  for  it  than  your  lordship.  For  there  can  be  nothing  plainer 
than  that  in  the  scripture  it  is  reyealed,  that  the  same  persons  shall 
be  raised,  and  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  answer 
for  what  they  have  done  in  their  bodies.  If  therefore  whatever  matter 
be  joined  to 'the  same  principle  of  consciousness  make  the  same  body, 
it  is  demonstration  that  if  the  same  persona  are  raised,  they  have  the 
same  bodies. 

'*  How  then  your  lordship  makes  this  an  inconsistency  with  the 
resurrection,  is  beyond  my  conception.  Yes,  says  your  lordship,  *  it 
is  inconsistent  with  it ;  for  it  makes  the  same  body  which  waa  here 
united  to  the  soul  not  to  be  necessary.'* 

'*  3.  I  answer,  therefore,  thirdly,  that  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
learnt  that  *  not  necessary'  was  the  same  with  '  inconsistent.'  I  say, 
that  a  body  made  up  of  the  same  numerical  parts  of  matter  is  not 
necessary  to  the  making  of  the  same  person ;  from  whence  it  will 
indeed  follow,  that  to  the  resurrection  of  the  same  person  the  same 
numerical  particles  of  matter  are  not  required.  What  does  your  lord- 
ship infer  irom  hence  ?  To  wit,  this :  Therefore  he  who  thinks  that 
the  same  particles  of  matter  are  not  necessary  to  the  making  of  the 
same  person,  cannot  believe  that  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised 
with  bodies  made  of  the  veiy  same  particles  of  matter,  if  God  should 
reveal  that  it  shall  be  so,  viz.,  that  the  same  persons  shall  be  raised 
with  the  same  bodies  they  had  before.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  say, 
that  he  who  thought  the  blowing  of  rams*  horns  was  not  necessary  m 
itself  to  the  falling  down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  could  not  believe  that 
they  should  fall  upon  the  blowing  of  rams'  horns,  when  God  had 
declared  it  should  be  so. 

**  Tour  lordship  says  my  *  idea  of  personal  identity  is  inconsistent 
with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  i '  the  reason  you  ground  it  on  is 
this :  because  it  makes  not  the  same  body  necessaiy.  to  the  making  of 
the  same  person.  Let  us  grant  your  lordship's  consequence  to  be 
good :  what  will  follow  from  it  ?  No  less  than  this :  ^at  your  lord- 
ship's notion  (for  I  dare  not  say  your  lordship  has  any  so  dangerous 
things  as  ideas)  of  *■  personal  identity  is  inconsistent  with  the  article  of 
the  resurrection.'  The  demonstration  of  it  is  thus :  Your  lordship 
says,  *  It  is  not  necessary  that .  the  body  to  be  raised  at  the  last  day 
•  Page  44. 
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should  consist  of  the  same  particles  of  matter  which  were  united  at  the 
point  of  death ;  for  there  must  be  a  great  alteration  in  them  in  a  lin- 
gering disease,  as  if  a  fat  man  falls  into  a  consumption :  yon  do  not 
say  the  same  particles  which  the  sinner  had  at  the  Tery  time  of  com- 
mission of  his  sins ;  for  then  a  long  sinner  most  have  a  yast  body, 
consideringr  the  continual  spending  of  particles  b^  perspiration.'* 
And  again  here  your  lordship  sajs,  jou  *  allow  the  notion  of  personal 
identity  to  belong  to  the  same  man  under  seyeral  changes  of  matter.' f 
From  which  wonls  it  is  eyident  that  your  lordship  supposes  a  nerson 
in  this  world  may  be  continued  and  preseryed  the  same  in  a  body  not 
consisting  of  the  same  indiyidual  particles  of  matter :  and  hence  it 
demonstratiyely  follows,  that  let  your  lordship's  notion  of  personal 
identity  be  what  it  will,  it  makes  the  same  body  not  to  be  necessary  to 
the  same  person ;  and  therefore  it  is,  by  your  lordship's  rule,  *  incon- 
sistent with  the  article  of  the  resurrection.'  When  your  lordship  shall 
think  fit  to  clear  your  own  notion  of  personal  identity  from  this  incon- 
sistency with  the  article  of  the  resurrection,  I  do  not  doubt  but  mj 
idea  of  personal  identity  will  be  thereby  cleared  too.  Till  then  all 
inconsistency  with  that  article  which  your  lordship  has  here  charged 
on  mine,  will  unayoidably  fall  upon  your  lordship's  too. 

"  Bat,  for  the  clearing  of  both,  giye  me  leaye  to  say,  my  lord,  that 
whatsoeyer  is  not  necessary,  does  not  thereby  become  inconsistent.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  the  same  person,  that  his  body  should  always  con- 
sist of  the  same  numerical  particles :  this  is  demonstration,  because 
the  particles  of  the  bodies  of  the  same  persons  in  this  life  change  eyerj 
moment,  and  your  lordship  cannot  deny  it ;  and  yet  this  makes  it  not 
inconsistent  with  Gk>d's  preserring,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  the  same  persons 
bodies  consisting  of  the  same  numerical  particles  always  from  the 
resurrection  to  eternity.  And  so  likewise,  though  I  sa^  any  thing  that 
supposes  it  not  necessary  that  the  same  numerical  particles  which  were 
Tituly  united  to  the  soul  in  this  life  should  be  re*united  to  it  at  die 
resurrection,  and  constitute  the  body  it  shall  then  haye;  yet  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this,  that  God  maj,  if  he  pleases,  giye  to  eyery  one  a 
body  consisting  only  of  such  particles  as  were  before  yitally  united 
to  his  souL  And  thus  I  think  I  haye  cleared  my  book  from  all  that 
inconsistency  which  your  lordship  charges  on  it,  and  would  persuade 
the  world  it  has,  with  the  article  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

**  Only  before  I  leaye  it,  I  will  set  down  the  remainder  of  what  your 
lordship  says  upon  this  head,  that  though  I  see  not  the  coherence  nor 
tendency  of  it,  nor  the  force  of  any  argument  in  it  against  me,  yet 
that  nothing  may  be  omitted  that  your  lordship  has  thought  fit  to 
entertain  your  reader  with  on  this  new  point,  nor  any  one  haye  reason 
to  suspect  that  I  haye  passed  by  any  word  of  your  lordship's  (on  this 
now-first-introduced  subject),  wherein  he  mieht  find  your  lordship 
had  proyed  what  you  had  promised  in  your  title-page.  Your  remain- 
ing words  are  these ;  '  The  dispute  is  not  how  far  personal  identity  in 
itself  may  consist  in  the  yery  same  material  substance,  for  we  allow  the 
notion  of  personal  identity  to  belong  to  the  same  man  under  seyeral 
changes  of  matter ;  but  whether  it  doth  not  depend  upon  a  yital  union 
between  the  soul  and  body,  and  the  life,  which  is  consequent  upon  it ; 
and  therefore  in  the  resurrection  the  same  material  substance  must  be 
•  PigMHM.  tPsgeM. 
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Te-nnited,  or  else  it  cannot  be  called  a  resurrection,  bat  a  renovation ; 
i.  e.,  it  mar  be  a  new  life,  bnt  not  a  raising  the  body  from  the  dead.'  * 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  what  is  here  nshered  in  hj  the  words  *  and 
therefore,'  is  a  consequence  from  the  preceding  woras;  but  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  name,  I  think  it  will  not  be  much  qnestioned,  that  if 
the  same  man  rise  who  was  dead,  it  may  Tcry  properly  be  called  the 
'  resurrection  of  the  dead,'  which  is  the  language  of  the  scriptare. 

*«I  must  not  part  with  this  article  of  the  resurrection  without 
returning  my  thanks  toyour  lordship  for  making  me  take  notice  of  a 
fault  in  my  Kssay.t  When  I  writ  that  book,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as 
I  doubt  not  but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  scripture  had  men- 
tioned in  express  terms  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  upon  the 
occasion  your  lord^p  has  giyen  me  in  your  last  Letter,  to  look  a  little 
more  narrowly  into  what  revelation  has  declared  concerning  the  resur- 
rection ;  and  finding  no  such  express  words  in  the  scriptures  as  that 
the  body  shall  rise  or  be  raised,  or  the  resurrection  of  the  Docly,  I  shall 
in  the  next  edition  of  it  change  these  words  of  my  book,  *  The  dead 
bodies  of  men  shall  rise,'^  into  these  of  the  scripture,  *  The  dead  shall 
rise.'  Not  that  I  question  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  with  bodies ; 
but  in  matters  of  revelation  I  think  it  not  only  safest,  but  our  duty, 
as  far  as  any  one  delivers  it  for  revelation,  to  keep  close  to  the  words 
of  the  scripture;  unless  he  will  assume  to  himself  the  authority  of  one 
inspired,  or  make  himself  wiser  than  the  Holy  Spirit  himself.  •  If  I  had 
spoke  of  the  resurrection  in  precisely  scripture  terms,  I  had  avoided 
giving  your  lordship  the  occasion  of  making  here  such  a  verbal  reflec- 
tion on  my  words :  '  What  1  not  if  there  be  an  idea  of  identity  as  to 
the  body  r§ 

*  Page  44.        t  Page  82.       $  Eaaaj,  book  iv.  e&ap.  zvlU.  sect  7.       SPb8«^ 
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1.  Proportioned, — Besides  the  before-mentioned  occasions  of 
time,  place,  and  casualty  of  comj)aring,  or  referring  thincs  one 
to  another,  there  are,  as  I  have  said,  infinite  others,  some  whereof 
I  shall  mention. 

Firsti  The  first  I  shall  name,  is  some  one  simple  idea,  whjch| 
beinff  capable  of  parts  or  degrees,  affords  an  occasion  of  compar- 
ing tne  subjects  wherein  it  is  to  one  another,  in  respect  of  that 
simple  idea, V. ^.,  ''whiter,  sweeter,  bigger,  equal,  more,"  &a 
These  relations,  depending  on  the  equality  and  excess  of  the 
same  simple  idea  in  several  subjects,  may  be  called,  if  one  will, 
"  proportional ; "  and  that  these  are  only  conversant  about  those 
simple  ideas  received  from  sensation  or  reflection^  is  so  evident 
that  nothing  need  be  said  to  evince  it 

2.  iVo^roi^— Secondly,  Another  occasion  of  comparing  things 
together,  or  considering  one  thing  so  as  to  include  m  that  consi- 
deration some  other  tmng^  is  the  circumstances  of  their  origin 
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or  beginning ;  which,  being  not  afterwards  to  be  altered,  make 
the  relations  depending  thereon  as  laatinff  as  the  subjects  to 
which  thej  belong ;  «.  or.,  father  and  son,  orothers,  ooostn-ger- 
znans,  &c.,  which  have  their  relations  bj  one  oommnnitj  of  blood, 
wherein  they  partake  in  several  degrees ;  oountrymen,  i.  0..  those 
who  were  bom  in  the  same  country  or  track  of  groana ;  and 
t  ese  I  call  ''natural  relations  :**  wherein  we  may  observe,  that 
mankind  have  fitted  their  notions  and  words  to  the  use  of 
common  life,  and  not  to  the  truth  and  extent  of  things.  For  it 
is  certain  that  in  reality  the  relation  is  the  same  betwixt  the 
begetter  and  the  begotten  in  the  several  races  of  oth^  animals 
as  well  aa  men :  but  yet  it  is  seldom  said,  ^  This  bull  is  the 
grandfather  of  snch  a  calf;**  or  that  two  pigeons  are  eousin- 
germans.  It  is  very  oonv^ent,  that  bv  distinct  names  these 
i*elatious  should  be  observed  and  marked  out  in  mankind,  there 
beinff  occasion,  both  in  laws  and  other  communications  one  with 
another,  to  mention  and  take  notice  of  men  under  these  relations : 
from  whence  also  arise  the  obligations  of  several  duties  amongst 
men  :  whereas  in  brutes,  men  having  very  little  or  no  cause  to 
mind  these  relations,  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  give  them  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  names.  This,  by  the  way,  may  give  us  some 
light  into  the  different  state  and  growth  of  hiuguages ;  which, 
being  suited  only  to  the  convenience  of  communication,  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  notions  men  have,  and  the  commerce  of  thoughts 
uunilior  amoDgst  them ;  and  not  to  the  reality  or  extent  of 
thinffs,  nor  to  the  various  respects  might  be  found  amon^  them, 
nor  the  different  abstract  considerations  might  be  framed  about 
them.  Where  they  had  no  philosophical  notions,  there  they 
had  no  terms  to  express  them :  and  it  is  no  wonder  men  should 
have  framed  no  names  for  those  things  they  found  no  occasion 
to  discourse  o£  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  why,  aa  in 
some  countries,  they  may  not  have  so  much  as  the  name  for  a 
horse ;  and  in  others,  where  they  are  more  careful  of  the  pedigrees 
of  their  horses  tiian  of  their  own,  that  there  they  may  have  not 
only  names  for  particular  horses,  but  also  of  their  several  rela. 
tions  of  kindred  one  to  another. 

3.  Instituted. — Thirdly,  Sometimes  the  foundation  of  considei^ 
ing  things  with  reference  to  one  another,  is  some  act  whereby  any 
one  comes  by  a  moral  right,  power,  or  obligation  to  do  something. 
Thus  a  general  is  one  that  hath  power  to  command  an  army  ;  and 
an  army  under  a  general  is  a  collection  of  armed  men  obliged  to 
obey  one  man.  A  citizen  or  a  burgher  is  one  who  has  a  right  to 
certain  privileges  in  this  or  that  place.  All  this  sort  depending 
upon  men's  wifls.  or  agreement  in  society,  I  call ''  instituted,**  or 
''voluntary,**  ana  may  be  distinguished  from  the  natural,  in  that 
they  are,  most  if  not  all  of  them,  some  way  or  other  alterable 
and  separable  from  the  persons  to  whom  they  have  sometimes 
belonged,  though  neither  of  the  substances  so  related  be  destroyed. 
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Now,  though  these  are  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as  the  rest,  and 
contain  in  them  a  reference  of  two  things  one  to  the  other ',  yet^ 
"because  one  of  the  two  things  often  wants  a  relative  name  im- 
porting that  reference,  men  usually  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  the 
relation  is  commonly  overlooked,  «.  g,,  a  patron  and  client  are 
easily  allowed  to  be  relations :  but  a  constable  or  dictator  are  not 
80  readily,  at  first  hearing,  considered  as  such  $  because  there  is 
no  peculiar  name  for  those  who  are  under  the  command  of  a  dio- 
tator  or  constable,  ezpressins  a  relation  to  either  of  them ;  though 
it  be  certain  that  either  of  uiem  hath  a  certain  power  over  some 
others ;  and  so  is  so  far  related  to  them,  as  well  as  a  patron  is  to 
his  client,  or  general  to  his  army. 

4  Moral, — ^Fourthly,  There  is  another  sort  of  relation,  which 
is  the  conformity  or  disagreement  men^s  voluntary  actions  have  to 
a  rule  to  which  they  are  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  judged  of ; 
which,  I  think,  may  be  called  '^  moral  relation,"  as  being  that 
which  denominates  our  moral  actions,  and  deserves  well  to  be 
ezanuned,  there  being  no  part  of  knowledge  wherein  we  should 
be  more  careful  to  get  determined  ideas,  and  avoid,  as  much  as 
may  be,  obscurity  and  confusion.  Human  actions,  when,  with 
their  various  encCa,  objects,  manners,  and  circumstances,  they  are 
framed  into  distinct  complex  ideas,  are,  as  has  been  shown,  so 
many  mixed  modes,  a  great  part  whereof  have  names  affixed  to 
them.  Thus,  supposing  gratitude  to  be  a  readiness  to  acknowledge 
and  return  kindness  received ;  polygamy  to  be  the  having  more 
wives  than  one  at  once :  when  we  frame  these  notions  tiiua  in 
our  minds,  we  have  there  so  piany  determined  ideas  of  mixed 
modes.  But  this  is  not  fdl  that  concerns  our  actions ;  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  determined  ideas  of  them,  and  to  know  what 
names  belong  to  such  and  such  combinations  of  ideas.  We  have 
a  farther  anagreater  concernment ;  and  that  is,  to  know  whether 
such  actions  so  made  up  are  morally  good  or  bad. 

6.  MoToi  good  and  evil. — Good  and  evil,  as  hath  been  shown 
(book  it  chap.  xx.  sect  2,  and  chap.  xxL  sect  42),  are  nothing  but 
pleasure  or  pain,  or  that  which  occasions  or  procures  pleasure  or 
pain  to  us.  Moral  good  and  evil,  then,  is  only  the  conformity  or 
disagreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to  some  law,  whereby  ffood 
and  evil  is  drawn  on  us  from  the  will  and  power  of  the  law- 
maker ;  which  good  and  evil,  pleasure  or  pain,  attending  our 
observance  or  breach  of  the  law,  by  the  decree  of  the  law-maker, 
is  that  we  call  "  reward  "  and  "  punishment" 

6.  Moral  rttles.—0£  these  moral  rules  or  laws,  to  which  men 
generally  refer,  and  by  which  they  judge  of  the  rectitude  or 
pravity  of  their  actions,  there  seem  to  me  to  be  three  sorts,  with 
their  three  different  enforcements,  or  rewards  and  punishments. 
For  since  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  suppose  a  rule  set  to  the 
free  actions  of  man,  without  annexing  to  it  some  enforcement  of 
good  and  evU  to  determine  his  will,  we  must  wherever  we  sup- 
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pose  a  law,  snppoee  also  some  reward  or  punishment  annexed  to 
that  law.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  one  intelligent  being  to  set  a 
rule  to  the  actions  of  another,  if  he  had  it  not  in  hifl  power  to 
reward  the  compliance  with,  and  punish  deviation  from,  nis  rule, 
by  some  good  and  evil  that  is  not  the  natural  product  and  con- 
sequence of  the  action  itsel£  For  that,  being  a  natural  conveni* 
ence  or  inconvenience,  would  operate  of  itself  without  a  law. 
This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  tAie  nature  of  all  law,  properly 
so  called. 

7.  Xai(w. — The  laws  that  men  generally  refer  their  actions  to^ 
to  judge  of  their  rectitude  or  obliquity,  seem  to  me  to  be  these 
three :  (1.)  The  divine  law.  (2.)  The  civU  law.  (3.)  The  law  of 
opinion  or  reputation,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  By  the  relation  they 
bear  to  the  f^t  of  these,  men  jud^  whether  their  actions  are 
sins  or  duties  ;  by  the  second,  whether  the^  be  criminal  or  inno- 
cent ;  and  by  the  third,  whether  they  be  virtues  or  vices. 

8.  Divine  law^  the  measure  of  sin  and  dtUy. — First,  The  divine 
law,  whereby  I  mean  the  law  which  Qod  has  set  to  the  actions  of 
men,  whether  promulgated  to  them  bythgjight  of  nature,  or  the 
voice  of  revelation.  ThatGodJias-gtven  a  rule  whereby  men 
should  govern  tju*  mnal  v  PiyTTEmk  there  is  nobody  so  brutish  as 
to  deny,    H^l«as  a  right  to  do  it;  we  are  his  creatures.    He 

""has  goodness  and  wisdom  to  direct  our  actions  to  that  which  is 
best ;  and  he  has  power  to  enforce  it  by  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, of  infinite  weight  and  duration,  in  another  Ufe;  for 
nobody  can  take  us  out  of  his  hands.  This  is  the  only  true 
touchstone  of  moral  rectitude ;  and  by  comparing  them  to  this 
law  it  is  that  men  judee  of  the  most  considerable  moral  good  or 
evil  of  their  actions ;  wat  is,  whether  as  duties  or  sins  Wlbj  are 
like  to  procure  them  happiness  or  misexy  from  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty. 

9.  Ciml  law,  the  measure  of  crimes  and  innocence, — Secondly, 
The  civil  law,  the  rule  set  by  the  commonwealth  to  the  actions 
of  those  who  belong  to  it,  is  another  rule  to  which  men  refer 
their  actions,  to  judc^e  whether  they  be  criminal  or  no.  This 
law  nobody  overlooks ;  the  rewards  and  punishments  that  en> 
force  it  being  ready  at  hand,  and  suitable  to  the  power  that 
makes  it ;  which  is  the  force  of  the  commonwealth,  engaged  to 
protect  the  lives,  liberties,  and  possessions  of  those  who  live 
according  to  its  laws,  and  has  power  to  take  away  life,  liberty,  or 
goods  from  him  who  disobevs;  which  is  the  punishment  of 
offences  committed  against  this  law. 

10.  Philosophical  law,  the  measure  of  virtue  and  vice. — ^Thirdly, 
The  law  of  opinion  or  reputation.  "  Virtue  **  and  "  vice  "  are 
names  pretended  and  supposed  every  where  to  stand  for  actions 
in  their  own  nature  right  or  wrong :  and  as  far  as  they  really 
are  so  applied,  they  so  far  are  coincident  with  the  divine  law- 
above  mentioned.  But  yet,  whatever  is  pretended,  this  is  visible. 
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that  these  namee, "  virtue*'  and  ^' vice,**  in  the  particular  instances 
of  their  application,  through  the  several  nations  and  societies  of 
men  in  the  world,  are  constantly  attributed  only  to  such  actions 
as  in  each  country  and  society  are  in  reputation  or  discredit. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  strange,  that  men  everv  where  should 
give  the  name  of  "  virtue  '*  to  those  actions  which  amongst  them 
are  judged  praiseworthy ;  and  call  that  '^  vice,*'  which  they 
account  blameable :  since  otherwise  they  would  condemn  them- 
selves, if  they  should  think  any  thing  right,  to  which  they  allowed 
not  condemnation ;  any  thing  wrong,  which  they  let  pass  without 
blame.  Thus  the  measure  of  what  is  every  where  called  and 
esteemed  ^  virtue  **  and  **  vice,"  is  this  approbation  or  dislike, 
praise  or  blame,  which,  by  a  secret  and  tacit  consent  establishes 
Itself  in  the  several  societies,  tribes,  and  clubs  of  men  in  the 
world,  whereby  several  actions  come  to  find  credit  or  disgrace 
amongst  them,  according  to  the  judgment,  maxims,  or  fashions 
of  that  place.  For  though  men  uniting  into  politic  societies  have 
resigned  up  to  the  public  the  disposing  of  all  their  force,  so 
that  they  cannot  employ  it  against  any  fellow-citizen  any  farther 
than  the  law  of  the  country  directs ;  yet  they  retain  still  the 
power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  approving  or  disapproving,  of  the 
actions  of  those  whom  they  live  amongst,  and  converse  with  ;  and 
by  this  approbation  and  dislike,  they  establish  amongst  them- 
selves what  they  will  call  "  virtue  **  and  **  vice." 

11.  That  this  is  the  common  measure  of  virtue  and  vice,  will 
appear  to  any  one  who  considers,  that  though  that  passes  for  vice 
in  one  country  which  is  counted  a  virtue,  or  at  least  not  vice,  in 
another ;  yet  every  where  virtue  and  praise,  vice  and  blame,  go 
together.  Virtue  is  every  where  that  which  is  thought  praise- 
wordiy ;  and  nothing  else  but  that  which  has  the  allowance  of 
public  esteem  is  cafied  "virtue."*  Virtue  and  praise  are  so 
united,  that  they  are  called  often  by  the  same  name.  Sunt  sua 
prtgmia  laudi^  says  Virgil ;  and  so  Cicero,  Nihil  habet  natura 
prcutantiuB  quAm  honestcUem,  qudm  laudem^  qudm  dignUatemy 
qudm  decus;  which,  he  tells  you,  are  all  names  for  the  same 
thing.  (True.  lib.  2.)  This  is  the  language  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers, who  well  understood  wherein  their  notions  of  virtue 
and  vice  consisted.  And  though,  perhaps,  by  the  different 
temper,  education,  fashion,  maxims,  or  interest  of  different  sorts 
of  men,  it  fell  out,  that  what  was  thought  praiseworthy  in  one 
place  escaped  not  censure  in  another ;  and  so  in  different  societies 
virtues  and  vices  were  changed :  yet,  as  to  the  main,  they  for 
the  most  part  kept  the  same  every  wnere.  For  since  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  to  encourage  with  esteem  and  repute* 
tion  that  wherein  every  one  finds  his  advantage,  and  to  blame 
and  discountenance  the  contrary,  it  is  no  wonder  that  esteem  and 
discredit,  virtue  and  vi  ^e,  should  in  a  great  measure  every  wher« 
*  See  note  it  tlie  end  of  ttiii  cbapter.— £&!& 
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eorrespond  with  the  unchangeable  ntle  of  rig^ht  and  wrong  whi^ 
,  the  law  of  Qod  hath  establiahed :  there  being  nothing  that  so 
directly  and  viably  fleoures  and  advances  the  general  good  of 
mankind  in  this  world,  as  obedience  to  the  laws  ue  haa  set  them, 
and  nothing  that  breeds  such  mischiefii  and  oonfUsion  as  the 
neglect  of  theuL  And  therefore  men,  without  renouncing  all 
sense  and  reason,  and  their  own  interesiL  whi^  thej  are  so  con* 
stantly  true  to,  could  not  generally  mistake  in  placing  their  com- 
mendation and  blame  on  that  side  that  really  deserved  it  not 
Kay,  even  those  men  whose  practice  was  otherwise,  failed  not  to 
give  their  approbation  right,  few  being  depraved  to  that  desree 
as  not  to  condemn,  at  least  in  others,  the  faults  they  themselves 
were  guiltv  of;-  wherebyj^even  in  the  coguption'Of  manners,  tibe 
true  boundaries  of  the  law  ofnature,' which  ought  lo  be  the"rule 
of  virtue  and  vice, -were  pretty  well  preserv^  ~Bo  that  even 
the  exhortations  of  inspired  teachers  nave  not  feared  to  aj>peal 
to  common  repute:  ''Whatsoever  is  lovely,  whatsoever  is  of 
good  report,  ii  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise^**  &e. 
(Phil.  iv.  8.) 

12.  lU  enforeemmU,  eonwnendation,  and  diicredU. — If  any  one 
shall  imagine  that  I  have  forgot  my  own  notion  of  a  law,  when  1 
make  the  law  whereby  men  judge  of  virtue  and  vioe  to  be  nothing 
else  but  the  consent  of  private  men  who  have  not  authority 
enough  to  make  a  law;  especially  wanting  that  which  is  so 
necessary  and  essential  to  a  law,  a  power  to  enforce  it :  1  think 
I  may  say,  that  he  who  imagines  commendation  and  disgrace  not 
to  be  strong  motives  on  men  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
opinions  and  rules  of  those  with  whom  they  converse,  seems 
little  skilled  in  the  nature  or  history  of  mankind :  the  greatest 
part  whereof  he  shall  find  to  govern  themselves  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  by  this  law  of  fashion ;  and,  so  Uiey  do  that  which  keeps 
them  in  reputation  with  their  company,  little  regard  the  laws  of 
God  or  the  magistrate.  The  penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of 
Ood*s  laws,  some,  nay,  perhaps  most,  men  seldom  seriously  reflect 
on ;  and  amongst  those  that  do,  many,  whilst  they  break  the 
law,  entertain  thoughts  of  future  reconciliation,  and  making 
their  peace  for  such  breaches :  and  as  to  the  punishments  due 
from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  they  frequently  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  hope  of  impunity.  But  no  man  escapes  the 
punishment  of  their  censure  and  dislike  who  offends  against  the 
fashion  and  opinion  of  the  company  he  keeps,  and  would  recom- 
mend himself  to.  Nor  is  there  one  of  ten  thousand  who  is  stifT 
and  insensible  enough  to  bear  up  under  the  constant  dislike  and 
condemnation  of  his  own  dub.  He  must  be  of  a  strange  and 
unusual  constitution  who  can  content  himself  to  live  in  constant 
disgrace  and  disrepute  with  his  own  particular  society.  Solitude 
many  men  have  sought^  and  been  reconciled  to :  but  nobody  that 
has  the  least  ^thought  or  sense  of  a  man  about  him,  can  Uve  in 
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■Dciety  under  the  constant  dislike  and  ill  opioion  of  bis  familiars, 
and  those  he  converses  with.  This  is  a  burden  too  heavy  for 
human  sufferance :  and  he  must  be  made  up  of  irreconcilable 
contradictions,  who  can  take  pleasure  in  company,  and  yet  be 
insensible  of  contempt  and  disgrace  from  his  companiona 

13.  TheM  three  laws  the  rules  of  moral  aood  cmd  evil, — These 
three,  then,  First,  The  law  of  God,  Secondly,  The  law  of  politic 
Bocietios,  Thirdly,  The  law  of  fashion,  or  private  censure — ^are 
those  to  which  men  variously  compare  their  actions  :  and  it  is  by 
their  conformity  to  one  of  these  laws  that  they  take  their  mea- 
sures, when  they  would  judge  of  their  moral  rectitude,  and 
denominate  their  actions  good  or  bad. 

14.  Morality  is  the  relation  of  actions  to  these  rules. — Whether 
the  rule  to  which,  as  to  a  touchstone,  we  bring  our  voluntary 
actions  to  examine  them  bv,  and  try  their  goodness,  and  accord« 
ingly  to  name  them  ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  mark  of  the  value 
We  set  upon  them :  whether,  I  say,  we  take  that  lode  from  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  or  the  will  of  a  luw-maker,  the  mind  is 
easily  able  to  observe  the  relation  any  action  hath  to  it,  and  to 
judge  whether  the  action  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  rule  ;  and 
so  hath  a  notion  of  moral  goodness  or  evil,  which  is  either  con- 
formity or  not  conformity  of  any  action  to  that  rule  :  and  there- 
fore is  ofteu  called  '*  moral  rectitude.*'  This  rule  being  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  several  simple  ideas,  the  conformity  thereto  is 
but  so  ordering  the  action  that  the  simple  ideas  belon^ng  to  it 
may  correspond  to  those  which  the  law  requires.  And  thus  we 
see  how  moral  beings  and  notions  are  founded  on,  and  terminated 
in,  these  simple  ideas  we  have  received  from  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion. For  example,  let  us  consider  the  complex  idea  we  signify 
by  the  word  "  murder ; "  and  when  we  have  taken  it  asunder, 
and  examined  all  the  particulars,  we  shall  find  them  to  amount 
to  a  collection  of  simple  ideas  derived  from  reflection  or  sensation, 
Tic.  First,  From  reflection  on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
'we  nave  the  ideas  of  willing,  considering,  purposing  beforehand 
malice,  or  wishing  ill  to  another ;  and  also  of  life,  or  perception, 
and  self-motion.  Secondly,  From  sensation,  we  have  the  col- 
lection of  those  simple  sensible  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  a 
man,  and  of  some  action  whereby  we  put  an  end  to  perception 
and  motion  in  the  man  ;  all  which  simple  ideas  are  comprehended 
in  the  word  '^  murder."  This  collection  of  simple  ideas  being 
found  by  me  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the  esteem  of  the  country 
I  have  been  bred  in,  and  to  be  held  by  most  men  there  worthy 
praise  or  blame,  I  call  the  action  '^  virtuous  "  or  ^*  vicious : "  if  I 
Jiave  tiie  will  of  a  supreme,  invisible  law-maker  for  my  rule, 
then,  as  I  suppose  the  action  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God, 
I  call  it  "  good  "  or  "  evil,"  "  sin  "  or  "  duty  : "  and  if  I  compare 
it  to  the  oivil  law,  the  rule  made  by  the  legislative  power  of  the 
country,  I  call  it  ^'kwfui"  or  " unlawfiil,"  a  "crime"  or  "no 
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crime.'*  So  that  wheiicesoeTer  ve  take  the  rule  of  moral  actions, 
or  by  what  standard  soever  we  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of 
virtues  or  vices,  they  consist  only  and  are  made  up  of  collections 
of  simple  ideas  which  we  originally  received  from  sense  or  reflec- 
tion, and  tibeir  rectitude  or  obliquity  consists  in  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  those  patterns  prescribed  by  some  law. 

15.  To  conceive  rightly  of  moral  actions,  we  must  take  notice 
of  them  under  this  twofold  consideration.  First,  As  they  are  in 
themselves  each  made  up  of  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas. 
Thus  '^  drunkenness  "  or  "  lying  "  signify  such  or  such  a  collection 
of  simple  ideas,  which  I  call ''  mix^  modes  :*'  and  in  this  sense 
they  are  as  much  positive  absolute  ideas,  as  the  drinking  of  a 
horse,  or  speaking  of  a  parrot  Secondly,  Our  actions  are  con- 
sidered as  good,  Mul,  or  indifferent ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
relative,  it  being  their  conformity  to,  or  disagreement  with, 
some  rule  that  makes  tiiem  to  be  regular  or  irregular,  sood  or  bad : 
and  so,  as  far  as  they  are  compared  with  a  rule,  ana  thereupon 
denominated,  they  come  under  "  relation.**  Thus  the  challenging 
and  fighting  with  a  man,  as  it  is  a  certain  positive  mode,  or  par- 
ticular sort  of  action,  by  particular  ideas  distinguished  from  all 
others,  is  called  "  duelling  :'*  which,  when  considered  in  relation 
to  the  law  of  God,  will  deserve  the  name  ^sin;"  to  the  law  of 
fashion,  in  some  countries,  'Wolour  and  virtue;"  and  to  the 
municipfd  laws  of  some  governments,  "  a  capital  crime.**  In  this 
case,  when  the  positive  mode  has  one  name,  and  another  name 
as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  law,  the  distinction  may  as  easily 
be  observed  as  it  is  in  substances,  where  one  name,  v.  ^., ''  man,*' 
is  used  to  signify  the  thing,  another,  v,g,,  ^*  father,'*  to  signify 
the  relation. 

1 6.  The  denominaUoru  of  actions  often  nUslecui  us. — But  because 
▼ery  frequently  the  positive  idea  of  the  action,  and  its  mora] 
relation  are  comprehended  together  under  one  name,  and  the 
same  word  made  use  of  to  express  both  the  mode  or  action,  and 
its  moral  rectitude  or  obliquity,  therefore  the  relation  itself  is 
less  taken  notice  of ;  and  there  is  often  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  positive  idea  of  the  action,  and  the  reference  it  has  to 
a  rule.  By  which  confusion  of  these  two  distinct  considerations 
under  one  term,  those  who  yield  too  easily  to  the  impressions  of 
sounds,  and  are  forward  to  take  names  for  things,  are  often  misled, 
in  their  judgment  of  actions.  Thus  the  taking  from  another 
what  is  nis,  without  his  knowledge  or  allowance,  is  properly 
ctMed  "  stealing :"  but  that  name  being  commonly  understood  to 
signify  also  the  moral  pravity  of  the  action,  and  to  denote  its 
contrariety  to  the  law,  men  are  apt  to  condemn  whatever  they 
hear  called  **  stealing  "  as  an  ill  action,  disagreeing  with  the  rule 
of  right.  And  yet  the  private  takii:^  away  his  sword  from  a 
madman,  to  prevent  bis  doing  mischief,  though  it  be  properly 
denominated  *'  stealing,"  as  the  name  of  such  a  mixed  mode,  yet 
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when  compared  to  the  law  of  Gk>d,  and  considered  in  its  relation 
to  that  supreme  mle,  it  is  no  sin  or  trana^ssion,  though  the 
name  *^  stealing  "  ordinarily  carries  such  an  mtimatiou  with  it. 

17.  HdcUions  innwmerahU, — ^And  thus  much  for  the  relation  of 
human  actions  to  a  law,  which  therefore  I  call  *^  moral  relations." 

It  would  make  a  volume  to  go  over  all  sorts  of  relations :  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  here  mention  them 
alL  It  suffices  to  our  present  purpose  to  show  by  these  what 
the  ideas  are  we  have  of  this  comprehensive  consideration  called 
'^  relation :"  which  is  so  various,  and  the  occasions  of  it  so  many. 
(as  many  as  there  can  be  of  comparing  things  one  to  another,) 
that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reduce  it  to  rules,  or  under  just  heads. 
Those  I  have  mentioned,  I  think,  are  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able, and  such  as  may  serve  to  let  us  see  from  whence  we  get  our 
ideas  of  relations,  and  wherein  they  are  founded.  But  before  I 
quit  this  argument^  from  what  has  been  said,  give  me  leave  to 
observe. 

18.  AU  rdatums  termincUe  in  simple  t(ieoM.<— First,  That  it  is 
evident  that  all  relation  terminates  m,  and  is  ultimately  founded 
on,  those  simple  ideas  we  have  got  from  sensation  or  reflection : 
so  that  all  that  we  have  in  our  thoughts  ourselves,  (if  we  think  of 
any  thing,  or  have  any  meaning,)  or  would  signify  to  others,  when  we 
use  words  standing  for  relations,  is  nothing  but  some  simple  ideas, 
or  collections  of  simple  ideas,  compared  one  with  another.  This  is 
80  manifest  in  that  sort  called  ''proportional,"  that  nothing  can  be 
more.  For  when  a  man  says,  "Honey  is  sweeter  than  wax,"  it  is 
plain  that  his  thoughts  in  this  relation  terminate  in  this  simple  idea, 
"  sweetness,"  whi(3i  is  equally  true  of  all  the  rest ;  though,  where 
they  are  compounded  or  decompounded,  the  simple  ideas  they 
are  made  up  of  are  perhaps  seldom  taken  notice  of.  F.  ff.  when 
the  word  ''father"  is  mentioned:  First,  There  is  meant  that 
particular  species,  or  collective  idea,  si^ified  by  the  word  '*  man :" 
Secondly,  Those  sensible  simple  ideas  signified  by  the  word  "  gene- 
ration :^  and.  Thirdly,  The  effects  of  it,  and  all  the  simple  ideas 
siffnified  by  the  word  "child."  So  the  word  ** friend,"  being 
taken  for  a  man  who  loves,  and  is  ready  to  do  good  to,  another, 
has  all  these  following  ideas  to  the  making  of  it  up.  First,  AU 
the  simple  ideas  comprehended  in  the  word  ^  man  "  or  "  intelligent 
being."  Secondly,  The  idea  of  "love."  Thirdly,  The  idea  of 
"  readiness  "  or  "  disposition."  Fourthly,  The  idea  of  "  action," 
which  IB  any  kind  of  thought  or  motion.  Fifthly,  The  idea  of 
"  good,"  which  signifies  any  thing  that  may  advance  his  happi- 
ness ;  and  terminates  at  last^  if  examined,  in  particular  simple 
ideas,  of  which  the  word  "  good  "  in  general  signifies  any  one, 
but,  if  removed  from  all  simple  ideas  quite,  it  signifies  nothing 
at  all.  And  thus  also  all  moral  words  terminate  at  last,  though 
perhaps  more  remotely,  in  a  collection  of  simple  ideas :  the  im- 
mediate signification  of  relative  words  being  very  often  other 
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sapposed  known  reUtiomi ;  which,  if  traced  one  to  another,  still 
end  in  simple  ideas. 

19.  We  nave  ordinarily  <u  clear  (or  oUater)  a  notion  of  the  rdc^* 
turn,  as  of  its  foundation. — Secoudlj,  That  in  relations,  we  have 
for  the  most  pirt,  if  not  always,  as  dear  a  notion  of  the  relation, 
as  we  liave  ofthose  simple  ideas  wherein  it  is  founded  :  agreement 
or  disagreement,  whereon  relation  depends,  being  things  whereof 
we  have  commonly  as  dear  ideas  as  of  any  other  whatooevBr ;  it 
bein^  bat  the  distinguishing  simple  ideas  or  their  degrees  one  fi*om 
another,  without  which  we  could  have  no  distinct  knowledge  at 
alL  For  if  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  sweetness,  light,  or  extension,  I 
have,  too,  of  equal,  or  more,  or  less,  of  eacn  of  these-:  if  I  know 
what  it  is  for  one  man  to  be  bom  of  a  woman,  viz.,  Sempronia,  I 
know  what  it  is  for  another  man  to  be  bom  of  the  same  woman, 
Sempronia ;  and  so  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  brothers  as  of  births, 
and  perhaps  dearer.  For  if  I  believed  that  Sempronia  digged 
Titus  out  of  the  parsley-bed  (as  they  use  to  tell  children),  and 
thereby  became  his  mother ;  and  that  afterwards  in  the  same 
manner,  she  digged  CSaius  out  of  the  parsley-bed ;  I  had^  as  clear 
a  notion  of  the  relation  of  brothers  between  them,  as  if  I  had  all 
the  skill  of  a  midwife ;  the  notion  that  the  same  woman  con- 
tributed, as  mother,  equally  to  their  births  (though  I  were 
ignorant  or  mistaken,  in  the  manner  of  it),  being  that  on  which 
I  grounded  the  relation ;  and  that  they  agreed  in  that  drcum** 
stance  of  birth,  let  it  be  what  it  wilL  &e  comparing  them, 
then,  in  their  descent  from  the  same  person,  without  lowing 
the  particular  circumstances  of  that  descent,  is  enough  to  found 
my  notion  of  their  having  <»:  not  having  the  relation  of  brothers. 
But  though  the  ideas  of  particular  relations  are  capable  of  being 
as  dear  and  distinct  in  the  minds  of  those  who  will  duly  consider 
them  as  those  of  mixed  modes,  and  more  determinate  uian  those 
of  eubstances  ;  yet  the  names  belonging  to  relation  are  often  of 
as  doubtful  and  uncertain  signification,  as  those  of  substances  or 
mixed  modes ;  and  much  more  than  those  of  simple  ideas. 
Because  relative  words  being  the  marks  of  this  comparison^ 
which  Is  made  only  by  men*s  thoughts,  and  is  an  idea  only  in 
men*s  minds,  men  frequently  apply  them  to  different  comparisons 
of  things  according  to  their  own  imaginations,  which  do  not 
^ways  correspond  with  those  of  others  using  the  same  names. 

20.  The  notion  of  the  relation  is  the  same,  whether  the  rule  any 
action  is  compared  to,  he  true  or  false. — Thirdly,  That  in  these  1 
call  **  moral  relations,**  I  haye  a  true  notion  of  relation,  by  com- 
paring the  action  with  the  rule,  whether  the  rule  be  true  or  false. 
For,  if  I  measure  any  thing  by  a  yard,  I  know  whether  the  thing 
I  measure  be  longer  or  shorter  than  that  supposed  yard,  though, 
perhaps,  the  yard  I  measure  by  be  not  exactly  the  standara ; 
which,  indeed,  is  another  inquiry.  For  though  the  rule  bo 
erroneous^  ana  I  mistaken  in  it,  yet  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
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ment  obseryable 'in  that  which  I  compare  with  it  makes  me 
perceive  the  relation.  Though  measuring  by  a  wrong  rule,  I 
shall  thereby  be  brought  to  judge  amiss  of  its  moral  rectitude, 
because  I  have  tried  it  by  that  which  is  not  the  true  rule  ;  but 
I  am  notmbtaken  in  the  relation  which  that  action  bears  to  that 
rule  I  compare  it  to^  which  is  agreement  or  disagreement 


NOTR— Page  281. 

OuB  author,  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  edition,  taking  notice  how 
Apt  men  have  been  to  mistake  him,  added  what  here  follows :  '*  Of  this 
the  iogenious  author  of  the  *  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man* 
has  given  me  a  late  instance,  to  mention  no  other.  For  the  clTllity  of 
his  expressions  and  the  candour  that  belongs  to  his  order  forbid  me  to 
think  that  he  would  have  closed  his  preface  with  an  insinuation,  as  if, 
in  what  I  had  said,  book  ii«  chap,  xxviil,  concerning  the  third  rule 
which  men  refer  their  actions  to,  I  went  about  to  make  virtue  vice  and 
vice  virtue,  unless  he  had  mistaken  my  meaning ;  which  he  could  not 
have  done,  if  he  had  hut  given  himself  the  trouble  to  consider  what  the 
argament  was  I  was  then  upon,  and  what  was  the  chief  design  of  that 
chapter,  plainly  enough  set  down  in  the  fourth  section  and  those  fol- 
lowing. For  I  was  there  not  laying  down  moral  rules,  but  showing 
the  original  and  nature  of  moral  ideas,  and  enumerating  the  rules  men 
make  use  of  in  moral  relations,  whether  those  rules  were  true  or  false ; 
and,  pursuant  thereunto,  I  tell  what  has  every  where  that  denomina- 
tion which,  in  the  language  of  that  place,  answers  to  virtue  and  vice  in 
ours,  which  alters  not  the  nature  of  things,  though  men  generally  do 
judge  of  and  denominate  their  actions  according  to  the  esteem  and 
fashion  of  the  place  or  sect  they  are  of. 

'^If  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  said,  book  i, 
chap.iiL  sect.  18,  and  in  this  present  chapter,  sect  13 — 15  and  20,  he 
would  have  known  what  I  think  of  the  eternal  and  unalterable  nature 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  what  I  call  virtue  and  vice ;  and  if  he  had 
observed  that  in  the  place  he  quotes  I  only  report  as  matter  of  fact 
what  others  call  virtue  and  vice,  he  would  not  have  found  it  liable  to 
any  great  exception.  For  I  think  I  am  not  much  out  in  saying,  that 
one  of  the  rules  made  use  of  in  the  world  for  a  ground  or  measure  of 
a  moral  relation  is  that  esteem  and  reputation  which  several  sorts  of 
actions  find  variously  in  the  several  societies  of  men,  according  to 
which  they  are  there  called  '  virtues '  or  *  vices : '  and  whatever  autho- 
rity the  learned  Mr.  Lowde  places  in  his  <  Old  English  Dictionary,'  I 
dare  sa^  it  no  where  tells  him  (if  I  should  appeal  to  it)  that  the  same 
action  is  not  in  credit  called  and  counted  a  virtue  in  one  place,  which, 
being  in  disrepute,  passes  for  and  under  the  name  of  *  vice  *  in  another. 
The  taking  notice  that  'men  bestow  the  names  of  *  virtue*  and  'vice' 
according  to  this  rule  of  reputation,  is  all  I  have  done  or  can  be  laid 
to  my  charge  to  have  done  towards  the  making  vice  virtue  and  virtae 
vice.  But  the  good  man  does  well,  and  as  becomes  his  calling, 
to  be  watchful  in  such  points,  and  to  .take  the  alarm  even  at  expres- 
sions which,  standing  alone  by  themselves,  might  sound  iU  and  b« 
snspccted. 
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**  It  is  to  this  zeal,  allowable  in  his  function,  that  I  forgiye  his  citing, 
as  he  does,  these  words  of  mine  in  sect.  11  of* this  chapter:  'Tho 
exhortations  of  inspired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common 
repute,  Whatsoever  thingi  are  hvehf,  whaUoever  thingi  are  of  good  rtportf 
if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  pnitse,  &c.  (JPhil.  iT.  8),'  without 
taking  notice  of  those  immediately  precedins,  which  introduce  them 
and  run  thus  :  *  Whereby  in  the  corruption  of  manners  the  true  boun- 
daries of  the  law  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and 
vice,  were  pretty  well  preserved,  so  that  even  the  exhortations  of  in- 
spired teachers,'  &c. ;  by  which  words,  and  the  rest  of  that  section,  it 
Is  plain  that  I  brought  that  passage  of  St.  Paul  not  to  prove  that  tho 
general  measure  of  what  men  call  *•  virtue'  and  '  vice '  throughout  the 
world,  was  the  reputation  and  fashion  of  each  particular  society  within 
ttself ;  but  to  show  that  though  it  were  so,  yet,  for  reasons  I  there  give) 
men,  in  that  way  of  denominating  their  actions,  did  not  for  Uie  most 
part,  much  vary  from  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  that  standing  and 
Ctnalterable  rule  by  which  they  ought  to  ludge  of  the  moral  rectitude 
and  pravity  of  their  actions,  and  accordinglv  denominate  them  *  virtues ' 
or  '  vices.*  Had  Mr.  Lowde  considered  this,  he  would  have  found  it 
little  to  his  purpose  to  have  quoted  that  passage  in  a  sense  I  used  it 
not ;  and  would,  I  imagine,  have  spared  the  explication  he  subjoins 
to  it,  as  not  very  necessaiy.  But  I  hope  this  second  edition  will  give 
him  satisfaction  in  the  point,  and  that  this  matter  is  now  so  expressed 
as  to  show  him  there  was  no  cause  of  scruple. 

"  Though  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  him  in  those  apprehensions  he 
has  expressed  in  the  latter  end  of  his  preface,  concerning  what  I  had 
said  about  virtue  and  vice,  yet  we  are  better  agreed  than  he  thinks,  in 
what  he  says  in  his  third  chapter,  p.  78,  concerning  natural  inscription 
and  innate  notions.  I  shall  not  deny  him  the  privilege  he  claims, 
p.  52,  to  state  the  question  as  he  pleases,  especially  when  he  states  it 
80  as  to  leave  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  what  I  have  said ;  for  accord- 
ing to  him,  innate  notions  being  conditional  things,  depending  upon 
the  concurrence  of  several  other  ^circumstances,  in  order  to  the  soul's 
exerting  them,  all  that  he  says  for  innate,  imprinted,  impressed  notions 
(for  of  innate  ideas  he  says  nothing  at  all),  amounts  at  last  cnly  to  this, 
that  there  are  certain  propositions  which,  though  the  soul  from  the 
beginning,  or  when  a  man  is  bom,  does  not  know,  yet  by  assistance 
from  the  outward  senses,  and  the  help  of  some  previous  cultivation,  it 
may  afterwards  come  certainly  to  know  the  truth  of;  which  is  no  more 
than  what  I  have  affirmed  in  my  first  book.  For  I  suppose,  by  the 
soul's  exerting  them,  he  means  its  beginning  to  know  them,  or  else  the 
soul's  exerting  of  notions  will  be  to  me  a  ver^  unintelligible  expression ; 
and  I  think  at  best  is  a  very  unfit  one  in  this  case,  it  misleading  men's 
thoughts  by  an  insinuation,  as  if  these  notions  were  in  the  mind  before 
the  soul  exerts  them,  i,  e^  before  they  are  known ;  whereas  truly 
before  they  are  known  there  is  nothing  of  them  in  the  mind  but  a 
capacity  to  know  them,  when  the  concurrence  of  those  circumstances, 
which  this  ingenious  author  thinks  necessary,  in  order  to  the  soul's 
exerting  them,  brings  them  into  our  knowledge. 

^  P.  52, 1  find  him  express  H  thus :  '  These  natural  notions  are  not 
so  imprinted  upon  the  soul  ^  as  that  they  naturally  and  necessarily 
exert  themselves  (even  in  children  and  idiots)  without  any  assistance 
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from  the  ontward  senses,  or  without  the  help  of  some  previous  cuUito* 
tion.*  Here  he  says,  thej  exert  themselves,  as,  p.  78,  that  the  soul 
exerts  them.  When  he  has  explained  to  himself  or  others  what  he 
means  hj  the  soul's  exerting  innate  notions,  or  their  exerting  them- 
selves, and  what  that  previous  cultivation  and  circumstances  in  order 
to  their  heing  exerted  are,  he  will,  I  suppose,  find  there  is  so  little  of 
controversy  Between  him  and  me  in  the  point,  hating  that  he  calls  that 
*  exerting  of  notions,'  which  I,  in  a  more  vulgar  style,  call '  knowing,' 
that  I  have  reason  to  think  he  brought  in  my  name  upon  this  occasion 
only  out  of  the  pleasure  he  has  to  speak  civilly  of  me,  which  I  must 
gratefully  acknowledge  he  has  done  every  where  he  mentions  me,  not 
without  conferring  on  me,  as  some  others  have  done,  a  title  I  have  no 
right  to." 


CHAPTEB  XXIX. 
OF  CLEAR  AND  OBSCUBE,  DISTINCT  AND  CONFUSED  IDEAS. 

1.  Ideas,  some  dear  and  distinct^  others  obscure  and  confused, — 
Having  shown  the  original  of  our  ideas,  and  taken  a  view  of  their 
fleveraf  sorts ;  considered  the  difference  between  the  simple  and 
the  complex,  and  observed  how  the  complex  ones  are  divided 
into  those  of  modes,  substanoes,  and  relations ;  all  which,  I  think, 
is  necessary  to  be  done  by  any  one  who  would  acquaint  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  its  apprehension  and 
knowledge  of  things ;  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thoufi;nt  I  have  dwelt 
long  enough  upon  the  examination  of  ideas.  I  must,  neverthe- 
less, crave  leave  to  offer  some  few  other  considerations  con- 
cerning thenL  The  first  is,  that  some  are  dear,  and  others 
obscure  ;  some  distinct,  and  others  confused. 

2.  "  Clear  "  and  "  obscure  "  explained,  bv  sight. — The  perception 
of  the  mind  being  most  aptly  explained  by  words  relating  to  the 
sight,  we  shall  &st  understand  what  is  meant  by  "  clear "  and 
"  obscure"  in  our  ideas,  by  reflecting  on  what  we  call  "dear" 
and  "  obscure  "  in  the  objects  of  si^ht  Light  beine  that  which 
discovers  to  us  visible  objects,  we  give  the  name  of  "obscure "  ta 
that  which  is  not  placed  m  a  light  sufiicient  to  discover  minutely 
to  us  the  figure  and  colours  which  are  observable  in  it^  and 
v^hich  in  a  better  light  would  be  discernible.  In  like  manner 
our  simple  ideas  are  clear,  when  they  are  such  as  the  objects 
themselves,  from  whence  they  were  taken,  did  or  might,  in  a 
well-ordered  sensation  or  perception,  present  them.  Whilst  the 
memory  retains  them  thus,  and  can  produce  them  to  the  mind 
whenever  it  has  occasion  to  consider  them,  they  are  dear  ideas. 
So  far  as  they  either  want  any  thing  of  that  original  exactness, 
or  have  lost  any  of  their  first  freshness,  and  are,  as  it  were,  faded 
or  tarnished  by  time,  so  far  are  they  obscure.  Complex  ideas,  as 
they  are  made  up  of  simple  ones,  so  they  are  clear  when  the* 
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ideas  that  go  to  tl^eir  composition  are  clear :  and  the  number 
and  order  of  those  simple  ideas,  that  are  the  ingredients  of  any 
complex  one,  is  determinate  and  certain. 

3.  Catues  ofohicuritv, — ^The  cause  of  obscurity  in  simple  ideas 
seems  to  be  either  dull  organs,  or  very  slight  and  transient  im- 
pressions made  by  the  objects,  or  else  a  weakness  in  the  memory, 
not  able  to  retain  them  as  received.  For  to  return  again  to 
visible  objects,  to  help  us  to  apprehend  this  matter :  if  the  organs 
or  faculties  of  perception,  like  wax  over-hardened  with  cold,  will 
not  receive  the  impression  of  the  seal,  from  the  usual  impulse 
wont  to  imprint  it ;  or,  like  wax  of  a  temper  too  soft,  will  not 
hold  it  well  when  well  imprinted ;  or  else  supposing  the  wax  of 
a  temper  fit,  but  the  seal  not  applied  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
make  a  clear  impression :  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  print  left  by 
the  seal  will  be  obscure.  This,  I  suppose,  needs  no  application 
to  make  it  plainer. 

4.  Distinct  and  confused,  whcU. — As  a  clear  idea  is  that  whereof 
the  mind  has  such  a  full  and  evident  perception  as  it  does 
receive  from  an  outward  object  operating  duly  on  a  well-disposed 
organ,  so  a  distinct  idea  is  that  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a 
difference  from  all  other,  and  a  ooufused  idea  is  such  an  one  as  ia 
not  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  another  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  different. 

5.  ObjectUm, — '^  If  no  idea  be  confused  but  such  as  is  not  suffi« 
ciently  distinguishable  from  another  from  which  it  should  be 
different,  it  wSl  be  hard,"  may  any  one  say,  "  to  find  any  where  a 
confused  idea.  For,  let  any  idea  be  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  other 
but  such  as  the  mind  perceives  it  to  be ;  and  that  very  percep- 
tion sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  ideas,  which 
cannot  be  other,  i.  s.,  different,  without  being  perceived  to  be  so. 
No  idea,  therefore,  can  be  nndistinguishable  from  auother  from 
which  it  ought  to  be  different,  unless  you  would  have  it  different 
from  itself;  for  from  all  other  it  is  evidently  different." 

6.  Confusion  of  ideas  is  in  referenos  to  their  names. — To  remove 
this  difficulty,  and  to  help  us  to  conceive  aright  what  it  is  that 
makes  the  confusion  ideas  are  at  any  time  chargeable  with,  we 
must  consider  that  things  ranked  under  distinct  names  are  sup- 
posed different  enough  to  be  distinguished,  that  so  each  sort,  by 
Its  peculiar  name,  may  be  marked,  and  discoursed  of  apart  upon 
any  occasion  :  and  there  is  nothing  more  evident  than  that  the 
greatest  part  of  different  names  are  supposed  to  stand  for  differ- 
ent things.  Now,  every  idea  a  man  has  being  visibly  what  it  is, 
and  distmct  from  all  other  ideas  but  itself  that  which  makes  it 
confused  is,  when  it  is  such  that  it  may  as  well  be  called  by 
another  name  as  that  which  it  is  expressed  by,  the  difference 
which  keeps  the  things  (to  be  ranked  under  those  two  different 
flames}  distinct,  and  makes  some  of  them  belong  rather  to  the 
one,  and  some  of  them  to  the  other,  of  those  names,  being  left 
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out ;  and  so  the  distinction,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept  up  by 
those  di€ferent  names,  is  quite  lost. 

7.  BefavJtU  which  make  confusion. — The  defaults  which  usually 
occasion  this  confasion,  I  think,  are  chiefly  these  following: — 

Firtt^  CoiwpUx  ideas  made  up  of  too  few  nrnj^  ones, — ^First, 
When  any  complex  idea  (for  it  is  complex  ideas  that  are  most 
liable  to  confusion)  is  made  up  of  too  small  a  number  of  simple 
ideas,  and  such  only  as  are  common  to  other  things,  whereby 
the  differences  that  make  it  deserve  a  different  name  are  left  out. 
Thus  he  that  has  an  idea  made  up  of  barely  the  simple  ones  of  a 
beast  with  spots,  has  but  a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard,  it  not 
being  thereby  sufficiently  distinguished  from  a  lynx,  and  several 
other  sorts  of  beasts  that  are  spotted.  So  that  such  an  idea, 
though  it  hath  the  peculiar  name  ^Meopard,"  is  not  distinguish- 
able from  those  designed  by  the  names  "  lynx,"  or  "  panther,*' 
and  may  as  well  come  under  the  name  ''lynx'*  as ''leopard." 
How  much  the  custom  of  defining  of  words  by  general  terms 
contributes  to  make  the  ideas  we  would  express  by  them 
confused  and  undetermined,  I  leave  others  to  consider.  This  is 
evident,  that  confused  ideas  are  such  as  render  the  use  of  words 
uncertain,  and  take  away  the  benefit  of  distinct  names.  When 
the  ideas  for  which  we  use  different  terms  have  not  a  difference 
answerable  to  their  distinct  names,  and  so  cannot  be  distingaished 
by  them,  there  it  is  that  they  are  truly  confused 

8.  Secondly  J  Or  its  simple  ones  jwMed  disorderly  ioqether,-^ 
Secondly,  Another  default  which  makes  our  ideas  conmsed  is, 
when  though  the  particulars  that  make  up  any  idea  are  in 
number  enough,  yet  they  are  so  jumbled  together  that  it  is  not 
easily  discernible  whether  it  more  belongs  to  the  name  that  is 
given  it  than  to  any  other.  There  is  nothing  properer  to  make 
us  conceive  this  confusion  than  a  sort  of  pictures  usually  shown, 
as  surprising  pieces  of  art,  wherein  the  colours,  as  they  are  laid 
by  the  pencil  on  the  table  itself,  mark  out  ver^  odd  and  unusual 
figures,  and  have  no  discernible  order  in  their  position.  This 
draught,  thus  made  up  of  parts  wherein  no  symmetry  nor  order 
appears,  is,  in  itself,  no  more  a  confused  thing  than  the  picture 
of  a  cloudy  sky,  wherein  though  there  be  as  little  order  of  colours 
or  figures  to  be  found,  yet  nobody  thinks  it  is  a  confused  picture. 
What  is  it  then  that  makes  it  to  be  thought  confused,  since  the 
want  of  symmetry  does  not  t  as  it  is  plain  it  does  not ;  for  another 
draught  made  barely  in  imitation  of  this  could  not  be  called  con« 
fused.  I  answer.  That  which  makes  it  to  be  thought  confused  is, 
the  applying  it  to  some  name  to  which  it  does  no  more  discernibly 
belong  than  to  some  other.  F.  ^.,  when  it  is  said  to  be  the  pic- 
ture of  a  man,  or  Oeesar,  then  any  one  with  reason  counts  it  con- 
fused :  because  it  is  not  discernible,  in  that  state,  to  belong  more 
to  the  name  *'  man,"  or  "  Caesar"  than  to  the  name  "  baboon,"  or 
^'Pompey/'  which  are  supposea  to  stand  for  different  ideas  irom 
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those  signified  hj  '*  man,**  or  **  Cffisar."  But  when  a  cylindrical 
mirror,  placed  right,  hath  reduced  those  irregular  lines  on  the 
table  into  their  due  order  and  proportion,  then  the  confusion 
ceases,  and  the  eye  presently  sees  tnat  it  is  a  man,  or  Csesar ; 
L«.,  that  it  belongs  to  those  names,  and  that  it  is  sufficiently 
distinguishable  from  a  baboon,  or  Pompey ;  t,e.y  from  the  ideaa 
signified  by  those  names.  Just  thus  it  is  with  our  ideas,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  the  pictures  of  things.  No  one  of  these  mental 
draughts,  however  tne  |>art8  are  put  together,  can  be  called  con- 
fused, rfor  they  are  plainly  discernible  as  they  are,)  till  it  be 
ranked  under  some  ordinary  name,  to  which  it  cannot  be  discerned 
to  belong,  any  more  than  it  does  to  some  other  name  of  an  allowed 
different  signification. 

9.  ThirdSy,  Or  cure  mutahU  and  determined, — ^Thirdly,  A  third 
defect  that  frequently  gives  the  name  of  '^  confused,**  to  our  ideas 
is,  when  any  one  of  them  is  uncertain  and  undetermined.  Thus 
we  may  observe  men  who,  not  forbearing  to  use  the  ordinary 
words  of  their  language  till  they  have  learned  their  precise 
signification,  change  the  idea  they  make  this  or  that  term  stand 
for,  almost  as  often  as  they  use  it.  He  that  does  this,  out  of 
uncertainty  of  what  he  should  leave  out  or  put  into  his  idea  of 
**  church,'*  or  *'  idolatry,**  every  time  he  thmks  of  either,  and 
holds  not  steady  to  any  one  precise  combination  of  ideas  that 
makes  it  up,  is  said  to  have  a  confused  idea  of  idolatry  or  the 
church :  though  this  be  still  for  the  same  reason  that  the  former, 
viz.,  because  a  mutable  idea  (if  we  will  allow  it  to  be  one  idea) 
cannot  belong  to  one  name  rather  than  another,  and  so  loses  the 
distinction  that  distinct  names  are  designed  for. 

10.  Confusion  tnthout  reference  to  namee  hardly  eonceivable, — ^By 
what  has  been  said,  we  may  observe  how  much  names,  aa  sup- 
posed steady  signs  of  thinss,  and  by  their  difference  to  stand  for 
and  keep  things  distinct  that  in  themselves  are  different,  are  the 
occasion  of  denominating  ideas  distinct  or  confused,  by  a  secret 
and  unobserved  reference  the  mind  makes  of  its  ideas  to  such 
names.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  fuller  understood  after  what  I  say 
of  words,  in  the  third  book,  has  been  read  and  considered.  But 
without  taking  notice  of  such  a  reference  of  ideaa  to  distinct 
names,  as  the  si^  of  distinct  things,  it  will  be  hard  to  say  what 
A  confused  idea  is.  And  therefore  when  a  man  designs  by  any 
name,  a  sort  of  things,  or  any  one  particular  thing,  distinct  from 
all  others,  the  complex  idea  he  annexes  to  that  name  is  the  more 
distinct,  the  more  particular  the  ideas  are,  and  the  greater  and 
more  determinate  the  number  and  order  of  them  is  whereof  it  is 
made  up.  For  the  more  it  has  of  these,  the  more  has  it  still 
of  the  perceivable  differences  whereby  it  is  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  all  ideas  belonging  to  other  names,  even  those  that 
approach  neavAst  to  it^  and  thereby  all  confusion  with  them  is 
avoided. 
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11.  Confimon  concerns  always  two  ideas, — Confusion,  making  it 
tt  difficoltj  to  separate  two  things  that  should  be  separated,  con- 
cerns always  two  ideas ;  and  those  most  which  most  approach 
one  another.  Whenever  therefore  we  suspect  any  idea  to  be 
confused,  we  must  examine  what  other  it  is  in  danger  to  be  con- 
founded with,  or  which  it  cannot  easily  be  separated  from ;  and 
that  will  always  be  found  an  idea  belonging  to  another  name, 
and  BO  should  be  a  different  thing,  from  which  yet  it  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct ;  being  either  the  same  with  it,  or  making  a 
part  of  it,  or,  at  least,  as  properly  called  by  that  name  as  the 
other  it  is  ranked  under ;  and  so  keeps  not  that  difference  from 
that  other  idea,  which  the  different  names  import 

12.  Causes  of  confusion, — ^This,  I  think,  is  the  confusion  proper 
to  ideas,  which  still  carries  with  it  a  secret  reference  to  names. 
At  least,  if  there  be  any  other  confusion  of  ideas  this  is  that  which 
most  of  all  disorders  men's  thoughts  and  discourses :  ideas,  as 
ranked  under  names,  being  those  that  for  the  most  p:irt  men 
reason  of  within  themselves,  and  always  those  which  they  com- 
mune about  with  others.  And  therefore  where  there  are 
supposed  two  different  ideas,  marked  by  two  different  names, 
which  are  not  as  distinguishable  as  the  sounds  that  stand  for 
them,  there  never  fails  to  be  confusion ;  and  where  any  ideas 
are  distinct,  as  the  ideas  of  those  two  sounds  they  are  marked  by, 
there  can  be  between  them  no  confusion.  The  way  to  prevent 
it  is  to  collect  and  unite  into  one  complex  idea,  as  precisely  as  is 
possible,  all  those  ingredients  whereby  it  is  differenced  from 
others ;  and  to  them  so  united  in  a  determinate  number  and 
order,  apply  steadily  the  same  name.  But  this  neither  accom- 
modating men's  ease  or  vanity,  or  serving  any  design  but  that  of 
naked  truth,  which  is  not  always  the  thing  aimed  at,  such 
exactness  is  rather  to  be  wished  than  hoped  for.  And  since 
the  loose  application  of  names  to  undetermined,  variable,  and 
almost  no  ideas  serves  both  to  cover  our  own  ignorance,  as  well 
as  to  perplex  and  confound  others,  which  goes  for  learning  and 
superiority  in  knowledge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  most  men  should 
use  it  themselves  whilst  they  complain  of  it  in  others.  Though, 
I  tiiink,  no  small  part  of  the  confusion  to  be  found  in  the  notions 
of  men  might,  by  care  and  ingenui^,  be  avoided ;  yet  I  am  far 
from  concluding  it  every  where  wilud.  Some  ideas  are  so  com- 
plex, and  made  up  of  so  many  parts,  that  the  memory  does  not 
easily  retain  the  very  same  precise  combination  of  simple  ideas 
under  one  name ;  much  less  are  we  able  constantly  to  dndne  for 
what  precise  complex  idea  such  a  name  stands  in  another  man's 
use  of  it.  From  the  first  of  these  follows  confusion  in  a  man's 
own  reasonings  and  opinions  within  himself;  from  the  latter 
frequent  confusion  in  discoursing  and  arguing  with  others.  But 
having  more  at  large  treated  of  words,  their  defects  and  abuses, 
in  the  following  book,  I  shall  here  say  no  more  of  it 
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13.  Complex  ideas  mav  he  dtstinct  in  one  part  and  oonfiuedxn 
am^ther, — Our  complex  ideas  beinff  made  up  of  collections  (and  so 
variety)  of  simple  ones,  may  accordingly  be  very  clear  and  oiBtinot 
in  one  part,  ana  very  obscure  and  eo^used  in  another.  In  a  man 
who  speaks  of  a  chiliaedron,  or  a  body  of  a  thousand  Bide&  the 

.idea  of  the  figure  may  be  very  confused,  though  that  of  the 
number  be  very  distinct :  so  that  he  being  able  to  discourse  and 
demonstrate  concerning  that  part  of  his  complex  idea  which 
depends  upon  the  number  of  a  thousand,  he  is  apt  to  think  ho 
has  a  distinct  idea  of  a  chUiaedron ;  though  it  be  plain  he  has  no 
precise  idea  of  its  figure,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  by  that  from  one 
that  has  but  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  sides ;  the  not  observ- 
ing whereof,  caoses  no  small  error  in  men's  thoughts,  and 
confusion  in  their  discourses. 

14.  This,  if  not  heeded,  eatuet  eonfueion  in  owr  aaramnae, — ^He 
that  thinks  he  has  a  distinct  idea  of  the  figure  of  a  chiliaedron,  let 
him  for  trial's  sake  take  another  parcel  of  the  same  uniform 
matter,  viz.,  gold  or  wax,  of  an  equal  bulk,  and  make  it  into  a 
figure  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety -nine  sides :  he  wil]«  I  doubt 
not,  be  able  to  distinguish  these  two  ideas  one  from  another,  by 
the  number  of  sides;  and  reason  and  argue  distinctly  about 
them,  whilst  he  keeps  his  thoughts  and  reasoning  to  that  part 
only  of  these  ideas  which  is  contained  in  their  numbers ;  as  that 
the  sides  of  the  one  could  be  divided  into  two  equal  numbers ; 
and  of  the  other,  not,  &c.  But  when  he  goes  about  to  distin- 
guish them  by  their  figure,  he  will  there  l^  presentiv  at  a  loss, 
and  not  be  able,  I  think,  to  frame  in  his  mind  two  ideas,  one  of 
them  distinct  from  the  other,  by  the  bare  figure  of  these  two 
pieces  of  gold ;  as  he  could,  if  the  same  parcel  of  gold  were  made 
one  into  a  cube,  the  other  a  figure  of  five  sides.  In  which 
incomplete  ideas,  we  are  very  apt  to  impose  on  ourselves,  and 
wrangle  with  others,  especially  where  they  have  particular  and 
familiar  names.  For  being  satisfied  in  that  part  of  the  idea 
which  we  have  dear,  and  the  name  which  is  familiar  to  us  being 
applied  to  the  whole,  containing  that  part  also  which  is  imperfect 
and  obscure,  we  are  apt  to  use  it  for  that  confused  part,  and 
draw  deductions  from  it  in  the  obscure  part  of  its  signification,  as 
confidently  as  we  do  from  the  other. 

15.  Instance  in  etermty, — Having  frequently  in  our  mouths  the 
name  ^'  eternity,**  we  are  apt  to  think  we  have  a  positive  compre- 
hensive idea  of  it ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  that  duration  which  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our  idea. 
It  is  true,  that  he  that  thinks  so  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  dura- 
tion ;  he  may  aJso  have  a  very  dear  idea  of  a  very  great  length 
of  duration ;  he  may  also  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  comparison  of 
that  great  one  with  still  a  greater :  but  it  not  being  possible  for 
him  to  include  in  his  idea  of  any  duration,  let  it  be  as  great  aa 
it  will,  the  whole  extent  tnoether  of  a  duration  where  he  suppoaea 
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no  end,  tbat  part  of  his  idea,  which  is  still  beyond  the  bounds  of 
that  large  duration  he  represents  to  his  own  thoughts,  is  vexy 
obscure  and  undetermined.  And  hence  it  is  that  in  disputes 
and  reasonings  concerning  eternity,  or  any  other  infinite,  we  are 
apt  to  blander  and  involve  ourselves  in  manifest  absurdities. 

16.  Divinbility  of  matter, — In  matter,  we  have  no  clear  ideas 
of  the  smallness  ot  parts  much  beyond  the  smallest  that  occur  to 
any  of  our  senses ;  and  therefore  when  we  talk  of  the  divisibility 
of  matter  in  tnfinitvm,  though  we  have  clear  ideas  of  division  and 
divisibility,  and  have  also  clear  ideas  of  parts  made  out  of  a  whole 
by  division ;  yet  we  have  but  very  obscure  and  confused  ideas  of 
corpuscles,  or  minute  bodies,  so  to  be  divided,  when  by  former  divi- 
sions they  are  reduced  to  a  smallness  much  exceeding  the  percep- 
tion of  an^  of  our  senses ;  and  so  all  that  we  have  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of,  is  of  what  division  in  general  or  abstractly  is,  and  the 
relation  of  totum  and  pars  :  but  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  to  be 
thus  infinitely  divided  after  certain  progressions,  I  think  we  have 
no  clear  nor  distinct  idea  at  alL  For  I  ask  any  one,  whether 
taking  the  smallest  atom  of  du^t  he  ever  saw,  he  has  any  distinct 
idea  (bating  still  the  number,  which  concerns  not  extension) 
betwixt  the  100,000th  and  the  1,000,000th  part  of  it  t  Or  if  he 
thinks  he  can  refine  his  ideas  to  that  degree  without  losing  sight 
of  them,  let  him  add  ten  cyphers  to  each  of  those  numbers.  Such 
a  degree  of  smaUness  is  not  unreasonable  to  be  supposed,  since  a 
division  carried  on  so  far  brings  it  no  nearer  the  end  of  infinite 
division  than  the  first  division  into  two  halves  does.  I  must 
confess,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas  of  the  different 
bulk  or  extension  of  those  bodies,  having  but  a  very  obscure  one 
of  either  of  them.  8o  that,  I  think,  when  we  talk  of  division  of 
bodies  in  ir^nittun,  our  idea  of  their  distinct  bulks,  which  is  the 
subject  and  foundation  of  division,  comes,  after  a  little  progres- 
sion, to  be  confounded,  and  almost  lost  in  obscurity.  For  that 
idea  which  is  to  represent  only  bigness,  must  be  very  obscure 
and  confused,  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from  one  ten  times 
as  big  but  only  by  number ;  so  that  we  have  clear,  distinct  ideas, 
we  may  say,  of  ten  and  one,  but  no  distinct  ideas  of  two  such 
extensions.  It  is  plain  from  hence,  that  when  we  talk  of  infinite 
divisibility  of  body  or  extension,  our  distinct  and  clear  ideas  are 
only  of  numbers :  but  the  clear,  distinct  ideas  of  extension,  after 
some  progress  of  division,  are  quite  lost ;  and  of  such  minute 
parts  we  have  no  distinct  ideas  at  all ;  but  it  returns,  as  all  our 
ideas  of  infinite  do,  at  last  to  that  of  number  always  to  be  added : 
but  thereby  never  amounts  to  any  distinct  idea  of  actual,  infinite 
parts.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  clear  idea  of  division,  as  often  as 
•we  will  think  of  it ;  but  thereby  we  have  no  more  a  clear  idea 
of  infinite  parts  in  matter,  than  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  an  infinite 
number,  by  being  able  still  to  add  new  numbers  to  any  assigjied 
number  we  have :  endless  divisibility  giving  us  no  more  a  clear 
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find  dlBtinct  idea  of  actually  infinite  parts,  than  endless  addibility 
(if  I  may  so  speak)  gives  us  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  an  actually 
infinite  number :  tney  both  being  only  in  a  power  still  of  increas- 
ing the  number,  be  it  already  as  great  as  it  will  So  that  of  what 
remains  to  be  added  (whei^ein  consists  the  infinity),  we  have  but 
an  obscure,  imperfect,  and  confused  idea ;  from  or  about  which 
we  can  argue  or  reason  with  no  certainty  or  clearness,  no  more 
than  we  can  in  arithmetic,  about  a  number  of  which  we  have  no 
such  distinct  idea  as  we  have  of  4  or  100 ;  but  only  this  relative 
obscure  one,  that,  compared  to  any  other,  it  is  still  bigger :  and 
we  have  no  more  a  clear,  positive  idea  of  it,  when  we  say  or  con- 
ceive it  is  bigger  or  more  than  400,000,000,  than  if  we  should  say 
it  is  bigger  tluin  40  or  4 ;  400,000,000  having  no  nearer  a  pro- 
portion to  the  end  of  addition  or  number,  than  4.  For  he  that 
adds  only  4  to  4,  and  so  proceeds,  shall  as  soon  come  to  the  end 
of  all  addition,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  to  400,000,000.  And 
so  likewise  in  eternity,  he  that  has  an  idea  of  but  four  years,  has  as 
much  a  positive  complete  idea  of  eternity,  as  he  that  has  one  of 
400,000,000  of  years ;  for  what  remains  of  eternity  beyond  either 
of  these  two  numbers  of  years,  is  as  clear  to  the  oue  as  the  other ; 
i.  e.,  neither  of  them  has  any  dear,  positive  idea  of  it  at  all  For 
he  that  adds  only  4  years  to  4,  and  so  on,  shall  as  soon  reach 
eternity,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  of  years,  and  so  on  ;  or,  if 
he  please,  doubles  the  increase  as  often  as  he  will :  the  remaining 
abyss  being  still  as  far  beyond  the  end  of  all  these  progressions, 
as  it  is  from  the  length  of  a  day  or  an  hour.  For  nothmg  finite 
bears  any  proportion  to  infinite ;  and  therefore  our  ideas,  which 
are  all  finite,  cannot  bear  any.  Thus  it  is  also  iu  our  idea  of  ex- 
tension, when  we  increase  it  by  addition,  as  well  as  when  we 
diminish  it  by  division,  and  would  enlarge  our  thoughts  to 
infinite  space.  After  a  few  doublings  of  those  ideas  of  extension, 
which  are  the  largest  we  are  accustomed  to  have,  we  lose  the 
clear  distinct  idea  of  that  space :  it  becomes  a  confusedly  great 
one,  with  a  surplus  of  still  greater ;  about  which  when  we  would 
argue  or  reason,  we  shall  always  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  ;  con- 
fused ideas  in  our  ar^uings  and  deductions  from  that  part  of 
them  which  is  confused  always  leading  us  into  confusion. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

OF  REAL  AND  FANTASTICAL  IDEAS. 

1.  Reed  ideas  are  conformable  to  their  ofrchOypee, — ^Besides  what 
we  have  already  mentioned  concerning  ideas,  other  considerations 
belong  to  them,  in  reference  to  things  from  whence  they  are 
taken,  or  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  represent;  and  thus,  I 
think,  they  may  come  under  a  threefold  distinction ;  and  are. 
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First,  Esther  real  or  fantastical. 

Secondly,  Adeqoate  or  inadequate. 

Thirdly,  True  or  false. 

First,  bj  ''  real  ideas,"  I  mean  snch  as  have  a  foundation  in 
nature ;  eadtk  as  have  a  oonformitj  with  the  real  being  and 
existence  of  thincs,  or  with  their  archetypes.  "  Fantastical  or 
chimerical,'*  I  call  such  as  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  nor 
have  any  conformity  with  that  reality  of  being  to  which  they  are 
tacitly  referred  as  to  their  archetypes.  If  we  examine  the  several 
sorts  of  ideas  before  mentioned,  we  shall  find,  that, 

2.  Simple  ideas  aU  real. — First,  Our  simple  ideas  are  all  real, 
all  agree  to  the  reality  of  things.  Not  that  they  are  all  of  them 
the  images  or  representations  of  what  does  exist ;  the  contrary 
whereof  in  all  but  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  hath  been 
already  showed.  But  though  whiteness  and  coldness  are  no  more 
in  snow  than  pain  is ;  yet  those  ideas  of  whiteness  and  coldness, 
pain,  &c.,  being  in  us  the  effects  of  powers  in  things  without  us, 
ordained  by  our  Maker  to  produce  in  us  such  sensations,  they 
are  real  ideas  in  us,  whereby  we  distinguish  the  qualities  that 
are  really  in  things  themselves.  For  these  several  appearances 
being  designed  to  be  the  marks  whereby  we  are  to  know  and 
distinguish  things  which  we  have  to  do  with,  our  ideas  do  as 
well  serve  us  to  that  purpose,  and  are  as  real  distinguishiog 
characters,  whether  they  be  only  constant  effects  or  else  exact 
resemblances  of  something  in  the  things  themselves :  the 
reality  lying  in  that  steady  correspondence  they  have  with  the 
distinct  constitutions  of  I'eal  beings.  But  whether  they  answer 
to  those  constitutions,  as  to  causes  or  patterns,  it  matters  not ; 

\  it  suffices  that  they  are  constantly  produced  by  them.  And 
thus  our  simple  ideas  are  nil  real  and  true,  because  they  answer 
and  agree  to  those  powers  of  things  which  produce  them  in  our 
minds,  that  being  all  that  is  requisite  to  make  them  real,  and 
not  fictions  at  pleasure.  For  in  simple  ideas,  (as  has  been 
shown,)  the  mind  is  wholly  confined  to  the  operation  of  things 
upon  it,  and  can  make  to  itself  no  simple  idea,  more  than  what 
it  has  received. 

3.  Complex  ideas  are  voluntary  combinations, — Though  the 
mind  be  wholly  passive  ir.  respect  of  its  simple  ideas,  yet,  I 
think,  we  may  say,  it  is  not  so  in  respect  of  its  complex  ideas : 
for,  those  being  combinations  of  simple  ideas  put  together,  and 
onited  under  one  general  name,  it  is  plain  that  the  mind  of  man 
uses  some  kind  of  liberty  in  forming  those  complex  ideas :  how 
else  comes  it  to  pass,  that  one  man^s  idea  of  gold  or  justice  is 
different  from  another's,  but  because  he  has  put  in  or  left  out 
of  his  some  simple  idea  which  the  other  has  not  ?  The  question 
then  is.  Which  of  these  are  real,  and  which  barely  imaginary, 
combinations  ?  What  collections  agree  to  the  reality  of  "things 
and  what  not  %    And  to  this,  I  say^  that. 
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4.  Mixed  modes  made  of  consistent  ideas  are  real — Secondly, 
Mixed  moriea  and  relations  having  no  other  reality  bat  what 
they  have  in  the  minds  of  men,  there  is  nothing  more  required 
to  those  kinds  of  ideas  to  make  them  real  but  that  they  be  so 
framed  that  there  be  a  possibility  of  existing  conformable  to 
them.  These  ideas,  being  themselves  archetypes,  cannot  differ 
from  their  archetypes,  and  so  cannot  be  chimerical,  unless  any 
one  will  jumble  together  in  them  inconsistent  ideas.  Indeed,  as 
any  of  them  have  the  names  of  a  known  language  assigned  to 
them,  by  which  he  that  has  them  in  his  mind  would  signify 
them  to  others,  so  bare  possibility  of  existing  is  not  enough ; 
they  must  have  a  conformity  to  the  ordinary  signification  of  the 
name  that  is  given  them,  that  they  may  not  be  thought  fantasti- 
cal:  as  if  a  man  would  give  the  name  of  "justice"  to  that  idea 
which  common  use  calls  "liberality."  But  this  fantasticalness 
relates  more  to  propriety  of  speech,  than  reality  of  ideas.  For 
a  man  to  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  sedately  to  consider  what 
is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  steadily,  is  a  mixed  mode 
or  a  complex  idea  of  an  action  which  may  exist.  But  to  be 
undisturbed  in  danffer,  without  using  one's  reason  or  industry, 
is  what  is  also  possible  to  be ;  and  so  is  as  real  an  idea  as  the 
other.  Though  the  first  of  these,  having  the  name  "courage  " 
^ven  to  it,  may,  in  respect  of  that  name,  be  a  right  or  a  wrong 
idea :  but  the  other,  whilst  it  has  not  a  common  received  name 
of  any  known  language  assigned  to  it,  is  not  capable  of  any 
deformity,*  being  made  with  no  reference  to  any  thing  but 
itself! 

5.  Ideas  of  substances  are  real^  when  they  agree  with  the  existence 
of  things, — Thirdly,  Our  complex  ideas  of  substances,  being  made 
all  of  them  in  reference  to  things  existing  without  us,  and  in« 
tended  to  be  representations  of  substances  as  they  reially  are, 
are  no  farther  real  than  as  they  are  such  combinations  of  simple 
ideaa  as. are  really  united,  and  co-exist  in  things  without  ua. 
On  the  contrary,  those  are  fantastical  which  are  made  up  of 
such  collections  of  simple  ideas  as  were  really  never  united, 
never  were  found  together  in  any  substance ;  v.  g.,  a  rational 
creature,  consistinff  of  a  horse's  head,  joined  to  a  body  of  human 
shape,  or  such  as  the  centaurs  are  described :  or,  a  body  yellow, 
very  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed,  but  lighter  than  common 
water :  or,  an  uniform,  unorganized  body,  consisting  as  to  sense, 
all  of  similar  parts,  with  perception  and  voluntary  motion  joined 
to  it.  Whether  such  substances  as  these  can  possibly  exist  or 
no,  it  is  probable  we  do  not  know :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  these 
ideas  of  substances  being  made  conformable  to  no  pattern  exist- 
ing that  we  know,  and  consisting  of  such  collections  of  ideas  as 
no  substance  ever  showed  us  united  together,  they  ought  to  pass 

*  In  more  modem  luffaaffe,  diformttp ;  In  opposition  to  Mq/'ormifiF  and  eof|^brm* 
•Uc  in  the  early  part  of  the  paragraph.— Edit. 
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with  OS  for  barely  imaginary :  but  much  more  are  those  complex 
ideas  so,  which  contain  in  them  any  inconsistenoy  or  contradic- 
tion of  their  parts. 


CHAPTEB  XXXL 

OF  ADEQUATE  AND  INADEQUATE  IDEAS. 

1.  Adequate  ideas  are  eueh  as  perfectly  represent  their  arcke* 
types, — Of  our  real  ideas,  some  are  adequate,  and  some  are  inade- 
quate. Those  I  call  '^  adeouate  "  which  perfectly  represent  those 
archetypes  which  the  mind  supposes  them  taken  from  \  which  it 
intends  them  to  stand  for,  ana  to  which  it  refers  them.  Inade- 
quate ideas  are  such  which  are  but  a  partial  or  incomplete  repre- 
sentation of  those  archetypes  to  which  they  are  referred.  Upon 
which  account  it  is  plain, 

2.  Simple  ideas  au  adequate, — First,  That  all  our  simple  ideas 
are  adequate.  Because  being  nothing  but  the  effects  of  certain 
powers  in  things,  fitted  and  ordained  by  God  to  produce  such 
sensations  in  us,  they  cannot  but  be  correspondent  and  adequate 
to  those  powers :  and  we  are  sure  they  agree  to  the  reality  of 
things.  For  if  sugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas  which  we  call 
^  wmteness,**  and  sweetness,**  we  are  sure  there  is  a  power  in 
sugar  to  produce  those  ideas  in  our  minds,  or  else  they  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  it.  And  so  each  sensation  answering 
the  power  that  operates  on  any  of  our  senses,  the  idea  so  pro- 
duced is  a  real  idea  (and  not  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  which  has  no 
power  to  produce  any  simple  ideaX  and  cannot  but  be  adequate, 
since  it  ought  only  to  answer  that  power :  and  so  all  simple  ideas 
are  adequate.  It  is  true,  the  tnings  producing  in  us  these 
simple  ideas  are  but  few  of  them  denominated  by  us,  as  if  they 
were  only  the  causes  of  them ;  but  as  if  those  ideas  were  real 
bein£9  in  them.  For  though  fire  be  called  ''painful  to  the 
touch,"  whereby  is  signified  the  power  of  producing  in  us  the 
idea  of  pain ;  yet  it  is  denominated  also  ''  light,"  and  ''  hot  ;**  as 
if  light  and  heat  were  really  something  in  the  fire  more  than  a 
power  to  excite  these  ideas  in  us ;  and  therefore  are  called  quali-^ 
ties  in  or  of  the  fire.  But  these  being  nothing,  in  truth,  but 
powers  to  excite  such  ideas  in  us,  I  must  in  that  sense  be  under- 
stood when  I  speak  of  secondary  qualities,  as  being  in  things ;  or 
of  iheir  ideas,  as  being  in  the  oojects  that  excite  them  in  us ; 
mch  ways  of  speaking,  though  accommodated  to  the  vulgar 
notions,  without  which  one  cannot  be  well  understood,  yet  truly 
signify  nothing  but  those  powers  which  are  in  things  to  exoite 
certain  seuiiations  or  ideas  in  us ;  since,  were  there  no  fit  organs 
to  reoeive  the  impressions  fire  makes  on  the  sight  and  touch,  nor 
9k  mind  joined  to  those  ox^ians  to  receive  the  ideas  of  light  and 
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heat,  by  those  impressions  from  the  fire  or  the  snn,  there  would 
yet  be  no  more  light  or  heat  in  the  woild  than  there  would  be 
pain  if  there  were  no  sensible  creature  to  feel  it,  though  the  sun 
should  continue  just  as  it  is  now,  and  Mount  iEtna  fliune  higher 
than  ever  it  did.  Solidity,  and  extension,  and  the  termination 
of  it,  figure,  with  motion  and  rest,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas, 
would  be  really  in  the  world  as  they  are,  whether  there  were  any 
sensible  being  to  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  therefore  those  we 
have  reason  to  Iook  on  as  the  real  modifications  of  matter,  and 
such  as  are  the  exciting  causes  of  all  our  various  sensations  from 
bodie&  But  this  being  an  inquiry  not  belonging  to  this  place,  I 
shall  enter  no  farther  into  it,  but  proceed  to  show  what  complex 
ideas  are  adequate,  and  what  not. 

3.  Modes  are  all  adequate, — Secondly,  Our  complex  ideas  of 
modes,  being  voluntary  collections  of  simple  ideas  which  the  mind 
puts  together,  without  reference  to  any  real  archetypes  or 
standing  patterns  existing  any  where,  are  and  cannot  but  be 
adequate  ideas.  Because  they,  not  being  intended  for  copies  of 
things  really  existing,  but  for  archetypes  made  by  the  mind  to 
rank  and  denominate  things  by,  cannot  want  any  thing ;  they 
having  each  of  them  that  combination  of  ideas,  and  thereby  that 
perfection,  which  the  mind  intended  they  should :  so  that  the 
mind  acquietfces  in  them,  and  can  find  nothing  wanting.  Thus 
by  havinff  the  idea  of  a  figure  with  three  sides  meeting  at  three 
anffles,  I  have  a  complete  idea,  wherein  I  require  nothmg  else  to 
make  it  perfect.  That  the  mind  is  satisfied  with  the  perfection 
of  this  its  idea,  is  plain  in  that  it  does  not  conceive  that  any 
understanding  hath  or  can  have  a  more  complete  or  perfect  idea 
of  that  thing  it  signifies  by  the  word  ''  triangle,*'  supposing  it  to 
exist,  than  itself  has  in  that  complex  idea  of  three  sides  and  three 
angles ;  in  which  is  contained  ail  that  is  or  can  be  essential  to  it, 
or  necessary  to  complete  it,  wherever  or  however  it  exists.  But 
in  our  ideas  of  substances  it  is  otherwise.  For,  there,  desiring 
to  copy  things  as  they  really  do  exist,  and  to  represent  to  our- 
selves that  constitution  on  which  all  their  properties  depend,  we 
perceive  our  ideas  attain  not  that  perfection  we  intend :  we  find 
they  still  want  something  we  should  be  glad  were  in  them ;  and 
80  are  all  inadequate.  But  mixed  modes  and  relations,  being 
archetypes  without  patterns,  and  so  having  nothing  to  represent 
but  themselves,  cannot  but  be  adequate,  every  thing  being  so  to 
itself.  He  that  at  first  p|it  together  the  idea  of  danger  perceived, 
absence  of  disorder  from  fear,  sedate  consideration  of  what  was 
justly  to  be  done,  and  executing  of  that  without  disturbance  or 
being  deterred  by  the  danger  of  it,  had  certainly  in  his  mind  that 
complex  idea  made  up  of  that  combination ;  and  intending  it  to 
be  nothing  else  but  what  it  is,  nor  to  have  in  it  any  other  simple 
ideas  but  what  it  hath,  it  could  not  also  but  be  an  adequate  idea : 
and,  laying  this  up  in  his  memory,  with  the  name  *'  courage  ** 
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annexed  to  it,  to  signify  it  to  others,  and  denominate  from  thenoe 
anj  action  he  should  ohserve  to  agree  with  it,  had  thereby  a 
standard  to  measure  and  denominate  actions,  by,  as  they  agreed 
to  it  This  idea  thus  made,  and  laid  up  for  a  pattern,  must 
necessarily  be  adequate,  being  referred  to  nothing  else  but  itself 
nor  made  by  any  other  original  but  the  good-liUng  and  will 
him  that  first  made  this  combination. 

4  Mode8  in  reference  to  settled  names,  may  he  vnadeqwUe^^lxif^ 
deed,  another,  coming  after,  and  in  conversation  learning  from 
him  the  word  '^  courage,'*  may  make  an  idea,  to  which  he  gives 
that  name  "courage*'  diflferent  from  what  the  first  author 
applied  it  to,  and  has  in  his  mind  when  he  uses  it.  And  in  this 
case,  if  he  designs  that  his  idea  in  thinking  should  be  conform- 
able to  the  other's  idea,  as  the  name  he  uses  in  speaking  is  con- 
formable in  sound  to  his  fi*om  whom  he  learned  it,  his  idea  may 
be  very  wrong  and  inadequate.  Because  in  this  case,  making 
the  other  man's  idea  the  pattern  of  his  idea  in  thinking,  as  the 
other  man's  word  or  sound  is  the  pattern  of  his  in  speaking,  his 
idea  is  so  far  defective  and  inadequate,  as  it  is  distant  from  the 
archetype  and  pattern  he  refers  it  to,  and  intends  to  express  and 
signify  oy  the  name  he  uses  for  it ;  which  name  he  would  have 
to  be  a  sign  of  the  other  man's  idea  (to  which,  in  its  proper  use, 
it  is  primarily  annexed),  and  of  his  own  sa  agreeing  to  it  ;  to 
which  if  his  own  does  not  exactly  correspond,  it  is  fieinlty  and 
inadequate. 

5.  Therefore  these  complex  ideas  of  modes,  when  they  are 
referred  by  the  mind,  and  mtended  to  correspond,  to  the  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  some  other  intelligent  being,  expressed  by  the  names 
we  applv  to  them,  they  may  m  very  deficient,  wrong,  and  inade- 
quate ;  oecause  they  agree  not  to  that  which  the  mind  designs 
to  be  their  archetype  and  pattern ;  in  which  respect  only  an  idea 
of  modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfect,  or  inadequate.  Ana  on  this 
account,  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  the  most  liable  to  be  faulty 
of  any  other ;  but  this  refers  more  to  proper  speaking,  than 
knowing  right. 

6.  lo^as  ofsubstaT^ces^  <zs  re/erred  to  real  essences,  not  adequate, 
— Thirdly,  What  ideas  we  have  of  substances,  I  have  above 
showed.  Now,  those  ideas  have  in  the  mind  a  double  reference 
(1.)  Sometimes  they  are  referred  to  a  supposed  real  essence  of 
each  species  of  thinga  (2.)  Sometimes  they  are  only  designed 
to  be  pictures  and  representations  in  the  mind  of  things  that  do 
exist  by  ideas  of  those  qualities  that  are  discoverable  in  them. 
In  both  which  ways,  these  copies  of  those  originals  and  arche- 
types are  imperfect  and  inadequate. 

first.  It  is  usual  for  men  to  make  the  names  of  substances 
stand  for  things,  as  supposed  to  have  certain  real  essences,  whereby 
they  are  of  this  or  that  spedes :  and  names  standing  for  nothing 
but  the  ideas  that  are  in  men's  minds,  they  must  oonsequentlv 
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refer  their  ideas  to  such  real  essences  as  to  their  archetypes.  That 
men  (especially  such  as  have  been  bred  up  in  the  learning  taught 
in  this  part  of  the  world)  do  suppose  certain  specific  essences  of 
substances,  which  each  individual,  in  its  sevend  kinds,  is  made 
conformable  to  and  partakes  of,  is  so  far  from  needing  proo^  that 
it  will  be  thought  strange  if  any  one  should  do  otherwise.  And 
thus  they  ordinarily  apply  the  specific  names  they  rank  particular 
substances  under,  to  things,  as  distinguished  by  such  specific  real 
essences,  Wlio  is  there  almost  who  would  not  take  it  amiss  if  it 
should  be  doubted  whether  he  called  himself  ''  man  *'  with  any 
other  meaning  than  as  having  the  real  essence  of  a  man  t  And 
yet  if  you  demand  what  those  real  essences  are,  it  is  plain  men 
are  ignorant,  and  know  them  not.  From  whence  it  follows,  that 
the  ideas  they  have  in  their  minds,  being  referred  to  real  essences, 
as  to  archetypes  which  are  unknown,  must  be  so  far  from  being 
adequate,  that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  any  representation 
of  them  at  all.  The  complex  ideas  we  have  of  substances  are,  as 
it  has  been  shown,  certain  collections  of  simple  ideas  that  have 
been  observed  or  supposed  constantly  to  exist  together.  But  such 
a  complex  idea  cannot  be  the  real  essence  of  any  substance ;  for 
then  the  properties  we  discover  in  that  body  would  depend  on  that 
complex  idea,  and  be  dedudble  from  it,  and  their  necessary  con- 
nexion with  it  be  known ;  as  all  properties  of  a  triangle  depend 
on,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  disooveraole,  are  deducible  from,  the 
complex  idea  of  three  lines,  including  a  space.  But  it  is  plain, 
that  in  our  complex  ideas  of  substances  are  not  contained  such 
ideas  on  which  all  the  other  aualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  them 
do  depend.  The  common  idea  men  have  of  iron,  is  a  body  of  a 
certain  colour,  weight,  and  hardness;  and  a  property  that  they  look 
on  as  belonging  to  it  is  malleableness.  But  yet  this  property 
has  no  necessary  connexion  with  that  complex  idea,  or  any  part 
of  it :  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  think,  that  malleableness 
depends  on  that  colour,  weieht,  and  hardness,  than  that  that 
colour  or  that  weight  depends  on  its  malleableness.  And  yet, 
though  we  know  nothing  of  these  real  essences,  there  is  nothing 
more  ordinary  than  that  men  should  attribute  the  sorts  of  things 
to  such  essences.  The  particular  parcel  of  matter  which  makes 
the  ring  I  have  on  my  finger,  is  forwardly,  by  most  men,  supposed 
to  have  a  real  essence,  whereby  it  is  gold ;  and  firom  whence 
those  qualities  flow  which  I  find  in  it,  viz.,  its  peculiar  colour, 
weight,  hardness,  fusibility,  fixedness,  and  change  of  colour,  upon 
a  slight  touch  of  mercury.  &a  This  essence,  from  which  all  these 
properties  fiow,  when  I  inquire  into  it,  and  search  after  it,  I 
pl^mly  perceive  I  cannot  discover :  the  farthest  I  can  go  is  only 
to  presume,  that,  it  being  nothing  but  body,  its  real  essence  or 
internal  constitution,  on  which  these  aualities  depend,  can  be 
nothing  but  the  figure,  size,  and  connexion  of  its  solid  parte ;  of 
neither  of  which  having  any  distinct  perception  at  all,  I  can 
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have  no  idea  of  its  essence,  which  ts  the  cansd  that  It  has  tliat 
particular  shining  yellowness,  a  greater  weight  than  any  thing  I 
Know  of  the  same  bulk,  and  a  fitness  to  have  its  colour  changed 
by  the  touch  of  quicksilyer.  If  any  one  will  say  that  the  real 
essence  and  internal  oonstitation,  on  which  these  properties 
depend,  is  not  the  figure,  size,  and  arrangement  or  connexion  of 
its  solid  parts,  but  something  else,  called  its  "  particular  form  ;'* 
I  am  fiu'ther  from  haying  any  idea  of  its  real  essence  than  I  was 
before  ;  for  I  haye  an  idea  of  figure,  size,  and  situation  of  solid 
parts  in  general,  though  I  haye  none  of  the  particular  figure,  size, 
or  putting  together  of  parts,  whereby  the  aualities  above-men- 
tioned are  produced ;  which  qualities  I  find  in  that  particular 
f  larcel  of  matter  that  is  on  my  finger,  and  not  in  another  parcel 
of  matter  with  which  I  cut  the  pen  I  write  with.  But  when  I 
am  told  that  something  besides  the  figure,  size,  and  posture  of 
the  solid  parts  of  that  body  is  its  essence,  something  called 
''  substantial  form ;  **  of  that,  I  confess,  I  have  no  idea  at  all,  but 
only  of  the  sound,  **  form  ;  '*  which  is  far  enough  from  an  idea 
of  its  real  essence  or  constitution.  The  like  ignorance  as  I  have 
of  the  real  essence  of  this  particular  substance,  I  have  also  of  the 
real  essence  of  all  other  natural  ones :  of  which  essences,  I  confess, 
I  have  no  distinct  ideas  at  all ;  and  I  am  apt  to  suppose  others, 
when  they  examine  their  own  knowledge,  will  find  in  themselves, 
in  this  one  point,  the  same  sort  of  ignorance. 

7.  Now  then,  when  men  apply  to  this  particular  parcel  of 
matter  on  my  finger  a  general  name  already  in  use,  and  denomi- 
nate it  "gold,"  do  they  not  ordinarily  or  are  they  not  understood 
to  give  it  that  name  as  belonging  to  particular  species  of  bodies, 
having  a  real  internal  essence ;  by  having  of  which  essence,  this 
particular  substance  comes  to  be  of  that  species,  and  to  be  called 
oy  that  name  t  If  it  be  so,  as  it  is  plain  it  is,  the  name,  by  which 
things  are  marked  as  having  that  essence,  must  be  referred  pri- 
marily to  that  essence ;  and  consequently  the  idea  to  which  that 
name  is  given  must  be  referred  also  to  that  essence,  and  be 
intended  to  represent  it.  Which  essence,  since  they  who  so  use 
the  names  know  not,  their  ideas  of  substances  must  be  all  inade- 
quate in  that  respect,  as  not  containing  in  them  that  real  essence 
which  the  mind  intends  they  should. 

8.  Ideas  of  substanoet,  cu  collections  of  their  mialities,  are  all 
inadeqitate. — Secondly,  Those  who,  neglecting  that  useless  sup- 
position of  unknown  real  essences  whereby  they  are  distinguished, 
endeavour  to  copy  the  substances  that  exist  in  the  world  by  putting 
together  the  ideas  of  those  sensible  qualities  which  are  found 
co-existing  in  them,  though  they  come  much  nearer  a  likeness 
of  them,  than  those  who  imagine  they-know-not-what  real  specific 
essences  ;  yet  they  arrive  not  at  perfectly  adequate  ideas  of  those 
substances  they  would  thus  copy  into  their  minds ;  nor  do 
those  copies  exactly  and  fully  contain  all  that  is  to  be  found  in 
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their  archetypes.  Because  those  qaalities  and  powers  of  sub- 
stances,  whereof  we  make  their  complex  ideas,  are  so  many  and 
yarious  that  no  man*s  complex  idea  contains  them  alL  That  our 
complex  ideas  of  substances  do  not  contain  in  them  all  the  simple 
ideas  that  are  united  in  the  things  themselyes,  is  evident,  in  that 
men  do  rarely  put  into  their  complex  idea  of  any  lubBtanee  all 
the  simple  ideas  they  do  know  to  exist  in  it.  Because  endea- 
vouring to  make  the  signification  of  their  specific  names  as  clear 
and  as  little  cumbersome  as  they  can,  they  make  their  specific 
ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substances,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  few  of 
those  simple  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  them :  but  these 
having  no  original  precedency  or  right  to  be  put  in  and  make 
the  specific  idea,  more  than  others  that  are  left  out,  it  is  plain 
that,  both  these  wa^s,  our  ideas  of  substances  are  deficient  and 
inadequate.  The  simple  ideas,  whereof  we  make  our  complex 
ones  of  substances,  are  all  of  them  (bating  only  the  figure  and 
bulk  of  some  sorts)  powers ;  which  beiug  relations  to  other  sub- 
stances, we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  Imow  all  the  powers  that 
are  in  any  one  body,  till  we  have  tried  what  changes  it  is  fitted 
to  give  to,  or  receive  from,  other  substances  in  their  several 
ways  of  application :  which  bein^  impossible  to  be  tried  upon 
any  one  hody,  much  less  upon  all,  it  is  mipossible  we  should  have 
adequate  ideas  of  any  substance  made  up  of  a  collection  of  all  its 
propei-ties, 

9.  Whosoever  first  lit  on  a  parcel  of  that  sort  of  substance  we 
denote  by  the  word  *'  gold,"  could  not  rationaUy  take  the  bulk 
and  figure  he  observed  in  that  lump  to  depend  on  its  real  essence 
or  iuternal  constitution.  Therefore  those  never  went  into  his 
idea  of  that  species  of  body  ;  but  its  peculiar  colour,  perhaps,  and 
weight,  were  the  first  he  abstracted  from  it  to  make  the  complex 
idea  of  that  species :  which  both  are  but  powers ;  the  one  to 
affect  our  eyes  after  such  a  manner,  and  to  produce  in  us  that 
idea  we  call  ^  yellow  ;"  and  the  other  to  force  upwards  any  other 
body  of  equal  bulk,  they  being  put  into  a  pair  of  equal  scales  one 
against  another.  Another  pernaps  added  to  these,  the  ideas  of 
fusibility  and  fixedness,  two  other  passive  powers  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  fire  upon  it ;  another,  its  ductility  and  solubility 
in  apia  regia,  two  other  powers  relating  to  the  operation  of  other 
bodies  in  changing  its  outward  figure  or  separation  of  it  into 
insensible  parts.  These,  or  part  of  these  put  together,  usually 
make  the  complex  idea  in  men's  minds  of  that  sort  of  body  we 
call  "gold." 

10.  But  no  one  who  hath  considered  the  properties  of  bodies 
in  general,  or  this  sort  in  particular,  can  doubt  that  this,  callcMi 
*^  gold,'*  has  infinite  other  properties  not  contained  in  that  com- 
plex idea.  Some  who  have  examined  this  species  more  accurately 
could,  I  believe,  enumerate  ten  times  as  many  properties  in  gold, 
all  of  them  as  inseparable  from  its  internal  constitutioni  as  its 
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colour  or  weight :  and  it  is  probable  if  any  one  who  knew  all  the 
properties  that  are  by  divers  men  known  of  this  metal,  there 
would  an  hundred  times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of 
sold,  as  any  one  man  yet  has  in  his  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  that  not 
be  tihe  thousandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  discovered  in  it :  the 
changes  which  that  one  body  is  apt  to  receive  and  make  in  other 
bodies,  upon  due  application,  exceeding  far,  not  only  what  we 
know,  but  what  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Which  will  not  appear 
so  much  a  paradox  to  any  one  who  will  but  consider  how  £Eir  men 
are  yet  from  knowing  aU  the  properties  of  that  one  ^no  very 
compound)  figure,  a  triangle  ;  though  it  be  no  small  number  that 
are  already  by  mathematicians  discovered  of  it. 

11.  Ideas  of  mbttanceSf  cu  eoUedions  of  their  qualitiea,  are  all 
wadequate."-^  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  suostances  are  im- 
perfect and  inadequate.  Which  would  be  so  also  in  mathematical 
ngures,  if  we  were  to  have  our  complex  ideas  of  them  only  by 
collecting  their  properties  in  reference  to  other  ficures.  How  un- 
certain and  imperfect  would  our  ideas  be  of  an  eUipeis,  if  we  had 
no  other  idea  of  it  but  some  few  of  its  properties  1  Whereas,  hav- 
ing in  our  plain  idea  the  whole  essence  of  that  figure,  we  from 
thence  discover  those  properties^  and  demonstratively  see  how 
they  flow  and  are  inseparable  from  it 

12.  Simple  ideas  inrvwtk,  andadeguate. — ^Thus  the  mind  has  three 
sorts  of  abstract  ideas,  or  nominal  essences : 

First,  Simple  ideas  which  are  Ixiw*,  or  "copies;"  but  yet 
certainly  adequate.  Because  being  intended  to  express  nothing 
but  the  power  in  things  to  produce  in  the  mind  such  a  sensation, 
that  sensation,  when  it  is  produced,  cannot  but  be  the  effect  of 
that  power.  So  the  paper  I  write  on,  having  the  power,  in  the 
light  (I  speak  according  to  the  common  notion  of  light),  to  pro- 
duce in  me  the  sensation  which  I  call  <' white,"  it  cannot  but  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  power  in  something  without  the  mind,  since 
the  mind  has  not  the  power  to  produce  any  such  idea  in  itself ; 
and  being  meant  for  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  such  a  power, 
that  simple  idea  is  real  and  adeuuate :  the  sensation  of  '*  white  " 
in  my  nund  being  the  effect  of  that  power  which  is  in  the  paper 
to  produce  it,  is  perfectly  adequate  to  that  power ;  or  else  that 
power  would  produce  a  different  idea. 

13.  Idecu  of  substances  are  ixTvira,  inadequate.  Secondly,  The 
complex  ideas  of  substances  are  ectypes  or  ^copies,"  too  ;  but  not 
perfect  ones,  not  adequate ;  which  is  very  evident  to  the  mind, 
in  that  it  plainly  perceives  that  whatever  collection  of  simple 
ideas  it  makes  of  any  substance  that  exists,  it  cannot  be  sure  that 
it  exactly  answers  all  that  are  in  that  substance :  since,  not  hav- 
ing trie<l  all  the  operations  of  all  other  substances  upon  it,  and 
found  all  the  alterations  it  would  receive  from  or  cause  in  other 
substances,  it  cannot  have  an  exact  adequate  collection  of  all  its 
active  and  passive  capacities ;  and  so  not  have  an  adequate  com- 
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plez  idea  of  the  powera  of  any  substance  existing  and  its  relar 
ttons,  which  is  that  sort  of  complex  idea  of  substances  we  have. 
And  after  all,  if  we  could  hare,  and  actually  had,  in  our  complex 
idea,  an  exact  collection  of  all  the  secondary  qualities  or  powers 
of  any  substance,  we  should  not  yet  thereby  hare  an  idea  of  the 
essence  of  that  thing.  For  since  the  powers  or  qualities  that  are 
observable  by  us  are  not  the  real  essence  of  that  substance,  but 
depend  on  it,  and  flow  from  it,  any  collection  whatsoever  of  tiiese 
qualities  cannot  be  the  real  essence  of  that  thin?.  Whereby  it  is 
plain  that  our  ideas  of  substances  are  not  adequate ;  are  not 
what  the  mind  intends  them  to  be.  Besides,  a  man  has  no  idea 
of  substance  in  general,  nor  knows  what  substance  is  in  itselC 

14.  Ideas  of  modes  and  rdations  are  archetypes^  and  eannoi  but 
he  adequate. — ^Thirdly,  Complex  ideas  of  modes  and  relations 
are  o^ginals  and  archetypes ;  are  not  copies,  nor  made  after  the 
pattern  of  any  real  existence,  to  which  the  mind  intends  them  to 
oe  conformable,  and  exactly  to  answer.  These  being  such  col- 
lections of  simple  ideas  that  the  mind  itself  puts  togeiher,  and 
such  collections  that  each  of  them  contains  in  it  precisely  all 
that  the  mind  intends  it  should,  they  are  archetypes  and  essences 
of  modes  that  may  exist ;  and  so  are  designed  only  for  and 
belong  only  to  such  modes  as,  when  they  do  exist,  have  an  exact 
conformity  with  those  complex  ideas.  The  ideas  thereof  of 
modes  and  relations  cannot  but  be  adequate. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

OF  TBTJB  AKD  FALSE  n>EA& 

1.  TrtUha/iidfaledu»dpropedyhdongtopro^  — ^Though 
truth  and  falsehood  belong,  in  propriety  of  speech,  only  to  propo- 
sitions, yet  ideas  are  oftentimes  termed  ''  true  or  fiiise,**  (as  what 
words  are  there  that  are  not  used  with  great  latitude,  and  with 
some  deviation  from  their  strict  and  proper  significations  t) 
though  I  think,  that  when  ideas  themselves  are  termed  **  true  or 
false,  there  is  still  some  secret  or  tacit  proposition  which  is  the 
foundation  of  that  denomination :  as  we  shall  see,  if  we  examine 
the  particular  occasions  wherein  they  come  to  be  called  ^true  or 
fiftlse.'*  'In  all  which  we  shall  find  some  kind  of  affirmation  or 
negation,  which  is  the  reason  of  that  denomination.  For  our 
ideas  being  nothing  but  bare  appearances  or  perceptions  in  our 
minds,  cannot  properly  and  simply  in  themselves  oe  said  to  be 
true  or  false,  no  more  than  a  single  name  of  any  thing  can  be 
said  to  be  true  or  false. 

2.  Metaphysical  truth  contains  a  tacit  proposition, — Ind*»ed. 
both  ideas  and  words  may  be  said  to  be  true  m  a  metaphysical 
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^"•enso  of  the  word  "truth,"  as  all  other  thiogs  that  any  way 
exist  are  said  to  be  true ;  t.  «.,  really  to  be  such  as  thej  exist. 
Though  in  things  called  '^trae**  even  in  that  sense,  there  is, 
perhaps,  a  secret  reference  to  onr  ideas,  looked  npon  as  the 
standards  of  that  truth,  which  amounts  to  a  mental  proposition, 
though  it  be  usually  not  taken  notice  o£ 

3.  No  ideoy  cu  an  appearanoe  in  the  mind,  true  or  false. — Bat  it 
is  not  in  that  metaphysical  sense  of  truth  which  we  inquire  here, 
when  we  examine  whether  our  ideas  are  capable  of  being  true 
or  false ;  but  in  the  more  ordinary  acceptation  of  those  words. 

'  and  so,  I  say,  that  the  ideas  in  our  minds  being  only  so  many 
perceptions  or  appearances  there,  none  of  them  are  fiilse ;  the 
idea  of  a  centaur  having  no  more  falsehood  in  it,  when  it 
appears  in  our  minds,  than  the  name  "  centaur  "  has  falsehood  in 
i^  when  it  k  pronounced  by  our  mouths,  or  written  on  paper. 
For,  truth  or  falsehood  lying  always  in  some  affirmation  or  ne« 
gation,  mental  or  verbal,  our  ideas  are  not  capable,  any  of  them, 
of  being  false,  till  the  mind  passes  some  judgment  on  them ;  that 
is,  affirms  or  denies  something  of  them. 

4.  Ideas  referred  to  any  thing  may  be  true  or  false. — Whenever 
the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  any  thing  extraneous  to  them, 
they  are  then  capable  to  be  called  true  or  felse.  Because  the 
mind  in  such  a  reference  makes  a  tacit  supposition  of  their  con- 
formity to  that  thing :  which  supposition,  as  it  happens  to  be 
true  or  false,  so  the  ideas  themselves  come  to  be  denominated* 
The  most  usual  cases  wherein  this  happens  are  these  following : 

5.  Other  men's  ideas,  real  existence,  and  supposed  real  essences, 
are  vhai  men  usually  refer  ideas  to. — First,  When  the  mind 
supposes  any  idea  it  has  conformable  to  that  in  other  men's 
minds,  called  by  the  same  common  name  ;  v.  g.,  when  the  mind 
intends  or  judges  its  ideas  of  justice,  temperance,  religion,  to  be 
the  same  with  what  other  men  give  those  names  to. 

Secondly,  When  the  mind  supposes  any  idea  it  has  in  itself  to 
oe  conformable  to  some  real  existence.  Thus  the  two  ideas  of  a 
man  and  a  centaur,  supposed  to  be  the  ideas  of  real  snbstances, 
are  the  one  true  ana  the  other  false ;  the  one  having  a  conformity 
to  what  has  really  existed,  the  other  not. 

Thirdly,  When  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  that  real 
eonstitution  and  essence  of  any  thing,  whereon  all  its  properties 
depend :  and  thus  the  greatest  part,  if  not  all  our  ideas  of  sub* 
stances,  are&lse. 

6l  The  cause  cf  such  references. — ^These  suppositions  the  mind 
is  very  apt  tacitly  to  make  concerning  its  own  ideas.  But  yet, 
if  we  will  examine  it,  we  shall  find  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  only, 
concerning  its  abstract  complex  ideas.  For  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  mind  being  towards  knowledge,  and  finding  that,  if  it 
should  proceed  by  and  dwell  upon  only  particular  things,  its 
progress  would  be  very  slow,  and  its  work  endless :  therefore  to 
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Bhorten  ito  way  to  knowledge,  and  make  each  perception  thi 
more  comprehensive,  the  first  thing  it  does,  as  the  fountiation  o» 
the  easier  enlarging  its  knowledge,  either  by  contemplation  oi 
the  things  themselves  that  it  would  know,  or  conference  with 
others  about  them,  is  to  bind  them  into  bundles,  and  rank  them 
so  into  sorts,  that  what  knowledge  it  gets  of  any  of  them,  it  may 
thereby  with  assurance  extend  to  all  of  that  sort ;  and  so  advance 
by  larger  steps  in  that  which  is  its  great  business,  knowledge. 
This,  as  I  have  elsewhere  showed,  is  the  reason  why  we  collect 
things  under  comprehensive  ideas,  with  names  annexed  to  them, 
into  ffeneraand  species,  L  e.,  into  *' kinds"  and  ''sorts.*' 

7.  If  therefore  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  motions  of  the 
mind,  and  observe  that  course  it  usually  takes  in  its  way  to 
knowledge,  we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  the  mind,  having  got  any 
idea  which  it  thinks  it  may  nave  use  of,  either  in  contemplation 
or  discourse,  the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  abstract  it,  and  then  get 
a  name  to  it ;  and  so  lay  it  up  in  its  storehouse,  the  memory,  as 
containing  the  essence  of  a  sort  of  things  of  which  that  name  is 
always  to  be  the  mark.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  may  often  observe, 
that  when  any  one  sees  a  new  thing  of  a  kind  that  he  knows  not^ 
he  presently  asks  what  it  is,  meaning  bv  that  inquiry  nothing  but 
the  name  ;  as  if  the  name  carried  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the 
species,  or  the  essence  of  it,  whereof  it  is  indeed  used  as  the  mark, 
and  is  generally  supposed  annexed  to  it 

8.  7%e  cause  of  such  references. — But  this  abstract  idea 
being  something  in  the  mind  between  the  thing  that  exists,  and 
the  name  that  is  given  to  it,  it  is  in  our  ideas  that  both  the 
rightness  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  propriety  or  intelligibleness 
of  our  speaking,  consists.  And  hence  it  is  that  men  are  so  for- 
ward to  suppose  that  the  abstract  ideas  they  have  in  their  minds, 
are  such  as  agree  to  the  things  existing  without  them,  to  which 
they  are  referred ;  and  are  ttie  same  also  to  which  the  namSs 
they  give  them  do,  by  the  use  and  propriety  of  that  language, 
belonff.  For,  without  this  double  conformity  of  their  ideas,  they 
find  they  should  both  think  amiss  of  things  in  themselves,  and 
talk  of  them  unintelligibly  to  others. 

9.  Simple  ideas  may  hefalse^  in  reference  to  others  of  the  same 
name,  but  are  least  liable  to  be  so. — First,  then,  I  say,  that  when 
the  truth  of  our  ideas  is  judged  of  by  the  conformity  they  have  • 
to  the  ideas  which  other  men  have  and  commonly  signify  by  the 
same  name,  they  may  be  any  of  them  false.  But  yet  simple  ideas 
are  least  of  all  liable  to  be  so  mistaken :  because  a  man  by  his 
senses,  and  every  day's  observation,  may  easily  satisfy  himself 
what  the  simple  ideas  are  which  their  several  names  that  are  iu 
common  use  stand  for,  they  )iemg  but  few  in  number,  and  such 
»s,  if  he  doubts  or  mistakes  in,  he  may  easily  rectify  by  the  ob- 
jects they  are  to  be  found  in.  Therefore  it  is  seldom  that  any 
one  mistakes  in  his  names  of  simple  ideas,  or  applies  the  name 
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**  red  **  to  the  idea  of  *'  green,"  or  the  name  "  sweet  **  to  the  idea 
*^  bitter^."  much  less  are  men  apt  to  confound  the  names  of  ideas 
belonging  to  different  senses,  and  call  a  colour  by  the  name  of  a 
taste,  &c,  whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  simple  ideas  they  call 
by  any  name  are  commonly  the  same  that  others  have  and  mean 
when  they  use  the  same  names. 

10.  Ideas  of  mixed  modes  most  liable  to  he  false  in  this  seme, — 
Complex  ideas  are  much  more  liable  to  be  false  in  this  respect ; 
and  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  much  more  than  those  of 
substances :  because  in  substances  (especially  those  which  the 
common  and  unborrowed  names  of  any  language  are  applied  to/ 
some  remarkable  sensible  qualities,  serving  ordinarilv  to  distin- 
guish one  sort  from  another,  easily  preserve  those  who  take  any 
care  in  the  use  of  their  words  from  applying  them  to  sorts  of  sub- 
stances to  which  they  do  not  at  all  belong.  But  in  mixed  modes 
we  are  much  more  uncertain,  it  being  not  so  easy  to  determine 
of  several  actions  whether  they  are  to  be  called  *' justice**  or 
"  cruelty,"  "  liberality"  or  "  prodigality."  And  so,  in  referring 
our  ideas  to  those  of  other  men  called  by  the  same  names,  ours 
may  be  false ;  and  the  idea  in  our  minds,  which  we  express  by 
the  word  ''justice,"  may,  perhaps,  be  that  which  ought  to  have 
another  name. 

11,  Or  at  least  to  he  thouffht  false  ..^-But  whether  or  no  our  ideas 
of  mixed  modes  are  more  liable  than  any  sort  to  be  different 
from  those  of  other  men.  which  are  marked  by  the  same  names ; 
this  at  least  ia  certain,  tnat  this  sort  of  falsehood  is  much  more 
familiarly  attributed  to  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  than  to  any 
other.  When  a  man  is  thought  to  have  a  fake  idea  of  justice,  or 
gratitude,  or  glory,  it  is  for  no  other  reason  but  that  his  agrees 
not  with  the  ideas  which  each  of  those  names  are  the  signs  of  in 
other  men. 

*  12.  And  why. — The  reason  whereof  seems  to  me  to  be  this, 
that  the  abstract  ideas  of  mixed  modes  being  men*s  voluntary 
combinations  of  such  a  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas,  and  so 
the  essence  of  each  species  being  made  by  men  alone,  whereof 
we  have  no  other  sensible  stands^  existing  any  where  but  the 
name  itself,  or  the  definition  of  that  name  ;  we  have  nothing  else 
to  refer  these  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  to  as  a  standanl,  to 
which  we  would  conform  them,  but  the  ideas  of  those  who  are 
thought  to  use  those  names  in  their  most  proper  significations 
and  so,  as  our  ideas  conform  or  differ  from  them,  they  pass  for 
ti-ue  or  false.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  truth  orfalsehoou 
of  our  ideas  in  reference  to  their  names. 

13.  As  referred  to  real  existences^  none  of  otur  ideas  can  he  false, 
hut  those  0/ sitbstances, — Secondly,  As  to  the  truth  and  falsehood 
of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  the  real  existence  of  things,  when 
that  is  made  the  standard  of  their  truth,  none  of  them  can  be 
termed  false,  but  only  oiir  complex  ideas  of  substances. 
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14.  Firstj  Simple  tdeaa  in  thu  9en$e  not  fdlMy  and  why,  —First. 
Onr  simple  ideas  being  barely  sach  perceptions  as  €k>d  has  fitted 
tiB  to  receive,  and  given  power  to  external  objects  to  produce  in 
-QB  hj  established  laws  and  ways,  suitable  to  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  though  inoomprehensible  to  us ;  their  truth  consists  in 
nothing  else  but  in  such  appearances  as  are  produced  in  us,  and 
must  be  suitable  to  those  powers  he  has  placed  in  external 
objects,  or  else  they  could  not  be  produced  in  us :  and  thus 
answering  those  powers,  they  are,  what  they  should  be,  true  ideas. 
Nor  do  they  become  liable  to  any  imputation  of  fisilsehood,  if  the 
mind  (as  in  most  men  I  believe  it  does)  judges  these  ideas  to  be  in 
t^e  thmgs  themselves.  For  Gkxi,  in  his  wisdom,  having  set  them 
as  marks  of  distinction  in  things,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to 
discern  one  thing  from  another,  and  so  choose  any  of  them  for 
our  uses  as  we  have  occasion,  it  alters  not  the  nature  of  our  sim- 
ple idea,  whether  we  think  that  the  idea  of  blue  be  in  the  yiolet 
itself  or  in  our  mind  only ;  and  only  the  power  of  producing 
it  by  the  texture  of  its  parts,  reflecting  the  particles  of  light 
after  a  certain  manner,  to  be  in  the  violet  itself.  For  that  texture 
in  the  object,  by  a  regular  and  constant  operation,  producing  the 
same  idea  of  blue  in  u^  it  serves  us  to  distinguish,  by  our  eyes, 
that  from  any  other  thins,  whether  that  distinguishing  mark  as 
it  is  really  in  the  violet  t>e  only  a  peculiar  texture  of  parts,  or 
else  that  very  colour  the  idea  whereof  (which  is  in  us)  is  the 
exact  resemblance.  And  it  is  equally  from  that  appearance  to 
be  denominated  ^blue,**  whether  it  be  that  real  colour,  or  only 
a  peculiar  texture  in  it,  that  causes  in  us  that  idea :  since  the 
name  ''  blue  "  notes  properly  nothing  but  that  mark  of  distinc- 
tion that  is  in  a  violet,  discernible  only  by  our  eyes,  whatever 
it  consists  in,  that  beinff  beyond  our  capacities  distinctly  to 
know,  and,  perhaps,  would  be  of  less  use  to  us,  if  we  had  facul- 
ties to  discern. 

15.  Thouah  one  moaCi  idea  of  UtU  should  he  different  from 
a»ofAef'«.— Neither  would  it  carry  any  imputation  of  falsehood 
to  our  simple  ideas,  if,  by  the  different  structure  of  our  organs, 
it  were  so  ordered  that  the  same  object  should  produce  iu 
several  men's  minds  different  ideas  at  the  same  time  ;  9,  g.y  if 
the  idea  that  a  violet  produced  in  one  man's  mind  by  his  eyes 
were  the  same  that  a  marigold  produced  in  another  man's,  and 
viae  vend.  For  since  this  could  never  be  known  ;  because  one 
man's  mind  could  not  pass  into  another  man's  body,  to  perceive 
what  appearances  were  produced  by  those  organs ;  neither  tho 
ideas  hereby  nor  the  names  would  be  at  all  confounded,  or  any 
falsehood  be  in  either.  For,  all  things  that  had  the  texture  of  a 
violet  producing  constantly  the  idea  which  he  called  **  blue ;" 
and  those  which  had  the  texture  of  a  mariffold  producing  con- 
stantly the  idea  which  he  as  constantly  called  '^  yellow ;"  what- 
ever those  appearances  were  in  his  mind,  he  would  be  able  as 
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ref^ilarly  to  distinguish  things  for  his  use  by  those  appearances, 
and  understand  and  sienify  those  distinctions,  marked  by  the 
names  ''  blue  "  and  **  yellow,**  as  if  the  appearances,  or  ideas  in 
his  mind,  received  from  those  two  flowers^  were  exactly  the  same 
with  the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds*  I  am  nevertheless  very 
apt  to  think,  that  the  sensible  ideas  produced  by  any  object  in 
different  men's  minds  are  most  commonly  very  near  and  undis- 
eemibly  alika  For  which  opinion,  I  think,  there  might  be  many 
reasons  offered  :  but  that  being  besides  my  present  business,  I 
shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  them  ;  but  only  mind  him,  that 
the  contrary  supposition,  if  it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little  use 
either  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  or  conveniency 
of  life ;  and  so  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  examine  it. 

16.  Firtt,  SimpU  ideou  in  this  aense  not  falser  and  why. — From 
what  has  been  said  concerning  our  simple  ideas,  I  think  it 
evident,  that  our  simple  ideas  caa  none  of  them  be  false  in 
respect  of  things  existing  without  us.  For,  the  truth  of  these 
appearances,  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  consisting,  as  has  been 
said,  only  in  their  being  answerable  to  the  powers  in  external 
objects  to  produce  by  our  senses  such  appearances  .in  us,  and 
each  of  them  being  in  the  mind  such  as  it  is,  suitable  to  the 
power  that  produced  it^  and  which  alone  it  represents,  it  cannoti 
upon  that  account,  or  as  referred  to  such  a  pattern,  be  falsa 
Blue  or  yellow,  bitter  or  sweet,  can  never  be  false  ideas  ;  these 
perceptions  in  the  mind  are  just  such  as  they  are  there,  answer- 
ing  the  powers  appointed  by  God  to  produce  them ;  and 
so  are  truly  what  they  are,  and  are  intended  to  be.  Indeed, 
the  names  may  be  misapplied ;  but  that  in  this  respect  makes 
no  falsehood  in  the  ideas  :  as  if  a  man  ignorant  in  the  Eoglish 
tongue  should  call  purple  "  scarlet.** 

17.  Secondly,  Modes  not  false, — Secondly,  Neither  can  out 
complex  ideas  of  modes,  in  reference  to  the  essence  of  any  thing 
really  existing,  be  false.  Because  whatever  complex  idea  I  have 
of  any  mode,  it  hath  no  reference  to  any  pattern  existing,  and 
made  by  nature :  it  is  not  supposed  to  contain  in  it  any  other 
ideas  than  what  it  hath,  nor  to  represent  any  thing  but  such  a 
complication  of  ideas  as  it  does.  Thus  when  I  have  the  idea  o* 
such  an  action  of  a  man  who  forbears  to  afford  himself  such 
mea^  drink,  and  clothing,  and  other  conveniences  of  life  as  his 
riches  and  estate  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  and  his  station  te- 
quires,  I  have  no  false  idea ;  but  such  an  one  as  represents  an 
action,  either  as  I  find  or  imagine  it ;  and  so  is  capable  of  neither 
truth  nor  falsehood.  But  when  I  give  the  name  "  fru^lity  **  or 
virtue  to  this  action,  then  it  may  be  called  a  false  idea,  if  thereby 
it  be  supposed  to  agree  with  that  idea  to  which,  in  propriety  of 
speech,  the  name  of  "  frugality  "  doth  belong,  or  to  be  conformable 
to  that  law  which  is  the  standard  of  virtue  and  vice. 

la  Thirdly,  Ideas  of  substances^  when  false.— Thirdlj,  Oor 
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complex  ideas  of  snlistaiices,  beiug  all  referred  to  patterns  in 
things  themselves,  maj  be  &lse.  That  they  are  all  false  when 
looked  upon  as  the  representations  of  the  unknown  essences  of 
things,  is  so  evident  that  there  needs  nothing  to  be  said  of  it.  I 
rhall  therefore  pass  over  that  chimerical  supposition,  and  consider 
them  as  collections  of  simple  ideas  in  the  mind,  taken  from  com- 
binations of  simple  ideas  existing  together  constantly  in  things, 
of  which  patterns  they  are  the  supposed  copies :  and  in  this 
reference  of  them  to  the  existence  of  things^  they  are  false  ideas : 
(1.^  When  they  put  together  simple  ideas,  which  in  the  real 
existence  of  things  have  no  union ;  as  when  to  the  shape  and 
size  that  exist  together  in  a  horse,  is  joined  in  the  same  complex 
idea  the  power  of  barking  like  a  dog ;  which  three  ideas,  however 
put  together  into  one  in  the  mind,  were  never  united  in  nature  ; 
and  this  therefore  may  be  called  a  false  idea  of  a  horse.  (2.) 
Ideas  of  substances  are  in  this  respect  also  false,  when,  from  any 
collection  of  simple  ideas  that  do  always  exist  together,  there  is 
separated  by  a  direct  negation,  any  other  simple  idea  which  is 
constantly  joined  with  them.  Thus,  if  to  extension,  solidity, 
fusibility,  the  peculiar  weightiness,  and  yellow  colour  of  gold, 
any  one  join  in  his  thoughts  the  negation  of  a  greater  degree  of 
fixedness  than  is  in  lead  or  copper,  he  may  be  said  to  have  a 
false  complex  idea,  as  well  as  >vhen  he  joins  to  those  other  simple 
ones  the  idea  of  perfect,  absolute  fixedness.  For  either  way,  the 
complex  idea»  of  gold,  being  made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  have 
no  union  in  nature,  may  be  termed  false.  But  ii  he  leave  out  of 
this  his  complex  idea  that  of  fixedness  quite,  without  either 
actually  joining  to  or  separating  of  it  from  the  rest  in  his  mind, 
it  is,  I  think,  to  be  looked  on  as  an  inadequate  and  imperfect 
idea,  rather  than  a  false  one ;  since,  though  it  contains  not  all 
the  simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  nature,  yet  it  puts  none  to- 
gether but  what  do  really  exist  together. 

19.  TnUh  or  falsehood  always  supposes  affirmaiUm  or  negalion. 
—  TJiough,  in  compliance  with  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  I 
have  showed  in  what  sense  and  upon  what  ground  our  ideas  may 
be  sometimes  called  true  or  false ;  yet  if  we  will  look  a  little 
nearer  into  the  matter,  in  all  cases  where  any  idea  is  called  true 
or  false,  it  is  from  some  judgment  that'  the  mind  makes,  or  is 
supposed  to  make,  that  is  true  or  false.  For,  truth  or  falsehood 
being  never  without  some  affirmation  or  negation,  express  or 
tacit,  it  is  not  to  be  found  but  where  signs  are  joined  or  separated, 
according  to  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  things  they 
stand  for.  The  signs  we  chiefly  use  are  either  ideas  or  words 
wherewith  we  make  either  mental  or  verbal  propositions.  Truth 
lies  in  so  joining  or  separating  these  representatives  as  the  things 
they  stand  for  do  in  themselves  agree  or  disagree ;  and  flEdsehood 
in  the  contrary,  as  shall  be  more  fully  showed  hereafter. 

20.  Ideas  in  themselves  neither  true  nor  false. — ^Any  idea,  then, 
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whicli  V6  bare  in  our  minds,  whether  conformable  or  not  to  the 
existence  of  things,  or  to  any  ideas  in  the  minds  of  other  men, 
cannot  properly  for  this  alone  be  called  fisklse.  For  these  repre- 
sentations, if  they  have  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  reklly 
existing  in  things  without,  cannot  be  thought  false,  beinff  exact 
representations  of  something :  nor  yet  if  they  have  any  thing  in 
them  differing  from  the  reality  of  things,  can  they  properly  be 
said  to  be  false  representations  or  ideas  of  things  they  do  not 
represent.    But  the  mistake  and  falsehood  is, 

21.  But  anfalse^  First,  When  fudged  agreeable  to  another 
man^s  idea  wUhout  being  so. — First,  When  the  mind  having  any 
idea,  it  judges  and  concludes  it  the  same  that  is  in  other  men's 
minds,  signified  by  the  same  name ;  or  that  it  is  conformable  to 
the  ordinary,  received  signification  or  definition  of  that  word, 
when  indeed'  it  is  not :  which  is  the  most  usual  mistake  in  mixed 
modes,  though  other  ideas  also  are  liable  to  it. 

22.  Seoondlv,  When  judged  to  agree  to  real  existence^  when 
they  do  no<.— Secondly,  When  it  having  a  complex  idea  made 
up  of  such  a  collection  of  simple  ones  as  n&ture  never  puts  to- 
gether, it  judges  it  to  ame  to  a  species  of  creatures  really 
existing;  as  when  it  joins  the  weight  of  tin  to  the  colour, 
fusibility,  and  fixedness  of  gold. 

23.  Thirdly,  When  Judaea  adequate,  tnthotU  being  so, — ^Thirdly, 
When  in  its  complex  idea  it  has  united  a  certain  number  of 
simple  ideas  that  do  really  exist  together  in  some  sorts  of  crea- 
tures, but  has  also  left  out  others  as  much  inseparable,  it  judges 
this  to  be  a  perfect  complete  idea  of  a  sort  of  things  which  really 
it  is  not ;  v.  g.,  having  joined  the  ideas  of  substance,  yellow, 
malleable,  most  heavy,  and  fusible,  it  takes  that  complex  idea  to 
be  the  complete  idea  of  gold,  when  yet  its  peculiar  fixedness  and 
solubility  in  aqua  regia  are  as  inseparable  from  those  other  ideas 
or  qualities  of  that  body  as  they  are  one  from  another. 

2^.  Fourthly,'  When  judged  to  represent  the  real  essence. — 
Fourthly,  The  mistake  is  yet  greater  when  I  judge  that  this 
complex  idea  contains  in  it  the  real  essence  of  any  body  existing, 
when  at  least  it  contains  but  some  few  of  those  properties  whidi 
flow  from  its  real  essence  and  constitution.  I  say,  only  some  few 
of  those  properties ;  for,  those  properties  consisting  mostly  in  the 
active  and  passive  powers  it  has  in  reference  to  other  things,  all 
that  are  vulgarly  known  of  any  one  body,  and  of  which  the  com- 
plex idea  of  that  kind  of  things  is  usually  made,  are  but  a  very 
lew  in  comparison  of  what  a  man,  that  has  several  ways  tried 
and  examined  it,  knows  of  that  one  sort  of  things ;  and  all  that 
the  most  expert  man  knows  are  but  few  in  comparison  of  what 
are  really  in  that  body,  and  depend  on  its  internal  or  essential 
constitution.  The  essence  of  a  triangle  lies  in  a  very  little  com- 
pass,  consists  in  a  very  few  ideas  ;  three  lines,  including  a  space, 
make  up  that  essence :  but  the  properties  tuat  flow  from  this 
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essence  are  more  than  can  be  easily  known  or  enumerated  So 
I  imagine  it  is  in  substances :  their  real  essences  lie  in  a.  little 
compass ;  though  the  properties  flowing  from  that  internal  con- 
stitution are  endless. 

25.  Id¥Uy  when  f (die, — ^To  conclude  :  a  man  haTing  no  notion 
of  any  thing  without  him  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it  in  his  mind 
(which  idea  he  has  a  power  to  call  by  what  name  he  pleases),  he 
may,  indeed,  make  an  idea  neither  cmswering  the  reality  of 
thinss,  nor  agreeing  to  the  ideas  commonly  signified  by  other 
peo;3e*s  words ;  but  cannot  make  a  wrong  or  false  idea  of  a 
thing  which  is  no  otherwise  known  to  him  but  by  the  idea  he 
has  of  it ;  v.^.,  when  I  frame  an  idea  of  the  legtL  arms,  and  body 
of  a  man,  and  join  to  this  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  I  do  not  make 
a  fake  idea  of  any  thing ;  because  it  represents  nothing  without 
me.  But  when  I  call  it  a  '^  man  *  or  '^  Tartar,'*  and  imagine  it 
either  to  represent  some  real  being  without  me,  or  to  be  the 
same  idea  that  others  call  by  the  same  name ;  in  either  of  these 
cases  I  may  err.  And  upon  this  account  it  is  that  it  comes  to  be 
termed  a  "  false  idea  ;*'  though,  indeed,  the  falsehood  lies  not  in 
the  idea,  but  in  that  tacit  mental  proposition,  wherein  a  confor- 
mity and  resemblance  is  attributed  to  it  which  it  has  not  But 
yet,  if,  having  framed  such  an  idea  in  my  mind^  without  think- 
ing either  that  existence,  or  the  name  "man"  or  "Tartar,** 
belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it  "  man**  or  "  Tartar,*'  I  may  be  justly 
thought  fantastical  in  the  naming,  but  not  erroneous  in  my 
judgment,  nor  the  idea  any  way  fabe. 

26.  More  properly  to  he  called  "  right  ^  or**  iwxwi^."~Upon  the 
whole  matter,  I  thmk,  that  our  ideas,  as  they  are  considered  by 
the  mind,  either  in  reference  to  the  proper  signification  of  their 
names,  or  in  reference  to  the  reality  of  things,  may  yery  fitly  be 
called  **  right  **  or  "  wrong  **  ideas,  aocording  as  they  agree  or 
disagree  to  those  patterns  to  which  they  are  referred.  But  if 
any  one  had  rather  call  them  "  true  **  or  ^  false,**  it  is  fit  he  use 
a  liberty  which  every  one  has  to  call  things  by  those  names  he 
thinks  best ;  though,  in  propriety  of  speech,  "  truth  **  or  "  false* 
hood  *'  will,  I  think,  scarce  a^ree  to  them,  but  as  they,  some  way 
or  other,  virtually  contain  in  them  some  mental  proposition. 
The  ideas  that  are  in  a  man's  mind,  simply  considerea,  cannot  be 
wrong,  unless  complex  ones,  wherein  inconsistent  parts  are 
jumbled  together.  All  other  ideas  are  in  themselves  ngbt ;  and 
the  knowledge  about  them,  right  and  true  knowledge :  but  wheif 
we  come  to  refer  them  to  any  thing,  as  to  their  patterns -and 
archetypes,  then  they  are  capable  of  being  wrong,  as  fiur  as  they 
disagree  with  such  archetypes. 
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« 

CHAPTER  XXXnL 

OF  THE  ASSOGIATIOK  OF  IDBAS. 

1.  Something  unreasonable  in  moet  men.'-^There  is  scarce  any 
one  that  does  not  observe  something  that  seema  odd  to  him,  and 
is  in  itself  really  extrayasant,  in  the  opinions,  reasonings,  and 
actions  of  other  men.  The  least  flaw  of  this  kind,  if  at  all  dif- 
ferent firom  his  own,  every  one  is  qnick-sighted  enough  to  espy  in 
another,  and  will  by  the  authority  of  reason  forwardiy  condemD, 
though  he  be  guilty  of  much  mater  unreasonableness  in  his  own 
tenets  and  conduct,  which  he  never  perceives,  and  will  very 
hardly,  if  at  all,  be  convinced  oil 

2.  Ifot  wholly  from  sdf-love. — This  proceeds  not  wholly  from 
self-love,  though  that  has  often  a  great  hand  in  it  Men  of  fair 
minds,  and  not  given  up  to  the  overweening  of  self-flattery,  are 
frequently  guilty  of  it ;  and  in  many  cases  one  with  amazement 
hears  the  arguings,  and  is  astonished  at  the  obstinacy,  of  a  worthy 
man  who  yields  not  to  the  evidence  of  reason,  though  laid  before 
him  as  clear  as  daylight 

3.  For  from  edueatton, — ^This  sort  of  unreasonableness  Is  usually 
imputed  to  education  and  prejudice,  and  for  the  most  part  truly 
enough,  though  that  reaches  not  the  bottom  of  the  disease,  nor 
shows  distincSy  enough  whence  it  rises  or  wherein  it  lies.  £<)n- 
eation  is  often  rightly  assigned  for  the  cause,  and  prejudice  is  a 
good  general  name  for  the  thing  itself :  but  yet,  I  think,  he  ought 
to  look  a  little  fstrther  who  would  trace  this  sort  of  madness  to 
the  roott  it  springs  from,  and  so  explain  it  as  to  show  whence  tbis 
flaw  has  its  original  in  very  sober  and  rational  minds,  and 
wherein  it  consists. 

4.  A  degree  of  madness, — ^I  shall  be  pardoned  for  calling  it  by 
so  harsh  a  name  as  "  madness,**  when  it  is  considered,  that  oppo- 
sition to  reason  deserves  that  name,  and  is  really  madness  ;  and 
there  is  scarce  a  man  so  free  fi*om  it  but  that  if  he  should  always, 
on  all  occasions,  argue  or  do  as  in  some  cases  he  constantly  does, 
would  not  be  thought  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  civil  conversation. 
I  do  not  here  mean  when  he  is  under  the  power  of  an  unrulr 
passion,  but  in  the  steady  calqa  course  of  his  life.  That  which 
will  yet  more  apologize  for  this  harsh  name,  and  un^ateful  im- 

fmtation  on  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  is,  that  inquiring  a 
ittle  by-the-by  into  the  nature  of  mailness  (book  ii.  chap.  xL  , 
sect  13),  I  found  it  to  spring  from  the  very  same  root,  and  to 
depend  on  the  very  same  cause,  we  are  here  speaking  of.  This 
consideration  of  the  thing  itself  ^ at  &  time  when  I  thought  not 
the  least  on  the  subject  Which  i  am  now  treating  of,  suggested 
it  to  me.  And  if  this  be  a  weakness  to  which  all  men  are  so 
liable,  if  this  be  a  taint  which  so  universally  infects  mankind. 
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the  greater  aire  should  be  taken  to  lay  it  open  under  its  due 
name,  thereby  to  excite  the  greater  care  in  its  prevention 
ftUil  care. 

5.  From  a  %Drong  connexion  of  ideas. — Some  of  our  ideas  have  a 
^ '  natural  correspondence  and  connexion  one  with  another ;  it  is 
«^  the  office  and  excellency  of  our  reason  to  trace  these,  and  hold 

them  together  in  that  union  and  correspondence  which  is  founded 
in  their  peculiar  beings.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  connexion 
of  ideas  wholly  owing  to  chance  or  custom :  ideas  that  in  them- 
selves are  not  at  all  of  kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's 
minds  that  it  is  very  hard  to  separate  them  ;  they  always  keep 
in  company,  and  the  one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comes  intq  the 
understand iug,  but  iU  associate  appears  with  it ;  and  if  they 
are  more  than  two  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole  gang, 
always  inseparable,  show  themselves  together. 

6.  This  connexion^  how  made, — This  strong  combination  of 
ideas,  not  allied  by  nature,  the  mind  makes  in  itself  either 
voluntarily  or  by  chance  ;  and  hence  it  comes  in  different  men  to 
be  very  diflferent,  according  to  their  diffei*ent  inclinations,  edu- 
cations, interests,  &c.  Custom  settles  habits  of  thinking  in  the 
understanding,  as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  will,  and'bf 
motions  in  the  body  ;  all  which  seem  to  be  but  trains  of  motion 
in  the  animal  spirits,  which,  once  Bet  a-going,  continue  in  the 
same  steps  they  have  been  used  to,  which,  by  ofben  treading,  are 
worn  into  a  smooth  path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes  easy,  and 
as  it  were  natural  As  far  as  we  can  comprehend  thinking,  thus 
ideas  seem  to  be  produced  in  our  minds ;  or  if  they  are  not,  this 
may  serve  to  explain  their  following  one  another  in  an  habitual 
train,  when  once  they  are  put  into  tliat  track,  as  well  as  it  does 
to  explain  such  motions  of  the  body.  A  musician  used  to  any 
tune  will  find,  that,  let  it  but  once  begin  in  his  head,  the  ideas 
of  the  several  notes  of  it  will  follow  one  another  orderly  in  his 
understanding,  without  any  care  or  attention,  as  regularly  as  hia 
fingers  move  orderly  over  the  keys  of  the  organ  to  play  out  the 
tune  he  has  begun,  though  his  unattentive  thoughts  be  else- 
where a-wandering.  Whether  the  natural  cause  of  these  ideas, 
as  well  as  of  that  regular  dancing  of  his  fingers,  be  the  motion 
of  his  animal  spirits,  1  will  not  determine,  how  probable  soever 
by  this  instance  it  appears  to  be  so :  but  this  may  help  us  a  little 
to  conceive  of  intellectual  habits,  and  of  the  tying  together 
of  ideas. 

7.  SofM  antipaihiee  an  effect  of  it. — ^That  there  are  such 
associations  of  them  made  by  custom  in  the  minds  of  most  men 
I  think  nobody  will  question  who  has  well  considered  himself  or 
others ;  and  to  this,  pernaps,  might  be  justly  attributed  most  of 
the  sympathies  and  antipathies  observable  in  men,  which  work 
as  strongly,  and  produce  as  regular  effects,  as  if  they  were  natural, 
and  are  therefore  called  so,  though  they  at  first  had  no  other 
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original  but  the  accidental  connexion  of  two  ideas ;  which  either 
the  strength  of  the  first  impression  or  future  indulgence  so 
united,  that  they  always  afterwards  kept  company  together  in 
Uiat  man*8  mind,  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea.  I  say,  *'  most  of 
the  antipathies,"  I  do  not  say  "  all ;"  for  some  of  them  are  truly 
natural,  depend  upon  our  original  constitution,  and  are  bom  with 
US ;  but  a  great  part  of  those  which  are  counted  natural,  would 
have  been  known  to  be  from  unheeded  though  perhaps  early 
impressions  or  wanton  fancies  at  first,  which  would  have  been 
acknowledged  the  original  of  them  if  they  had  been  warily  ob- 
served. A  grown  person,  surfeiting  with  honey,  no  sooner  hears 
the  name  of  it  but  his  fancy  ftnmediately  carries  sickness  and 
qualms  to  his  stomach,  and  he  cannot  bear  the  very  idea  of  it ; 
other  ideas  of  dislike,  and  sickness  and  vomiting,  presently 
accompany  it,  and  he  is  disturbed ;  but  he  knows  from  whence 
to  date  this  weakness,  and  can  tell  how  he  got  this  indisposition. 
Had  this  happened  to  him  by  an  overdose  of  honey  when  a  child, 
all  the  same  efiects  would  have  followed,  but  the  cause  would 
have  been  mistaken,  and  the  antipathy  counted  naturaL 

8.  I  mention  this  not  out  of  any  great  necessity  there  is,  in 
this  present  argument,  to  distinguish  nicely  between  natural  and 
acquired  antipathies ;  but  I  take  notice  of  it  for  another  purpose, 
viz^  that  those  who  have  children,  or  the  charge  of  their  eciuca- 
tion,  would  think  it  worth  their  while  diligently  to  watch,  and 
carefully  to  prevent  the  undue  connexion  of  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  young  people.  This  is  the  time  most  susceptible  of  lasting 
impressions ;  and  though  those  relating  to  the  health  of  the  body 
are  by  discreet  people  minded  and  fenced  against,  yet  I  am  apt 
to  doubt  that  those  which  relate  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind, 
and  terminate  in  the  understanding  or  passions,  have  been  much 
less  heeded  than  the  thing  deserves ;  nay,  those  relating  purely 
to  the  understanding  have,  as  I  suspect,  been  by  most  men  wholly 
overlooked. 

9.  A  great  cattse  of  errors.— This  wrong  connexion  in  our  minds 
of  ideas,  in  themselves  loose  and  independent  one  of  another, 
has  such  an  influence,  and  is  of  so  great  force,  to  set  us  awry  in  ^ 
our  actions,  as  well  moral  as  natural,  passions,  reasonings,  and 
notions  themselves,  that  perhaps  there  is  not  any  one  thing  that 
deserves  more  to  be  looked  after. 

10.  Instances. — ^The  ideas  of  ffoblins  and  sprights  have  reallv 
no  more  to  do  with  darkness  than  light ;  yet  let  but  a  foolish 
maid  inculcate  these  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them 
there  tos^ether,  possibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them 
again  so  long  as  he  lives ;  but  darkness  shall  ever  afterwards  bring 
with  it  those  frightful  ideas,  and  they  shall  be  so  joined  that  he 
can  no  more  bear  the  one  than  the  other. 

11.  A  man  receives  a  sensible  injury  from  another,  thinks  on 
the  man  and  that  action  over  and  over^  and,  by  ruminating  on 
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them  strongly  or  much  in  his  mind,  so  cements  those  two  ideas 
together,  that  he  makes  them  almost  one  ;  never  thinks  on  the 
man,  but  the  pain. and  displeasure  he  suffered  comes  into  his  mint} 
with  it,  so  that  he  scarce  distinguishes  them,  but  has  as  much  an 
aversion  for  the  one  as  the  other.  Thus  hatreds  are  often  be- 
gotten from  slight  and  almost  innocent  occasions,  and  quarrels 
propagated  and  continued  in  the  world. 

12.  A  man  has  suffered  pain  or  sickness  in  any  place,  he  saw 
his  friend  die  in  such 'a  room;  though  these  have  in  nature 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  yet  when  the  idea  of  the  place 
occurs  to  his  mind,  it  brings  (the  impression  being  once  made) 
that  of  the  pain  and  displeasure*  with  it ;  he  confounds  them  in 
his  mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the  one  as  the  other. 

13.  Why  time  cures  some  dieorders  in  the  mind  which  recuon 
cannot, — When  this  combination  is  settled,  and  whilst  it  lasts, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  reason  to  help  us,  and  relieve  us  from 
the  effects  of  it.  Ideas  in  our  minds,  when  they  are  there,  will 
operate  according  to  their  natures  and  circumstances :  and  here 
we  see  the  cause  why  time  cures  certain  affections,  which  reason, 
though  in  the  right  and  allowed  to  be  so,  has  not  power  over, 
nor  is  able  against  them  to  prevail  with  those  who  are  apt  to 
hearken  to  it  in  other  cases.  The  death  of  a  child,  that  was  the 
daily  delight  of  his  mother's  eyes  and  joy  of  her  soul,  rends  from 
her  heart  the  whole  comfort  of  her  Hfe,  and  gives  her  all  the 
torment  imaginable :  use  the  consolations  of  reason  in  this  case, 
and  you  were  as  good  preach  ease  to  one  on  the  rack,  and  hope 
to  allay,  by  rational  discourses,  the  pain  of  his  joints  tearing 
asunder.  Till  time  has  by  disuse  separated  the  sense  of  that 
enjoyment,  and  its  loss,  from  the  idea  of  the  child  returning  to 
her  memory,  all  representations,  though  ever  so  reasonable,  are 
in  vain ;  and  therefore  some  in  whom  the  union  between  these 
ideas  is  never  dissolved,  spend  their  lives  in  mourning,  and  carry 
an  incurable  sorrow  to  their  graves. 

14.  Farther  instances  of  the  efects  of  the  assoeiation  of  ideatr^ 
A  friend  of  mine  knew  one  penectly  cured  of  madness  by  a  very 
harsh  and  offensive  operation.  The  gentleman,  who  was  thus 
recovered,,  with  great  sense  of  gratitude  and  acknowledgment, 
owned  the  cure  all  his  life  after,  as  the  greatest  obligation  he 
could  have  received ;  but  whatever  gratitude  and  reason  sug^ 
gested  to  him,  he  could  never  bear  3ie  sight  of  the  operator : 
that  image  brought  back  with  it  the  idea  of  that  agony  which  he 
suffered  from  his  hands,  which  was  too  mighty  and  intolerable 
for  him  to  endure. 

15.  Many  children,  imputing  the  pain  they  endured  at  school 
to  their  books  they  were  corrected  for,  so  join  these  ideas  toge- 
ther that  a  book  becomes  their  aversion,  and  they  are  never 
reconciled  to  the  study  and  use  of  them  all  their  lives  after  ; 
and  thus  reading  becomes  a  torment  to  them,  which  otherwise 
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possibly  ihey  might  hare  made  the  great  pleasure  of  their  lives. 
There  are  rooms  oonvenient  enoaeh  that  some  men  cannot  study 
in,  and  fashions  of  Tessels  which,  though  never  so  clean  and 
commodious,  they  cannot  drink  ont  of,  and  that  by  reason  of 
some  accidental  ideas  which  are  annexed  to  them,  and  make 
them  offensive  ;  and  who  is  there  that  hath  not  observed  some 
man  to  flag  at  the  appearance  or  in  the  company  of  some  certain 
person  not  otherwise  superior  to  him,  but  because  having  once 
on  some  occasion  got  the  ascendant,  the  idea  of  authority  and 
distance  goes  along  with  that  of  the  person,  and  he  that  has  been 
thus  subjected  is  not  able  to  separate  them. 

16.  Instances  of  these  kinds  are  so  plentiful  every  where,  that 
if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  pleasant  oddness  of  it.  It 
is  of  a  young  gentleman,  who  having  learnt  to  dance,  and  that 
to  great  perfection,  there  happened  to  stand  an  old  trunk  in  the 
room  where  he  leamt.  The  idea  of  this  remarkable  piece  of 
household 'Stuff  bad  so  mixed  itself  with  the  turns  and  steps  of 
all  his  dances,  that  though  in  that  chamber  he  could  dance  ex- 
cellently well,  yet  it  was  only  whilst  that  trunk  was  there,  nor 
could  he  perform  well  in  any  other  place,  unless  that  or  some 
such  other  trunk  had  its  due  position  in  the  room.  If  this  story 
shall  be  suspected  to  be  dressed  up  with  some  comical  circum- 
stances a  little  beyond  precise  nature,  I  answer  for  myself,  that 
I  had  it  some  years  since  from  a  very  sober  and  worthy  man, 
upon  his  own  knowledge,  as  I  report  it ;  and  I  dare  say  there 
are  very  few  inquisitive  persons,  who  read  this,  who  have  not 
met  with  accounts,  if  not  examples,  of  this  nature,  that  may 
parallel,  or  at  least  justify,  thia 

17.  lU  influence  on  iniklectual  habits^ — Intellectual  habits  and 
defects  this  way  contracted,  are  not  less  frequent  and  powerful, 
though  less  observed.  Let  the  ideas  of  "  being  "  and  "  matter  •* 
be  strongly  joined  either  by  education  or  much  thought ;  whilst 
these  are  still  combined  in  the  mind,  what  notions,  what  reason- 
ings, will  there  be  about  separate  spirits  !  Let  custom  from  the 
very  childhood  have  joined  figure  and  shape  to  the  idea  of  God, 
snd  what  abenrditieB  will  3iat  mind  be  liable  to  about  the 
Deity! 

Let  the  idea  of  infeUibility  be  uiseparably  joined  to  any  person, 
and  these  two  constantly  together  possess  the  mind,  and  then  one 
body  in  two  places  at  once  shall,  unexamined,  be  swallowed  for 
a  certain  tmth,  by  an  implicit  &ith,  whenever  that  imagined  in- 
fallible person  dictates  and  demands  assent  without  inquiry. 

18.  ObaerpabUin  diferent  wcto.— Some  such  wrong  and  unna- 
taral  combinations  ofideas  will  be  found  to  establish  the  irre- 
concilable opposition  between  different  sects  of  philosophy  and 
religion ;  for  we  cannot  imarine  every  one  of  their  followers  to 
imiK)se  wUfuDy  on  himself;  and  knowingly  refuse  truth  offered 
by  plain  reason.    Interest^  though  it  does  a  great  deal  m  the 
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case,  yet  canuot  be  thought  to  work  whole  sodetiea  of  men  to  so 
universal  a  perverseness,  as  that  every  one  of  them  to  a  man 
should  knowingly  maintain  &lsehood:  some  at  least  mast  be 
allowed  to  do  wnat  all  pretend  to,  i. «.,  to  pursue  truth  sincerely ; 
and  therefore  there  must  be  something  that  blinds  their  under- 
standings, and  makes  them  not  see  the  falsehood  of  what  they 
embrace  for  real  truth.  That  which  thus  captivates  their  reasons, 
and  leads  men  of  sincerity  blindfold  from  common-sense,  ^nll, 
when  examined,  be  found  to  be  what  we  are  speaking  of :  some 
independent  ideas,  of  no  alliance  to  one  another,  are,  by  educa- 
tion, custom,  and  the  constant  din  of  their  party,  so  coupled  in 
their  minds  that  they  always  aippear  there  together,  and  they 
can  no  more  separate  them  in  their  thoughts,  than  if  they  were 
but  one  idea,  and  they  operate  as  if  they  were  so.  This  gives- 
sense  to  jargon,  demonstration  to  absurdities,  and  consistency  to 
nonsense,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  (I  had  almost  said 
of  all  the)  errors  in  the  world  ;  or,  if  it  does  not  reach  so  far,  it 
is  at  least  the  most  dangerous  one,  since,  so  far  as  it  obtains,  it 
hinders  men  from  seeing  and  examining.  When  two  things,  in 
them9elves  disjoined,  appear  to  the  sight  constantly  united ;  if 
the  eye  sees  these  things  riveted  which  are  loose,  where  will  yoa 
begin  to  rectify  the  mistakes  that  follow  in  two  ideas,  that  they 
have  been  accustomed  so  to  join  in  their  minds  as  to  substitute 
one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  think,  often  without  per- 
ceiving it  themselves  1  This,  whilst  they  are  under  the  deceit  of 
it,  makes  them  uncapable  of  conviction,  and  they  applaud  them- 
selves as  zealous  champions  for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are 
contending  for  error ;  and  the  confusion  of  two  different  ideas, 
which  a  customary  connection  of  them  in  their  minds  hath  to 
them  made  in  effect  but  one,  fills  their  heads  with  false  views, 
and  their  reasonings  with  &lse  consequences. 

19.  Condiuion. — Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  original 
sorts  and  extent  of  our  ideas,  with  several  other  considerations 
about  these  (I  know  not  whether  I  may  say)  instruments,  or 
materials,  of  our  knowledge ;  the  method  I  at  first  proposed  to 
myself,  would  now  require  that  I  should  immediately  proceed  to 
show  what  use  the  understanding  makes  of  them,  and  what 
knowledge  we  have  by  them.  This  was  that  which,  in  the  first 
general  view  I  had  of  this  subject,  was  all  that  I  thought  I  should 
have  to  do :  but  upon  a  nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  so 
close  a  connection  between  ideas  and  words,  and  our  abstract 
ideas  and  general  words  have  so  constant  a  relation  one  to  an- 
other, that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly  of  our 
knowledge,  which  all  consists  in  propositions,  without  consider- 
ing first  the  nature,  use,  and  signification  of  language ;  which 
therefore  must  be  the  business  of  the  next  book. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
OF  WORDS  OB  LANQUAGB  IN  GENESAL. 

1.  ManfiUed  to  farm  artietdate  souncU, — Qod,  having  desiflned 
-  man  for  a  Bodable  creature,  made  him  not  only  with  an  inclina- 
tion and  under  a  necessity  to  have  fellowship  with  those  of  hia 
own  kind,  but  famished  him  also  with  language,  which  was  to  be 
the  great  instrument  and  common  tie  of  society.  Man  therefore  t 
had  by  nature  his  organs  so  fashioned  as  to  be  fit  to  frame  articulate 
sounds,  which  we  call  ''  words."  But  this  was  not  enough  to 
produce  language ;  for  parrots  and  seyeral  other  birds  will  be 
taught  to  nmke  articulate  sounds  distinct  enough,  which  yet  by 
no  means  are  capable  of  language. 

2.  To  make  them  signs  of  ideas. — ^Besides  articulate  sounds, 
therefore,  it  was  farther  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  use 
these  sounds  as  signs  of  internal  conceptions,  and  to  make  them  ' 
stand  as  marks  for  the  ideas  within  his  own  mind ;  whereby  they 
might  be  made  known  to  others,  and  the  thoughts  of  men's  minds 
be  conveyed  from  one  to  another. 

3.  To  make  general  signs, — ^But  neither  was  this  sufficient  to 
make  words  so  useful  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  perfection  of  language  that  sounds  can  be.ma4j|MgjgQs  of  i(ii9fl& 
unless  those  signs  can  be  so  madeuseoTas  to  comprehend  several 
particular  things :  for  the  multiplication  of  words  would  have 
perplexed  their  use,  had  every  particular  thing  need  of  a  distinct 
name  to  be  signified  by.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  language 
had  yet  a  fisirther  improvement  in  the  use  of  pfijftera^^i^nrip^ 
whereby  one  word  was  made  to  mark  a  multitudie  of  particular 
existences :  which  advantageous  use  of  sounds  was  obtained  only 
by  the  difference  of  the  ideas  they  wera  made  siffna  of:  those 
names  becoming  general  which  are  made  to  stand  for  general 
ideas,  and  those  remaining  particular  where  the  ideas  they  a^'O 
used  for  are  particular. 

4.  Besides  these  names  which  stand  for  ideas,  there  be  other 
words  which  men  make  use  of,  not  to  signify  any  idea,  but  the 
want  or  absence  of  some  ideas  simple  or  complex,  or  all  ideas 
together ;  such  as  are  nikH  in  Latin,  and  in  English  ''  ignorance  ** 
and  ''  barrenness.**  All  which  negative  or  privative  words  cannot 
be  said  properly  to  belong  to  or  signify  no  ideas ;  for  then  they 
would  be  perfectly  insignificant  sounds ;  but  they  relate  to  positive 
ideas,  ana  signify  their  absence. 

5.  Wards  vltimatdy  derived  from  such  as  signifv  sensiHe  ideas, 
—It  may  also  lead  us  a  little  towards  the  original  of  all  our  notions 

X 
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and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dependence  our  words 
have  on  common  sensible  ideas ;  and  how  those  which  are  made 
use  of  to  stand  for  actions  and  notions  quite  removed  from  sense, 
have  their  rise  from  thence,  and  from  obvions  sensible  ideas  are 
transferred  to  more  abstruse  significations,  and  made  to  stand  for 
ideas  that  come  not  under  the  oogniaince  of  our  senses  i  v.&:;Xo 
<<  imagine,  apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  instil,  dis- 
gust, disturbance,  tranquillity,**  &c,  are  all  words  taken  from  the 
operations  of  sensible  things,  and  applied  to  certain  modes  of 
thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  ''breath;" 
angel,  a  ''  messenger : "  ana  I  doubt  not  but,  if  we  oould  trace 
them  to  their  sources,  we  should  find,  in  all  languages,  the  names 
which  stand  for  things  that  fall  not  under  our  senses  to  havex 
had  their  first  rise  from  sensible  ideas.  By  which  we  may  give' 
some  kind  of  guess  what  kind  of  notions  they  were,  and  whence 
derived,  which  filled  their  minds  who  were  the  first  beginners  of 
languages;  and  how  nature,  even  in  the  naming  of  thin|^ 
unawares  suggested  to  men  the  originals  and  principles  of  all  their 
\  knowledge ;  whilst  to  give  names,  that  might  make  known  to 
lothers  any  operations  they  felt  in  themselves,  or  any  other  ideas 
\  that  came  not  under  their  senses,  they  were  fain  to  borrow ' 

•  words  from  ordinary  known  ideas  of  sensation,  by  that  means  to 

*  make  others  the  more  easily  to  conceive  those  operations  they 
'  experimented  in  themselves,  which  made  no  outward  sensible 

appearances ;  and  then,  when  they  had  got  known  and  agreed 
names  to  signify  those  internal  operations  of  their  own  minds, 
they^  were  sufficiently  furnished  to  make  known  by  words  all 
their  other  ideas,  since  they  oould  consist  of  nothing  but  either 
of  outward  sensible  perceptions,  or  of  the  inward  operations  of 
their  minds  about  them ;  we  having,  as  has  been  proved,  no 
ideas  at  all  but  what  originally  come  either  from  sensible  objects 
without,  or  what  we  feel  within  ouraelves  from  the  inward 
workings  of  our  own  spirits,  of  which  we  are  conscious  to  our- 
selves within. 

6.  Didtributtan, — But,  to  understand  better  the  use  and  force  of 
language  as  subservient  to  instruction  and  knowledge,  it  will  bo 
convenient  to  consider, 

Firsty  To  what  it  is  that  names,  in  the  use  of  language,  are  im- 
mediately applied. 

Secondly,  Since  all  (except  proper)  names  are  general,  and  so 
stand  not  particularly  for  tnis  or  that  single  thing,  but  for  sorts 
and  ranks  of  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  in  the  next 
place,  what  the  sorts  and  kinds,  or,  if  you  rather  like  the  Latin 
names,  what  the  species  and  ffenera  of  things  are,  wherein  they 
consist,  and  how  tney  come  to  be  made.  These  being  (as  they 
ouffht)  well  looked  into,  we  shall  the  better  come  to  find  the 
right  use  of  words,  the  natural  advantages  and  defects  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  remedies  that  ought  to  be  used  to  avoid  the 
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inoonyenienees  of  obscurity  or  ancertainty  in  the  signification  of 
vords ;  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  discourse  with  any 
clearness  or  order  oonoemins  knowledge :  which  being  conrer- 
aant  about  propositions,  and  Uiose  most  commonly  universal  ones, 
has  greater  connection  with  words  than  perhaps  Is  suspected. 

These  considerations,  therefore,  shall  be  the  matter  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapters. 


CHAPTER  IL 
OF  THE  BIONIFIGATION  OF  WORDS. 

1.  Words  are  sensible  signs  necessofyfor  communiccUum, — ^Sian, 
though  he  have  great  yarieti^  of  thonyhta.  and  such  from  which 
others  as  well  as  himself  might  receive  profit  and  delight,  yet 
they  are  all  within  his  own  breast^  invisible,  and  hidden  from 
others,  nor  etm  ^f  themselvyq  ]^  ma^A  •fp^af  The  comfort  and 
advantage  ol  society  not  being  to  be  had  without  communication 
of  thounits,  it  was  necessary  that  man  should  find  out  some 
eztemal  sensible  signs,  whereby  those  invisible  ideas  which  his 
thoughts  are  made  up  of  might  be  made  known  to  others.  For 
this  purpose  nothing  was  so  fit,  either  for  plenty  or  quickness,  as 
those  articulate  sounds  which,  with  so  much  ease  and  variety,  he 
found  himself  able  to  make.  Thus  we  may  conceive  how  words, 
which  were  by  nature  so  well  adapted  to  that  purpose,  come  to 
be  made  use  of  by  men  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas ;  not  by  any 
natural  connexion  that  there  is  between  particular  articulate 
sounds  and  certain  ideas,  for  then  there  would  be  but  one  lan- 
guage amongst  aU  men ;  but  by  a  voluntary  imposition,  whereby 
such  a  word  is  made  arbitrarily  the  mark  of  such  an  idea.  The 
use,  theUj  of  words  is  to  be  sensible  marks  of  ideas,  and  the  ideas 
thetl  stand  fy  lare  their  proper  and  immediate  signification. 

2.  Words  cure  the  sensible  signs  of  his  ideas  who  uses  M^m.— -The 
use  men  have  of  these  marks  being  either  to  record  their  own 
thoughts  for  the  assistance  of  their  own  memory,  or,  as  it  were, 
to  brins  out  their  ideas,  and  lay  them  before  the  view  of  others 


words  in  their  primary  or  immediate  signification  stand  fort 
nothing  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him  that  uses  them,  howl 
imperfectly  soever  or  carelessly  those  ideas  are  collected  from 
the  things  which  they  are  supposed  to  represent.    When  a  man 
speaks  to  another,  it  is  that  he  may  be  understood ;  and  the  end 
of  speech  is,  that  those  sounds,  as  marks,  may  make  known  his 
ideas  to  the  hearer.    That,  then,  which  words  are  the  marks  of  i 
are  the  ideas  of  the  speaker :  nor  can  any  one  applj.  th^m^^  | 
mArks,  imTnA^jj^tAly  ^  i^ny  t.hing**^fl  liut^tJifl  ideas  that  he]Q|^ 
^glj^a^h.    For,  this  would  be  to  make  them  sighs  ofniaown 
conceptions,  and  yet  apply  them  to  other  ideas ;  which  would  be 
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to  make  them  sigziB  and  not  si^  of  hia  ideas  at  the  same  time ; 
and  so,  in  effect  to  have  no  signification  at  alL  Words  being 
voluntary  signs,  they  cannot  be  voluntary  signs  imposed  by  him 
on  things  he  knows  not.  That  would  be  to  make  them  sinis  of 
nothing,  sounds  without  signification.  A  man  cannot  make  his 
words  the  signs  either  of  qualities  in  things,  or  of  conceptions  in 
the  mind  of  another,  whereof  he  has  none  in  his  own.  Till  he 
has  some  ideas  of  his  own,  he  cannot  suppose  them  to  QfffxsSOOUi 
with  the  conceptions  of  another  man,  nor  can  he  use  any  signs 
for  them :  for  tnus  thev  would  be  the  signs  of  he  knows  not  wmit, 
which  is  in  truth  to  be  the  sigxis  of  nothing.  But  when  he 
represents  to  himself  other  men's  ideas  by  some  of  his  own,  if  he 
consent  to  give  them  the  same  names  that  other  men  do,  it  is 
still  to  his  own  ideas ;  to  ideas  that  he  has,  and  not  to  ideas 
that  he  has  not 

3.  This  is  80  necessary  in  the  use  of  language,  that  in  this  re- 
spect, the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned  and  unlearned, 
use  tne  words  they  speak  (with  any  meaning)  all  alika  Thev,  in 
eveiT  man*s  mouUi,  stand  for  the  ideas  he  has,  and  whicli  he 
would  express  by  them.  A  child  having  taken  notice  of  nothing 
in  the  metal  he  hears  called  ''gold,**  but  the  bright  shining  yellow 
colour,  he  applies  the  word  *'  gold  "  only  to  his  own  idea  of  that 
colour,  and  nothing  else ;  and  therefore  calls  the  same  colour  in 
a  peacock's  tail, ''gold.*'  Another,  that  hath  better  observed, 
■  eUc  


ids  to  shining  yeflow  great  weight :  and  then  the  sound  ''  gold, 
when  he  uses  it,  stands  for  a  complex  idea  of  a  shining  yellow 
and  very  weighty  substance.  Another  adds  to  those  qualities 
fusibility:  and  then  the  word'' sold **  to  him  signifies  a  body, 
bright,  yellow,  fusible,  and  very  neavy.  Another  adds  malle- 
abiSty.  Each  of  these  uses  equally  the  word  "  gold,**  when  they 
have  occasion  to  express  the  idea  which  they  have  applied  it 
to :  but  it  is  evident  that  each  can  apply  it  only  to  his  own  idea ; 
nor  can  he  make  it  stand  as  a  sign  of  such  a  complex  idea  as 
he  has  not. 

4.  Wordg  offen  genrgO^  r^f^fui.-^'Rnt  thouffh  words,  as  they 
are  used  by  men,  can  properly  and  immediately  signify  nothing 
but  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  yet  they  in 
their  thouplitfl  JT""^  ^^""^  *k  flt^^'^t  referenci|  ^J-^^  f^*h*^^  ih\n^ 

IEk^  To  theidecu  in  oth^  men's^mincU, — First  They  suppose 
their  words  lo  be  marks  of  the  ideas  in  the  minds  also  of  other 
men,  with  whom  they  communicate :  for  else  they  should  talk  in 
vain,  and  could  not  be  understood,  if  the  sounds  they  applied  to 


course  with  have  in  their  minds  be  the  same :  but  think  it  enough 
that  they  use  the  word,  as  they  imagine,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  that  language ;  in  which  they  suppose,  that  the  idea  they 
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make  it  a  sini  of  is  precisely  the  same  to  which  the  understand- 
ing men  of  that  country  apply  that  name. 

5.  Ap^yw^i/.  To  fkft  f^ifvgf  thifi^M.^flf>onnAW^  Because  men 
would  not  be  thought  to  taUcbarely  of  their  own  imaginations, 
but  of  things  as  really  they  are ;  therefore  they  often  suppose  \ 
their  words  to  stand  also  for  the  reality  of  things.  But  this  | 
relating  more  particularly  to  substances  and  their  names,  as  per- 
haps the  former  does  to  simple  ideas  and  modes,  we  shall  speak 
of  these  two  different  ways  of  applying  words  more  at  large  when 
we  oome  to  treat  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  and  substances  in 
particular:  though  give  me  leave,  here  to  say,  that  it  is  a  per- 
verting the  use  of  words,  and  brings  unavoidable  Qbsearity.and 
confusion  into  their  signification,  whenever  we  make  them  stand 
for  any  thine  but  those  ideas  we  have  in  our  own  minds. 

6.  TTards  oy  use  readUvfXia^  *^'^' — Concerning  words  also  it 
is  farther  to  be  considered:  First,  That  they  being  immediately 
the  siffus  of  men's  ideas,  and  by  that  means,  the  instruments 
whereby  men  communicate  their  conceptions,  and  express  to  one 
another  those  thoughts  and  imaginations  they  have  within  their 
own  breasts,  there  comes,  by  .constant  use,  to  be  such  a  con- 
nexion between  certain  sounds  and  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  that 
the  names  heard  almost  as  readily  excite  certain  ideas,  as  if  the 
objects  themselves  which  are  apt  to  produce  them  did  actually 
affect  the  senses.  Which  is  manifestly  so  in  all  obvious  sensible 
qualities,  and  in  all  substances  that  frequently  and  fjamiliarly 
occur  to  us. 

7.  Words  often  used  mthout  si^nSf^xOion. — Secondly,  That 
though  the  proper  and  immediate  signification  of  words  are  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  yet  because,  by  familiar  use  from  our 
cradles,  we  oome  to  learn  certain  articulate  sounds  very  perfectly, 
and  have  them  readily  on  our  tongues,  and  always  at  hand  in  our 
memories,  but  yet  are  not  always  careful  to  examine  or  settle 
their  significations  perfectly ;  it  often  happens  that  men,  even 
when  they  would  apply  themselves  to  an  attentive  consideration, 
do  set  their  thoughts  more  on  words  than  things.  Nay,  because 
words  are  many  of  them  learned  before  the  ideas  are  known  for 
which  ihey  stand ;  therefore  some,  not  only  children,  but  men, 
speak  several  words  no  otherwise  than  parrots  do,  only  because 
they  have  learned  them,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  those 
pounds.  But  so  far  as  words  are  of  use  and  signification,  so  fiBu*  is 
there  a  constant  connexion  between  the  sound  and  the  idea, 
and  a  designation  that  the  one  stand  for  the  other:  without 
which  application  of  them  they  are  nothing  but  so  much  insignifi- 
eant  noise. 

a  Their  eignifioaium  perfec&y  orWrraiy.— "Words,  by  long  and 
familiar  use,  as  has  been  said,  come  to  excite  in  men  certain 
ideas  so  constantly  and  readily,  that  they  are  apt  to  suppose  a 
natural  connexion  between  them.    But  that  they  signify  only 
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men's  peculiar  ideas,  and  that  by  a  peifectlj  arbitrary  impoBitioo, 
is  evident  in  that  they  often  fail  to  excite  in  others  (even  that  nse 
the  same  language)  the  same  ideas  we  take  them  to  be  the  signs 
of:  and  every  man  has  so  inviolable  a  liberty  to  make  words 
stand  for  what  ideas  he  pleases,  that  no  one  hath  the  power  to 
make  others  have  the  same  ideas  in  their  minds  that  he  has, 
when  they  use  the  same  words  that  he  does.  And  therefore  the 
great  Augustus  himself,  in  the  possession  of  that  power  which 
ruled  the  world,  acknowledged  he  could  not  make  a  new  Latin 
word  :  which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  could  not  arbitrarily 
appoint  what  idea  any  sound  sboula  be  a  sign  of  in  the  mouths 
and  common  language  of  his  subjects.  It  is  true,  common  use, 
by  a  tadt  consent,  appropriates  certain  sounds  to  certain  ideas 
in  all  languages,  which  so  far  limits  the  signification  of  that 
sound,  that  unless  a  man  applies  it  to  the  same  idea,  he  does  not 

'  1  fimfP 


their  general  meaning,  or  the  particular  sense  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  addresses  tnem,  this  is  certain,  their  signification,  in 
his  use  of  them,  is  limited  to  his  ideas,  and  they  can  be  signs  of 
nothing  else. 


CHAPTEB  IIL 

OF  GfiNfiBAL  TBBUS. 

1.  Ths  greaiut  part  of  vtcrdi  general. — ^All  things  that  exist 
beinff  particulars,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  reasonable  that 
words,  which  ougnt  to  be  conformed  to  things,  should  be  so  too, 
I  mean  in  their  signification :  but  yet  we  find  theauite  contrary. 
The  far  greatest  part  of  words,  that  make  all  languages,  aro 
general  terms :  which  has  not  been  the  effect  of  neglect  or  chance, 
but  of  reason  and  necessity. 

2.  For  9very  particutcur  thing  to  have  a  name  is  impossible.^^ 
Tinty  It  is  impossible  that  every  particular  thing  should  have  a 
distinct  peculiar  name.  For  the  signification  and  use  of  words 
dependiDg  on  that  connexion  which  the  mind  makes  between  its 
ideas  and  the  sounds  it  uses  as  signs  of  them,  it  is  necessarv,  in 
the  application  of  names  to  things,  that  the  mind  should  have 
distinct  ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain  also  the  particular  name 
that  belongs  to  every  one,  with  its  peculiar  appropriation  to  that 
idea.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  capacity  to  frame 
and  retain  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  particular  things  we  meet 
with :  every  bird  and  beast  men  saw,  every  tree  and  plant  that 
affected  the  senses,  could  not  find  a  place  m  the  most  capacious 
understanding.    If  it  be  looked  on  as  an  instance  of  a  prodi^us 
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memory^  that  some  generals  have  been  able  to  call  every  soldier 
in  their  army  by  his  proper  name,  we  may  easily  find  a  reason 
why  men  have  never  attempted  to  give  names  to  each  sheep  in 
their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over  their  heads ;  mnch  less  to  call 
every  leaf  of  plants  or  grain  of  sand  that  came  in  their  way  by 
a  peoaliar  name. 

3.  And  uideis. — Secondly,  If  it  were  possible,  it  wonld  yet  be 
'Tweless,  because  it  wonld  not  serve  to  the  chief  end  of  langaage. 
Men  would  in  vain  heap  np  names  of  particular  things,  that 
would  not  serve  them  to  communicate  their  thoughts.  Men 
learn  names,  and  use  them  in  talk  with  others,  only  that  they 
may  be  understood :  which  is  then  only  done  when,  by  use  or 
consent,  the  sound  I  make  by  the  ormia  of  speech  excites,  in 
another  man's  mind  who  hears  it,  the  idea  I  apply  it  to  in  mine 
when  I  speak  it  This  cannot  be  done  by  names  applied  to  par- 
ticular things,  whereof  I  alone  having  the  ideas  in  my  mind,  the 
names  of  them  could  not  be  significant  or  intelligible  to  another 
who  was  not  acquainted  with  all  those  very  particular  things 
which  had  fallen  under  my  notice. 

4  Thirdly,  But  yet  granting  this  also  feasible  (which  I  think 
is  not),  yet  a  distinct  name  for  every  particular  thing  would  not 
be  of  any  great  use  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge  ;  which, 
though  founded  in  particular  things,  enlarges  itself  by  general 
views ;  to  which  things  reduced  into  sorts  under  general  names, 
are  properly  subservient  These,  with  the  names  belonging  to 
them,  come  within  some  compass,  and  do  not  multiply  every 
moment  beyond  what  either  the  mihd  can  contain,  or  use  re- 
quires. And  therefore  in  these,  men  have  for  the  most  part 
stopped :  but  yet  not  so  as  to  hinder  themselves  from  distin- 
guisninff  particular  things  by  appropriated  names,  where  conve- 
nience demands  it  And  therefore  in  their  own  species,  which 
they  have  most  to  do  with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  occasion  > 
to  mention  particular  persons,  they  make  use  of  proper  names ;  \ 
and  there  distinct  individuals  have  distinct  denominations. 

5.  WhcU  things  haveprof)er  names, — Besides  persons,  countries 
also,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  the  lOce  distinctions  ofc 
place,  have  usually  found  peculiar  names,  and  that  for  the  same 
reason ;  they  being  such  as  men  have  often  an  occasion  to  mark 
particularly,  and,  as  it  were,  set  before  others  in  their  discourses 
with  them.  And  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  had  reason  to  mention 
particular  horses  as  often  as  we  have  to  mention  particular  men, 
we  should  have  proper  names  for  the  one  as  fiuniliar  as  for  the 
other;  and  Bucephalus  would  be  a  word  as  much  in  use  as 
Alexander.  And  therefore  we  see  that  amongst  jockeys,  horses 
have  their  proper  names  to  be  known  and  distinguished  by,  as 
commonly  as  their  servants;  because  amongst  tnem  there  is 
often  occasion  to  mention  this  or  that  particular  horse  when  he 
is  out  of  sight 
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6.  5<w  general  worde  are  fnade. — ^The  next  thing  to  be  oon- 
Bidered  ia,  how  general  words  come  to  be  made,  for,  fdnce  all 
things  that  exist  are  only  particulars,  how  come  we  by  general 
terms,  or  where  find  we  Uiose  general  natures  they  are  supposed 
to  stand  for  1  Words  become  general  by  being  made  the  signs 
of  general  ideas :  and  ideas  become  general  by  sepctfating  from 
them  the  circumstances  of  time,  and  place,  and  any  other  ideal 
that  may  determine  them  to  this  or  that  particular  exist- 
ence. By  this  way  of  abstraction  they  are  made  capable  of 
representing  more  individuals  than  one ;  each  of  which,  haviog 
in  it  a  conformity  to  that  abstract  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it)  of  that 
sort. 

7.  But,  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  distinctly,  it  will  not  per- 
haps be  amiss  to  trace  our  notions  and  names  from  their  begin- 
ning, and  observe  by  what  degrees  we  proceed,  and  by  what 
steps  we  enlarge  our  ideas  from  our  first  infancy.  There  is 
notning  more  evident  than  that  the  ideas  of  the  persons  children 
oonverae  with  (to  instance  in  them  alone),  are,  like  the  persons 
themselves,  only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the  nurse  and  the 
mother  are  well  named  in  their  minds ;  and,  like  pictures  of 
them  there,  represent  only  those  individuals.  The  names  they 
first  gave  to  them  are  confined  to  these  individuals ;  and  the 
names  of  '*  nurse "  and  **  mamma  **  the  diild  uses,  determine 
themselves  to  those  persons.  Afterwards,  when  time  and  a 
larger  acquaintance  has  made  them  observe  that  there  are  a 
great  many  other  things  in  the  world,  that,  in  some  common 
agreements  of  shape  and  several  other  qualities,  resemble  their 
father  and  mother,  and  those  persons  they  have  been  used  to, 
they  frame  an  idea  which  they  find  those  many  particulars  do 
paii;ake  in ;  and  to  that  they  give,  with  others,  the  name  ^  man,** 
for  example.  And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  general  name,  and 
a  general  idea.  Wherein  they  make  nothing  new,  but  only  leave 
out  of  the  complex  idea  they  had  of  Peter  and  James,  Mary  and 
Jane,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retain  only  what  is 
common  to  them  all. 

8.  By  the  same  way  that  they  come  by  the  general  name  and 
idea  of  "  man,"  they  easily  advance  to  more  general  names  and 
notions.  For,  observing  that  several  things  that  differ  from  their 
idea  of  "  man,"  and  cannot  therefore  be  comprehended  under  that 
name,  have  yet  certain  qualities  wherein  they  agree  with  man, 
by  retaining  only  those  quiUities,  and  uniting  them  into  one  idea, 
they  have  again  another  and  a  more  general  idea;  to  which 
having  given  a  name,  they  make  a  term  of  a  more  comprehensive 
extension :  which  new  idea  is  made,  not  by  any  new  addition, 
but  only,  as  before,  by  leaving  out  the  shape  and  some  otbei 
properties  signified  by  the  name  "  man,"  and  retaining  onlv  a 
body,  with  fife,  sense,  and  spontaneous  motion,  comprehended 
under  the  name  '^  anixnaL" 
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9.  OeMiraZ  natures  are  nothing  but  abstract  ideas,— Thnt  this  is 
the  way  whereby  men  first  formed  general  ideas,  and  general 
names  to  them,  I  think,  is  so  evident,  that  there  needs  no  other 
proof  of  it  but  the  considering  of  a  man's  self  or  others,  and  the 
ordinary  proceedings  of  their  minds  in  knowledge :  and  he  that 
thinks  general  natures  or  notions  are  any  thing  else  but  such 
abstract  and  partial  ideas  of  more  complex  ones,  taken  at  first 
from  particular  existences,  will,  I  fear,  m  at  a  loss  where  to  find 
them.  Por,  let  any  one  reflect,  and  then  tell  me  wherein  does 
his  idea  of  "  man  "  differ  from  that  of  **  Peter"  and  "  Paul,"  or  his 
idea  of  ''  horse"  from  that  of  "  Bucephalus  "  but  in  the  leaving 
out  something  that  is  peculiar  to  each  indiviaual,  and  retaining  so 
much  of  those  particular  complex  ideas  of  several  particular 
existences  as  they  are  found  to  agree  in  1  Of  the  complex  ideas 
signified  by  the  names  ''man"  and  *' horse,"  leaving  out  but 
those  particulars  wherein  they  differ,  and  retaining  only  those 
wherein  they  agree,  and  of  those  making  a  new  distmct  complex 
idea,  and  giving  the  name  ^  animal"  to  it,  one  has  a  more  general 
term,  that  comprehends  with  man,  several  other  creatures. 
Leave  out  of  the  idea  of  "  animal "  sense  and  spontaneous  motion, 
and  the  remainin<^  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  remaining  simple 
ones  of  ^  body,  life,  and  nourishment,"  becomes  a  more  general 
one  under  the  more  comprehensive  term,  vivens.  And,  not  to 
dwell  longer  upon  this  particular  so  evident  in  itself,  by  the  same 
way  the  mind  proceeds  to  **  body,"  ''  substance,"  and  at  last  to 
'<  being,"  "  thine,"  and  such  universal  terms,  which  stand  for  any 
of  our  ideas  whatsoever.  To  conclude :  this  whole  mystery  of 
ffSTiera  and  species,  which  make  such  a  noise  in  the  schools,  and 
are,  with  justice,  so  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  else 
but  abetiact  ideas,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  with  names 
annexed  to  them.  In  all  which,  this  is  constant  and  invariable 
that  every  more  general  term  stands  for  such  an  idea  as  is  but  a 
part  of  any  of  those  contained  under  it 

10.  Why  the  aenus  is  ordinarily  made  use  of  in  d^Mtions, — ^Thts 
may  show  us  tne  reason  why,  in  the  defining  of  words,  which  is 
nothing  but  declaring  their  signification,  we  make  use  of  the 
genus,  or  next  general  word  that  comprehends  it.  Which  is 
not  out  of  necessity,  but  only  to  save  the  labour  of  enumerating 
the  several  simple  ideas  which  the  next  general  word  or  cenus 
stands  for ;  or  perhaps  sometimes  the  shame  of  not  being  able  to 
do  it.  But  though  defining  by  flre?M«  and  dj^ermtia  (I  crave 
leave  to  use  iliese  ierms  oi  art,  Inougn  originaiiy  Catin,  since 
they  most  properly  suit  those  notions  mey  are  applied  to),  I  say, 
though  defining  by  the  genus  be  the  shoyteat  w^y.  -vai^  I  thin^^ 

it  may  be  do"|Vtri  T^^Ml**^  '^  ^  ^H  JWMt     ''^^^*  ^  '^"^  ""'^  i* 
is  not  tbe  only,  and  so  not  absolutely  necessary.    For,  definition! 
being  nothing  but  making  another  understand  by  words  what! 
idea  the  term  defined  stands  for,  a  definition  is  best  made  by : 
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enumerating  those  simple  ideas  that  are  oombined  ip  the  signifi« 
cation  of  the  term  defined  :  and  if  instead  of  snch  an  enumeration 
men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  use  the  next  general  term,  it 
has  not  been  out  of  necessity  or  for  greater  clearness,  but  for 
Quickness  and  despatch  snke.  Por,  I  think,  that  to  one  who 
aesired  to  know  what  idea  the  word  '*  man  "  stood  for ;  if  it  should 
be  said,  that  man  was  a  solid  extended  substance,  haying  life, 
sense,  spontaneous  motion,  and  the  faoalty  of  reasoning,  I  doubt 
not  but  the  meaning  of  the  term  *'  man  "  would  be  as  well  under- 
stood, and  the  idea  it  stands  for  be  at  least  as  dearlj  made 
known,  as  when  it  is  defined  to  be  a  ''rational  animal;**  which, 
by  the  seyeral  definitions  of ''  animaV*  viveru  and  corpus,  resolves 
itself  into  those  enumerated  ideas.  I  have,  in  explaining  the 
term  **  man,*'  followed  here  the  ordinary  definition  of  the  schools :  * 
which,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  most  exact,  ^et  serves  well 
enough  to  my  present  purpose.  And  one  may  m  this  instance, 
see  what  gave  occasion  to  the  rule  that  a  definition  must  consist 
oi  genus  and  diferentia:  and  it  snfBces  to  show  us  the  little 
necessity  there  is  of  such  a  rule,  or  advantage  in  the  strict 
observing  of  it  For  definitions,  as  has  been  said,  being  only  the 
explaining  of  one  word  by  several  others,  so  that  the  meaning  or 
idea  it  stands  for  may  be  certainly  known ;  languages  are  not 
always  so  made  according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  that  every  term 
can  have  its  signification  exactly  and  clearly  expressed  by  two 
others.  Experience  sufficiently  satisfies  us  to  the  contrary :  or 
else  those  wno  have  made  this  rule  have  done  ill,  that  they  have 
given  us  so  few  definitions  conformable  to  it.  But  of  definitions 
more  in  the  next  chapter. 

1 1.  OenercU  and  universal  are  creatures  of  the  understanding. — 
To  return  to  general  words :  it  is  plain,  by  what  has  been  said, 
that  general  and  universal  belong  not  to  the  real  existence  of 
things ;  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  understand- 
ing, made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  concern  only  signs,  whether 
words  or  ideas.  Words  are  general,  as  has  been  said,  when  used 
for  signs  of  general  ideas,  and  so  are  applicable  indiiferently  to 
many  particular  things ;  and  ideas  are  general  when  they  are 
set  up  as  the  representatives  of  many  particular  things :  but 
universality  belongs  not  to  things  themselves,  which  are  all  of 
them  particular  in  their  existence,  even  those  words  and  ideas 
which  in  their  signification  are  general.  When  therefore  we 
quit  particulars,  the  generals  that  rest  are  only  creatures  of  our 
own  making,  their  general  nature  being  nothing  but  the  capacity 
they  are  put  into  by  the  understanding  of  signifying  or  repi^e- 
senting  many  particulars.  For  the  signification  they  have  is 
nothing  but  a  relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added 
to  them.* 

12.  Abstract  ideas  are  the  essences  of  the  genera  and  species.— 

•  Seo  note  n  th«  end  of  this  chapter,  p.  836^Ei>xz. 
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The  next  thing  therefore  to  be  considered,  is,  what  kind  of  sig* 
nification  it  is  that  general  words  have.  For  as  it  is  evident  that 
they  do  not  signify  barely  one  particular  thing,  for  then  they 
would  not  be  general  terms,  but  proper  names ;  so  on  the  other 
aide  it  is  as  evident  they  do  not  signify  a  plurality  ;  for  '*  man  " 
and  ^men*'  would  then  signify  the  same,  and  the  distinction  of 
'<  numbers  **  (as  grammarians  call  them)  would  be  superfluous 
and  useless.  That  then  which  general  words  signify,  is  a  sort  of 
things ;  and  each  of  them  does  that  by  being  a  sign  of  an  abstract 
idea  in  the  mind ;  to  which  idea  as  things  existing  are  found  to 
agree,  so  they  come  to  be  ranked  under  that  name  ;  or,  which  is 
aU  one^  be  of  that  sort.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  essences 
of  the  sorts,  or  (if  the  Latin  word  pleases  better)  species  of  things, 
are  nothing  else  but  these  abstract  ideas.  For  the  having  the 
essence  of  any  species,  being  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be 
of  that  species,  and  the  conformity  to  the  idea  to  which  the  name 
is  annexed  being  that  which  gives  a  right  to  that  name,  the 
having  the  essence,  and  the  having  that  conformity,  must  needs 
be  the  same  thing :  since  to  be  of  any  species,  and  to  have  a  right 
to  the  name  of  that  species,  is  all  one.  As,  for  example :  to  be 
a  man  or  of  the  species  man,  and  to  have  right  to  the  name 
'^  man  "  is  the  same  thing.  Andn :  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  species 
man,  and  liave  the  essence  of  a  man,  is  the  same  thing.  Now, 
since  nothing  can  be  a  man,  or  have  a  right  to  the  name  "  man  " 
but  what  has  a  conformity  to  the  abstract  idea  the  name  '*  man" 
stands  for;  nor  any  thing  be  a  man,  or  have  a  right  to  the 
species  man,  but  what  has  the  essence  of  that  species ;  it  follows, 
tnat  the  abstract  idea  for  which  the  name  stana8,and  the  essence 
of  the  species,  is  one  and  the  same.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to 
observe,  that  the  essences  of  the  sorts  of  things,  and  consequently 
the  sorting  of  this,  is  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding  that 
abstracts  and  makes  those  general  ideas. 

13.  They  are  the  ioorhmanship  of  the  understanding,  btU  have 
their  fcnmdation  in  the  similitude  of  things. — I  would  not  here  be 
thought  to  forget,  much  less  to  deny,  that  nature,  in  the  produo- 
tion  of  things,  makes  several  of  them  alike :  there  is  nothing  more 
obvious,  especially  in  the  races  of  animals,  and  all  things  propa- 
gated by  seed.  But  yet,  I  think,  we  may  say,  the  sorting  of  them 
under  names  is  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding,  taking 
occasion,  from  the  similitude  it  observes  amongst  them^  to  make 
abstract  general  ideas,  and  set  them  up  in  the  mind  with  names 
annexed  to  them,  as  patterns  or  forms ;  for  in  that  sense  the  word 
"  form  "  has  a  very  proper  signification,  to  which  as  particular 
things  existing  are  found  to  agree,  so  they  come  to  be  of  that  spe- 
cies, have  that  denomination, or  are  put  into  that  dassis.  For,  when 
we  say,  "  This  is  a  man,  that  a  horse ;  this  justice,  that  cruelty ; 
this  a  watch,  that  a  jack  ;*'  what  do  we  else  but  rank  things 
under  different  specific  names^  as  agreeing  to  those  abstract  ideas 
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of  which  we  have  made  those  namea  the  signs  1  And  what  are 
the  essences  of  those  species  set  ont  and  marked  hj  names,  bat 
those  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  bonds 
between  particalar  things  that  exist,  and  the  names  thev  are  to 
be  ranked  under  1  And  when  general  names  have  any  connexion 
with  particalar  beings,  these  abstract  ideas  are  the  mediam  that 
unites  them :  so  that  the  essences  of  species,  as  distiDgaished  and 
denominated  by  us,  neither  are  nor  can  be  any  thing  but  those 
precise  abstract  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds.  And  therefore  the 
supposed  real  essences  of  substances,  if  different  from  our  abstract 
ideas,  cannot  be  the  essences  of  the  species  we  rank  things  inta 
For  two  species  may  be  one  as  rationally  as  two  different  essences 
be  the  essences  of  one  species ;  and  I  demand,  what  are  the 
alterations  may  or  may  not  be  in  a  horse  or  lead,  without  iTri%1n>g 
either  of  them  to  be  of  another  species  ?  In  determining  the 
species  of  things  by  our  abstract  ideas,  this  is  easy  to  resolve. 
But  if  any  one  will  regulate  himself  herein  by  supposed  real 
essences,  he  will,  I  suppose,  be  at  a  loss :  and  he  will  never  be 
able  to  know  when  any  thing  precisely  ceases  to-be  of  the  species 
of  a  horse  or  lead. 

14  Each  distinct  abstract  idea  is  a  distinct  essence, — ^Nor  will 
any  one  wonder  that  I  say,  these  essences,  or  abstract  ideas  (which 
are  the  measures  of  name,  and  the  boundaries  of  species),  are  the 
workmanship  of  the  understanding,  who  considers  that  at  least 
the  complex  ones  are  often,  in  several  men,  different  collections 
of  simple  ideas  :  and  therefore  that  is  covetousness  to  one  man, 
which  is  not  so  to  another.  Nay,  even  in  substances,  where  their 
abstract  ideas  seem  to  be  taken  from  the  things  themselves,  they 
are  not  constantly  the  same ;  no,  not  in  that  species  which  is 
most  familiar  to  us,  and  with  which  we  have  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance :  it  having  been  more  than  once  doubted,  whether 
the  foetus  bom  of  a  woman  were  a  man,  even  so  far  as  that  it  hath 
been  debated  whether  it  were  or  were  not  to  be  nourished  and 
baptized :  which  could  not  be  if  the  abstract  idea  or  essence  to 
which  the  name  *^  man  **  belonged  were  of  nature's  making,  and 
were  not  the  uncertain  and  various  collection  of  simple  ideas^ 
which  the  understanding  puts  together,  and  then,  abstracting  it^ 
affixed  a  name  to  it  So  that  in  truth  every  distinct  abstnust 
idea  is  a  distinct  essence:  and  the  names  that  stand  for  such 
distinct  ideas,  are  the  names  of  things  essentially.different.  Thus^ 
a  circle  is  as  essentially  different  from  an  oval  as  a  sheep  from  a 
goat,  and  rain  is  as  essentially  different  from  snow  as  water  from 
earth ;  that  abstract  idea  which  is  the  essence  of  one,  being  im- 
possible to  be  communicated  to  the  other.  And  thus  any  two 
abstract  ideas,  that  in  any  part  vary  one  from  another,  with  two 
distinct  names  annexed  to  them,  constitute  two  distinct  sorts,  or, 
if  you  please,  species,  as  essentially  different  as  any  two  the  most 
remote  or  opposite  in  the  world. 
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15.  BmH  and  nominal  eaence. — Bnt  since  the  essenoes  of  thingi 
are  thought,  by  some  (and  not  without  reason),  to  be  wholly  un- 
known ;  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  seyeral  significations 
of  the  word  "  essence.** 

Mrst,  Essence  may  be  taken  for  the  being  of  any  thing,  whereby 
it  is  what  it  is.  And  thus  the  real  internal  (but  generally  in 
substances  unknown)  constitution  of  thinffs,  whereon  Uieir  dia- 
coverable  qualities  depend,  may  be  called  tiieir  "  essence.**  This 
is  the  proper  original  signification  of  the  word,  as  is  eyident  from 
the  formation  of  it ;  estentia,  in  its  primary  notation,  signifying 
properly  ''  being.**  And  in  this  sense  it  is  still  used  when  we 
speak  of  the  essence  of  particular  things  without  giving  them 
any  name. 

Secondly,  The  learning  and  disputes  of  the  schools  haying  been 
much  busied  about  genus  and  spedeSf  the  word  '^  essence  **  has 
almost  lost  its  primary  signification  *,  and,  instead  of  the  real  con- 
stitution of  thiugs,  has  been  almost  wholly  applied  to  the  artificial 
constitution  of  genua  and  species.  It  is  true,  there  is  ordinarily 
supposed  a  real  constitution  of  the  sorts  of  things :  and  it  is  past 
doubt  there  must  be  some  real  constitution,  on  which  any  collec- 
tion of  simple  ideas  co-existing  must  depend.  But  it  being 
evident  that  things  are  ranked  under  names  into  sorts  or  species 
only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abstract  ideas  to  which  we  have 
annexed  those  names,  the  essence  of  each  genus  or  sort  comes  to 
be  nothing  but  that  abstract  idea,  which  the  general  or  "  sortal  ** 
^if  I  may  have  leave  so  to  call  it  from  "  sort,**  as  I  do  *<  general  ** 
from  genus)  name  stands  for.  And  this  we  shall  find  to  be  that 
which  the  word  '*  essence  '*  imports  in  its  most  familiar  use. 
These  two  sorts  of  essences,  I  suppose,  may  not  unfitly  be  termed| 
the  one  the  "  real,**  the  other  the  "  nominal,**  essence. 

16.  Constant  connexion  between  the  name  and  nominal  essence.-^ 
Between  the  nominal  essence  and  the  name  there  is  so  near  a 
connexion,  that  the  name  of  any  sort  of  things  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  particular  being  but  what  has  this  essence,  whereby  it 
answers  that  abstract  idea  whereof  that  name  is  the  sign. 

17.  Supposition  that  species  are  distinguished  by  their  real 
essences,  useless.— Ck>noemuig  the  real  essences  of  corporeal  sub- 
stances (to  mention  those  only),  there  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  two 
opinions.  The  one  is  of  those  who,  using  the  word  "  essence  ** 
for  they  know  jiot  what,  suppose  a  certain  number  of  those 
essences,  according  to  which  all  natural  things  are  made,  and 
wherein  they  do  exactly  every  one  of  them  partake,  and  so 
become  of  this  or  that  species.  The  other  and  more  rational 
opinion  is  of  those  who  look  on  all  natural  things  to  have  a  real 
but  unknown  constitution  of  their  insensible  parts,  from  which 
flow  those  sensible  qualities  which  serve  us  to  distinguish  them 
one  from  another,  sccordine  as  we  have  occasion  to  rank  them 
into  sorts  under  conmion  denominations.    The  former  of  these 
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(pinions,  which  Bupposes  these  eflsenoes  as  a  certain  number  of 
forms  or  moulds  wherein  all  natural  things  that  exist  are  oast 
and  do  equally  partake,  has,  I  imagine,  very  much  perplexed  the 
knowledge  of  natural  things.  The  frequent  productions  of  mon* 
sters,  in  all  the  spcies  of  animals,  and  of  changelings,  and  other 
strange  issues  of  human  birth,  carry  with  them  difficulties  not 
possible  to  consist  with  this  hypothesis :  since  it  is  as  impossible 
that  two  things,  partaking  exactly  of  the  same  real  essence,  should 
have  different  properties,  as  that  two  figui*es  partaking  of  the 
same  real  essence  of  a  circle,  should  have  diiferent  propertiea. 
But  were  there  no  other  reason  a^nst  it,  yet  the  supposition  of 
essences  that  cannot  be  known,  and  the  making  them  neverthe* 
leas  to  be  that  which  distinguiBhes  the  species  of  things,  is  so 
wholly  useless  and  unserviceable  to  any  part  of  our  knowledge, 
that  that  alone  were  sufficient  to  make  us  lay  it  by,  and  oontent 
ourselves  with  such  essences  of  the  sorts  or  species  of  things  as 
come  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge :  which,  when  seriously 
considered,  will  be  found,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  nothin|j  else  but 
those  abstract  complex  iaeas  to  which  we  have  annexed  distinct 
general  names. 

"  18.  Beal  and  nominal  essence  the  same  in  nmpU  ideas  and  modei 
dijfererU  in  substances. — Essences  being  thus  distinguished  into 
nominal  and  real,  we  may  farther  observe,  that  in  the  species  of 
simple  ideas  and  modes,  they  are  always  the  same ;  but  in  sub* 
stances,  always  ^uite  different.  Thus  a  figure  including  a  space 
between  three  Imes,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essence  of  a 
triangle ;  it  being  not  only  the  abstract  idea  to  which  the  general 
name  is  annexed,  but  the  very  essentia^  or  *'  being,**  of  the  thing 
itself,  that  foundation  from  which  all  its  properties  flow,  and  to 
which  they  are  all  inseparably  annexed.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
couceming  that  parcel  of  matter  which  makes  the  ring  on  my 
finger,  wherein  these  two  essences  are  apparently  different.  For 
it  is  the  real  constitution  of  its  insensible  parts,  on  which  depend 
all  those  properties  of  colour,  weight ,  fusibility,  fixedness,  &&, 
which  maxes  it  to  be  gold,  or  gives  it  a  right  to  that  name,  which 
is  therefore  its  nominal  essence ;  since  nothing  can  be  called 
"  gold  **  but  what  has  a  conformity  of  qualities  to  that  abstract 
complex  idea,  to  which  that  name  ia  annexed.  But  this  distinc- 
tion of  essences,  belon^g  particularly  to  substances,  we  shall, 
when  we  come  to  consider  their  names,  have  an  occasion  to  treat 
of  more  fully. 

19.  Essences  ingeneraMe  and  incorruptible, — ^That  such  abstract 
ideas  with  names  to  them,  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  are 
essences,  may  farther  appear  by  what  we  are  told  concerning 
essences ;  viz.,  that  they  are  all  ingenerable  and  incorruptible. 
Which  cannot  be  true  of  the  real  constitutions  of  things,  which 
begin  and  perish  with  them.  All  things  that  exist,  besides  their 
Author,  are  all  liable  to  change ;  especially  those  things  we  are 
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acquainted  with,  and  haye  ranked  into  bands,  under  distinct 
names  or  ensigna  Thus  that  which  was  grass  to-day,  is  to- 
morrow the  flesh  of  a  sheep ;  and,  within  few  days  after,  becomes 
part  of  a  man;  in  all  whicn  and  the  like  changes,  it  is  evident 
their  real  essence,  i  «.,  that  constitution  whereon  the  properties 
of  these  several  things  depended,  is  destroyed,  and  perishes  with 
them.  But  essences  being  taken  for  ideas  established  in  the 
mind,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  they  are  supposed  to  remain 
steadily  the  same,  whatever  mutations  the  particular  substances 
are  liaole  to.  For  whatever  becomes  of  Alexander  and  Bucid^ 
phalus,  the  ideas  to  which  ''man*'  and  ^' horse"  are  annexed, 
are  supposed  nevertheless  to  remain  in  the  same ;  and  so  the 
essences  of  those  species  are  preserved  whole  and  undestroyed, 
whatever  changes  happen  to  any  or  all  of  the  individuals  of  those 
species.  By  this  means  the  essence  of  a  species  rests  safe  and 
entire,  without  the  existence  of  so  much  as  one  individual  of 
that  kind.  For  were  there  now  no  circle  existing  any  where  in 
the  world  (as,  perhaps,  that  figure  exists  not  any  where  exactly 
marked  outX  yet  the  idea  annexed  to  that  name  would  not  cease 
to  be  what  it  is ;  nor  cease  to  be  as  a  pattern,  to  deteimine 
which  of  the  particular  figures  we  meet  with,  have,  or  have  not, 
a  ripht  to  the  name  **  cirde,"  and  so  to  show  which  of  them,  by 
havmg  that  essence,  was  of  that  species.  And  though  there 
neither  were  nor  had  been  in  nature  such  a  beast  as  an  unicorn, 
nor  such  a  fish  as  a  mermaid ;  yet,  supposing  those  names  to 
stand  for  complex  abstract  ideas,  that  contained  no  inconsistency 
in  them,  the  essence  of  a  mermaid  is  as  intelligible  as  that  of  a 
man ;  and  the  idea  of  an  unicorn,  as  certain,  steady,  and  perma- 
nent as  that  of  a  horse.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  essences  proves  them  to 
be  only  abstract  ideas,  and  is  founded  on  the  relation  established 
between  them,  and  certain  sounds  as  signs  of  them ;  and  will 
always  be  true,  as  long  as  the  same  name  can  have  the  same 
signification. 

20.  Recapitulation. — ^To  conclude  :  This  is  that  which  in  short 
I  would  say,  viz.,  that  all  the  great  business  of  genera  and 
speciei,  and  their  essences,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this — that 
men  making  abstract  ideas,  and  settling  them  in  their  minds^ 
with  names  annexed  to  them,  do  thereby  enable  themselves  to  J 
consider  things,  and  discourse  of  them,  as  it  were,  in  bundles, 
for  the  easier  and  readier  improvement  and  communication  of 
Iheir  knowledge ;  which  would  advance  but  slowly,  were  their 
Worda  and  thoughts  confined  only  to  particulars.  ^ 
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NOTE.— Page  330. 

AoAHTBT  this  the  biflhop  of  Worcester  objects,  and  ovr  atxtboi 
answers  *  as  followeth :  '^  However,**  saith  the  bishop,  <*  the  abstracted 
ideas  are  the  work  of  the  mind,  jet  thej  are  not  mere  creatures  of  the 
mind ;  as  appears  bj  an  instance  produced  of  the  essence  of  the  sun 
being  in  one  single  individual :  in  which  case  it  is  granted,  that  the 
idea  may  be  so  abstracted  that  more  suns  might  agree  in  it,  and  it  is 
as  much  a  sort  as  if  there  were  as  many-  suns  as  there  are  stars.  So 
that  here  we  have  a  real  essence  subsisting  in  one  individual,  but  ca- 
pable of  being  multiplied  into  more,  and  the  same  essence  remaining. 
But  in  this  one  sun  there  is  a  real  essence,  and  not  a  mere  nominal  or 
abstracted  essence :  but  suppose  there  were  more  suns,  would  not  each 
of  them  have  the  real  essence  of  the  sun  ?  For,  what  is  it  makes  the 
second  sun,  but  having  the  same  real  essence  with  the  first  ?  If  it 
were  but  a  nominal  essence,  then  the  second  would  have  nothing  but 
the  name." 

"  This,  as  I  understand  it,"  replies  Mr.  Locke,  "  is  to  prove,  that  the 
abstract  general  essence  of  anj  sort  of  thinss,  or  things  of  the  same 
denomination,  v.  g^  of  man  or  marigold,  hath  a  real  beiug  out  of  the 
understanding,  which,  I  confess,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive.  Your 
lordship's  proof  here  brought  out  of  mj  B^aj  concerning  the  sun,  I 
humbly  conceive,  will  not  reach  it :  because  what  is  said  there  does  not 
at  all  concern  the  real  but  nominal  essence ;  as  is  evident  from  hence, 
that  the  idea  I  speak  of  there  is  a  complex  idea :  but  we  have  no  com- 
plex idea  of  the  internal  constitution  or  real  essence  of  the  sun.  Be- 
sides, I  saj  expresslv,  that  our  distinguishing  substances  into  species 
bj  names  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real  essences.  So  that  the  sun 
being  one  of  these  substances,  I  cannot,  in  the  place  quoted  by  your 
lordship,  be  supposed  to  mean  by  *  essence  of  the  sun,'  tne  real  essence 
of  the  sun,  unless  I  had  so  expressed.  But  all  this  argument  will  be 
at  an  end,  when  your  lordship  shall  have  explained  wnat  you  mean  by 
these  words,  ^  true  sun.*  In  my  sense  of  them,  any  thing  will  be  a  true 
sun  to  which  the  name  '  sun '  may  be  truly  and  properly  applied;  and 
to  that  substance  or  thing  the  name  '  sun  *  may  be  truly  and  properly 
applied,  which  has  united  in  it  that  combination  of  sensible  qualities  by 
which  any  thing  else  that  is  called  *  sun  *  is  distinguished  from  other 
substances,  L  e.,  by  the  nominal  essence ;  and  thus  our  sun  is  denomi- 
nated and  distinguished  from  a  fixed  star,  not  by  a  real  essence  that 
we  do  not  know  (for  if  we  did,  it  is  possible  we  should  find  the  real 
essence  or  constitution  of  one  of  the  fixed  stars  to  be  the  same  with 
that  of  our  sun),  but  by  a  complex  idea  of  sensible  qualities  co-existing, 
which,  wherever  they  are  found,  *  make  a  true  sun.*  And  thus  I  crave 
leave  to  answer  your  lordship's  question :  *  For  what  is  it  makes  the 
second  sun  to  be  a  true  sun,  but  having  the  same  reid  essence  with  the 
first  ?  If  it  were  but  a  nominal  essence,  tiien  the  second  would  have 
nothing  but  the  name.* 

"I  humbly  conceive,  if  it  had  the  *  nominal  essence,*  it  would  have 
Bomethine  besides  *•  the  name,*  viz.,  that  nominal  essence  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  denominate  it  truly  *•  a  sun,*  or  to  make  it  be  '  a  true  sua, 

•  In  his  first  Letter,  p.  189,  && 
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though  we  know  nothine  of  that  real  essence  whereon  that  nominal 
one  depends.  Yonr  lordship  will  then  argne,  that  that  *  real  essence ' 
is  in  the  '  second  sun,'  and  '  makes  the  second  snn.'  I  grant  it,  when 
the  'second  snn'  comes  to  exist  so  as  to  be  perceired  b j  ns  to  have 
all  the  ideas  contained  in  onr  complex  idea,  ue^  in  our  '  nominal 
essence'  of  a  *snn.'  For  should  it  be  true  (as  is  now  believed  by 
astronomers)  that  the  real  essence  of  the  sun  were  in  anj  of  the  fixed 
stars,  yet  such  a  star  could  not  for  that  be  by  us  called  *  a  sun,'  whilst 
it  answers  not  our  complex  idea,  or  nominal  essence  of  a  sun.  But 
how  far  that  will  prove,  that  the  essences  of  things,  as  they  are  know« 
able  by  us,  have  a  reality  in  them  distinct  from  Siat  of  abstract  ideas 
in  Uie  mind,  which  are  merely  creatures  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  see ;  and 
we  shall  farther  inquire  in  considering  your  lordship's  following  words ; 
'Therefore,'  say  you,  *  there  must  be  a  real  essence  in  every  individual 
of  the  same  kind.'  Yes,  and  I  beg  leave  of  your  lordship  to  say,  of  a 
different  kind  too.    For  that  alone  is  it  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 

**  That  every  individual  substance  has  a  real,  internal,  individual  con- 
stitution, L  «.,  a  real  essence,  that  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  I  readily 
grant.  Upon  this  your  lordship  says,  '  Peter,  James,  and  John  are 
all  true  and  real  men.'  Answer.  Without  doubt,  supposing  them  to 
be  men,  they  are  '  true  and  real  men,'  i.  e.,  supposing  die  name  of  that 
species  belongs  to  them.  And  so  three  bobaques  are  all  true  and  real 
bobaqnes,  supposing  the  name  of  that  species  of  animals  belongs 
to  them. 

^  For  I  beseech  your  lordship  to  consider,  whether,  in  your  way  of 
arguing  by  naming  them  Peter,  James,  and  John,  names  familiar  to 
ns  as  appropriated  to  individuals  of  the  species  man,  your  lordship 
does  not  first  suppose  them  men,  and  then  very  safely  ask,  whether 
they  be  not  all '  true  and  real  men  ? '  But  if  I  should  ask  your  lord- 
ship, whether  Wewena,  Chuckery,  and  Cousheda  were  true  and  real 
men  or  no  ?  your  lordship  would  not  be  able  to  tell  me  until,  I  having 
pointed  out  to  your  lordship  the  individuals  called  by  those  names, 
your  lordship,  by  examining  whether  the^  had  in  them  those  sensible 
qualities  which  your  lordship  has  combmed  into  that  complex  idea 
to  which  you  give  the  specific  name  '  man,'  determined  them  all  or 
some  of  them  to  be  of  the  species  which  you  call  *  man,'  and  so  to  be 
'true  and  real  men:'  which  when  your  lordship  has  determined,  it  is 
plain  you  did  it  by  that  which  is  only  the  nominal  essence,  as  not 
knowing  the  real  one.  But  ?our  lordship  farther  asks,  '  What  is  it 
makes  Peter,  James,  and  John  real  men  ?  Is  it  the  attributing  the 
general  name  to  them?  No,  certainly;  but  that  the  true  and  real 
essence  of  a  man  is  in  every  one  of  them.' 

"  If,  when  yonr  lordship  asks, '  What  makes  them  men  ? '  your  lord- 
ship used  the  word  *  making  *  in  the  proper  sense  for  the  efficient  cause, 
and  in  that  sense  it  were  true,  th^i  the  essence  of  a  man,  i  e.,  the 
specific  essence  of  that  species  made  a  man,  it  would  undoubtedly 
follow  that  this  specific  essence  had  a  reality  beyond  that  of  being 
only  a  general,  abstract  idea  in  the  mind.  But  when  it  is  said,  that  it 
18  '  the  true  and  real  essence  of  a  man  in  every  one  of  them  that  makes 
Peter,  James,  and  John  true  and  real  men,'  the  true  and  real  meaning 
of  these  words  is  no  more  but  that  the  essence  of  that  species,  i.  e.,  the 
properties  answering  the  complex,  abstract  idea  to  which  the  specific 
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name  u  giveo,  being  found  in  them,  that  makes  them  be  properly  and 
truly  called  men,  or  is  the  reason  whj  they  are  called  men.  Yonr 
lordskp  adds,  'And  we  must  be  as  certain  of  this,  as  we  are  that 
they  are  men.' 

**  How,  I  beseech  yonr  lordship,  are  we  certain  that  they  are  men, 
but  only  by  onr  senses  flndinff  those  properties  in  them  which  answer* 
the  abstract,  complex  idea  which  is  in  onr  minds  of  the  specific  idea, 
to  which  we  have  annexed  the  snecific  name  man  ? '  This  I  take  to  b<i 
the  true  meaning  of  what  yonr  lordship  says  in  the  next  words,  Tiz., 
*  They  take  their  denomination  of  being  men  from  that  common  nature 
or  essence  which  is  in  them ;  *  and  I  am  apt  to  think  these  words  will 
not  hold  true  in  any  other  sense. 

*<  Your  lordship's  fourth  inference  begins  thus :  *  That  the  genera] 
Idea  is  not  made  from  the  simple  ideas  by  the  mere  act  of  the  mind 
abstracting  from  circumstances,  but  from  reason  and  consideration  ol 
tliC  nature  of  things.' 

"  I  thought,  my  lord,  that  *  reason  and  consideration '  had  been  *  acts 
of  the  mind,  mere  acts  of  the  mind,'  when  any  thing  was  done  by  them. 
Tour  lordship  gires  a  reason  for  it,  yiz.,  *  For  when  we  see  several  indi- 
Tidnals  that  have  the  same  powers  and  properties,  we  thence  infer, 
thia  there  must  be  something  common  to  all,  which  makes  them  of 
one  kind.' 

"  I  grant  the  inference  to  be  true ;  but  must  beg  leave  to  deny  that 
this  proves,  that  the  general  idea  the  name  is  annexed  to  is  not  made 
by  the  mind.  I  have  said  (and  it  agrees  with  what  your  lordship  here 
savs),  that  *  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  substances,  only 
follows  nature,  and  puts  no  ideas  together  which  are  not  supposed  to 
have  an  union  in  nature :  nobody  joins  the  voice  of  a  sheep  with  the 
shape  of  an  horse,  nor  the  colour  of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fixed- 
ness of  gold,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  substances,  unless  he 
has  a  mind  to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras,  and  his  discourse  with 
unintelligible  words.  Men,,  observing  certain  qualities  always  Joined 
and  existing  together,  therein  copied  nature,  and  of  ideas  so  united 
made  their  complex  ones  of  substances,'  &c.*  Which  is  very  little 
different  from  what  your  lordship  here  sayg,  that  it  is  from  our  obser- 
vation of  individuals  that  we  come  to  infer  that  *■  there  is  something 
common  to  them  idL'  But  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  thence  follow,  that 
the  general  or  specific  idea  is  not  made  by  the  mere  act  of  the  mind. 
No,  says  your  lordship,  '  there  is  something  common  to  them  all, 
which  makes  them  of  one  kind ;  and  if  the  difference  of  kinds  be  real, 
that  which  makes  them  all  of  one  kind  must  not  be  a  nominal  but 
real  essence.' 

^This  may  be  some  objection  to  the  name  of 'nominal  essence;* 
but  is,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  none  to  the  thing  designed  by  it.  There 
is  an  internal  constitution  of  things,  on  which  their  properties  depend. 
This  your  lordship  and  I  are  agreed  of,  and  this  we  call  the '  real 
essence.'  There  are  also  certain  complex  ideas,  or  combinations  of 
these  properties  in  men's  minds,  to  which  they  commonly  annex 
specific  names,  or  names  of  sorts  or  kinds  of  things.  This,  I  believe, 
vour  lordship  does  not  deny.  These  complex  ideas,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  I  have  called  *  nominal  essences:*  how  properly,  I  will 
•  Book  m.  ehap.  vl.  wet.  S8.  ». 
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Dot  dispute.  Bat  if  anj  one  will  help  me  to  a  better  name  for  them,  I 
am  readj  to  receive  it :  till  then  I  mnst,  to  express  myself,  use  this. 
Kow,  m^  lord,  body,  life,  and  the  power  of  reasoning  being  not  the 
real  essence  of  a  man,  as  I  belieye  joor  loi-dship  will  agree,  will  jour 
lordship  saj,  that  thej  are  not  enough  to  make  the  thing  wherein  they 
are  fonnd,  of  the  kind- called  *■  man,'  and  not  of  ^e  kind  called  '  baboon,* 
because  the  difference  of  these  kinds  is  real?  If  this  be  not  real 
enough  to  make  the  thing  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another,  I  do  not 
see  how  ammai  rafiojuxfe  can  be  enough  reallj  to  distinguish  a  man 
from  an  horse ;  for  that  is  but  the  nominal,  not  real,  essence  of  that 
kind  designed  bj  the  name  'man.'  And  jet,  I  suppose,  ererj  one 
thinks  it  real  enough  to  make  a  real  difference  between  that  and  other 
kinds.  And  if  nothing  will  serve  the  turn  to  maJoB  things  of  one  kind 
and  not  of  another  (which  as  I  hare  showed,  signifies  no  more  but 
ranking  of  them  under  different  specific  names)  but  their  real,  unknown 
constitutions,  which  are  the  real  essences  we  are  speaking  o^  I  fear  it 
would  be  a  long  while  before  we  should  hare  reallj  different  kinds  of 
substances,  or  distinct  names  for  them,  unless  we  could  distinguish 
them  bj  these  differences,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  conceptions. 
For  I  think  it  would  not  be  readilj  answered  me,  if  I  should  demand, 
wherein  lies  the  real  difference  in  the  internal  constitution  of  a  stag 
from  that  of  a  buck,  which  are  each  of  them  verj  well  known  to  be  of 
one  kind,  and  not  of  the  other ;  and  nobodj  questions  but  that  the 
kinds  whereof  each  of  them  is,  are  reallj  different. 

'*  Your  lordship  farther  sajs, '  And  this  difference  doth  not  depend 
upon  the  complex  ideas  of  substances,  wherebj  men  arbitrarilj  join 
modes  together  in  their  minds.'  I  confess,  mj  lord,  I  know  not  what 
to  saj  to  this,  because  I  do  not  know  what  these  '  complex  ideas  of 
subsunces'  are  'wherebj  men  arbitrarilj  join  modes  together  in  their 
minds.'  But  I  am  apt  to  think  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  matter,  bj 
the  words  that  follow,  which  are  these :  *For,  let  them  mistake  in  their 
complication  of  ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what  doth  not 
belong  to  them ;  and  let  their  ideas  be  what  thej  please ;  the  real 
essence  of  a  man,  and  a  horse,  and  a  tree,  are  just  what  thej  were.' 

^The  mistake  I  spoke  of,  I  humbj  suppose,  is  this:  That  things  are 
here  taken  to  be  distinguished  bj  their  real  essences ;  when,  bj  the 
verj  waj  of  speaking  of  them,  it  is  clear  that  thej  are  alreadj  dis- 
tinguished bj  their  nominal  essences,  and  are  so  taken  to  be.  For 
what,  I  beseech  jour  lordship,  does  jour  lordship  mean  when  jou  saj, 
*  The  real  essence  of  a  man,  and  a  horse,  and  a  tree,'  but  that  there 
are  such  kinds  alreadj  set  out  bj  the  signification  of  these  names, 
'man,  horse,  tree? '  And  what,  I  beseech  jour  lordship,  is  the  signi- 
fication of  each  of  these  specific  names  but  the  complex  idea  it  stands 
for  ?  And  that  complex  idea  is  the  nominal  essence,  and  nothing  else. 
80  that,  taking  '  man,'  as  jour  lordship  does  Uere,  to  stand  for  a  kind 
or  sort  of  individuals,  all  which  agree  in  that  common,  complex  idea, 
which  that  specific  name  stands  for,  it  is  certain  that  the  real  essence 
of  sll  the  individuals,  comprehended  under  the  specific  name  '  man,* 
in  jour  use  of  it,  would  be  just  the  same,  let  others  leave  out  or  put 
into  their  complex  idea  of '  man '  what  thej  please ;  because  the  real 
essence  on  which  that  unaltered  complex  idea,  i,  e.,  those  properties 
depend,  must  necessarilj  be  concluded  to  be  the  same. 
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**  For,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  using  the  name  'man'  in  this 
place,  Toor  lordship  uses  it  for  that  complex  idea  which  is  in  jonr 
lordship's  mind  of  that  species.  So  that  jowr  lordship,  by  patting  it  for, 
or  Bubstitnting  it  in  the  place  o(  that  complex  idea  where  yon  say  the 
real  essence  of  it  is  just  as  it  was,  or  the  very  same  it  was,  does  suppose 
the  idea  it  stands  for  to  be  steadily*  the  same.  For  if  I  change  the 
signijBcation  of  the  word  *  man,'  whereby  it  may  not  comprehend  jnst 
the  same  indiyiduals  which  in  your  lordship's  sense  it  doe*,  bat  shat 
oat  some  of  those  that  to  yoar  lordship  are  men  in  your  signification 
of  the  word  '  man,'  or  take  in  others  to  which  yoor  lordship  does  not 
allow  the  name '  man ;'  I  do  not  think  yon  will  say,  that  the  roal  essence 
of  man,  in  both  these  senses,  is  the  same ;  and  yet  yoor  lordship  seems 
to  say  so  when  yon  say,  *  Let  men  mistake  in  the  complication  of  their 
ideas,  either  in  leaving  oat  or  patting  in  what  does  not  belons  to  them ; 
and  let  their  ideas  be  what  tney  please ;  the  real  essence  of  the  indi- 
ytdaals  comprehended  under  the  names  annexed  to  these  ideas  will  be 
the  same :'  tor  so,  I  humbly  conceiye,  it  must  be  put,  to  make  out  what 
your  lordship  aims  at.  For  as  your  lordship  puts  it  by  the  name  of 
« man,'  or  any  other  specific  name,  your  lordship  seems  to  me  to  sup- 
pose that  that  name  stands  for,  and  not  for,  the  same  idea,  at  the 
same  time. 

<*  For  example,  my  lord,  let  your  lordship's  idea,  to  which  you  annex 
the  sign  '  man,'  be  a  rational  animal ;  let  another  man's  idea  be  a 
rational  animal  of  such  a  shape ;  let  a  third  man's  idea  be  of  an  animal 
of  such  a  size  and  shape,  leaving  out  rationality ;  let  a  fourth's  be  an 
animal  with  a  body  of  such  a  shape,  and  an  immaterial  substance,  with 
a  power  of  reasoning;  let  a  fifth  leave  out  of  his  idea  an  immaterial 
substance :  it  is  plain  every  one  of  these  will  call  his  a  '  man,'  as  well 
as  your  lordship ;  and  yet  it  is  as  plain  Uiat '  man,'  as  standing  for  all 
these  distinct,  complex  ideas,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  ue  same 
internal  constitution,  u  e.,  the  same  real  essence.  The  truth  is,  eveir 
distinct,  abstract  idea,  with  a  name  to  it,  makes  a  real,  distinct  kind, 
whatever  the  real  essence  f  which  we  know  not  of  any  of  them)  be. 

"^  And  therefore  I  grant  it  true  what  your  lordship  says  in  the  next 
words :  '  And  let  the  nominal  essences  difier  never  so  much,  the  real, 
common  essences  or  nature  of  the  several  kinds  are  not  at  all  altered  by 
them :'  t.  e..  That  our  thoughts  or  ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  constita* 
tions  that  are  in  things  that  exist,  there  is  nothing  more  certain.  But 
yet  it  is  true,  that  the  change  of  ideas  to  which  we  annex  them,  can  and 
does  alter  the  signification  of  their  names,  and  thereby  alter  the  kinds 
which  by  these  names  we  rank  and  sort  them  into.  Your  lordship 
farther  adds,  *  And  these  real  essences  are  unchanaeable,'  i, «.,  the  in- 
ternal constitutions  '  are  unchangeable.'  Of  what,  1  beseech  your  lord- 
ship, are  the  *  internal  constitutions  unchangeable  ? '  Not  of  any  thing 
that  exists,  but  of  Grod  alone ;  for  they  may  be  changed  all  as  easily 
by  that  hand  that  made  them,  as  the  internal  frame  of  a  watch.  What, 
then,  is  it  that  is  unchangeable?  The  internal  constitution  or  real 
essence  of  a  species ;  which,  in  plain  English,  is  no  more  but  this : 
Whilst  the  same  specific  name,  v.  g.,  of  *■  man,  horse,  or  tree,'  is  annexed 
to  or  made  the  sign  of  the  same  abstract,  complex  idea  under  which  I 
rank  several  individuals,  it  is  impossible  but  the  real  constitution  on 
•  lUs  Uth«  reading  of  tbe  fourth  sditUm  In  folio;  those  In  octavo  have  MMll|r«^fiOR. 
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whicb  that  unaltered,  complex  idea  or  nominal  essence  depends,  most 
be  the  same :  i  e.,  in  other  words :  Where  we  find  all  the  same  proper- 
ties,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  there  is  the  same  real,  internal  con« 
stitution  from  which  those  properties  flow. 

**  But  yonr  lordship  proTCS  the  real  essences  to  be  unchangeable, 
because  God  makes  them,  in  these  following  words:  'For  howeyer 
there  may  happen  some  yariety  in  individuals  by  particular  accidents, 
yet  the  essences  of  men,  and  horses,  and  trees,  remiun  always  the  same; 
because  they  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  who  hath  made  seyeral  sorts  of  beings/ 

'^  It  is  true,  the  real  constitutions  or  essences  of  particular  thingr 
ezitting, '  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will  of  the 
Creator ;'  but  their  being  ranked  into  sorts,  under  such  and  such  namei 
does  depend,  and  wholly  depend,  on  the  ideas  of  men." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
'  OF  THE  NAHES  OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS. 

1.  Namn  of  dmpU  ideas,  modes,  and  substaneei,  have  eoA 
eomtMng  peeidiair. — Thongh  all  words,  as  I  have  shown,  signify 
nothing  immediately  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
jret,  upon  a  nearer  surrey,  we  shall  find  that  the  names  oi  simple 
ideas,  mixed  modes  (under  which  I  oomprise  relations  too),  and 
natural  substances,  haye  each  of  them  something  peculiar,  and 
difiTerent  firom  the  other.    For  example : — 

2.  First,  Names  of  simple  ideas  and  substances  intimate  real 
existence. — ^First,  The  names  of  simple  ideas  and  substances,  with  IT 
the  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind  which  they  immediately  signify,  \ 
intimate  also  some  real  existence,  from  which  was  deriyed  their  \ 
original  pattern.  But  the  names  of  mixed  modes  terminate  in  I 
the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind,  and  lead  not  the  thoughts  any  &r-  I 
ther,  as  we  shall  see  more  at  large  in  the  following  chapter. 

3.  Secondly,  Names  of  simple  ideas  and  mode^  signxfy  always 
both  real  aw  nominal  essmce.-*Secondly,  The  names  of  simple 
ideas  and  modes  signify  always  the  real  as  well  as  nominsd 
essence  of  their  spedes.  But  the  names  of  natural  substances 
signify  rarely,  if  eyer,  any  thing  but  barely  the  nominal  essences 
of  those  species,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  chapter  that  treats  of 
the  names  of  substances  in  particular. 

4.  Thirdly^  Nomas  of  simple  ideas  unda/hMhU— Thirdly,  The  ^ 
names  of  simple  ideas  are  not  capable  of  any  definitions ;  the  ^ 
names  of  all  complex  ideas  are.  It  has  not,  that  I  know,  hither- 
to been  taken  notice  of  by  any  body,  what  words  are,  and  what 
are  not,  capable  of  being  defined :  the  want  whereof  is  (as  I  am 
apt  to  think)  not  seldom  the  occasion  of  ffreat  wrangling  and 
obscurity  in  men's  discourses,  whilst  some  demand  de£iitions  of 
terms  that  cannot  be  defined ;  and  others  think  they  ought  to 
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rest  aatiafied  io  an  explication  made  bja  more  general  word  and 
its  restriction  (or,  to  speak  in  terms  of  art,  by  a  genus  and 
difference),  when  even  after  such  definition  made  according  to 
rule,  those  who  hear  it  have  often  no  more  a  dear  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  than  thej  had  before.  This,  at  least,  I 
think,  that  the  showing  what  words  are,  and  what  are  not, 
capable  of  definitions,  and  wherein  consists  a  good  definition,  is 
not  wholly  besides  our  present  purpose ;  and  perhaps  will  afford 
so  much  light  to  the  nature  of  these  signs  and  our  ideas,  as  to 
deserve  a  more  particular  consideration. 

b,IfaU  wer€  defmaJble,  it  would  be  a  proceus  in  infinitum^ — ^I 
will  not  here  trouble  myself  to  prove  that  all  terms  are  not  defin- 
able, from  that  progress,  m  ir^mtun^  which  it  will  yisibly  lead 
us  into  if  we  should  allow  that  all  names  could  be  defined  For 
if  the  terms  of  one  definition  were  still  to  be  defined  by  another, 
where  at  last  should  we  stop  ?  But  I  shall,  from  the  nature  of 
our  ideas,  and  the  signification  of  our  woids,  show  why  some 
names  can,  and  others  cannot,  be  defined,  and  which  they  are. 

6.  What  a  definition  is. — I  think  it  is  agreed,  that  a  definition 
lis  nothing  else  but  ''the  showing  the  meaning  of  one  word  by 
\seYeral  other  not  synonymous  terms."    The  meaning  of  words 

being  only  the  ideas  they  are  made  to  stand  for  by  him  that  uses 
them,  the  meaning  of  any  term  is  then  showed,  or  the  word  is 
defined,  when  by  other  words  the  idea  it  is  made  the  sign  of  and 
annexed  to  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  is,  as  it  were,  represented 
or  set  before  the  view  of  another ;  and  thus  its  signification 
ascertained.  This  is  the  only  use  and  end  of  definitions ;  and 
therefore  the  only  measure  of  what  is  or  is  not  a  good  definition. 

7.  Simple  ideas,  why  undefinable, — ^This  beinff  premised,  I  say, 
that  *'  the  names  of  simple  ideas,**  and  those  only, ''  are  incapable 

I  of  being  defined.**    The  reason  whereof  is  this,  that  the  several 
t  terms  of  a  definition  signifying  several  ideas,  they  can  all  to- 
\  gether  by  no  means  represent  an  idea  which  has  no  composition  v 
I  at  all :  and  therefore  a  definition  (which  is  properly  nothing  but 
the  showing  the  meaning  of  one  word  by  several  others  not  8i^» 
nifying  each  the  same  thing)  can  in  the  names  of  simple  ideas  | 
have  no  place. 

8.  Instances:  TKction The  not  observing  this  difference  in 

our  ideas  and  their  names,  has  produced  that  eminent  trifling  in 
the  schools,  which  is  so  easy  to  be  observed  in  the  definitions 
they  give  us  of  some  few  of  these  simple  ideas.  For,  as  to  the 
gi*eatest  part  of  them,  even  those  masters  of  definitions  were  fain 
to  leave  them  untouched,  merely  by  the  impossibility  they  found 
in  it.  What  more  exquisite  jargon  could  the  wit  of  man  invent 
than  this  definition  ? — ^'  The  act  of  a  being  in  power,  as  fiur  forth, 
as  in  power ;  **  which  would  puzzle  any  rational  man,  to  whom 
It  was  not  already  known  by  its  famous  absurdity,  to  fneaa  what 
word  it  could  ever  be  supposed  to  be  the  explication  of.    If 
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Tallj,  asking  a  Dutchman  what  heweeginge  waa,  should  have 
receiyed  this  explication  in  his  own  langaaffe,  that  it  was  ctctui 
entis  in  potentid  quaiemu  in  potenHd  ;  1  ask  whether  any  ono 
can  imagine  he  could  thereby  have  understood  what  the  word 
heweeginae  siffnified^  or  have  flniessed  what  idea  a  Dutchman 
ordinarily  had  in  his  mind,  and  would  signify  to  another,  when 
he  used  that  sound  1 

0.  Nor  have  the  modem  philosophers,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  throw  off  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  and  speak  intelligibly, 
much  better  succeed^  in  defining  simple  ideas,  whether  by  ex- 
plaining their  causes,  or  any  oUierwise.  The  atomists,  who 
define  motion  to  be  ''a  passage  from  one  place  to  another : " 
what  do  they  more  than  put  one  synonymous  word  for  another? 
For  what  is  ''  passage  "  other  than  motion  ?  And  if  they  were 
asked  what  *' passage  "  was,  how  would  they  better  define  it  than 
by  ^  motion  ?  For  is  it  not  at  least  as  proper  and  significant  to 
say,  *^  Passage  is  a  motion  from  one  place  to  another,'"  as  to  say, 
"  Motion  is  a  passage  I "  &c.  This  is  to  translate,  and  not  to 
define,  when  we  change  t^^o  miar^  of  the  same  signification  one 
for  anotherj  which,  when  one  is  better  understood  than  the 
other,  may  serve  to  discover  what  idea  the  unknown  stands  for ; 
but  is  very  far  from  a  definition,  unless  we  will  say,  every 
English  word  in  the  dictionary  is  the  definition  of  the  Latin 
worn  it  answers,  and  that  **  motion "  is  a  definition  of  tnotus. 
Nor  will  the  successive  application  of  the  parts  of  the  superficies 
of  one  body  to  those  of  another,  which  the  Cartesians  give  us, 
prove  a  much  better  definition  of  motion,  when  well  examined. 

10.  LighL — ''The  act  of  perspicuous,  as  far  forth  as  per- 
spicuous," is  another  peripatetic  definition  of  a  simple  idea ; 
which,  though  not  more  absurd  than  the  former  of  motion,  yet 
betrays  its  uselessness  and  insignificancy  more  plainly,  because 
experience  will  easily  convince  any  one  that  it  cannot  make  the 
meaning  of  the  wora  ''  light "  (which  it  pretends  to  define)  at  all 
understood  by  a  blind  man  :  but  the  definition  of  motion  appears 
not  at  first  sight  so  useless,  because  it  escapes  this  way  of  trial 
For,  this  simple  idea  entering  by  the  touch  as  well  as  sight,  it  is 
impossible  to  show  an  example  of  any  one.  who  has  no  other 
way  to  get  the  idea  of  motion  but  barely  oy  the  definition  of 
that  name.  Those  who  tell  us,  that  light  is  a  great  number  of 
little  globules  striking  briskly  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  speak 
more  intelligibly  than  the  schools  :  but  yet  these  words,  ever  fo 
well  understood,  would  make  the  idea  tne  word  *'  light "  stands 
for,  no  more  known  to  a  man  that  imderstands  it  not  before, 
than  if  one  should  tell  him  that  light  was  nothing  but  a  compuiy 
of  little  tennis-balls,  which  fairies  all  day  long  struck  with 
rackets  against  some  men*s  foreheads,  whilst  tney  passed  by 
others.  For,  granting  this  explication  of  the  thing  to  be  true  ; 
f  et  the  idea  of  the  cause  of  light,  if  we  had  it  ever  so  exao^ 
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would  no  more  give  us  the  idea  of  light  itself  as  it  is  such  a  par- 
ticalar  perception  in  us,  than  the  idea  of  the  fiffore  and  motion 
of  a  sharp  piece  of  steel  would  give  us  the  idea  of  that  paia 

I  which  it  is  aole  to  cause  in  us.  For  the  cause  of  any  sensation, 
and  the  sensation  itself,  in  all  the  simple  ideas  of  one  sense,  are 
two  ideas;  and  two  ideas  so  different  and  distant  one  from 
another,  that  no  two  can  be  more  so.  And  therefore  should  Dea 
Cartes*s  globules  strike  ever  so  long  on  the  retina  of  a  man  who 
was  blind  by  a  fftUta  aerefia^  he  would  thereby  never  have  any 
idea  of  light,  or  anv  thing  approaching  to  it,  though  he  under- 
stood what  little  globules  were,  and  what  striking  on  another 
body  was,  ever  so  welL  And  therefore  the  Cartesians  very  well 
distinguish  between  that  light  which  is  the  cause  of  that  sensa- 
tion in  us,  and  the  idea  which  is  produced  in  us  by  it,  and  is  ^lat 
which  is  properly  light. 

11.  Simple  ideae  why  und^malley  farther  eaplainecL — Simple  y 
ideas,  as  has  been  shown,  are  only  to  be  got  by  those  impressions 
objects  themselves  make  on  our  minds  by  the  proper  inlets  ap- 
pomted  to  each  sort.  If  they  are  not  received  this  way,  all  the 
words  in  the  world  made  use  of  to  explain  or  define  any  of  their 
names,  will  never  be  able  to  produce  m  us  the  idea  it  stands  for. 
For  words,  being  sounds,  can  produce  in  us  no  other  simple  ideas 
than  of  those  very  sounds ;  nor  excite  any  in  us  but  by  that 
voluntary  connexion  which  is  known  to  be  between  them  and 
those  simple  ideas  which  common  use  has  made  them  signs  of. 
He  that  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  try  if  any  words  can  give  him 
the  taste  of  a  pineapple,  and  make  him  have  the  true  idea  of 
the  relish  of  that  celebrated  delicious  fruit  So  far  as  he  is  lold 
it  has  a  resemblance  with  any  tastes  whereof  he  has  the  ideaa 
already  in  his  memory,  imprinted  there  by  sensible  objects  not 
strangers  to  his  palate,  so  far  may  he  approach  that  resemblance 
in  his  mind.  But  this  is  not  giving  us  tnat  idea  by  a  definition, 
but  exciting  in  us  other  simple  ideas  by  their  known  'names ; 
which  will  be  still  very  different  from  the  true  taste  of  that  fruit 
itself.  In  light  and  colours,  and  all  other  simple  ideas,  it  is  the 
same  thing:  for  the  signification  of  sounds  is  not  natural,  but 
only  imposed  and  arbitrary.  And  no  definition  of  *'  light,**  or 
I*  redness,"  is  more  fitted  or  able  to  produce  either  of  those  ideas 
in  us,  than  the  sound  ''  light "  or  ''red "  by  itself.  For  to  hope 
to  produce  an  idea  of  light  or  colour  by  a  sound,  however  form^, 
is  to  expect  that  sounds  should  be  visible,  or  colours  audible ; 
and  to  make  the  ears  do  the  office  of  all  the  other  senses.  Which 
18  all  one  as  to  say,  that  we  might  taste,  smell,  and  see  by  the 
ears :  a  sort  of  philosophy  worthy  only  of  Sancho  Pan^a,  who 
had  the  faculty  to  see  Dulcinea  by  hearsav.  And  therefore  he 
that  has  not  before  receive<l  into  his  mind,  by  the  proper  inlet, 
the  simple  idea  which  any  word  stands  for,  can  never  come  to 
know  tne   signification   of  that  word  by  any  other  wcoxb    or 
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ioimds  whatsoever,  pat  together  according  to  any  rules  of  defi- 
nition. The  only  way  is  by  applying  to  his  senses  the  proper 
object ;  and  so  prodadnff  that  idea  in  him  for  which  he  nas 
learned  the  name  already.  A  stndions  bhnd  man,  who  had 
mightily  beat  his  head  about  Tisible-objects,  and  made  use  of  the 
explication  of  his  books  and  firiends  to  understand  those  names 
of  light  and  colours  which  often  came  in  his  way,  bragged  one 
day,  that  he  now  understood  what  '* scarlet"  signified  Upon 
which  his  friend  demanding,  what  scarlet  was  ?  the  blind  man 
answered,  It  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Just  such  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  name  of  any  other  simple  idea  will  he  have 
who  hopes  to  ^et  it  only  from  a  definition,  or  other  words  made 
lise  of  to  explam  it. 

12.  The  ooTUrary  ahofced  in  oomjplex  idecu  by  inatancet  of  a 
itcUue  and  rainbow, — The  case  is  quite  otherwise  in  complex 
ideas,  which  consisting  of  several  simple  ones,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  words,  standing  for  the  several  ideas  that  make  that  compo- 
sition, to  imprint  complex  ideas  in  the  mind  which  were  never 
there  before,  and  so  make  their  names  be  understood.  In  such 
collections  of  ideas  passing  under  one  name,  definition,  or  the 
teadung  the  signification  of  one  word  by  several  others,  has 
place,  and  may  make  us  understand  the  names  of  things  which 
never  came  within  the  reach  of  our  senses,  and  frame  ideas  suit- 
able to  those  in  other  men's  minds,  when  they  use  those  names: 
provided  that  none  of  the  terms  of  the  definition  stand  for  any 
such  simple  ideas  which  he  to  whom  the  explication  is  made  has 
never  yet  had  in  his  thought.  Thus  the  word  "  statue  "  may  be 
explained  to  a  blind  man  by  other  words,  when  '* picture" 
cannot ;  his  senses  having  given  him  the  idea  of  figure,  but  not 
of  colours,  which  therefore  words  cannot  excite  in  him.  This 
gained  the  prize  to  the  painter  against  the  statuary :  each  of 
whidi  contending  for  the  excellency  of  his  art,  and  the  statuary 
bragging  that  his  was  to  be  preferred  because  it  reached  farther, 
and  even  those  who  had  lost  their  eves  could  yet  perceive  the 
excellency  of  it:  the  painter  agreed  to  refer  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  a  blind  man ;  who  hemg  brought  where  there  was 
a  statue  made  by  the  one  and  a  picture  drawn  by  the  other,  he 
was  first  led  to  the  statue,  in  which  he  traced  with  his  hands  all 
the  lineaments  of  the  &oe  and  body,  and  with  great  admiration 
applauded  the  skill  of  the  workman ;  but  being  led  to  the  pictures 
and  having  his  hands  laid  upon  iL  was  told,  that  now  he  touched 
the  heady  and  then  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  &a,  as  his  hand 
moved  over  the  parts  of  the  picture  on  the  doth  without  finding 
any  the  least  distinction :  whereupon  he  cried  out,  that  certainly 
that  must  needs  be  a  very  admirable  and  divine  piece  of  work* 
manship  which  oould  represent  to  them  all  those  parts  where  he 
eouid  neither  feel  nor  perceive  anv  thing. 

13,  He  that  should  use  the  word ''  rainbow  "  to  one  who  knew 
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all  those  colours,  but  yet  had  never  seen  that  phenomenon, 
would,  by  enumeratiuff  the  figure,  largeness,  position,  and  order 
of  the  colours,  so  well  define  that  word  that  it  might  be  perfectly 
understood.  But  yet  that  definition,  how  exact  ana  perfect 
soever,  would  never  make  a  blind  man  understand  it ;  because 
several  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  that  complex  one  being 
such  an  he  never  received  by  sensation  and  experience,  no  words 
are  able  to  excite  them  in  his  mind. 

14.  The  names  of  tompUx  ideas,  when  to  be  made  ivJMigiJble  by 
tewicb.^ Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  showed,  can  only  be  got  by 
experience  from  those  objects  which  are  proper  to  produce  in  us 
those  perceptions.  When  by  this  means  we  have  our  minds 
stored  with  them,  and  know  the  names  for  them,  then  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  define,  and  by  definition  to  understand,  the  names 
of  complex  ideas  that  are  made  up  of  them.  But  when  any  term 
stands  for  a  simple  idea  that  a  man  has  never  yet  had  in  his  mind, 
it  is  impossible,  by  any  words,  to  make  known  its  meaning  to 
him.  When  any  term  stands  for  an  idea  a  man  is  acquainted 
with,  but  is  ignorant  that  that  term  is  the  sign  of  it,  there  another 
name,  of  the  same  idea  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to,  may 
make  him  understand  its  meaning.  But  in  no  case  whatsoever  is 
any  name  of  any  simple  idea  capable  of  a  definition. 

16.  FottrthLy,  Names  of  evnvpie  ideas  least  doubiful, — ^Fourthly, 
But  though  the  names  of  simple  ideas  have  not  the  help  of 
definition  to  determine  their  signification,  vet  that  hindei-s  not 
but  that  they  are  generally  less  ooubtfnl  ancl  uncertain  than  those 
of  mixed  modes  and  substances ;  because  they  standing  only  for 
one  simple  perception,  men,  for  the  most  part,  easily  and  perfectly 
agree  in  their  signification,  and  there  is  little  room  for  mistake 
and  wrangling  about  their  meaning.  He  that  knows  once  that 
"  whiteness**  is  the  name  of  that  colour  he  has  observed  in  snow 
or  milk,  will  not  be  apt  to  misapply  that  word  as  long  as  he  re- 
tains that  idea ;  which,  when  he  has  quite  lost,  he  is  not  apt  to 
mistake  the  meaning  of  it,  but  perceives  he  understands  it  not. 
There  is  neither  a  multiplicity  ot  simple  ideas  to  be  put  together, 
which  makes  the  doubtfulness  in  the  names  of  mixed  modes ;  nor 
a  supposed,  but  an  unknown,  real  essence,  with  properties  de- 
pending thereon,  the  precise  number  whereof  are  also  unknown, 
which  makes  the  difficulty  in  the  names  of  substances.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  in  simple  ideas  the  whole  signification  of  the  name 
is  known  at  once,  and  consists  not  of  par£,  whereof  more  or  lees 
being  put  in,  the  idea  may  be  varied,  and  so  the  signification  of 
its  name  be  obscure  or  uncertain. 

16.  Fifthly^  Simple  ideas  have  few  ascents  in  lineft  pnediea^ 
mentalL — fifthly.  This  farther  may  be  observed  concerning 
simple  ideas  and  their  names,  that  thev  have  but  few  ascents  in 
lined  prcedioamentali  (as  they  call  it),  m>m  the  lowest  species  to 
ihe  swnmum  genus*    The  reason  whereof  is,  that  the  lowest 
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species  being  but  one  simple  idea,  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  it, 
that  so,  the  difference  being  taken  away,  it  may  agree  with  some 
other  thing  m  one  idea  common  to  them  both ;  which,  having  one 
name,  is  the  genus  of  the  other  two :  v,  ff,,  there  is  nothing  can 
be  left  out  of  the  idea  of  white  and  red  to  make  them  agi*ee  in 
one  common  appearance,  and  so  have  one  general  name  ;  as  ra- 
tionality being  left  out  of  the  complex  idea  oi  man,  makes  it 
agree  with  brute,  in  titie  more  general  idea  and  name  of  **  aninaL"* 
.£id  therefore,  when,  to  avoid  unpleasant  enumerations,  men 
would  comprehend  both  white  and  red,  and  several  other  such 
simple  ideas,  under  one  general  name ;  they  have  been  fain  to  do 
it  by  a  word  which  denotes  only  the  way  they  eet  into  the  mind. 
For  when  white,  red,  and  yellow  are  all  comprehended  under  the 
genus  or  name  **  colour,**  it  signifies  no  more  but  such  ideas  as 
are  produced  in  the  mind  only  by  the  sight,  and  have  entrance 
only  through  the  eyes.  And  when  they  would  frame  yet  a  more 
general  term,  to  comprehend  both  colours  and  sounds,  and  the 
Bke  simple  ideas,  they  do  it  by  a  word  that  signifies  all  such  as 
oome  into  the  mind  only  by  one  sense :  and  so  the  general  term 
"quality,"  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  comprehends  colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and  tangible  qualities,  with  distinction 
from  extension,  number,  motion,  pleasure,  and  pain,  which  make 
impressions  on  the  mind,  and  introduce  their  ideas  by  more  senses 
than  one. 

17.  SuethlVy  Names  of  nmple  ideas  stand  for  ideas  not  at  all 
arbitrofry, — Sixthly,  The  names  of  simple  iaeas,  substances,  and 
mixed  modes,  have  also  this  difference,  that  those  of  mixed  modes 
stand  for  ideas  perfectly  arbitrary :  those  of  substances  are  not 
perfectly  so,  but  refer  to  a  pattern,  though  with  some  latitude : 
and  those  of  simple  ideas  are  perfectly  taken  from  the  existence 
of  things,  and  are  not  arbitrary  at  alL  Which  what  difference 
it  makes  in  the  significations  of  their  names,  we  shall  see  in  the 
foUowiilg  chapters. 

The  names  of  simple  modes  differ  little  from  those  of  simple 
ideaa 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THB  NAMES  OF  MIXED  MODES  AND  BELATIONS. 

1.  They  stand  for  abstract  ideas,  as  other  general  names, — The 
names  of  mixed  modes  being  general,  they  stand,  as  has  been 
shown,  for  sorts  or  species  of  uiings,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar 
essence.  The  essences  of  these  species  also,  as  has  been  showed, 
are  nothing  but  the  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  to  which  the 
name  is  annexed.  Thus  far  the  names  and  essences  of  mixed 
modes  have  nothing  but  what  is  common  to  them  with  other 
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ideas :  bnt  if  we  take  a  little  nearer  Buryey  of  them,  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  something  peculiar,  which,  perhaps,  may 
deserve  our  attention. 

2.  First,  The  ideas  thsytUmd  for  are  nuide  by  the  tmderHandinff. 
— ^The  first  particularity  I  shall  observe  in  them  is,  that  the 
abstract  ideas,  or,  if  you  please,  the  essences  of  the  several 
species  of  mixed  modes,  are  made  by  the  understanding :  where- 
in they  differ  from  those  of  simple  ideas;  in  which  sort  the 
mind  nas  no  power  to  make  any  one,  but  only  receives  such 
as  are  presented  to  it  by  the  real  existence  of  things  operating 
upon  it. 

3.  SeeondlVy  Made  arbitrarily^  and  without  patterns, — In  the 
next  place,  these  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  not 
only  made  by  the  mind,  but  made  very  arbitrarily,  made  without 
patterns,  or  reference  to  any  real  existence ;  wherein  they  differ 
from  those  of  substances,  which  carry  with  them  the  supposition 
of  some  real  being  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to  which  they 
are  conformable.  But  in  its  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  the 
mind  takes  a  liberty  not  to  follow  the  existence  of  things  exactly. 
It  unites  and  retains  certain  ooUections  as  so  many  distinct 
specific  ideas ;  whilst  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  nature,  and 
are  as  plainly  suggested  by  outward  things,  pass  neglected  with- 
out particular  names  or  specifications.  Nor  does  we  mind,  in 
these  of  mixed  modes,  as  in  the  complex  ideas  of  substances,  ex- 
amine them  by  the  real  existence  of  thinf;s,  or  verify  them  by 
patterns  containing  such  peculiar  compositions  in  nature.  To 
know  whether  hvs  idea  of  adultery  or  incest  be  right,  will  a  man 
seek  it  any  where  amongst  thines  existing  t  Or  is  it  true  because 
any  one  has  been  witness  to  sucn  an  action  f  No :  but  it  suffices 
here  that  men  have  put  together  such  a  collection  into  one  com- 
plex idea  that  makes  the  archetype  and  specific  idea,  whetiier 
ever  any  such  action  were  committed  in  rerum  naturd,  or  no. 

4  How  this  is  dons. — ^To  understand  this  aright,  we  must  con- 
sider wherein  this  making  of  these  complex  ideas  consirts  :  and 
that  is  not  in  the  making  any  new  idea,  but  putting  together 
those  which  the  mind  had  before.  Wherein  the  mind  does  these 
three  things :  First,  It  chooses  a  certain  number.    Secondly,  It 

5:ives  them  connexion,  and  makes  them  into  one  idea.  Thirdly, 
t  ties  them  together  by  a  name.  If  we  examine  how  the  mind 
proceeds  in  these,  and  what  liberty  it  takes  in  them,  we  shall 
easily  observe  how  these  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes 
are  the  workmanship  o^  the  mind,  and  consequently,  that  the 
species  themselves  are  of  men's  making. 

6.  Evidently  arbitrarv,  in  that  the  idea  is  often  be/ore  the  existence. 
•^Nobody  can  doubt  out  that  these  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are 
made  by  a  voluntary  collection  of  ideas  put  together  in  the  mind, 
independent  from  any  original  patterns  in  nature,  who  will  but 
reflect  that  this  sort  of  complex  ideas  may  be  made,  abstracted, 
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and  bave  names  given  them,  and  so  a  species  be  oonstitnted, 
before  any  one  individual  of  that  species  ever  existed.  Who  can 
doubt  but  the  ideas  of  sacrilege  or  adultery  might  be  framed  in 
the  mind  of  men,  and  have  names  given  them,  and  so  these 
species  of  mixed  modes  be  constitutedi  before  either  of  them  was 
ever  committed ;  and  might  be  as  well  discoursed  of  and  reasoned 
about,  and  as  certain  truths  discovered  of  them,  whilst  vet  they 
had  no  Mng  but  in  the  understanding,  as  well  as  now  that  they 
have  but  too  frequently  a  real  existence  1  Whereby  it  is  plain 
how  much  the  sorts  of  mixed  modes  are  the  creatures  or  the 
understanding,  where  they  have  a  being  as  subservient  to  all  the 
ends  of  real  truth  and  knowledge  as  when  they  really  exist :  and 
we  cannot  doubt  but  law-makers  have  often  made  laws  about 
species  of  actions  which  were  only  the  creatures  of  their  own 
nnderstandings ;  beinss  that  had  no  other  existence  but  in  their 
own  minds.  And,  I  think,  nobody  can  deny  but  that  the  resur- 
rection was  a  species  of  mixed  modes  in  the  mind  before  it  really 
existed. 

6.  InstanoeB  :  mwder,  incest^  ttabbing. — ^To  see  how  arbitrarily 
these  essences  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  mind,  we  need  but 
take  a  view  of  almost  any  of  them.  A  little  lookmg  into  them 
will  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  the  mind  that  combines  several  scattered 
independent  ideas  into  one  complex  one  ;  and,  by  the  common 
name  it  gives  them,  makes  them  the  essence  of  a  certain  species, 
without  regulating  itself  by  any  connexion  they  have  in  nature. 
For  what  ereater  connexion  in  nature  has  the  idea  of  a  man, 
than  the  idea  of  a  sheep,  with  killing,  that  this  is  made  a  par- 
ticular species  of  action,  signified  by  the  word  ''  murder  *'  and 
the  other  not  ?  Or  what  union  is  there  in  nature  between  the 
idea  of  the  relation  of  a  fisither,  with  killing,  than  that  of  a  son 
or  neighbour ;  that  those  are  combined  into  one  complex  idea, 
and  thereby  made  the  essence  of  the  distinct  species  *'  parricide,** 
whilst  the  other  makes  no  distinct  species  at  all  ?  But  though 
they  have  made  killing  a  man's  father  or  mother  a  distinct  species 
from  killing  his  son  or  daughter,  yet^  in  some  other  cases,  son  and 
daughter  are  taken  in  too,  as  well  as  fisither  and  mother ;  and 
they  are  all  equidly  comprehended  in  the  same  species,  as  in  that 
of ''incest.*'  Thus  the  mind  in  mixed  modes  arbitrarily  unites 
into  complex  ideas  such  as  it  finds  convenient,  whilst  others,  that 
have  altogether  as  much  union  in  nature,  are  left  loose,  and 
never  combined  into  one  idea,  because  they  have  no  need  of  one 
name.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  mind,  by  its  free  choice,  gives 
a  connexion  to  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  which  in  nature  nave 
no  more  union  with  one  another  than  others  that  it  leaves  out : 
why  else  is  the  part  of  the  weapon  the  beginning  of  the  wound 
is  made  with,  taken  notice  of  to  make  the  distinct  species  called 
^  stabbing,'*  and  the  figure  and  matter  of  .the  weapon  left  out  ? 
I  do  not  say,  this  is  done  without  reajson,  as  we  sludl  see  more 
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by  and  bj ;  bat  this  I  saj,  that  it  is  done  by  the  free  choice  of 
the  mind,  pursuing  its  own  ends;  and  that  therefore  these  species 
of  mixed  modes  are  the  workmanship  of  the  understanding :  and 
there  is  nothing  more  evident  than  that,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  framing  these  ideas,  the  mind  searches  not  its  patterns  in 
nature,  nor  refers  the  ideas  it  makes  to  the  real  existence  of 
things ;  but  puts  such  together  as  may  best  serve  its  own  pur- 
poses, without  tying  itself  to  a  precise  imitation  of  any  thing  that 
really  exists. 

7.  But  itUl  iubiervient  to  the  end  of  language. — But  though 
these  complex  ideas,  or  essences  of  mixed  modes,  depend  on  the 
mind,  and  are  made  by  it  with  great  liberty ;  yet  they  are  not 
made  at  random,  and  jumbled  together  without  any  reason  at  alL 
Though  these  complex  ideas  be  not  always  copied  from  nature, 
yet  they  are  always  suited  to  the  end  for  which  abstract  ideas  are 
made  :  and  though  they  be  combinations  made  of  ideas,  that  are 
loose  enough,  and  have  as  little  union  in  themselves,  as  several 
other,  to  which  the  mind  never  gives  a  connexion  that  combines 
them  into  one  idea :  yet  they  are  always  made  for  the  convenience 
of  communication,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  language.  The  trae 
of  language  is  by  short  sounds,  to  signify  with  ease  and  despatch 
general  conceptions ;  wherein  not  only  abundance  of  particular! 
may  be  contamed,  but  also  a  great  variety  of  independent  ideal  ^ 
collected  into  one  complex  one.  In  the  making  therefore  of  the 
species  of  mixed  modes,  men'have  had  regard  only  to-euch  com- 
bmations  as  they  had  occasion  to  mention  one  to  another.  Those 
they  have  combined  into  distinct  complex  ideas;  and  given  names 
to ;  whilst  others  that  in  nature  have  as  near  a  union,  are  left 
loose  and  unregarded.  For,  to  go  no  farther  than  human  actions 
themselves :  if  they  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas  of  all  the 
varieties  might  be  observed  in  them,  the  number  must  be  infinite, 
and  the  memory  confounded  with  the  plenty,  as  well  as  over- 
charged to  little  purpose.  It  suffices  that  men  make  and  name 
so  many  complex  ideas  of  these  mixed  modes,  as  they  find  thej 
have  occasion  to  have  names  for  in  the  ordinary  occurrence  of 
their  affairs.  If  they  join  to  the  idea  of  killing,  the  idea  of 
father  or  mother,  and  so  make  a  distinct  species  from  killing  a 
man*s  son  or  neighbour,  it  is  because  of  the  different  heinousness 
of  the  crime,  ana  the  distinct  punishment  is  due  to  the  murder- 
inff  a  man*s  father  and  molher,  different  from  what  ought  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  murder  of  a  son  or  neighbour ;  and  therefore  they 
find  it  necessary  to  mention  it  by  a  distinct  name,  which  is  the 
end  of  makiuff  that  distinct  comoination.  But  though  the  ideas 
of  mother  and  daughter  are  so  differently  treated,  in  reference 
to  the  idea  of  killing,  that  the  one  is  joined  with  it  to  make  a 
distinct  abstract  idea  with  a  name,  and  so  a  distinct  species,  and 
the  other  not ;  yet  in  respect  of  carnal  knowledge,  they  are  both 
taken  in  under  incest ;  and  that  still  for  the  same  conyenience  of 
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expreasing  nnder  one  name,  and  reckoning  of  one  species,  such 
unclean  mixtures  as  have  a  peculiar  turpitude  beyond  others ; 
and  this  to  ayoid  circumlocutions  and  tedious  descriptions. 

8.  Whsr&of  th$  ifUrandcUahU  worth  of  diver*  language»  are  a 
proof, ^  A.  moderate  skill  in  different  languages  will  easily  satisfy 
one  of  the  truth  of  this ;  it  beinsp  so  obvious  to  observe  great 
Btore  of  words  in  one  language,  which  have  not  any  that  answer 
them  in  another :  which  plainly  shows,  that  those  of  one  country, 
by  their  customs  and  manner  of  life,  have  found  occasion  to  make 
several  complex  ideas,  and  give  names  to  them,  which  others 
never  collected  into  specific  ideas.  This  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, if  these  species  were  the  steady  workmanship  of  nature ; 
and  not  collections  made  and  abstracted  by  the  mind,  in  order  to 
naming,  and  for  the  convenience  of  communication.  The  terms 
of  our  law,  which  are  not  empty  sounds,  will  hardly  find  words 
that  answer  them  in  the  Spanish  or  Italian,  no  scanty  languages ; 
much  less,  I  think,  could  any  one  translate  them  into  the  Carib- 
bee  or  Wcstoe  tongues :  and  the  venwra  of  the  Bomans,  or  corban 
of  the  Jews,  have  no  words  in  other  languages  to  answer  them : 
the  reason  whereof  is  plain  from  what  nas  been  said.  Nay,  if 
we  will  look  a  little  more  nearly  into  this  matter,  and  exactly 
compare  different  languages,  we  shall  find,  that  thoui,'h  they  have 
woras  which,  in  translations  anil  dictionaries,  are  supposed  to 
answer  one  another ;  yet  there  is  scarce  one  of  ten,  amongst  the 
names  of  complex  ideas,  especially  of  mixed  modes,  that  stands 
for  the  same  precise  idea  which  the  word  does  that  in  dictionaries 
it  is  rendered  by.  There  are  no  ideas  more  common,  and  less 
compounded,  than  the  measures  of  time,  extension,  and  weight, 
and  the  Latin  names  Aora,  pes^  librae  are,  without  difficulty, 
rendered  by  the  English  names,  "  hour,"  "  foot,"  and  "  pound :" 
but  yet  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  the  ideas  a 
Boman  annexed  to  these  Latin  names  were  very  far  different 
from  those  which  an  Englishman  expresses  by  those  English 
ones.  And  if  either  of  these  should  make  use  of  the  measures 
that  those  of  the  other  language  designed  by  their  names,  he 
would  be  quite  out  in  his  account.  These  are  too  sensible  proo& 
to  be  doubted ;  and  we  shall  find  this  much  more  so  in  the  names 
of  more  abstract  and  compounded  ideas ;  such  as  are  the  greatest 
part  of  those  which  make  up  moral  discourses :  whose  names 
when  men  come  curiously  to  compare  with  those  they  are  trans- 
lated into  in  other  languages,  they  will  find  very  few  of  them 
exactly  to  correspond  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  significations. 

9.  TkU  ahowi  ipeeiee  to  he  made  for  eommuniccUion. — ^The  reason 
why  I  take  so  particular  notice  of  this,  is,  that  we  may  not  be 
mistaken  about  genera  and  specie*,  and  their  essences,  as  if  they 
were  things  regularly  and  constantly  made  by  nature,  and  had  a 
real  existence  m  things ;  when  they  appear,  upon  a  more  wary 
survey  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  artifice  of  the  understanding, 
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for  the  easier  signifjiog  each  collectioDS  of  ideas  as  it  should  often 
haTe  occasion  to  communicate  by  one  general  term ;  under  which, 
divet«  particulars  as  far  forth  as  they  agreed  to  that  abstract 
idea,  might  be  oomprehended.  And  if  the  doubtful  signification 
of  the  word  '^  species  **  may  make  it  sound  harsh  to  some  that  J 
say,  that  *'  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  under- 
standing :**  yet,  I  think,  it  can  by  nobody  be  denied,  that  it  is 
the  mind  makes  those  abstract  complex  ideas  to  which  specifio 
names  are  given.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that  the  mind  makes 
the  patterns  for  sorting  and  naming  of  things,  I  leave  it  to  be 
considered  who  makes  me  boundaries  of  the  sort  or  species  ;  since 
with  me  ''species'*  and  ''sort ''have  no  other  difference  thnn 
that  of  a  Latin  and  English  idiom. 

10.  In  mixed  tnodes  it  is  the  name  thai  ties  the  eombinatum  to^ 
aether,  and  make*  it  a  epeciee. — ^The  near  relation  that  there  ia 
between  species,  essences,  and  their  general  name,  at  leaat  in 
mixed  mooes,  will  farther  appear  when  we  consider,  that  it  is  the 
name  that  seems  to  presei*ve  those  essences,  and  give  them  their 
lasting  duration.  For  the  connexion  between  the  loose  parts  of 
those  complex  ideas  being  made  by  the  mind,  this  union,  whick 
has  no  particular  foundation  in  nature,  would  cease  again,  were 
there  not  something  that  did,  as  it  were,  hold  it  together,  and 
keep  the  parts  from  scattering.  Thotu;h,  therefore,  it  be  the 
mind  that  makes  the  collection,  it  is  the  name  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  knot  that  ties  them  fast  toother.  What  a  vast  variety 
of  different  ideas  does  the  word  triumphue  hold  together,  and 
deliver  to  us  as  one  species  1  Had  this  name  been  never  made, 
or  quite  lost,  we  might,  no  doubt,  have  had  descriptions  of  what 
passed  in  that  solemnity ;  but  yet,  I  think,  that  which  holds 
those  different  parts  together  in  the  unity  of  one  complex  idea, 
is  that  very  word  annexed  to  it :  without  which  the  several 
parts  of  that  would  no  more  be  thought  to  make  one  thing  than 
any  other  show,  which,  having  never  been  made  but  once,  had 
never  been  united  into  one  complex  idea  under  one  denomina- 
tion. How  much  therefore,  in  mixed  modes,  the  unity  necessary 
to  any  essence  depends  on  the  mind,  and  how  much  the  continua> 
tion  and  fixing  of  that  unity  depends  on  the  name  in  common 
use  annexed  to  it,  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who  look 
upon  essences  and  species  as  real  established  thinss  in  nature. 

11.  Suitable  to  tnis,  we  find  that  men,  speaking  of  mixed- 
modes,  seldom  imagine  or  take  any  other  for  species  of  them, 
but  such  as  are  set  out  by  name :  because  they  being  of  man's 
making  only  in  order  to  naming,  no  such  species  are  taken 
notice  of,  or  supposed  to  be,  unless  a  niune  be  joined  to  it,  as  the 
sign  of  man's  having  combined  into  one  idea  several  loose  ones ; 
and  by  that  name  giving  a  lasting  union  to  the  parts,  which 
would  otherwise  cease  to  have  any,  as  soon  as  the  mind  laid  by 
that  al^tract  idea,  and  ceased  actuaJlj  to  think  on  it.    But  when 
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m  name  is  onoe  annexed  to  it,  wherein  the  parts  of  that  complex 
idea  have  a  settled  and  permanent  union  ;  then  is  the  essence, 
as  it  were,  established,  and  the  species  looked  on  as  complete. 
For  to  what  purpose  should  the  memory  charge  itself  with  such 
compositions,  unless  it  were  by  abstraction  to  make  them 
general  1  And  to  what  purpose  make  them  general,  unless  it 
were  that  they  might  hare  general  names  for  the  convenience  of 
discourse  and  communication  ?  Thus  we  see  that  killing  a  man 
with  a  sword,  or  a  hatchet,  are  looked  on  as  no  distinct  species 
of  action :  but  if  the  point  of  the  sword  first  enter  the  body,  it 
passes  for  a  distinct  species,  where  it  has  a  distinct  name,  as  in 
England,  in  whose  language  it  is  called  '*  stabbing:"  but  in 
another  country,  where  it  has  not  happened  to  be  specified  under 
a  peculiar  name,  it  passes  not  for  a  distinct  species.  But  in  the 
species  of  corporeal  substances,  though  it  be  the  mind  that  makes 
the  nominal  essence :  yet  since  those  ideas,  which  are  combined 
in  it,  are  supposed  to  have  an  union  in  nature,  whether  the  mind 
joins  them  or  no,  therefore  those  are  looked  on  as  distinct 
species,  without  any  operation  of  the  mind  either  abstracting  or 
giving  a  name  to  that  complex  idea. 

12.  For  ike  oriffmaU  of  mixed  modes  we  look  no  farther  than 
the  m£nd,  which  also  shows  them,  to  he  the  workmanship  of  the 
understanding, — Conformable  also  to  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes,  that  they  are 
the  creatures  of  the  understanding  rather  than  the  works  of 
nature :  conformable,  I  say,  to  this,  we  find  that  their  names 
lead  our  thoughts  to  the  mind,  and  no  farther.  When  we  speak 
of  justice  or  gratitude,  we  frame  to  ourselves  no  imagination  of 
any  thing  existing,  which  we  would  conceive  ;  but  our  thoughts 
terminate  in  the  abstract  ideas  of  those  virtues,  and  look  no 
farther  ;  as  they  do,  when  we  speak  of  a  horse  or  iron,  whose 
specific  ideas  we  consider  not  as  barely  in  the  mind,  but  as  in 
things  themselves,  which  afibrd  the  original  patterns  of  those 
ideas.  But  in  mixed  modes,  at  least  the  most  considerable  parts 
of  them,  which  are  moral  beings,  we  consider  the  original 
patterns  as  being  in  the  mind  ;  and  to  those  we  refer  for  the 
distinguishing  of  particular  beings  under  names.  And  hence  I 
think  it  is,  that  these  essences  of  the  species  of  mixed  modes  are 
by  a  more  particular  name  called  "  notions  j  '*  as  by  a  peculiar 
right  appertaining  to  the  understanding. 

13.  Their  heijig  made  by  the  understanding  without  patterns y 
shows  the  reason  why  they  are  so  compounded, — Hence  likewise  we 
may  learn,  why  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  commonly 
more  compounded  and  decompounded  than  those  of  natural  sub- 
stances, fiecaw^  they  being  the  workmanship  of  the  under- 
standing pursuing  only  its  own  ends,  and  the  conveniency  of 
expressing  in  short  those  ideas  it  would  make  known  to  another, 
does  with  great  liberty  unite  often  into  one  abstract  idea  things 
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that  in  their  nature  haye  no  coherence,  and  lo  under  one  term 
bundle  together  a  great  variety  of  compounded  and  decom- 
pounded  ideas.  Thus  the  name  of  *' proceeHton,'*  what  a  great 
mixture  of  independent  ideas  of  persons,  habits,  tapers.  ONers, 
motions,  sounds,  does  it  contain  in  that  complex  one  wiiich  the 
mind  of  man  hAS  arbitrarily  put  together  to  express  by  that 
one  name  !  Whereas  the  complex  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substances 
are  usually  made  up  of  only  a  small  number  of  simple  ones ;  and 
in  the  species  of  animals,  these  two,  YiZ,y  shape  and  yoioe, 
commonly  make  the  whole  nominal  essence. 

14.  Names  of  mixed  modes  stand  oIvhm^s  far  their  real  essences, 
—Another  thmg  we  may  obserre  from  what  has  been  said,  is 
that  the  names  of  mixed  modes  always  signify  (when  they  have 
any  determined  signification)  the  real  essences  of  their  species 
For,  these  abstract  ideas  being  the  workmanship  of  the  mind, 
and  not  refenred  to  the  real  existence  of  things,  tnere  is  no  sup- 
position of  any  thing  more  signified  by  that  nsme  but  barely 
that  complex  idea  the  mind  itself  has  formed,  which  is  all  it 
would  have  expressed  by  it :  and  is  that  on  which  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  species  depend,  and  from  which  alone  they  all  flow  : 
and  so  in  these  the  real  and  nominal  essence  is  the  same ;  which 
of  what  concernment  it  is  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  general 
truth,  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

16.  Why  their  names  are  usually  got  before  their  icEscu.— Thia 
also  may  show  us  the  reason,  why  for  the  most  part  the  names 
of  mixed  modes  are  got  before  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  per- 
fectly known.  Because,  there  being  no  species  of  these  ordiniuily 
taken  notice  of  but  what  have  names,  and  those  species,  or 
rather  their  essences,  being  abstract  complex  ideas  made  arbi* 
trarily  by  the  mind,  it  is  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  know 
the  names  before  one  endeavour  to  frame  these  complex  ideas : 
unless  a  man  will  fill  his  head  with  a  company  of  abstract 
complex  ideas,  which  others  having  no  names  for,  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  but  to  lay  by  and  forget  again.  I  confess  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  languages,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  idea  before 
one  gave  it  the  name :  and  so  it  is  still,  where,  making  a  new 
complex  idea,  one  also,  by  giving  it  a  new  name,  makes  a  new 
word.  But  this  concerns  not  languages  made,  which  have 
generally  pretty  well  provided  for  ideas  which  jpen  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  have  and  communicate :  and  in  such,  I  ask, 
whether  it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,  that  children  learn  the 
names  of  mixed  modes  before  they  have  their  ideas  ?  What  one 
of  a  thousand  ever  frames  the  abstract  idea  of  glory  and 
ambition  before  he  has  heard  the  names  of  them  f  In  simple 
ideas  and  substances,  I  grant,  it  is  otherwise  ;  which  being  such 
Ideas  as  have  a  real  existence  and  union  in  nature,  the  ideas  or 
names  are  got  one  before  the  other,  as  it  happens. 

16.  Beason  of  my  being  so  large  on  this  svJbjeot. — ^What  has  been 
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•aid  here  of  mixed  modes  is  with  very  little  difTerence  applicable 
ako  to  relatioDB  ;  which,  since  every  man  himself  may  obserye,  I 
may  spare  myself  the  pains  to  enlarge  on :  especially  since  what 
I  haye  here  said  concerning  wo^  in  this  third  book,  will 
possibly  be  thought  by  some  to  be  much  more  than  what  so 
slight  a  subject  required.  I  allow,  it  might  be  brought  into  a 
narrower  compass  :  but  I  was  willinff  to  stay  my  reader  on  an 
argument  that  appears  to  me  new,  and  a  little  out  of  the  way  (I 
am  sure  it  is  one  I  thought  not  of  when  I  began  to  write),  that 
by  searching  it  to  the  bottom,  and  turning  it  on  eyery  side,  some 
part  or  other  might  meet  with  every  one's  thoughts,  and  give 
occasion  to  the  most  ayerse  or  negligent  to  reflect  on  a  general 
miscarriage ;  which,  though  of  great  consequence,  is  little  taken 
notice  of.  When  it  is  oonsideiid  what  a  pudder  is  made  about 
essences,  and  how  much  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  discourse,  and 
eonyersation  are  oestered  and  disordered  by  the  careless  and 
confused  use  ana  application  of  words,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
thought  worth  while  thoroughly  to  lay  it  open.  And  I  shall  be 
pardoned  if  I  haye  dwelt  long  on  an  argument  which  I  think  there- 
fore needs  to  be  inculcated ;  because  the  &ults  men  are  usually 
guilty  of  in  this  kind  are  not  only  the  greatest  hinderances 
of  true  knowledge,  but  are  so  well  thought  of  as  to  pass  for 
it.  Men  would  often  see  what  a  small  pittance  of  reason  and 
truth,  or  possibly  none  at  all,  ia  mixed  with  those  haffinsr 
opinions  they  are  swelled  with,  if  they  would  but  look  beyond 
iiishionable  sounds,  and  observe  what  ideas  are  or  are  not  com- 
prehended under  those  words  with  which  they  are  so  armed  at 
all  points,  and  with  which  they  so  confidently  lay  about  them. 
I  shall  imagine  I  have  don^some  service  to  truth,  peace,  and 
learning,  if^  by  any  enlargement  on  this  subject,  I  can  make  men 
reflect  on  their  own  use  of  language ;  and  give  them  reason  to 
suspect,  that  since  it  is  frequent  for  others,  it  may  also  be 
possible  for  them  to  have  sometimes  very  good  and  approved 
words  in  their  mouths  and  writings,  with  very  uncertain,  little, 
or  no  signification ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  them 
to  be  wary  hereiu  themselves,  and  not  to  be  unwilling  to  have 
them  examined  by  others.  With  this  design,  therefore,  I  shall 
go  on  with  what  I  have  farther  to  say  concerning  this  matter. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  THB  NAMES  OF  SUBSTAKCBS. 

1.  The  common  names  of  wlutcmoes  Hand  for  sorU, — ^The  com- 
mon names  of  substances,  as  well  as  other  general  terms,  stand 
for  sorts :  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  being  made  sisns  of  such 
complex  ideas,  wherein  several  particular  substances  do  or  might 
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agree,  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  capable  of  being  comprehended 
in  one  common  conception,  and  be  signified  by  one  name.  I  say, 
''  do  or  miffht  agree :  for  though  there  be  bnt  one  sun  existing 
in  the  world,  yet  the  idea  of  it  beinff  abstracted,  so  that  mora 
substances  (if  there  were  several)  might  each  agree  in  it ;  it  is  as 
much  a  sort  as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  there  are  stars. 
They  want  not  their  reasons  who  think  there  are,  and  that  each 
fixed  star  would  answer  the  idea  the  name  "  sun  *'  stands  for,  to 
one  who  were  placed  in  a  due  distance ;  which,  by  the  way,  may 
show  us  how  much  the  sorts,  or  if  you  please,  ^en^ra  and  species, 
of  things  (for  those  Latin  terms  signiQr  to  me  no  more  than  the 
English  word  *'  sort")  depend  on  such  collections  of  ideas  as  men 
have  made,  and  not  on  the  real  nature  of  things :  sinoe  it  is  not 
impossible  but  that,  in  propriety  of  speech^  that  might  be  a  son 
to  one  which  is  a  star  to  another. 

2.  The  essence  of  each  sort  is  the  abstract  idea. — The  measure 
and  boundary  of  each  sort  or  species  whereby  it  is  constituted 
that  particular  sort  and  distingmshed  from  others,  is  that  we  call 
its  "  essence,*'  which  is  nothing  but  that  abstract  idea  to  which 
the  name  is  annexed :  so  that  eveiy  thin^  contained  in  that  idea 
is  essential  to  that  sort    This,  though  it  be  all  the  essence  of 

I  natural  substances  that  we  know,  or  by  which  we  distinguish 
'  them  into  sorts ;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar  name,  the  ''  nominal 
essence,"  to  distinguish  it  from  that  real  constitution  of  sub- 
stances upon  which  depends  this  nominal  essence,  and  all  the 
properties  of  that  sort ;  which  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  may 
be  called  the  ''real  essence :"  v.ff.,  the  nominal  essence  of  gold 
is  that  complex  idea  the  word  '*  gold  "  stands  for,  let  it  be,  for 
instance,  a  body  yellow,  of  a  certain  weight,  malleable,  fusible, 
and  fixed.  But  the  real  essence  is  the  constitution  of  the  insen* 
sible  parts  of  that  body,  on  which  those  qualities  and  all  the 
other  properties  of  gold  depend.  How  far  these  two  are  d  ifferent, 
though  they  are  both  called  "  essence,"  is  obvious,  at  first  sight 
to  discover. 

3.  The  nominal  and  real  essence  different. — ^For  though,  perhaps, 
YoluntaiT  motion,  with  sense  and  reason,  joined  to  a  body  of  a 
certain  shape,  be  the  complex  idea  to  which  I  and  others  annex 
the  name  *'  man,"  and  so  be  the  nominal  essence  of  the  species  so 
called :  yet  nobody  will  say  that  that  complex  idea  is  the  real 
essence  and  source  of  all  those  operations  which  are  to  be  found 
in  any  individual  of  that  sort.  The  foundation  of  all  those  quali- 
ties which  are  the  ingredients  of  our  complex  idea,  is  something 
quite  different :  and  had  we  such  a  knowledge  of  that  constitu* 
tion  of  man  from  which  his  faculties  of  moving,  sensation,  and 
reasoning,  and  other  powers  flow,  and  on  which  his  so  regular 
shape  depends,  as  it  is  possible  angels  have,  and  it  is  certain  his 
Maker  has,  we  should  have  a  quite  other  idea  of  his  essence  than 
what  now  is  contained  in  our  definition  of  that  species^  be  it  what 
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it  will :  and  our  idea  of  any  individaal  man  would  be  as  far  dif« 
ferent  from  what  it  now  is,  as  is  his  who  knows  all  the  springs 
and  wheels,  and  other  contrivances  within,  of  the  famous  clock 
at  Strasburg,  from  that  which  a  gazing  countryman  has  of  it, 
who  barely  sees  the  motion  of  the  hand,  and  hears  the  clock 
strike,  and  observes  only  some  of  the  outward  appearances. 

4.  Nothing  essential  to  individtuds, — ^That  ''essence,**  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  word,  relates  to  sorts,  and  that  it  is  considered 
in  particular  beings  no  farther  than  they  are  ranked  into  sorts, 
appears  from  hence :  that  take  but  away  the  abstract  ideas  by 
which  we  sort  individuals,  and  rank  them  under  common  names, 
and  then  the  thought  of  any  thing  essential  to  any  of  them  in- 
stantly vanishes :  we  have  no  notion  of  the  one  without  the  other ; 
which  plainly  shows  their  relation.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  be 
as  I  am :  Grod  and  nature  has  made  me  so :  but  there  is  nothing 
I  have  is  essential  to  me.  An  accident  or  disease  may  very  much 
alter  my  colour  or  shape ;  a  fever  or  fall  may  take  away  my  rea- 
son or  memory,  or  both ;  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither  sense 
nor  understanding,  no,  nor  life.  Other  creatures  of  my  shape 
may  be  made  with  more  and  better,  or  fewer  and  worse,  faculties 
than  I  have  :  and  others  may  have  reason  and  sense  in  a  shape 
and  body  very  different  from  mine.  None  of  these  are  essential 
to  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  any  individual  whatsoever,  till  the 
mind  refers  it  to  some  sort  or  species  of  things ;  and  then  pre- 
sently, according  to  the  abstract  idea  of  that  sort,  something  is 
found  essentiaL  Let  any  one  ezamme  his  own  thoughts,  and  he 
will  find,  that  as  soon  as  he  supposes  or  speaks  of  essential,  the 
consideration  of  some  species,  or  the  complex  idea,  signified  by 
some  general  name,  comes  into  his  mind :  and  it  is  in  reference 
to  that)  that  this  or  that  quality  is  said  to  be  essential.  So  that 
if  it  be  asked,  whether  it  be  essential  to  me,  or  any  other  particu- 
lar corporeal  being  to  have  reason  %  I  say,  No ;  no  more  than 
it  is  essential  to  this  white  thing  I  write  on  to  have  words  in  it. 
But  if  that  particular  being  be  to  be  counted  of  the  sort ''  man,*' 
and  to  have  the  name  ^  man  **  given  it,  then  reason  is  essential 
to  it,  supposing  reason  to  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name 
"  man  **  stands  for :  as  it  is  essential  to  this  thing  I  write  on  to 
contain  words,  if  I  will  give  it  the  name  ^  treatise,"  and  rank  it 
under  that  species.  So  that  "essential"  and  ''not  essential*' 
relate  only  to  our  abstract  ideas,  and  the  names  annexed  to  them ; 
which  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  whatever  particular 
thing  has  not  in  it  those  qualities  which  are  contained  in  the  ab- 
stract idea  which  any  general  term  stands  for,  cannot  be  ranked 
under  that  species,  nor  be  called  by  that  name,  since  that  abstiact 
idea  is  the  verv  essence  of  that  species. 

6.  Thus,  if  the  idea  of  body,  with  some  people,  be  bare  exten- 
sion or  space,  then  solidity  is  not  essential  to  body:  if  others 
make  the  idea  to  which  they  give  the  name  "  body,"  to  be  soli- 
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dity  and  extension,  then  soliditv  is  essential  to  body.  That 
therefore,  and  that  alone,  is  considered  as  essential  which  makes 
a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  of  a  sort  stands  for,  without 
which  no  particular  thing  can  be  reckoned  of  that  sort^  nor  be 
entitled  to  that  name.  Shonld  there  be  found  a  parcel  of  matter 
that  had  all  the  other  qualities  that  are  in  iron,  but  wanted 
obedience  to  the  loadstone,  and  would  neither  be  drawn  by  it, 
nor  receive  direction  from  it ;  would  any  one  question  whether 
it  wanted  any  thing  essential?  It  would  be  absurd^  to  ask, 
whether  a  thing  really  existing  wanted  any  thing  essential  to  it  t 
Or  could  it  be  demanded,  whether  this  made  an  essential  or 
specific  difference  or  not  since  we  hare  no  other  measure  of 
essential  or  species  but  our  abstract  ideas.  And  to  talk  of  specific 
differences  in  nature,  without  reference  to  general  ideas  aud 
names,  is  to  talk  unintelligibly.  For,  I  would  ask  any  one.  What 
is  suflScient  to  i&ake  an  essential  difference  in  nature  between 
any  two  narticular  beings,  without  any  regard  had  to  some 
abstract  iaea,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  essence  and  standard 
of  a  species  t  All  such  patterns  and  standards  being  quite  laid 
aside,  particular  beings,  considered  barely  in  themselyes,  will  be 
found  to  have  all  their  qualities  equally  essential ;  and  every 
thin^  in  each  individual  will  be  essential  to  it,  or,  which  is  more, 
nothing  at  all.  For  though  it  may  be  reasonable  to  ask,  whether 
obeying  the  magnet  be  essential  to  iron  t  yet,  I  think,  it  is  very 
improper  and  insignificant  to  tuak,  whether  it  be  essential  to  the 
particular  parcel  of  matter  I  cut  my  pen  with  ?  without  confidd- 
ering  it  under  the  name  ''  iron,*'  or  as  being  of  a  certain  species. 
And  if,  as  has  been  said,  our  abstract  ideas  which  have  names 
annexed  to  them,  are  the  boundaries  of  species,  nothing  can  be 
essential  but  what  is  contained  in  those  ideas. 

6.  It  is  true  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  essence,  distinct  in 
substances  from  those  abstract  ideas  of  them,  which  I  call  their 
"  nominal  essence.!!-!  By  this  "  real  essence,**  I  mean  that  real 
constitution  of  any  thing  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  those 
properties  that  are  combmed  in,  and  are  constantly  found  to  co- 
exist with,  the  nominal  essence ;  that  particular  constitution 
which  eveiy  thing  has  within  itself,  without  any  relation  to  any 
thing  without  it.  But  essence,  even  in  this  sense,  relates  to  a 
sort,  and  supposes  a  species :  for,  being  that  real  constitution  on 
which  the  properties  depend,  it  necessarily  supposes  a  sort  of 
things,  properties  belonging  only  to  species,  and  not  to  individuals ; 
V.  g.f  supposing  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  to  be  body  of  such  a 
peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  malleability  and  fusibility,  the 
real  essence  is  that  constitution  of  the  parts  of  matter  on  which 
these  qualities  and  their  union  depend ;  and  is  also  the  foundation 
of  its  solubility  in  ctqtia  relict,  ana  other  properties  accompanyinxr 
that  complex  idea.  Here  are  essences  and  properties,  but  aU 
upon  supposition  of  a  sort,  or  general  abstract  idea,  which  ia 
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oonsidered  aa  immutable:  bat  there  is  no  individual  parcel  of 
matter  to  which  any  of  these  qualities  are  so  annexed  as  to  be 
essential  to  it  or  inseparable  from  it.  That  which  is  essentiai 
belongs  to  it  as  a  condition,  whereby  it  is  of  this  or  that  sort : 
but  take  away  the  consideration  of  its  bein|f  ranked  under  the 
name  of  some  abstract  idea,  and  then  there  is  nothing  necessary 
to  it,  nothing  inseparable  from  it.  Indeed,  as  to  the  real  essences 
of  substances,  we  only  suppose  their  being,  without  precisely 
knowing  what  they  are :  but  that  which  annexes  them  still  to 
the  species  is  the  nominal  essence,  of  which  they  are  the  supposed 
fonnoation  and  cause. 

7.  The  nominal  taenae  bawndi  the  spedee, — ^The  next  thing  to  be 
oonsidered  is,  by  which  of  those  essences  it  is  that  substances  are 
determined  into  sorts  or  species ;  and  that,  it  is  evident,  is  by  the 
nominal  essence.  For  it  is  that  alone  that  the  name,  which  is  the 
mark  of  the  sort,  signifies.  It  is  impossible  therefore  that  any 
thing  should  determine  the  sorts  of  things  which  we  rank  under 
general  names,  but  that  idea  which  that  name  is  designed  as  a 
mark  for ;  which  is  that,  as  has  been  shown,  which  we  call  the 
"  nominal  essence."  Why  do  we  say,  "  This  is  a  horse,  and  that  a 
mule ;  this  u  an  animal,  that  an  herb  ?  *'  How  comes  any  parti- 
cular thing  to  be  of  this  or  that  sort,  but  because  it  has  that 
nominal  essence,  or,  which  is  all  one,  agrees  to  that  abstract  idea 
that  name  is  annexed  to  ?  And  I  desire  any  one  but  to  reflect  on 
bis  own  thoughts  when  he  hears  or  speaks  any  of  those  or  other 
names  of  substances,  to  know  what  sort  of  essences  they  stand  for. 

6.  And  that  the  species  of  things  to  us  are  nothing  but  the  rank- 
ing them  under  distinct  names,  according  to  the  complex  ideas  in 
us,  and  not  according  to  precise,  distinct,  real  essences  in  them, 
is  plain  from  hence,  that  we  find  many  of  the  individuals  that  are 
ranked  into  one  sort,  called  by  one  commou  name,  and  so  received 
as  being  of  one  species,  have  yet  qualities  depending  on  their  real 
constitutions,  as  £ur  different  one  from  another  as  from  others 
from  which  they  are  accounted  to  differ  specifically.  This,  as  it 
is  easy  to  be  observed  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  natural  bodies, 
so  chymists  especially  are  often,  by  sad  experience,  convinced  of 
it,  when  they,  sometimes  in  vain,  seek  for  the  same  qualities  in 
one  parcel  of  sulphur,  antimony,  or  vitriol,  which  they  have 
found  in  others.  For  though  they  are  bodies  of  the  same  species, 
having  the  same  nominal  essence,  under  the  same  name  ;  yet  do 
they  often,  upon  severe  ways  of  examination,  betray  qualities  so 
different  one  from  another  as  to  frustrate  the  expectation  and 
labour  of  very  wary  chymists.  But  if  things  were  distinguished 
into  species  according  to  their  real  essences,  it  would  be  as  impos- 
sible to  find  different  properties  in  any  two  individual  substances 
of  the  same  species,  as  it  is  to  find  different  properties  in  two 
circles  or  two  equilateral  triangles.  That  is  properly  the  essence 
to  us  which  determines  every  particular  to  this  or  that  clauii; 
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or,  which  is  the  same  thin^j^,  to  this  or  that  general  name :  and 
what  can  that  be  else  but  Uiat  abstract  idea  to  which  that  name 
is  annexed )  and  so  has,  in  truth,  a  reference,  not  so  much  to  the 
being  of  particuUir  things  as  to  their  general  denominations. 

9.  Not  the  real  essence,  which  we  mow  not. — Nor,  indeed,  can 
we  rank  and  sort  things,  and  consequently  (which  is  the  end  of 
sorting)  denominate  them,  by  their  real  essences,  because  we 
know  them  not  Our  fitculties  carry  us  no  farther  towards  the 
knowledge  and  distinction  of  substances  than  a  collection  of  those 
sensible  ideajs  which  we  observe  in  them ;  which,  however  made 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  exactne^B  we  are  capable  of,  yet 
is  more  remote  from  the  true  internal  constitution  from  which 
those  qualities  flow  than,  as  I  said,  a  countryman's  idea  is  from 
the  inward  contrivance  of  that  famous  dock  at  Strasburg,  whereof 
he  only  sees  the  outward  figure  and  motions  There  is  not  so 
contemptible  a  plant  or  animal  that  does  not  confound  the  most 
enlarged  understanding.  Though  the  familiar  use  of  things 
about  us  take  off  our  wonder,  yet  it  cures  not  our  ignorance. 
When  we  come  to  examine  the  stones  we  tread  on,  or  the  iron 
we  daily  handle,  we  presently  find  we  know  not  their  make,  and 
can  give  no  reason  of  the  different  qualities  we  find  in  them.  It 
is  evident  the  internal  constitution,  whereon  their  properties 
depend,  is  unknown  to  us.  For,  to  go  no  farther  than  the 
grossest  and  most  obvious  we  can  imagine  amongst  them,  what 
is  that  texture  of  parts,  that  real  essence,  that  makes  lead  and 
antimony  fusible  ;  wood  and  stones,  not  t  What  makes  lead  and 
iron  malleable ;  antimony  and  stones,  not  t  And  yet  bow 
infinitely  these  come  short  of  the  fine  contrivances  and  uncon- 
ceivable real  essences  of  plants  or  animals,  every  one  knows. 
The  workmanship  of  the  all- wise  and  powerful  God,  in  the  great 
fabric  of  the  universe  and  every  part  thereof,  farther  exceeds  the 
capacity  and  comprehension  of  the  most  inquisitive  and  intelli- 

fent  man,  than  the  best  contrivance  of  the  most  ingenious  man 
oth  the  conceptions  of  the  most  ignorant  of  rational  creatures. 
Therefore  we  in  vain  pretend  to  range  things  into  sorts,  and  dis- 
pose them  into  certain  classes,  under  names,  by  their  real  essences, 
that  are  so  far  from  our  discovery  or  comprehension.  A  blind 
man  may  as  soon  sort  things  by  their  colours,  and  he  that  has 
lost  his  smell  as  well  distinguish  a  lily  and  a  rose  by  their  odours, 
as  by  those  internal  constitutions  which  he  knows  not.  He  that 
thinks  he  can  distinguish  sheep  and  goats  by  their  real  essences 
that  are  known  to  him,  may  be  pleased  to  try  his  skill  in  those 
species  called  cassiowan/  and  qiLerechinchio;  and,  by  their  internal 
real  essences,  determine  the  boundaries  ot  those  species,  without 
knowing  the  complex  idea  of  sensible  qualities  that  each  of  those 
names  stands  for,  in  the  countries  where  those  animals  are  to 
be  found. 

10.  Not  substaTUial  forms,  which  we  know  less, — Those  therefore 
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who  bare  been  taught,  that  the  several  species  of  substances  had 
their  distinct,  internal,  substantial  forms,  and  that  it  was  those 
forms  which  made  the  distinction  of  substances  into  their  ti*ue 
species  and  ^en^ro,  were  led  yet  farther  out  of  the  way  by  haying 
tneir  minds  set  upon  fruitless  inquiries  after  substantial  forms 
wholly  unintelligible,  and  whereof  we  have  scarce  so  much  as  any 
obscure  or  confiised  conception  in  general 

11.  That  the  nominal  essence  is  mat  whereby  we  distinguish  spe- 
cies, farther  evident  from  spirits. — That  our  ranking  and  distm- 
guishing  natural  substances  into  species,  consists  in  the  nominal 
essences  the  mind  makes,  and  not  in  the  real  essences  to  be  found 
in  the  things  themselves,  is  farther  evident  from  our  ideas  of 
spirits.  For,  the  mind  ffettiog,  only  by  reflecting  on  its  own 
operations,  those  simple  ideas  which  it  attributes  to  spirits,  it 
hath  or  can  have  no  other  notion  of  spirit  but  by  attributing  all 
those  operations  it  finds  in  itself  to  a  sort  of  beings,  without  con- 
sideration of  matter.  And  even  the  most  advanced  notion  we 
have  of  God,  is  but  attributing  the  same  simple  ideas  which  we 
have  got  from  reflection  on  what  we  fiud  in  ourselves,  and  which 
we  conceive  to  have  more  perfection  in  them  than  would  be  in 
their  absence  ;  attributing,  I  say,  those  simple  ideas  to  Him  in 
an  unlimited  degree.  Thus,  having  got,  from  reflecting  on  our- 
selves, the  idea  of  existence,  knowledge,  pow%r»  and  pleasure, 
each  of  which  we  find  it  better  to  have  than  to  want ;  and  the 
more  we  have  of  each,  the  better ;  joining  all  these  together, 
with  infinity  to  each  of  them,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  an 
eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  infinitely  wise  and  happy  being. 
And  though  we  are  told  that  there  are  different  species  of  angels, 
yet  we  know  not  how  to  frame  distinct,  specific  ideas  of  them : 
not  out  of  any  conceit  that  the  existence  of  more  species  than 
one  of  spirits  is  impossible,  but  because,  haviug  no  more  simple 
ideas  (nor  being  able  to  frame  more)  applicable  to  such  beiugs, 
but  only  those  lew  taken  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  actions  of 
our  own  minds  in  thinking,  and  being  delighted,  and  moving 
several  parts  of  our  bodies,  we  can  no  otherwise  distinguish  in 
our  conceptions  the  several  species  of  spirits  one  from  another, 
but  by  attributing  those  operations  and  powers  we  find  in  our- 
selves to  them  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree ;  and  so  have  no  very 
distinct,  specific  ideas  of  spirits,  except  only  of  God,  to  whom  we 
attribute  Doth  duration  and  all  those  other  ideas  with  infinity, 
to  the  oUier  spirits  with  limitation.  Nor,  as*  I  humbly  conceive, 
do  we,  between  God  and  them  in  our  ideas,  put  any  difference  by 
any  number  of  simple  ideas  which  we  have  of  one,  and  not  of 
the  other,  but  only  that  of  infinity.  All  the  particular  ideas  of 
existence,  knowledge,  will,  power,  and  motion,  &c.,  being  ideas 
derived  from  the  operations  of  our  minds,  we  attribute  all  of 
them  to  all  sorts  of  spirits,  with  the  difference  only  of  degrees, 
to  the  utmost  we  can  imagine,  even  infinity,  when  we  would 
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frame,  as  well  aa  we  can,  an  idea  of  the  First  Being ;  who  jet, 
it  is  oertatn,  is  infinitely  more  remote  in  the  real  excellency  of 
his  nature  from  the  higheBt  and  perfectest  of  all  created  beings 
than  the  greatest  man,  naj,  porett  seraphim,  is  from  the  most 
contemptible  part  of  matter ;  and  consequently  most  infinitely 
exceed  what  our  narrow  understandings  can  ooneeive  of  him. 

12.  Whereof  there  are  probdbi^  numbedeet  epeeiee. — ^It  is  not 
impossible  to  conceive,  nor.  repugnant  to  reason,  that  there  may 
be  many  species  of  spirits  as  much  separated  and  diversified  one 
from  another  by  distinct  properties  wnereof  we  have  no  ideas,  as 
the  species  of  sensible  things  are  distinguished  one  from  another 
by  qualities  which  we  know  and  observe  in  them.  That  there 
should  be  more  species  of  intelligent  creatures  above  us  than 
there  are  of  sensible  and  materiu  below  us,  is  probable  to  me 
from  hence,  that  in  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  we  see  no 
chasms,  or  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us  the  descent  is  by  easy 
steps,  and  a  continued  series  of  things,  that  in  each  remove  differ 
very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fishes  that  have  wings, 
and  are  not  strangers  to  the  airy  region :  and  there  are  some 
birds  that  are  inluibitants  of  the  water,  whose  blood  is  cold  as 
fishes*,  and  their  flesh  so  like  in  taste  that  the  scrupulous  are 
allowed  them  on  fish  days.  There  are  animals  so  near  df  kin 
both  to  birds  and  J>eA8ts,  that  they  are  in  the  middle  between  both : 
amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  together ; 
seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and  porpoises  have  the  warm 
blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog,  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently 
reported  of  mermaids  or  sea-men.  There  are  some  brutes  that 
seem  to  have  as  much  knowledge  and  reason  as  some  that  are 
called  men:  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  so 
nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the  lowest  of  one  and  the 
highest  of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived  any  great 
dinerence  between  them ;  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the  lowest 
and  the  most  inorgauical  parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find  every 
where  that  the  several  species  are  linked  together,  and  differ  but 
in  almost  insensible  degrees.  And  when  we  consider  the  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
'it  is  suitable  to  the  ma^ificent  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the 
great  design  and  infinite  goodness  of  the  Architect^  that  the 
species  of  creatures  should  also,  by  gentle  degrees,  ascend  upward 
from  us  toward  his  ^infinite  perfection,  as  we  see  they  gradually 
descend  frt>m  us  downwanis :  which  if  it  be  probable,  we  have 
reason  then  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are  uu*  more  species  of 
creatures  above  us  than  there  are  beneath ;  we  being  in  degrees 
of  perfection  much  more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  of  God, 
than  we  are  from  the  lowest  state  of  being,  and  that  which 
approaches  nearest  to  nothing.  And  yet  of  all  those  distinct 
species,  for  the  reasons  above  said^  wa  have  no  clear  dis- 
tinct ideas. 
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13.  The  nominal  essence  that  of  the  epeoteSy  proved  from  water 
and  ice. — But,  to  return  to  the  species  of  corporeal  substances : 
If  I  should  ask  any  one  whether  ice  and  water  were  two  distinct 
species  of  things.  I  doubt  not  but  I  should  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative :  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  he  that  says  they  are 
two  distinct  species,  is  in  the  right  But  if  an  Englishman,  bred 
in  Jamaica,  who  nerhaps  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  ice,  coming 
into  England  in  tne  winter,  find  the  water  he  put  in  his  basin  at 
night  in  a  great  part  frozen  in  the  morning ;  and,  not  knowind 
any  peculiar  name  it  had,  should  call  it  ''  hardened  water : "  1 
ask,  whether  this  would  be  a  new  species  to  him,  different  from 
water  f  And  I  think  it  would  bo  answered  here,  It  would  not 
be  to  him  a  new  species,  no  more  than  congealed  jelly  when  it  is 
cold  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  same  jelly  fluid  and  warm ;  or 
than  liquid  gold  in  the  furnace  is  a  distinct  species  from  hard  gold 
in  the  hands  of  a  workman.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  is  plain  that 
our  distinct  species  are  nothing  but  distinct'  complex  iaeas,  with 
distinct  names  annexed  to  them.  It  is  true,  every  substAuce  thafH 
exists  has  its  peculiar  constitutioxi,  whereon  depend  those  sensible  j 
qualities  and  powers  we  observe  in  it :  but  the  ranking  of  things  * 
into  species,  which  is  nothing  but  sorting  them  under  several 
titles,  is  done  by  us  according  to  the  ideas  that  we  have  of  them : 
which  though  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  by  names,  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  discourse  of  them  when  we  have  them  not 
present  before  us ;  yet  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  done  by  their  real 
internal  constitutions,  and  that  things  existing  are  distinguished 
by  nature  into  species  by  real  essences,  according  as  we  distin- 
guish them  into  species  by  names,  we  shall  be  liable  to  great 
mistakes. 

14.  DiMcvJUiee  against  a  certain  number  of  real  essences. — ^To 
distinguish  substantial  beings  into  species,  according  to  the  usual 
supposition,  that  there  are  certain  precise  essences  or  forms  of 
things  whereby  all  the  individuals  existing  are  by  nature  distin- 
guished into  species,  these  things  are  necessary  : 

15.  First,  To  be  assured  that  nature,  in  the  production  of 
things,  always  designs  them  to  partake  of  certain  regulated, 
established  essences,  which  are  to  be  the  models  of  all  thiogs  to 
be  produced.  This,  in  that  crude  sense  it  is  usually  proposed, 
would  need  some  better  explication  before  it  can  fully  be 
assented  to. 

16.  Secondly,  It  would  be  necessary  to  know  whether  nature 
always  attains  that  essence  it  desi^s  in  the  production  of  things. 
The  irregular  and  monstrous  births  that  in  divers  sorts  of 
animals  have  been  observed,  will  always  give  us  reason  to  doubt 
of  one  or  both  of  these. 

17.  Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  determined  whether  those  we  call 
"monsters*'  be  really  a  distinct  species  according  to  the  scho- 
lastic notion  of  the  word  ^  species ;  *'  since  it  is  certain  that  every 
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thing  that  exists  has  its  particular  constitntion :  and  jet  we  find, 
that  some  of  these  monstrous  p^^oductions  have  few  or  none  o\ 
those  qualities  whicli  are  supposed  to  result  from  and  accompany 
the  essence  of  that  species  from  whence  they  derive  their 
originals,  and  to  which  by  their  descent  they  seem  to  belong. 

18.  Our  nominal  essences  of  substances,  not  perfect  collections  of 
properties, — Fourthly,  The  real  essences  of  those  thuigs  which 
we  distinguish  into  species,  and  as  so  distinguished  we  name, 
ought  to  be  known  ;  i.  e^  we  ought  to  have  ideas  of  them.  But 
since  we  are  ignorant  in  these  four  points,  the  supposed  real 
essences  of  things  stand  us  not  instead  for  the  distinguishing 
substances  into  species. 

19.  Fifthly,  The  only  imaginable  help  in  this  case  would  be, 
that  having  framed  perfect  complex  ideas  of  the  properties  of 
things,  flowing  from  their  dififereut  real  essences,  we  should 
thereby  distinguish  them  into  species.  But  neither  can  this  be 
done :  for,  being  ignorant  of  the  real  essence  itself,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  all  uiose  properties  that  flow  from  it,  and  are  so 
annexed  to  it  that,  any  one  of  them  being  away,  we  ma> 
certainly  conclude  that  that  essence  is  not  there,  and  so  the 
thinjf  is  not  of  that  species.  We  can  never  know  what  are  the 
precise  number  of  properties  depending  on  the  real  essence  of 
gold  ;  any  one  of  which  failing,  the  real  essence  of  gold,  and 
consequently  gold,  would  not  l^  there,  unless  we  knew  the  real 
essence  of  gold  itself,  and  by  that  determined  that  species.  By 
the  word  "  gold  **  here,  I  must  be  understood  to  design  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  matter ;  v,  ff.,  the  last  guinea  that  was  coined. 
For  if  it  should  stand  here  in  its  ordinary  signification  for  that 
complex  idea  which  I  or  any  one  else  calls  **  gold,**  t.  «.,  for  the 
nominal  essence  of  gold,  it  would  be  jargon :  so  hard  is  it  to 
show  the  various  meaning  and  imperfection  of  words,  when  we 
have  nothing  else  but  words  to  do  it  by. 

20.  By  all  which  it  is  clear,  that  our  distinguishing  substanceB 
into  species  by  names,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real 
essences;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  range  and  determine  them 
exactly  into  species  according  to  internal  essential  differences. 

21.  But  such  a  collection  as  our  name  stands  for. — But  since, 
«8  has  been  remarked,  we  have  need  of  general  words,  though 
we  know  not  the  real  essences  of  things ;  all  we  can  do  is  to 
collect  such  a  number  of  simple  ideas  as  by  examination  we  find 
to  be  united  together  in  things  existing,  and  thereof  to  make 
one  complex  idea.  Which,  though  it  be  not  the  real  essence  of  any 
substance  that  exists,  is  yet  the  specific  essence  to  which  our 
name  belongs,  and  is  convertible  with  it ;  by  which  we  may  at 
least  try  the  truth  of  these  nominal  essences.  For  example : 
there  be  that  say,  that  the  essence  of  body  is  extension ;  if  it  be 
BO,  we  can  never  mistake  in  putting  the  essence  of  any  thing  for 
the  thing  itself    Let  us,  then,  in  discourse  put  extension  for 
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body ;  and  when  we  would  sajr  that  body  moves,  let  ns  say  that 
extension  moves,  and  see  how  it  will  look.  He  that  should  say, 
that  one  extension  by  impulse  moves  another  extension,  would, 
by  the  bare  expression,  suflSciently  show  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
notion.  The  "  essence  **  of  any  thing,  in  respect  of  us,  is  the 
whole  complex  idea  comprehended  and  marked  by  that  name ; 
and  in  substances,  besides  the  several  distinct  simple  ideas  that 
make  them  up,  the  confused  one  of  substance,  or  of  an  unknown 
support  and  cause  of  their  union,  is  always  a  part :  and  there- 
fore the  essence  of  body  is  not  bare  extension,  but  an  extended 
solid  thing ;  and  so  to  say,  **  An  extended  solid  thing  moves  or 
impels  another,"  is  all  one,  and  as  intelligible,  as  to  say,  *'  Body 
moves  or  impels."  Likewise  to  say,  that  ^a  rational  animal  is 
capable  of  conversation,"  is  all  one  as  to  say,  ''  a  man."  But  no 
one  will  say,  that  rationality  is  capable  of  conversation,  because  it 
makes  not  the  whole  essence  to  which  we  give  the  name  "  man."  . 
22.  Our  abstract  ideas  are  tons  the  measures  of  species  :  instance 
in  that  of  man, — There  are  creatures  in  the  world  that  have 
shapes  like  ours,  but  are  hairy,  and  want  language  and  reason. 
There  are  naturals  amongst  us  that  have  perfectly  our  shape, 
but  want  reason,  and  some  of  them  language  too.  There  are 
creatures,  as  it  is  said  {sit  fides  penes  atUhorem^  but  there 
appears  no  contradiction  that  there  should  be  such),  that  with 
language,  and  reason,  and  a  shape  in  other  things  agreeing  with 
ours,  have  hairy  tails ;  others  where  the  males  have  no  Mards, 
and  others  where  the  females  have.  If  it  be  asked,  whether 
these  be  all  men  or  no,  all  of  human  species  ?  it  is  plain,  the 
question  refers  only  to  the  nominal  essence :  for  those  of  them  to 
whom  the  definition  of  the  word  "man,"  or  the  complex  idea 
signified  by  that  name,  agrees,  are  men,  and  the  other  not.  But 
if  the  inquiry  be  made  concerning  the  supposed  real  essence,  and 
whether  the  internal  constitution  and  frame  of  these  several 
creatures  be  specifically  diflferent,  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  us  to 
answer,  no  part  of  that  going  into  our  specific  idea ;  only  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  where  the  faculties  or  outward  frame 
so  much  differs,  the  internal  constitution  is  not  exactly  the  same.- 
But  what  difference  in  the  internal  real  constitution  makes  a 
specific  difference,  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire,  whilst  our  measures 
of  species  be,  as  they  are,  only  our  abstract  ideas  which  we 
know ;  and  not  that  internal  constitution,  which  makes  no  part 
of  them.  Shall  the  difference  of  hair  only  on  the  skin  be  a  mark 
of  a  different  internal,  specific  constitution  between  a  changeling 
and  a  drill,  when  they  agree  in  shape,  and  want  of  reason  and 
speech  ?  and  shall  not  the  want  of  reason  and  speech  be  a  sign 
to  us  of  different  real  constitutions  and  species  between  a 
changeling  and  a  reasonable  man  ?  And  so  of  the  rest,  if  we 
pretend  that  the  distinction  of  species  or  sorts  is  fixedly  estab- 
lished by  the  real  frame  and  secret  constitutions  of  things. 
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23.  Species  not  dutingmshed  by  ^efiMraUon. — Nor  let  any  one 
Bay.  that  the  power  of  propagation  in  animalfl  by  the  mixture  of 
male  and  female,  and  in  plants  by  seeds,  keeps  the  supposed  real 
species  distinct  and  entire.  For,  granting  this  to  be  true,  it 
would  help  us  in  the  distinction  of  the  species  of  things  no  farther 
than  the  tribes  of  animals  and  vegetables.  WTiat  must  we  do 
for  the  rest  ?  But  in  those  too  it  is  not  suflBicient :  for  if  history 
lie  not,  women  have  conceived  by  drills ;  and  what  real  species 
by  that  measure  such  a  production  will  be  in  nature,  will  be  a 
new  question ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think  this  not  impossible, 
since  mules  and  jumarts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an  ass  and 
a  mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  bull  and  a  mare,  are  so 
frequent  in  the  world.  I  once  saw  a  creature  that  was  the  issue 
of  a  oat  and  a  rat,  and  had  the  plain  marks  of  both  about  it ; 
wherein  nature  appeared  to  have  followed  the  pattern  of  neither 
sort  alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them  both  together.  To  which, 
he  that  shall  add  the  monstrous  productions  that  are  so  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  nature,  will  find  it  hard,  even  in  the 
race  of  animals,  to  determine  by  the  pedigree  of  what  species 
every  animaPs  issue  is ;  and  be  at  a  loss  sTOut  the  real  essence, 
which  he  thinks  certainly  conveyed  by  generation,  and  has  alone 
a  right  to  the  specific  name.  But,  farther :  if  the  species  of 
animals  an«l  plants  are  to  be  distinguished  only  by  propagation, 
must  I  go  to  the  Indies  to  see  the  sire  and  dam  of  the  one,  and 
the  plant  from  which  the  seed  was  gathered  that  produced  the 
other,  to  know  whether  this  be  a  tiger,  or  that  tea  f 

24.  liot  by  eubstantial  forms.  — IJpou  the  whole  matter  it  if 
evident,  that  it  is  their  own  collections  of  sensible  qualities  that 
men  make  the  essences  of  their  s^vej-al  sorts  of  substances ;  and 
that  their  real  internal  struct*)res  are  not  considered  by  the 
greatest  part  of  men  in  the  sorting  them.  Much  less  were  any 
substantial  forms  ever  thoneht  on  bv  any,  but  those  who  have 
in  this  one  part  of  the  world  Teamed  the  language  of  the  schools : 
and  yet  those  ignorant  men  who  pretend  not  any  insight  into  the 
real  essences,  nor  trouble  themselves  about  substantial  forms, 
but  are  content  with  knowing  things  one  from  another  by  their 
sensible  qualities,  are  often  &tter  acquainted  with  their  differ- 
ences, can  more  nicely  distinguish  them  from  their  uses,  and 
better  know  what  they  may  expect  from  each,  than  those  learned, 

guick-sighted  men  who  look  so  deep  into  theni,  and  talk  so  oon- 
dently  of  something  more  hidden  and  essentiaL 

25.  The  epedfie  estenoes  are  made  by  the  mind. — ^But  supposing 
that  the  re%l  essences  of  substances  were  discoverable  by  those 
that  would  severely  apply  themselves  to  that  inquiry ;  yet  we 
could  not  reasonably  think,  that  the  ranking  of  thmgs  un(kr 
general  names  was  regulated  by  those  internal  real  constitutions, 
or  any  thmg  else  but  their  obvious  appearances ;  since  languages^ 
in  all  countriee^  have  been  established  long  before  soiencea.    Se 
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that  they  have  not  been  philosophers  or  logicians,  or  such  who 
have  troubled  themselves  about  forms  and  essences,  that  have 
made  the  general  names  that  are  in  une  amongst  the  several 
nations  of  men :  but  those  more  or  less  comprehensive  terms 
have  for  the  most  part,  in  all  languages,  received  their  birth  and 
signification  from  ignorant  and  ifliterate  people,  who  sorted  and 
denominated  things  by  those  sensible  qualities  they  found  in 
them  ;  thereby  to  signify  them,  when  absent,  to  others,  whether 
they  had  an  occasion  to  mention  a  sort  or  a  particular  thing. 

26.  Therefore  very  various  and  uncertain, — Since,  then,  it  is 
evident  that  we  sort  and  name  substances  by  their  nominal,  and 
not|>y  their  real,  essences ;  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 
how  and  by  whom  these  essences  come  to  be  made.  As  to  the 
latter,  it  is  evident  they  are  made  by  the  mind,  and  not  by  nature : 
for  were  they  nature's  workmanship,  they  could  not  be  so  various 
piid  different  in  several  men,  as  experience  tells  us  they  are.  For 
if  we  will  examine  it,  we  shall  not  find  the  nominal  essence  of  any 
one  species  of  substances  in  all  men  the  same ;  no,  not  of  that 
which  of  all  others  we  are  the  most  intimately  acquainted  with. 
It  could  not  possibly  be,  that  the  abstract  idea  to  which  the  name 
"  man  "  is  given  should  be  different  in  several  men,  if  it  were  of 
nature's  making ;  and  that  to  one  it  should  be  animal  rationale, 
and  to  another  animal  implume,  bipes,  latis  unguibus.  He  that 
annexes  the  name  '*  man  "  to  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  sense 
and  spontaneous  motion,  joined  to  a  body  of  such  a  shape,  has 
thereby  one  essence  of  the  species  man  :  and  he  that,  upon  farther 
examination,  adds  rationality,  has  another  essence  of  the  species 
he  calls  "  man  : "  by  which  means  the  same  individual  will  be  a 
true  man  to  the  one,  which  is  not  so  to  the  other.  I  think,  there 
is  scai'ce  any  one  will  allow  this  upright  figure,  so  well  known, 
to  be  the  essential  difference  of  the  species  man  ;  and  yet  how 
fur  men  determine  of  the  sorts  of  animals  rather  by  their  shape 
than  descent,  is  very  visible  ;  since  it  has  been  more  than  once 
debated  whether  several  human  foetus  should  be  preserved,  or 
received  to  baptism  or  no,  only  because  of  the  difference  of  their 
oat  ward  configuration  from  the  ordinary  make  of  children, 
without  knowing  whether  they  were  not  as  capable  of  reason  as 
infants  cast  in  another  mould :  some  whereof,  though  of  an 
approved  shape,  are  never  capable  of  as  much  appearance  of 
reason,  all  their  lives,  as  is  to  be  found  in  an  ape  or  an  elephant ; 
and  never  give  any  signs  of  being  acted  by  a  rational  souL 
Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  outward  figure,  which  only  was 
found  wanting,  and  not  the  faculty  of  reason,  which  nobody  could 
know  would  be  wanting  in  its  due  season,  was  made  essential  to 
the  human  species,  l^e  learned  divine  and  lawyer  must,  on 
such  occasionis,  renounce  his  sacred  definition  of  animal  rationale, 
and  substitute  some  other  essence  of  the  human  species.  Mon- 
sienr  Menage  furnishes  us  with  an  example  woi*th  the  taking 
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notice  of  on  this  occasion.  '^  When  the  abbot  of  St.  Martin " 
says  he, ''  was  bom,  he  had  so  little  of  the  figure  of  a  man  that  it 
bespake  him  rather  a  monster.  It  was  for  some  time  under 
deliberation  whether  he  should  be  baptized  or  no.  However,  he 
was  baptized  and  declared  a  man  proviaionally  [till  time  should 
show  what  he  would  prove.!  Nature  had  moulded  him  so  un- 
towardly,  that  he  was  called  all  his  life  the  abbot  MalotrUy  L  e^ 
*  ill-shaped.'  fle  was  of  Caen."— i/iwMyrtana,  |^  This  child,  we 
see,  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of  the  species  of  man 
barely  by  his  shape.  He  escaped  very  narrowly  as  he  was  ;  and 
it  is  certain  a  figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had  cast  him,  and 
he  had  been  executed  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  for  a 
man.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  reason  given,  why,  if  the  linea- 
ments of  his  face  had  been  a  little  altered,  a  rational  soul  could 
not  have  been  lodged  in  him,  why  a  visage  somewhat  longer,  or 
a  nose  flatter,  or  a  wider  mouth  could  not  have  consisted,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  his  ill  figure,  with  such  a  soul,  such  parts,  as 
made  him,  disfigured  as  he  was,  capable  to  be  a  dignitai^  in  the 
church. 

27.  Wherein  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  consist  the  precise 
and  uumoveable  boundaries  of  that  species  t  It  is  plain,  if  we 
examine,  there  is  no  such  thing  made  by  nature,  and  established 
by  her  amongst  men.  The  reid  essence  of  that  or  any  other  sort 
of  substances,  it  is  evident,  we  know  not ;  and  therefore  are  so 
nndeterminea  in  our  nominal  essences  which  we  make  ourselves, 
that  if  several  men  were  to  be  asked  concerning  some  oddly- 
shaped /osftM  as  soon  as  bom,  whether  it  were  a  man  or  no,  it  is 
past  doubt  one  should  meet  with  different  answers.  Which 
could  not  happen  if  the  nominal  essences,  whereby  we  limit  and 
distinguish  the  species  of  substances,  were  not  made  by  man 
with  some  liberty ;  but  were  exactly  copied  from  precise  boun- 
daries set  by  nature,  whereby  it  distinguished  all  substances 
into  certain  species.  Who  would  undertake  to  resolve  what 
species  that  monster  was  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Licetus,  (lib. 
i.  cap.  iii.)  with  a  man's  head  and  hog's  body  t  or  those  other, 
which  to  the  bodies  of  men  had  the  heads  of  beasts,  as  dogs, 
horses,  &c  ?  If  any  of  these  creatures  had  Kved,  and  could  have 
SDoke,  it  would  have  increased  the  difficulty.  Had  the  upper 
part  to  the  middle  been  of  human  shape,  and  all  below  swine ;  had 
it  been  murder  to  destroy  it  ?  Or  must  the  bishop  have  been  con- 
sulted, whether  it  were  man  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  font 
or  no  ?  as  I  have  been  told  it  happened  in  France  some  years 
since,  in  somewhat  a  like  case.  So  uncertain  are  the  boundai-ies 
of  species  of  animals  to  us,  who  have  no  other  measures  than  the 
complex  ideas  of  our  own  collecting:  and  so  far  are  we  from 
certainly  knowing  what  a  man  is ;  though,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
judged  great  ignorance  to  make  any  doubt  about  it  And  yet, 
I  tMnk  I  may  say,  that  the  certain  boundaries  of  that  specie  are 
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80  far  from  being  determined,  and  the  precise  number  of  simple 
ideas  which  make  the  nominal  essence  so  far  from  being  settled 
and  perfectly  known,  that  very  material  doubts  may  still  arise 
about  it :  and,  I  imagine,  none  of  the  definitions  of  the  word 
''  man  "  which  we  yet  have,  nor  descriptions  of  that  sort  of  animal, 
are  so  perfect  and  exact  as  to  satisiy  a  considerate,  inquisitive 
person ;  much  less  to  obtain  a  general  consent,  and  to  be  that 
which  men  would  every  where  stick  by  in  the  decision  of  cases, 
and  determining  of  life  and  death,  baptism  or  no  baptism,  in 
proiluctions  that  micht  happen. 

28.  £iU  not  so  arbitrary  as  mixed  modes, — But  though  these 
nominal  essences  of  substances  are  made  by  the  mind,  they  are 
not  yet  made  so  arbitrarily  as  those  of  mixed  modes.  To  the 
making  of  any  nominal  essence,  it  is  necessary,  First,  That  the 
ideas  whereof  it  consists,  have  such  an  union  as  to  make  but  one 
idea,  how  compounded  soever.  Secondly,  That  the  particular 
ideas  so  unite«l  be  exactly  the  same,  neither  more  nor  less.  For 
if  two  abstract  complex  ideas  differ  either  in  number  or  sorts  of 
their  component  parts,  they  make  two  different,  and  not  one  and 
the  same  essence.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  mind,  in  making  its 
complex  hteas  of  substances,  only  follows  nature  :  and  puts  none 
together,  which  are  not  supposed  to  have  an  union  in  nature. 
Nobody  joins  the  voice  of  a  sheep  with  the  shape  of  a  horse,  nor 
the  colour  of  lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness  of  gold,  to  be 
the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  substances  ;  unless  he  has  a  mind 
to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras,  and  his  discourse  with  unintelli- 
gible words.  Men,  observing  certain  qualities  always  joined  and 
existing  together,  therein  copied  nature ;  and  of  ideas  so  united 
made  their  complex  ones  of  substances.  For  though  men  may 
make  what  complex  ideas  they  please,  and  give  what  names  to 
them  they  will ;  yet,  if  they  will  be  understood  when  they  speak 
of  things  really  existing,  they  must,  in  some  degree,  conform  their 
ideas  to  the  things ~they  would  speak  of:  or  else  men's  language 
will  be  like  that  of  Babel ;  and  every  man*s  words,  being  intelli* 

§ible  only  to  himself,  would  no  longer  serve  to  conversation  and 
tie  ordinary  affiiirs  of  life,  if  the  ideas  they  stand  for  be  not  some 
way  answering  the  common  appearances  and  agreement  of  sub- 
stances as  they  really  exist 

29.  Thouah  very  mp«r/«c^.— Secondly,  Though  the  mind  of 
man,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  substances,  never  puts  any 
together  that  do  not  really,  or  are  not  supposed  to,  co-exist ;  and 
BO  it  truly  borrows  that  union  from  nature ;  yet  the  number  it 
combines  depends  upon  the  various  care,  industry,  or  fancy  of 
him  that  makes  it.  Men  generally  content  themselves  with  some 
few  sensible  obvious  qualities ;  and  often,  if  not  always,  leave  out 
others  as  material,  and  as  firmly  united  as  those  that  they  take. 
Of  sensible  substances  there  are  two  8ort« ;  one  of  organized 
bodies,  which  are  propagated  by  seed ;  and  in  these  the  shape  ia 
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that  which  to  ub  is  the  leading  quality,  and  ma<^t  characteristical 
part,  that  determines  the  species :  and  therefore  in  vegetables 
and  animals  an  extended  solid  substaoce  of  such  a  certain  figure 
usually  serves  the  turn.  For,  however  some  men  seem  to  prize 
their  definition  of  animod  rationale,  yet  should  there  a  creature 
be  foand  that  had  language  and  reason,  but  partook  not  of  the 
usual  shape  of  man,  I  believe  it  would  hardly  pass  for  a  man, 
how  much  soever  it  were  animal  rationale,  Ajia  if  Balaam^s  ass 
had,  all  his  life,  discoursed  as  rationally  as  he  did  once  with  his 
master,  I  doubt  yet  whether  auy  one  would  have  thought  h\m 
worthy  the  name  "man,"  or  allowed  him  to  be  of  the  same 
species  with  himself.  As  in  vegetables  and  animals  it  is  the 
BtkHpe,  80  in  most  other  bodies  not  propagated  by  seed  it  is  the 
colour  we  most  fix  on,  and  are  most  led  by.  Thus  where  we  find 
the  colour  of  gold,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  all  the  other  qualities 
comprehendea  in  our  complex  idea  to  be  there  also:  and  we 
commonly  take  these  two  obvious  qualities,  viz.,  shape  and  colour, 
for  so  presumptive  ideas  of  several  species,  that  in  a  good  picture 
we  readily  say,  "  This  is  a  lion,  and  that  a  rose ;  this  is  a  gold, 
and  that  a  silver  goblet,"  only  by  the  different  figures  and  colours 
represented  to  the  eye  by  the  pencil 

30.  Which  yet  serve  for  common  converse. — But  though  this 
serves  well  enough  for  gross,  and  confused  conceptions  and 
unaccurate  ways  of  talking  and  thinking;  yet  men  are  far 
enough  from  having  agreed  on  the  precise  number  of  simple  ideas 
or  qualities  belonging  to  any  sort  of  things  signified  by  its  name. 
Kor  is  it  a  wonder,  siuce  it  requires  much  time,  pains,  and  skill, 
strict  inquiry,  and  long  examination,  to  find  out  what  and  how 
many  those  simple  ideas  are,  which  are  constantly  and  insepara- 
bly united  in  nature,  and  are  always  to  be  found  together  in  the 
same  subject  Most  men,  wanting  either  time,  inclinatioa,  or 
industry  enough  for  this,  even  to  some  tolerable  degree,  content 
themselves  with  some  few  obvious  and  outward  appearances  of 
things,  thereby  readily  tb  distinguish  and  sort  them  for  the 
common  affairs  of  life  :  and  so,  without  farther  examination,  give 
them  names,  or  take  up  the  names  already  in  use.  Which, 
though  in  common  conversation  they  pass  well  enough  for  the 
signs  of  some  few  obvious  qualities  co-existing,  are  yet  far 
enough  from  comprehending,  in  a  settled  signification,  a  precise 
number  of  simple  ideas  ;  much  less  all  those  which  are  united  in 
nature.  He  that  shall  consider,  after  so  much  stir  about  genus 
and  species,  and  such  a  deal  of  talk  of  specific  differences,  how 
few  words  we  have  yet  settled  definitions  of,  may  with  reason 
imagine,  that  those  forms  which  there  hath  been  so  much  noise 
made  about  are  only  chimeras ;  which  give  us  no  light  into  the 
specific  natures  of  things.  And  he  that  shall  consider  how  far 
the  names  of  substances  are  from  having  significations  wherein 
ail  who  usp  tbem  do  agree,  will  have  reason  to  conclude,  that 
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though  the  nominal  essences  of  snhstances  are  all  supposed  to 
be  copied  from  nature,  yet  they  are  all,  or  most  of  them,  very 
imperfect ;  since  the  composition  of  those  complex  ideas  is,  in 
several  m^n,  very  different :  and  therefore  that  tnese  boundaries 
of  species  are  as  men,  and  not  as  nature  makes  them,  if  at  least 
there  are  in  nature  any  such  prefixed  bounds  It  is  true,  that 
oiany  particular  substances  are  so  made  by  nature,  that  they 
have  af^reement  and  likeness  one  with  another,  and  so  afford  a 
foundation  of  being  ranked  into  sorts.  But  the  sorting  of  things 
by  us,  or  the  making  of  determinate  species,  being  in  order  to 
naming  and  comprehending  them  under  general  terms,  I  cannot 
see  how  it  can  be  properly  said  that  nature  sets  the  boundaries 
of  the  species  of  things :  or,  if  it  be  so,  our  boundaries  of  species 
are  not  exactly  conformable  to  those  in  nature.  For  we,  having 
need  of  general  names  for  present  use,  stay  not  for  a  perfect 
discovery  of  all  those  qualities  which  would  best  show  us  their 
most  material  differences  and  agreements;  but  we  ourselves 
divide  them,  by  certain  obvious  appearances,  into  species,  that 
we  may  the  easier,  under  general  names,  communicate  our 
thoughts  about  them.  For,  having  no  other  knowledge  of  any 
substance,  but  of  the  simple  ideas  that  are  united  to  it,  and  ob- 
serving several  particular  things  to  agree  with  others  in  several 
of  those  simple  ideas,  we  make  that  collection  our  specific  idea, 
and  give  it  a  general  name ;  that  in  recording  our  own  thoughts, 
and  in  our  discourse  with  others,  we  may  in  one  short  word 
design  all  the  individuals  that  agree  in  that  complex  idea,  with- 
out enumerating  the  simple  ideas  that  make  it  up  ;  and  so  not 
waste  our  time  and  breath  in  tedious  descriptions :  which  we  see 
they  are  fain  to  do,  who  would  discourse  of  any  new  sort  of 
things  they  have  not  yet  a  name  for. 

31.  Essences  of  species  under  ike  same  name  very  different. — But, 
however  these  species  of  substances  pass  well  enough  in  ordinary 
conversation,  it  is  niain  that  this  complex  idea,  wherein  they 
observe  several  individuals  to  agree,  is  by  different  men  made 
very  differently  ;  by  some  more  and  others  less  accurately.  In 
some,  this  complex  idea  contains  a  greater  and  in  others  a  smaller 
number  of  qualities,  aad  so  is  apparently  such  as  the  mind  makes 
it.  The  yellow  shining  colour  makes  gold  to  children ;  others 
add  weight,  roalleableness,  and  fusibility ;  and  others,  yet  other 
qualities  which  they  find  joined  with  that  yellow  colour,  as  con- 
stantly aa  its  weight  and  fusibility :  for  in  all  these  and  the  like 
qualities,  one  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  put  into  the  complex  idea 
of  that  substance  wherein  they  are  all  joined,  as  another.  And 
therefore  different  men,  leaving  out  or  putting  in  several  simple 
ideas  which  others  do  not,  according  to  their  various  examina- 
tion, skill,  or  observation  of  that  subject,  have  different  essences 
Df  gold ;  which  must  therefore  be  of  their  own  and  not  of 
nature's  making. 
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32.  The  more  general  <mr  ideas  are^  the  more  incomplete  and 
partial  they  are, — If  the  number  of  simple  ideas  that  make  the 
nomlDal  essence  of  the  lowest  species  or  first  sorting  of  indivi* 
duals,  depends  ou  the  mind  of  man  variously  collecting  them,  it  is 
much  more  evident  that  they  do  so  in  the  more  comprehensive 
dasees^  which  by  the  masters  of  logic  are  called  gervera.  These 
are  complex  ideas  designedly  impenect :  and  it  is  visible  at  first 
sight  that  several  of  Uiose  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
things  themselves,  are  purposely  left  out  of  ffenerical  ideas. 
For  as  the  mind,  to  make  general  ideas  comprehendiug  several 
particulars,  leaves  out  those  of  time,  and  place,  and  such  other 
that  make  them  incommunicable  to  more  than  one  indiYidual ; 
BO,  to  make  other  yet  more  general  ideas  that  may  comprehend 
different  sorts,  it  leaves  out  those  qualities  that  distinguish  them, 
and  puts  into  its  new  collection  only  such  ideas  as  are  common 
to  several  sorts.  The  same  convenience  that  made  men  express 
several  parcels  of  yellow  matter  coming  from  Guinea  and  Peru 
under  one  name,  sets  them  also  upon  making  of  one  name  that 
may  comprehend  both  gold,  and  silver,  and  some  other  bodies  of 
different  sorts.  This  is  done  by  leaving  out  those  qualities  which 
are  peculiar  to  each  sort ;  and  retaiuing  a  complex  idea  made  up 
of  tnose  that  are  common  to  them  alL  To  which  the  name 
''  metal  **  being  annexed,  there  is  a  genus  constituted ;  the  essence 
whereof  belug  that  abstract  idea,  containing  only  malleableness 
and  fusibility,  with  certain  degrees  of  weight  and  fixedness, 
wherein  some  bodies  of  several  kinds  agree,  leaves  out  the  colour, 
and  other  qualities  peculiar  to  gold  and  silver,  and  the  other 
sorts  comprehended  under  the  name  ''  metal.-*  Whereby  it  is 
plain  that  men  follow  not  exactly  the  patterns  set  them  by  nature, 
when  they  make  their  general  ideas  of  substances ;  since  there 
is  no  body  to  be  found  which  has  barely  malleableness  and 
fusibility  in  it,  without  other  qualities  as  inseparable  as  those. 
But  men,  in  making  their  general  ideas,  seeking  more  the  con- 
venience of  language  and  quick  despatch  by  short  and  compre- 
hensive signs,  than  the  true  and  precise  nature  of  things  as  they 
exist,  have,  in  the  framing  their  abstract  ideas,  chiefly  pursued 
that  end,  which  was,  to  l^  furnished  with  store  of  general  and 
variously  comprehensive  names.  So  that  in  this  whole  business 
oi  genera  and  species,  the  genus,  or  more  comprehensive,  is  but 
a  partial  conception  of  what  it  is  in  the  species,  and  the  species 
but  a  partial  idea  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  each  individuaL  If, 
therefore,  any  one  will  think  that  a  man.  and  a  horse,  and  an 
animal,  and  a  plant,  &c.,  are  distinguished  oy  real  essences  made 
by  nature,  he  must  think  nature  to  be  very  liberal  of  these  real 
essences,  making  one  for  body,  another  for  an  animal,  and  another 
for  a  horse,  and  all  these  essences  liberally  bestowed  upon 
Bucephalus.  But  if  we  would  rightly  consider  what  is  done  in 
all  these  genera  and  species,  or  sorts,  we  should  find  that  thero 
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IB  no  new  thing  made,  but  only  more  or  less  comprehensive  signs 
whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to  express,  in  a  few  syllables,  great 
numbers  of  particular  things,  as  they  agree  in  more  or  less  general 
conceptions  which  we  have  framed  to  that  purpose:  In  all 
which  we  may  observe,  that  the  more  general  term  is  always  the 
name  of  a  less  complex  idea ;  and  that  each  genus  is  but  a  partial 
conception  of  the  species  comprehended  under  it.  So  that,  if 
these  abstract  general  ideas  be  thought  to  be  complete,  it  can 
only  be  in  respect  of  a  certain  established  relation  between  them 
and  certain  names  which  are  m^de  use  of  to  signify  them ;  and 
not  in  respect  of  any  thing  existing,  as  made  by  nature. 

33.  This  all  accommodated  to  the  end  of  speech. — This  is  adjusted 
to  the  true  end  of  speech,  which  is,  to  be  the  easiest  and  shortest 
way  of  communicating  our  notions.  For  thus  he  that  would  make 
and  discourse  of  things  as  they  agreed  in  the  complex  idea  of 
extension  and  solidity,  needed  but  use  the  word  ''  body,"  to  denote 
all  such.  He  that  to  these  would  join  others,  signified  by  the  ' 
words  "  life,"  "  sense,**  and  **  spontaneous  motion,"  needed  but  use 
the  word  "  animal,"  to  signify  all  which  partook  of  those  ideas : 
and  he  that  had  made  a  complex  idea  of  a  body,  with  life,  sense, 
and  motion,  with  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  and  a  certain  shape 
joined  to  it^  needed  but  use  the  short  monosyllable  "  man,"  to 
express  all  particulars  that  correspond  to  that  complex  idea. 
This  is  the  proper  business  of  genus  and  species;  and  this  men 
do,  without  any  consideration  of  real  essences  or  substantial  forms, 
which  come  not  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge  when  we  think 
of  those  things ;  nor  within  the  signification  of  our  words  when 
we  discourse  with  others. 

34.  Instance  in  oassiowaries. — ^Were  I  to  talk  with  any  one  of 
a  sort  of  birds  I  lately  saw  in  St.  James's  Park,  about  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  a  covering  of  something  between  feathers 
and  hair,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  without  wings,  but  in  the  place 
thereof  two  or  three  little  branches,  coming  down  like  sprigs  of 
Spanish  broom ;  long  great  legs,  with  feet  only  of  three  claws, 
and  without  a  tail ;  I  must  make  this  description  of  it,  and  so 
may  make  others  understand  me.  But  when  I  am  told  that  the 
name  of  it  is  "  cassiowary,"  I  may  then  use  that  word  to  stand  in 
discourse  for  all  my  complex  idea  mentioned  in  that  description ; 
though  by  that  word,  which  is  now  become  a  specific  name,  I 
know  no  more  of  the  real  essence  or  constitution  of  that  sort  of 
animals  than  I  did  before,  and  knew  probably  as  much  of  the 
nature  of  that  species  of  birds  before  I  learned  the  name,  as  many 
iBnglishmen  do  of  "  swans  "  or  "  herons,'*  which  are  specific  names, 
very  well  known  of  sorts  of  birds  common  in  England. 

35.  Men  determine  the  sorts:  instance^  gold, — ^rom  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  evident  that  men  make  sorts  of  things.  For,  it 
being  different  essences  alone  that  make  different  species,  it  is 
plain  that  they  who  make  those  abstract  ideas  which  are  the 
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nominal  essences,  do  thereby  make  ihe  species,  or  sort  Shonld 
there  be. a  body  found  having  all  the  other  qualities  of  gold 
except  malleableness,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  made  a  question 
whether  it  were  gold  or  no  ;  t. «.,  whether  it  were  of  that  species. 
This  could  be  determined  only  by  that  abstract  idea  to  which 
every  one  annexed  the  name  "  gold : "  so  that  it  would  be  true 
cold  to  him,  and  belong  to  that  species,  who  included  not  mal« 
jeableness  in  his  nominal  essence  signified  by  the  sound  **  gold  ;" 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  would  not  be  true  gold,  or  of  that  species 
to  him  who  included  malleableness  in  his  specific  idea.  And  who^ 
I  pray,  is  it  that  makes  these  diverse  species  even  under  one  and 
the  same  name,  but  men  that  make  two  different  abstract  ideas, 
consisting  not  exactly  of  the  same  collection  of  qualities  t  Nor 
is  it  a  mere  supposition  to  imagine,  that  a  body  may  exist 
wherein  the  other  obYious  qualities  of  gold  may  be  without 
malleableness  ;  since  it  is  certain  that  gold  itself  will  be  some- 
times so  ^'  eager  ^  (as  artists  call  it),  that  it  will  as  little  endure  the 
hammer  as  glass  itself.  What  we  have  said  of  the  putting  in, 
or  leaving  malleableness  out  of,  the  complex  idea  the  name 
'^gold*'  is  by  any  one  annexed  to,  may  be  said  of  its  peculiar 
weight,  fixedness,  and  several  other  the  like  qualities :  for,  what- 
soever is  left  out  or  put  in,  it  is  still  the  complex  idea  to 
which  that  name  is  annexed  that  makes  the  species :  and,  aa  any 
particalar  parcel  of  matter  answers  that  idea,  so  the  name  of  the 
sort  belongs  truly  to  it,  and  it  is  of  that  species.  And  thus  any 
thing  is  true  gold,  perfect  metal.  All  wnich  determination  of 
the  species,  it  is  plain,  depends  on  the  understanding  of  man 
making  this  or  that  complex  idea. 

36.  Natwre  makei  the  iimUUude.'^'KiAy  then,  in  shorty  is  the 
case :  nature  makes  many  particular  things  which  do  agree  one 
with  another  in  many  sensible  qualities,  and  probably,  too,  in  their 
internal  frame  and  constitution ;  but  it  Lb  not  this  real  essence 
that  distinguishes  them  into  species;  it  is  men,  who  taking 
occasion  from  the  qualities  they  find  united  in  them,  and  wherein 
they  observe  often  several  individuals  to  agree,  range  them  into 
sorts  in  order  to  their  naming,  for  the  convenience  of  comprehen- 
sive sigDs;  under  which,  individuals,  according  to  their  con- 
formity to  this  or  that  abstract  idea,  come  to  be  ranked  as  unde; 
ensigns ;  so  that  this  is  of  the  blue,  that  the  red,  regiment ;  this 
is  a  man,  that  a  drill :  and  in  this,  1  think,  consists  the  whole 
business  oigenu»  and  gpedes, 

37.  And  continue  it  in  the  races  of  things. — I  do  not  deny  but 
nature,  in  the  constant  production  of  particular  beings,  makes 
them  not  always  new  and  various,  but  very  much  alike  and  of 
kin  one  to  another ;  but  I  think  it  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  species,  whereby  men  sort  them,  are  made  by 
men  ;  since  the  essences  of  the  species,  distinguish^  by  different 
names,  are,  as  has  been  proved,  of  man's  making,  and  seldom 
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adequate  to  the  internal  nature  of  the  things  they  are  taken 
from.  So  that  we  may  tmW  say,  such  a  manner  of  sorting  ot 
things  is  the  workmanship  of  men. 

38.  Eadi  abstract  idea  u  cm  essence. — One  thing  I  doubt  not 
but  will  seem  very  strange  in  this  doctrine ;  which  is,  that,  from 
what  has  been  said^  it  will  follow  that  each  abstract  idea,  with  a 
name  to  it,  makes  a  distinct  species.  But  who  can  help  it,  if 
truth  will  have  it  so  f  For  so  it  must  remain  till  somebody  can 
show  us  the  species  of  things,  limited  and  distinguished  by  some- 
thing else ;  and  let  us  see  that  general  terms  signify  not  our 
abstract  ideas,  but  something  different  from  them.  I  would  fain 
know  why  a  shock  and  a  hound  are  not  as  distinct  species  as  a 
spaniel  and  an  elephant.  We  have  no  other  idea  of  the  different 
essence  of  an  elephant  and  a  spaniel,  than  we  have  of  the  dif- 
ferent essence  of  a  shock  and  a  hound  ;  all  the  essential  difference 
whereby  we  know  and  distinguish  them  one  from  another,  con- 
sisting only  in  the  different  collection  of  simple  ideas  to  which 
we  have  given  those  different  names. 

39.  Genera  and  species  are  in  order  to  naming, — How  much 
the  making  of  species  and  genera  is  in  order  to  general  names, 
and  how  much  general  names  are  necessary,  if  not  to  the  being, 
yet  at  least  to  the  completing,  of  a  species,  and  making  it  pass 
for  such,  will  appear,  besides  what  has  been  said  above  concern- 
ing ice  and  water,  in  a  very  familiar  example.  A  silent  and  a 
striking  watch  are  but  one  species  to  those  who  have  but  one 
name  for  them :  but  he  that  has  the  name  *^  watch  **  for  one,  and 
*^  clock  **  for  the  other,  and  distinct  complex  ideas  to  which  those 
names  belong,  to  him  they  are  different  species.  It  will  be  eaid, 
perhaps,  that  the  inward  contrivance  and  constitution  is  different 
Detween  these  two,  which  the  watchmaker  has  a  clear  idea  of. 
And  yet,  it  is  plain,  they  are  but  one  species  to  him  when  he  has 
but  one  name  for  them.  For  what  is  sufficient  in  the  inward 
contrivance  to  make  a  new  species  ?  There  are  some  watches 
that  are  made  with  four  wheels,  others  with  five :  is  this  a  specific 
difference  to  the  workman  1  Some  have  strings  and  physics,* 
and  others  none ;  some  have  the  balance  loose,  and  others  regu- 
lated by  a  spiral  spring,  and  others  by  hogs'  bristles:  are  any  or 
all  of  these  enough  to  make  a  specific  difference  to  the  workman 
that  knows  each  of  these,  and  several  other  different  contrivances, 
in  the  internal  constitutions  of  watches  t  It  is  certain  each  of 
these  hath  a  real  difference  from  the  rest ;  but  whether  it  be  an 
essential,  a  specific  difference  or  no,  relates  only  to  the  complex 
idea  to  which  the  name  **  watch  **  is  given :  as  long  as  they  all 
agree  in  the  idea  which  that  name  stands  for,  and  that  name 
does  not,  as  a  generical  name,  comprehend  different  species  under 
it,  they  are  not  essentially  nor  specifically  different.  But  if  any 
one  will  make  minuter  divisions  from  differences  that  he  knowi 

*  Soppoted  by  Dr.  Johnion  to  to/MMCiL— Xsn. 
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in  the  internal  frame  of  watchee,  and  to  such  precise  complex 
ideas  give  names  that  shall  prevail,  they  will  then  be  new  species 
to  them  who  have  those  ideas  wiUi  names  to  them,  and  can,  by 
those  differences,  distinguish  watches  into  these  several  sorts ; 
and  then  '^ watch"  will  be  a  generical  name.  Bat  yet  they 
would  be  no  distinct  species  to  men  ignorant  of  clock-work  and 
the  inward  contrivances  of  watches,  who  had  no  other  idea  but 
the  outward  shape  and  bulk,  with  the  marking  of  the  hours  by 
the  hand.  For  to  them  all  those  other  names  would  be  but 
synonymous  terms  for  the  same  idea,  and  signify  no  more  nor  no 
other  thing  but  a  **  watch."  Just  thus  I  think  it  is  in  natural 
things.  Nobody  will  doubt  that  the  wheels  or  springs  (if  I  may 
so  say)  within,  are  different  in  a  rational  man  and  a  changeling, 
no  more  than  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  frame  between  a 
drill  and  a  changeling.  But  whether  one  or  both  these  differ- 
ences be  essential  or  specifical,  is  only  to  be  known  to  us  by  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  complex  idea  that  the  name 
'*  man  "  stands  for :  for  by  that  alone  can  it  be  determined  whe- 
ther one,  or  both,  or  neither,  of  those  be  a  man  or  no. 

40.  Species  of  artificial  things  less  confused  than  naturoL — From 
what  has  been  before  said,  we  may  see  the  reason  why,  in  the 
species  of  artificial  things,  there  is  generally  less  confusion  and 
uncertainty  than  in  natural.  Because  an  artificial  thing  being  a 
production  of  man,  which  the  artificer  designed,  and  therefore 
well  knows  the  idea  of,  the  name  of  it  is  supposed  to  stand  for  no 
other  idea,  nor  to  import  any  other  essence,  than  what  is  certainly 
to  be  known  and  easy  enough  to  be  apprehended.  For  the  idea 
or  essence  of  the  several  sorts  of  artificial  things,  consisting,  fol 
the  most  part,  in  nothing  but  the  determiuate  figure  of  sensible 
parts;  and  sometimes  motion  depending  thereon,  which  the 
artificer  fashions  in  matter,  such  as  he  finds  for  his  turn  ;  it  is 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  to  attain  a  ceiiain  idea 
thereof ;  and  so  settle  the  signification  of  the  names  whereby  the 
apecies  of  artificial  things  are  distinguished,  with  less  doubt, 
uDscurity,  and  equivocation  than  we  can  in  things  natural, 
whose  differences  and  operations  depend  upon  contrivances 
6eyond  the  reach  of  our  discoveries. 

41.  Artificial  things  of  distinct  species. — I  must  be  excused 
here,  if  I  think  artificial  things  are  of  distinct  species  as  well  as 
natural :  since  I  find  they  are  as  plainly  and  orderly  ranked  into 
sorts,  by  different  abstract  ideas  with  general  names  annexed  to 
them,  as  distinct  one  from  another  as  those  of  natural  substances. 
For  why  should  we  not  think  a  watch  and  pistol  as  distinct 
species  one  from  another  as  a  horse  and  a  dog,  they  being  ex- 
pressed in  our  minds  by  distinct  ideas,  and  to  others  by  distinct 
appellations  ? 

42.  Substances  alone  have  proper  names. — This  is  farther  to  be 
observed  concerning  substances,  that  they  alone,  of  aU   our 
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leveral  sorts  of  ideas,  have  particular  or  proper  names,  whereby 
one  only  particular  thing  is  signified.  Because,  in  simple  ideas, 
modes,  and  relations,  it  seldom  happens  that  men  have  occasion 
to  mention  often  this  or  that  particular  when  it  is  absent. 
Besides,  the  greatest  part  of  mixed  modes  being  actions  which 
perish  in  their  birth,  are  not  capable  of  a  lasting  duration,  as 
substances  which  are  the  actors ;  and  wherein  the  simple  ideas, 
that  make  up  the  complex  ideas  designed  by  the  name,  have  a 
lasting  union. 

43.  DijfficuUy  to  treat  of  words  mth  words, — I  must  beg  pardon 
of  my  reader  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  subject,  and 
perhaps  with  some  obscurity.  But  I  desire  it  may  be  considered 
how  difficult  it  is  to  lead  another  by  words  into  the  thoughts  of 
things,  stripped  of  those  specifical  differences  we  give  them : 
which  things  if  I  name  not,  I  say  nothing ;  and  if  I  do  name 
them,  I  thereby  rank  them  into  some  sort  or  other,  and  suggest 
to  the  mind  the  usual  abstract  idea  of  that  species,  and  so  cross 
my  purpose.  For,  to  talk  of  a  man,  and  to  lay  by,  at  the  same 
time,  the  ordinary  signification  of  the  name  "  man,"  which  is 
our  complex  idea  usually  annexed  to  it,  and  bid  the  reader 
consider  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  and  as  he  is  really  distinguished 
from  others  in  his  internal  constitution  or  real  essence,  that  is, 
by  something  he  knows  not  what,  looks  like  trifling :  and  yet 
thus  one  must  do  who  would  speak  of  the  supposed  real  essences 
and  species  of  things  as  thought  to  be  made  by  nature,  if  it  be 
but  only  to  make  it  understood  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
signified  by  the  general  names  which  substances  are  called  by. 
But  because  it  is  difficult  by  known  familiar  names  to  do  this, 
give  me  leave  to  endeavour,  by  an  example,  to  make  the  diffe* 
rent  consideration  the  mind  has  of  specific  names  and  ideas  a 
little  more  dear,  and  to  show  how  the  comj^ex  ideas  of  modes 
are  referred  sometimes  to  archetypes  in  the  minds  of  other 
intelligent  beings— -or,  which  is  the  same,  to  the  signification 
annexed  by  others  to  their  received  names — and  sometimes  to 
no  archetypes  at  all.  Give  me  leave  also  to  show  how  the 
mind  always  refers  its  ideas  of  substances  either  to  the  sub- 
stances themselves,  or  to  the  signification  of  their  names,  as  to  the 
archetypes ;  and  also  to  make  plain  the  nature  of  species,  or  sort- 
ing of  things,  as  apprehended  and  made  use  of  by  us :  and  ot 
the  essences  belonging  to  those  species,  which  is,  perhaps,  of 
more  moment  to  discover  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our  know- 
ledge than  we  at  first  imagine. 

Sl  Instances  of  mixed  modes  in  kinneah  and  niouph. — Let 
OS  suppose  Adam  in  the  state  of  a  grown  man,  with  a  good 
understanding,  but  in  a  strange  country,  with  all  things  new 
and  unknown  about  him ;  and  no  other  faculties  to  attain  the 
knowledge  of  them  but  what  one  of  this  age  has  now.  He 
obeeryes  Lamedi  more  melancholy  than  usual,  and  imagines  it 
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to  be  from  a  suspicion  he  has  of  his  wife  Adah,  (whom  he  most 
ardently  loved,)  that  she  has  too  much  kindness  for  another 
man.  Adam  discourses  these  his  thoughts  to  £ye,  and  desires 
her  to  take  care  that  Adah  commit  not  foil  j :  and  in  these  dis- 
courses with  Ere,  he  makes  use  of  these  two  new  words,  kinneah 
and  niouph.  In  time  Adam's  mistake  appears,  for  he  finds 
Lamech^s  trouble  proceeded  from  having  killed  a  man :  but  yet 
the  two  names,  kinneah  and  niouph^  the  one  standing  for  sub* 
picion  in  a  husband  of  his  wife*s  dittloyaltv  to  him,  and  the  other 
for  the  act  of  committing  disloyalty,  lost  not  their  distinct 
significations.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  here  were  two  distinct 
complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  with  names  to  them,  two  distinct 
species  of  actions  essentially  different ;  I  ask.  Wherein  consisted 
the  essences  of  these  two  distinct  species  of  actions  1  And  it  is 
plain  it  consisted  in  a  precise  oombmation  of  simple  ideas,  diffe- 
rent in  one  from  the  other.  I  ask  whether  the  complex  idea  in 
Adam*s  mind,  which  he  called  kinneah,  were  adequate  or  no  ? 
And  it  is  plain  it  was ;  for,  it  being  a  combination  of  simple 
ideas,  which  he,  without  any  regard  to  any  archetype,  without 
respect  to  any  thing  as  a  pattern,  voluntarily  put  together, 
abstracted,  and  gave  the  name  kinneah  to,  to  express  in  short 
to  others  by  that  one  sound  all  the  simple  ideas  contained  and 
united  in  that  complex  one,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  it 
was  an  adequate  idea.  His  own  choice  having  made  that 
combination,  it  had  all  in  it  he  intended  it  should,  and  so  could 
not  but  be  perfect,  could  not  but  be  adequate,  it  being  referred 
to  no  other  archetype  which  it  was  supposed  to  represent. 

45.  These  words,  kinjieah  and  niouphy  by  demes  grew  into 
common  use,  and  then  the  case  was  somewhat  altered.  Adam's 
children  had  the  same  faculties,  and  thereby  the  same  power 
that  he  had,  to  make  what  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  they 
pleased  in  their  own  minds ;  to  abstract  them,  and  make  what 
sounds  they  pleased  the  signs  of  them :  but  the  use  of  names 
being  to  make  our  ideas  within  us  known  to  others,  that  cannot 
be  done  but  when  the  same  sign  stands  for  the  same  idea  in 
two  who  would  communicate  their  thoughts  and  discoarse  to- 
gether. Those  therefore  of  Adam's  children  that  found  these 
two  words,  kinneah  and  niauph,  in  familiar  use,  could  not  take 
them  for  insignificant  sounds ;  but  must  needs  conclude  they 
stood  for  something,  for  certain  ideas,  abstract  ideas,  they  being 
general  names,  which  abstract  ideas  were  the  essences  of  the 
species  distinguished  by  those  names.  If,  therefore,  they  would 
use  these  words  as  names  of  species  already  established  and 
agreed  on,  they  were  obliged  to  conform  the  ideas  in  their  minda 
signified  by  these  names,  to  the  ideas  that  they  stood  for  in  other 
men's  minds,  as  to  their  patterns  and  archetypes ;  and  then, 
indeed,  their  ideas  of  these  complex  modes  were  liable  to  be 
inadequate,  as  being  very  apt  (especially  those  that  consisted 
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of  eombiiiations  of  many  simple  ideas)  not  to  be  exactly  conform- 
able  to  the  ideas  in  other  men's  miuds,  using  the  same  names ; 
thoaffh  for  this  there  be  usually  a  remedy  at  hand,  which  is, 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  any  word  we  understand  not  of  him  that 
uses  it:  it  being  as  impossible  to  know  certainly  what  the 
words  "jealousy"  and  "adultery"  ^which  I  think  answer  T^H^p 
\ad  i^lfiO)  stand  for  in  another  man  s  mind  with  whom  I  would 
discourse  about  them ;  as  it  was  impossible  in  the  beginning  of 
language  to  know  what  kinfieah  and  niotiph  stood  for  m  another 
man's  mind  without  explication,  they  being  voluntary  signs  in 
every  one. 

46.  Instance  o/iubitances  in  zahab.  —Let  us  now  also  consider, 
after  the  same  manner,  the  names  of  substances  in  their  first  ap- 
plication. One  of  -Adam's  children,  roving  in  the  mountains, 
lights  on  a  glittering  substance  whicn  pleases  his  eye ;  home  he 
carries  it  to  Adam,  who,  upon  consideration  of  it,  finds  it  to  be 
hard,  to  have  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  an  exceeding  great 
weight  These,  perhaps,  at  first,  are  all  the  qualities  he  takes 
notice  of  in  it,  and,  abstracting  this  complex  idea,  consisting  of  a 
substance  having  that  peculiar  bright  yellowness,  and  a  weight 
very  great  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  he  gives  it  the  name 
iOMiby  to  denominate  and  mark  all  substances  that  have  these 
sensible  qualities  in  them.  It  is  evident  now  that,  in  this  case, 
Adam  acts  quite  difierently  from  what  he  did  before  in  forming 
those  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  kinnean 
and  niauph.  For  there  he  put  ideas  together  only  by  his  own 
imagination,  not  taken  from  the  existence  of  any  thmg :  and  to 
them  he  gave  names  to  denominate  all  things  that  should  happen 
to  agree  to  those  his  abstract  ideas,  without  considering  whether 
any  such  thing  did  exist  or  no ;  the  standard  there  was  of  his 
own  making.  But  in  the  forming  his  idea  of  this  new  substance 
he  takes  the  quite  contrary  course  ;  here  he  has  a  standard  made 
by  nature  ;  and  therefore  being  to  represent  that  to  himself,  by 
the  idea  he  has  of  it,  even  when  it  is  aosent,  he  pats  in  no  simple 
idea  into  his  complex  one  but  what  he  has  the  perception  of  from 
the  thing  itself  He  takes  care  that  his  idea  oe  conformable  to 
this  archetype,  and  intends  the  name  should  stand  for  an  idea  so 
conformable. 

47.  This  piece  of  matter,  thus  denominated  fsahab  by  Adam, 
being  quite  different  from  any  he  had  seen  before,  nobody,  I 
think,  will  deny  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  to  have  its  peculiar 
essence ;  and  that  the  name  tahab  is  the  mark  of  the  species,  and 
a  name  belonging  to  all  things  partaking  in  that  essence.  £ut 
here  it  is  plain,  the  essence  Adam  made  the  name  mAcU)  stand 
for  was  nothing  but  a  body  hard,  shining,  yellow,  and  very 
heavy.  But  the  inquisitive  mind  of  man,  not  content  with  the 
knowledge  of  these,  as  I  may  say,  superficial  qualities,  puts 
Adam  upon  farther  examination  of  this  matter.     He  therefore 
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knocks  and  beats  it  with  flints  to  see  what  was  discoverable  in 
the  inside  :  he  finds  it  yield  to  blows,  but  not  easily  separate  into 
pieces :  he  finds  it  will  bend  without  breaking.  Is  not  now  ductility 
to  be  added  to  his  former  idea,  and  make  part  of  the  essence  of 
the  species  that  name  za?iab  stands  for  ?  Further  trials  disoovc^r 
fusibility  and  fixedness.  Are  not  they  also,  by  the  same  reason 
that  any  of  the  others  were,  to  be  put  into  the  complex  idea 
signified  by  the  name  zahab  f  If  not,  what  reason  will  there  be 
sliown  more  for  the  one  than  the  other  %  If  these  must,  then  all 
the  other  properties  which  any  farther  .trials  shall  discover  in 
this  matter  ought,  by  the  same  reason,  to  make  a  part  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  complex  idea  which  the  name  zahab  stands  for, 
and  so  be  the  essence  of  the  species  marked  by  that  name. 
Which  properties,  because  they  are  endless,  it  is  plain  that  the 
idea  made  after  this  fashion  by  this  archetype  will  be  always 
inadequate. 

48.  Their  ideas  imperfecty  and  therefore  various. — But  this  is 
not  all :  it  would  also  follow  that  the  names  of  substances  would 
not  only  have,  (as  in  truth  they  have,)  but  would  also  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  different  significations,  as  used  by  different  men,  which 
would  very  much  cumber  the  use  of  language.  For  if  every 
distinct  quality  that  were  discovered  in  any  matter  by  any  one, 
were  supposed  to  make  a  necessary  part  of  the  complex  idea 
signified  by  the  common  name  given  it,  it  must  follow  that  men 
must  suppose  the  same  word  to  signify  different  things  in  diffe- 
rent men :  since  they  cannot  doubt  but  different  men  may  have 
discovered  several  qualities  in  substances  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, which  others  know  nothing  o£ 

49.  Therefore,  to  fix  their  species,  a  real  essence  is  supposed. — To 
avoid  this,  therefore,  they  have  supposed  a  real  essence  belonging 
to  every  species  from  which  these  properties  all  flow,  and  woula 
have  their  names  of  the  species  stand  for  that.  But  they  not 
having  any  idea  of  that  real  essence  in  substances,  and  their 
words  signifying  nothing  but  the  ideas  they  have,  that  which  is 
done  by  this  attempt  is  only  to  put  the  name  oi;  sound  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  thing  having  that  real  essence,  without 
knowing  what  the  real  essence  is ;  and  this  is  that  which  men  do 
when  they  speak  of  species  of  things,  as  supposing  them  made  by 
nature  nnd  distinguished  by  real  essences. 

60.  Which  supposition  isvf  no  use — For  let  us  consider,  when 
we  affirm  that  all  gold  is  fixed,  either  it  means  that  fixedness  is 
a  part  of  the  definition,  part  of  the  nominal  essence  th'^.  word 
"  gold  "  stands  for ;  and  so  this  affirmation,  "  All  gold  is  fixed," 
contains  nothing  but  the  signification  of  the  term  *'  gold.'*  Or 
else  it  means  that  fixedness,  not  being  a  part  of  the  definition  of 
the  woi-d  **  gold,"  is  a  property  of  that  substance  itself:  in  which 
case  it  is  plain  that  the  word  "gold"  stands  in  the  place  of  a 
substance,  naving  the  real  essence  of  a  species  of  things  made  by 
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Datnre.  In  which  way  of  substitution  it  has  so  confused  and  uu«> 
certain  a  signification,  that  though  this  proposition,  ''Grold  is 
fixed,"  be  in  that  sense  an  affirmation  of  sometning  real ;  yet  it  is 
a  truth  will  always  fail  us  in  its  particular  application,  and  so  is 
of  no  real  use  nor  certainty.  For  let  it  be  never  so  true  that  all 
gold,  i.  «.,  all  that  has  the  real  essence  of  gold,  is  fixed,  what 
serves  this  for,  whilst  we  know  not  in  this  sense  what  is  or  is 
not  gold  ?  For  if  we  know  not  the  real  essence  of  gold,  it  is 
impossible  we  should  know  what  parcel  of  matter  has  that 
essence,  and  so  whether  it  be  true  gold  or  no. 

61.  Candtuion.  To  conclude :  what  liberty  Adam  had  at  first 
to  make  any  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  by  no  other  pattern 
but  by  his  own  thoughts,  the  same  have  all  men  ever  since  had. 
And  the  same  necessity  of  conforming  his  ideas  of  substances  to 
things  without  him,  as  to  archetypes  made  by  nature,  that 
Adam  was  under,  if  he  would  not  wilfully  impose  upon  himself, 
the  same  are  all  men  ever  since  under  too.  The  same  liberty 
also  that  Adam  haul  of  affixing  any  new  name  to  any  idea,  the 
same  has  any  one  still  respecially  the  beginners  of  languages,  if 
we  can  imagine  any  such),  but  only  with  this  difference,  that  in 
places  where  men  in  society  have  already  established  a  language 
amongst  them,  the  significations  of  words  are  very  warily  and 
sparingly  to  be  altered.  Because,  men  being  furnished  already 
with  names  for  their  ideas,  and  common  use  having  appropriatea 
known  names  to  certain  ideas,  an  affected  misapplication  of  them 
cannot  but  be  very  ridiculous.  He  that  hath  new  notions  will, 
perhaps,  venture  sometimes  on  the  coining  new  terms  to  express 
them  ;  but  men  think  it  a  boldness,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
common  use  will  ever  make  them  pass  for  current.  But,  in 
communication  with  others,  it  is  necessary  that  we  conform  the 
ideas  we  make  the  vulgar  words  of  any  language  stand  for  to 
their  known  proper  significations  (which  I  have  explained  at 
large  already),  or  else  to  make  known  that  new  signification  we 
apply  them  to. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  PARTICLES. 

1.  Particles  eonnect  parts  or  wkde  sentences  together. — Besides 
words,  which  are  names  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there  are  a  great 
many  others  that  are  made  use  of  to  signify  the  connection  that 
the  mind  gives  to  ideas  or  propositions,  one  with  another.  The 
mind,  in  communicating  its  thoughts  to  others,  does  not  only 
need  signs  of  the  ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  others  also,  to 
show  or  intimate  some  particular  action  of  its  own,  at  that  time 
relating  to  those  ideas.    This  it  does  several  ways  ;  as,  <*  is,"  and 
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*'i8  not,**  are  the  general  marks  of  the  mind,  affirming  or  deny- 
ing. But  besides  affirmation,  or  negation,  without  which  there 
is  m  words  no  truth  or  falsehood,  the  mind  does,  in  declaring  its 
sentiments  to  others,  connect,  not  only  the  parts  of  propositions, 
but  whole  sentences  one  to  another,  with  their  several  relations 
and  dependencies,  to  make  a  coherent  discourse. 

2.  In  them  aonsi^s  (he  art  of  well  speaking, — The  wordg 
whereby  it  signifies  what  connection  it  gives  to  the  several 
affirmations  and  negations  that  it  unites  in  one  continoad 
reasoning  or  narration,  are  generally  called  "  pnrticles  : "  an<i  it 
is  in  the  right  use  of  these  that  more  particularly  consists  the 
clearness  and  beauty  of  a  good  style.  To  think  well,  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  man  has  ideas  clear  and  distinct  in  his  thought^ 
nor  tliat  he  observes  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  some 
them  ;  but  he  must  think  in  train,  and  observe  the  dependence 
of  his  thoughts  and  reasonings  one  upon  another ;  and  to  express 
well  such  methodical  and  rational  thoughts,  he  must  have  words 
to  show  what  connection,  restriction,  distinction,  opposition,  em- 
phasis, &c.,  he  gives  to  each  respective  part  of  his  discourse.  To 
mistake  in  any  of  these  is  to  puzzle,  instead  of  informing,  his 
hearer :  and  therefore  it  is,  that  those  words  which  are  not  truly 
by  themselves  the  names  of  any  ideas,  are  of  such  constant  and 
indispenHable  use  in  language,  and  do  much  contribute  to  men^« 
well  expressing  themselves. 

3.  Theif  show  what  rdation  the  mind  gives  to  its  own  thoughts.-^ 
This  part  of  grammar  has  been,  perhaps,  as  much  neglected  as 
some  others  over^diligently  cultivated.  It  is  easy  for  men  to  writ€v 
one  after  another,  of  cases  and  genders,  moods  and  tensef 
gerunds  and  supines :  in  these  and  the  like,  there  has  been  grea^ 
diligence  used ;  and  pai'ticles  themselves,  in  some  language^ 
Lave  been,  with  great  show  of  exactness,  ranked  into  their 
several  orders.  But  though  "  prepositions  "  and  "  conjunctions,** 
&c.,  are  names  well  known  in  grammar,  and  the  particles 
contained  under  them  carefully  ranked  into  their  distinct  sub- 
divisions ;  yet  he  who  would  show  the  right  use  of  particles,  and 
what  significancy  and  force  they  have,  must  take  a  little  more 
pains,  enter  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  observe  nicely  the  several 
postures  of  his  mind  in  discoursing. 

4.  Neither  is  it  enough,  for  the  explaining  of  these  words,  to 
render  them,  as  is  usual  in  dictionaries,  by  words  of  another 
tongue  which  come  nearest  to  their  signification :  for  what  is 
meant  by  them  is  commonly  as  hard  to  be  understood  in  one  as 
another  language.  They  are  all  marks  of  some  action  or  intima- 
tion of  the  mind ;  and  -therefore,  to  understand  them  rightly, 
the  several  views,  postures,  stands,  turns,  limitations,  and  excep- 
tions, and  several  other  thoughts  of  the  mind,  for  which  we  have 
either  none  or  very  deficient  names,  are  diligently  to  be  studied. 
Oi  these  there  are  a  great  variety,  much  exceeding  the  number  of 
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particles  that  most  languages  have  to  express  them  by ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  l>e  wondered  that  most  of  these  particles 
have  diverse  and  sometimes  almost  opposite  significations.  In 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  there  is  a  particle  consisting  but  of  one 
single  letter,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  up,  as  I  remember, 
seventy,  I  am  sure  above  fifty,  several  significations. 

5.  Instance  in  "  6trf." — *'  But "  is  a  particle,  none  more  familiar 
in  our  language :  and  he  that  says  it  is  a  discretive  conjunction, 
and  that  it  answers  sed  in  Latin,  or  mais  in  French,  thinks  he 
has  sufficiently  explained  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  intimate 
several  relations  tne  mind  gives  to  the  several  propositions  or 
parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by  this  monosyllable. 

First*  '*  But,  to  say  no  more : "  here  it  intimates  a  stop  of  the 
mind  in  the  course  it  was  going,  before  it  came  to  the  end  of  it. 

Secondly.  **  I  saw  but  two  plants : "  here  it  shows  that  the 
mind  limits  the  sense  to  what  is  expressed,  with  a  negation 
of  all  other. 

Thirdly.  "  You  pray ;  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you 
to  the  true  reUgion.*' 

Fourthly.  **Sut  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own." 
The  first  of  these  ^  buts"  intimates  a  supposition  in  the  mind  of 
something  otherwise  than  it  should  be ;  the  latter  shows  that 
tlie  mind  makes  a  direct  opposition  betwen  that  and  what  goes 
before  it. 

Fifthly.  **  AU  animals  have  sense  ;  but  a  dog  is  an  animal :  ** 
here  it  signifies  little  more  but  that  the  latter  proposition  is 
joined  to  the  former,  as  the  minor  of  a  syllogism. 

6.  nu  matter  but  lightly  totiched  here. — ^To  these,  I  doubt  not, 
might  be  added  a  great  many  other  significations  of  this  par- 
ticle, if  it  were  my  business  to  examine  it  in  its  full  latitude, 
and  consider  it  in  all  the  places  it  is  to  be  found :  which  if  one 
should  do,  I  doubt  whether  in  all  those  mannera  it  is  made  use 
of,  it  would  deserve  the  title  of  '*  discretive,'*  which  grammarians 
give  to  it«  But  I  intend  not  here  a  full  explication  of  this  sort 
of  signs.  The  instances  I  have  given  in  this  one  may  give 
occasion  to  reflect  upon  their  use  and  force  in  language,  and 
lead  us  into  the  contemplation  of  several  actions  of  our  minds 
in  discoursing,  which  it  has  found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others 
by  these  particles,  some  whereof  constantly,  and  others  in  cer« 
tain  constructions,  have  the  sense  of  a  whole  sentence  contained 
la  them. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OF  ABSTBACT  AND  CONCRETE  TEBXS. 

1.  Ahitract  terms  not  predicable  one  of  another,  and  why. — ^The 
ordinary  words  of  laDgua^e,  and  onr  common  use  of  them,  would 
have  given  ns  light  into  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  if  they  had  been 
but  considered  with  attention.  The  mind,  as  has  been  shown, 
has  a  power  to  abstract  its  ideas,  and  so  they  become  essences, 
general  essences,  whereby  the  sorts  of  things  are  distinguished. 
Now  each  abstract  idea  being  distinct,  so  that  of  any  two  the 
one  can  never  be  the  other,  the  mind  will,  by  its  intuitive 
knowledge,  perceive  their  difference ;  and  therefore  in  proposi* 
tions  no  two  whole  ideas  can  ever  be  affirmed  one  of  another. 
This  we  see  in  the  common  use  of  language,  which  permits  not 
any  two  abstract  words,  or  names  of  abstract  ideas,  to  be  affirmed 
one  of  another.  For,  how  near  of  kin  soever  they  may  seem 
to  be,  and  how  certain  soever  it  is  that  man  is  an  animal,  or 
rational,  or  white,  yet  every  one,  at  first  hearing,  perceives  the 
falsehood  of  these  propositions ;  **  Humanity  is  animality,'*  or 
"rationality"  or  "whiteness:"  and  this  is  as  evident  as  any  of 
the  most  allowed  maxims.  All  our  affirmations,  then,  are  only 
inconcrete,  which  is  the  affirming  not  one  abstract  idea  to  be 
another,  but  one  abstract  idea  to  be  joined  to  another ;  which 
abstract  ideas,  in  substances,  may  be  of  any  sort ;  in  all  the  rest, 
are  little  else  but  of  relations ;  and  in  substances  the  most  fre- 
quent are  of  powers.  V,  g^  "A  man  is  white,*'  signifies  that 
tne  thing  that  has  the  essence  of  a  man  has  also  in  it  the 
essence  of  whiteness,  which  is  nothing  but  the  power  to  pro- 
duce the  idea  of  whiteness  in  one  whose  eyes  can  discover 
ordinary  objects ;  or, "  A  man  is  rational,"  signifies  that  the  same 
thing  that  hath  the  essence  of  a  man  hath  also  in  it  the  essence 
of  rationality,  t.  e.,  a  power  of  reasoning. 

2.  They  ih&w  the  difference  of  our  ideas, — ^This  distinction  of 
names  shows  us  also  the  difference  of  our  ideas :  for  if  we 
observe  them,  we  shall  find  that  our  simple  ideas  have  all 
abstract  as  well  as  concrete  names :  the  one  whereof  is  (to  speak 
the  language  of  grammarians)  a  substantive,  the  other  an 
adjective  ;  as,  "  whiteness,  white,  sweetness,  sweet"  The  like 
also  holds  in  our  ideas  of  modes  and  relations,  as,  "justice, 
just,  equality,  equal ; "  only  with  this  difference,  that  some  of  the 
c^>ncrete  names  of  relations,  amongst  men  chiefly,  are  substan- 
tives, as  vatemitas,  pater;  whereof  it  were  easy  to  render  a 
reason.  But  as  to  our  ideas  of  substances,  we  have  very  few 
or  no  abstract  names  at  all.  For  though  the  Schools  have  in- 
troduced anifnaliiatf  humanitas,  corporeitas^  and  some  others  | 
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yet  they  hold  no  proportion  with  that  infinite  number  of  names 
of  substances  to  which  they  never  were  ridiculous  enough  to 
attempt  the  ooinine  of  abstract  ones :  snd  those  few  that  the 
schools  forged,  anaput  into  the  mouths  of  their  scholars,  could 
never  yet  get  admittance  into  common  use,  or  obtain  the  licence 
of  public  approbation.  Which  seems  to  me  at  least  to  intimate 
the  confession  of  all  mankind,  that  they  have  no  ideas  of  the 
real  essences  of  substances,  since  they  have  not  names  for  such 
ideas ;  which  no  doubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their  con« 
sciousness  to  themselves  of  their  ignorance  of  them  kept  them 
from  so  idle  an  attempt.  And  therefore  though  they  had  ideas 
enouffh  to  distinguish  gold  from  a  stone,  and  metal  from  wood  ; 
yet  t£ey  but  timorously  ventured  on  such  terms  as  aurietas  and 
S€uneUu,meUUleit(u  taii liffneUas,  or  the  like  name,  which  should 
pretend  to  sionify  the  real  essences  of  those  substances  whereof 
they  knew  they  had  no  ideas.  And,  indeed,  it  was  only  the 
doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  and  the  confidence  of  mistaken 
pretenders  to  a  knowledge  that  they  had  not,  which  first  coined 
and  then  introduced  ammalitcu,  and  humanitaa,  and  the  like ; 
which  yet  went  very  little  &rther  than  their  own  schools,  and 
could  never  get  to  be  current  amongst  understanding  men. 
Indeed,  humamtcu  was  a  word  familiar  amongst  the  l^mans, 
but  in  a  &r  difierent  sense ;  and  stood  not  tor  the  abstract 
essence  of  any  substance,  but  was  the  abstract  name  of  a  mode, 
and  its  concrete  htmanusj  not  homo. 


CHAPTEB  IX 
OF  THB  IMPERFJCCriON  OP  WOKDB. 

1,  Words  are  used  for  recording  and  commtmteatmg  our  thoughts. 
— ^From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  what  imperfection  there  is  in  language,  and  how  the 
very  nature  of  words  makes  it  almost  unavoidable  for  many  of 
them  to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  their  significations.  To 
examine  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  words,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  oonsiaer  their  use  ana  end :  for  as  they  are  more  or  less 
fitted  to  attain  that,  so  they  are  more  or  less  perfect.  We  have, 
in  the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  often,  upon  occasion,  men* 
tioned  a  double  use  of  words. 

First,  One  for  the  recording  of  our  own  thoughts. 
Secondly,  The  other  for  the  communicating  oi  our  thoughts  to 
others. 

2.  An,y  words  vnR  serve  for  recording, — As  to  the  first  of  these, 
for  the  recording  our  own  thoughts  for  the  help  of  our  own 
memories,  whereby,  as  it  were,  we  talk  to  ourselves,  any  words 
will  serve  the  turn.    For,  since  sounds  are  voluntary  and  indiiH 
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fereot  sigDS  of  any  ideas,  a  man  may  use  what  words  he  pleaaea 
to  signify  his  own  ideas  to  himself:  and  there  will  be  no  im- 
perfection in  them,  if  he  constantly  nse  the  same  si^  for  the 
same  idea :  for  then  he  cannot  fail  of  having  his  meanmg  under- 
stood, wherein  consists  the  right  use  and  perfection  of  langaaee. 

3.  CommuniocUion  by  vfor(u  civil  or  phtloiophical. — Secondly, 
As  to  communication  of  words,  that  too  has  a  double  use. 

•I.  Civil. 

n.  Philosophical. 

First,  By  their  civil  use,  I  mean  such  a  communication  of 
thoughts  and  ideas  by  words  as  may  serve  for  the  upholding 
common  conversation  and  commerce  about  the  ordinary  affidrs 
and  conveniences  of  civil  life,  in  the  societies  of  men  one  amongst 
another. 

Secondly,  By  the  philosophical  use  of  words,  I  mean  such  an 
use  of  them  as  may  serve  to  couvev  the  precise  notions  of  things, 
and  to  express,  in  general  propositions,  certain  and  undoubted 
truths  which  the  mmd  may  rest  upon  and  be  satisfied  with,  in  its 
search  after  true  knowledge.  These  two  uses  are  very  distinct ; 
and  a  great  deal  less  exactness  will  serve  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other,  as  we  shall  see  in  what  follows. 

4.  The  imperfection  of  wordt  it  the  doiLbtfulness  of  their  eigvM' 
eation, — ^The  chief  end  of  language  in  communication  being  to  be 
understood,  words  serve  not  well  for  that  end,  neither  in  civil 
nor  philosophical  discourse,  when  any  word  does  not  excite  in 
the  hearer  the  same  idea  wnich  it  stands  for  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  Now  since  sounds  have  no  natural  connexion  with  our 
ideas,  but  have  all  their  signification  from  the  arbitrary  imposi- 
tion of  men,the  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty  of  their  signification, 
which  is  the  imperfection  we  here  are  speaking  of,  has  its  cause 
more  in  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  than  in  any  incapacity  there  is 
in  one  sound  more  than  in  another  to  signify  any  idea :  for  in 
that  regard,  they  are  all  equallv  perfect. 

That  then  which  makes  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty  in  the 
signification  of  some  more  than  other  words,  is  the  difference  of 
ideas  they  stand  for. 

6.^  Causes  of  their  impeffection. — ^Words  having  naturally  no 
Signification,  the  idea  wnich  each  stands  for  must  oe  learned  and 
retained  by  those  who  would  exchange  thoughts  and  hold  intelli- 
gible discourse  with  others,  in  any  language.  But  this  is  hardest 
to  be  done,  where, 

First,  The  ideas  they  stand  for  are  very  complex,  and  made  up 
of  a  great  number  of  ideas  put  together. 

Secondly,  Where  the  ideas  they  stand  for  have  no  certain  con- 
nexion in  nature ;  and  so  no  settled  standard  any  where  in  nature 
existinc  to  rectify  and  adjust  them  by. 

Thirdly,  Where  the  signification  of  the  word  is  referred  to  a 
standard,  which  standard  is  not  easy  to  be  known. 
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Fonrtlily.  Where  the  aignifioation  of  the  word,  and  the  real 
eaoenoe  of  tne  thing,  are  not  exactly  the  aame. 

These  are  difficoltiee  that  attend  the  significi^tion  of  several 
words  that  are  Intelligible.  Those  which  are  not  intelligible  at 
ail,  Buch  as  names  stsuiding  for  anpr  simple  ideas,  which  another 
has  not  organs  or  faculties  to  attain ;  as  the  names  of  colours  to 
•a  blind  man,  or  sounds  to  a  deaf  man ;  need  not  here  be  men- 
tioned. 

In  all  these  oases  we  shall  find  an  imperfection  in  words; 
which  I  shall  more  at  large  explain,  in  their  particular  applica- 
tion to  our  seyeral  sorts  of  ideas :  for  if  we  examine  them,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  most  liable  to 
doubtfulness  and  imperfection  for  the  two  first  of  these  reasons*, 
an^i  the  names  of  substances  chieflj  for  the  two  latter. 

6.  The  namyea  of  mixed  modM  dovbiful, — First,  The  names  of 
mixed  modes  are  many  of  them  liable  to  great  uncertainty  and 
obscurity  in  their  signification. 

Firity  Beccnue  the  ideas  tl^  stand  for  are  so  complex, — L 
Because  of  that  great  composition  these  complex  ideas  are  often 
made  up  o£  To  make  words  seririceable  to  the  end  of  com- 
munication, it  is  necessary  (as  has  been  said)  that  they  excite  in 
the  hearer  exactly  the  same  idea  they  stand  for  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker.  Without  this,  men  fill  one  another's  heads  with 
noise  and  sounds ;  but  conyey  not  thereby  their  thoughts,  and 
lay  not  before  one  another  their  ideas,  which  is  the  end  of  dis- 
course and  language.  But  when  a  word  stands  for  a  very 
complex  idea,  tluit  is  compounded  and  decompounded,  it  is  not 
easy  for  men  to  form  and  retain  that  idea  so  exactly,  as  to  make 
the  name  in  oommon  use  stand  for  the  same  precise  idea  without 
any  the  least  variation.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  men's 
names,  of  very  compound  ideas,  such  as  for  the  most  part  are 
moral  words,  have  seldom,  in  two  different  men,  the  same  precise 
signification ;  since  one  man's  complex  idea  seldom  agrees  with 
another's,  and  often  differa  from  his  own,  from  that  which  he  had 
yesterday  or  will  have  to-morrow. 

7.  Secondly f  Because  thw  have  no  standards. — IL  Because  the 
names  of  mixed  modes,  for  the  moat  part,  want  standards  in 
nature,  whereby  men  may  rectify  and  adjust  their  significations ; 
therefore  they  are  very  various  and  doubtful.  They  are  assem- 
blages of  ideas  put  together  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  pursuing 
its  own  ends  of  discourse,  and  suited  to  its  own  notions,  whereby 
it  designs  not  to  copy  any  thing  really  existing,  but  to  denominate 
and  rs^  things,  as  they  come  to  agree  with  tiiose  archetypes  or 
forms  it  has  made.  He  that  first  brought  the  word  "  snam,** 
"  wheedle,"  or  '^  banter  "  in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit, 
those  ideas  he  made  it  stand  for :  and  as  it  is  with  any  new  names 
of  modes  that  are  now  brought  into  any  language,  so  was  it  with 
the  old  ones  when  they  were  first  made  use  ot  Names  there- 
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fore,  that  stand  for  ooUectionB  of  ideas  which  the  mind  makes  at 
pleasure,  must  needs  be  of  doubtful  signification  when  such 
collections  are  nowhere  to  be  found  oonsUntly  united  in  nature, 
nor  any  patterns  to  be  shown  whereby  men  may  adjust  them. 
What  the  word ''  murder  **  or  '^  sacrilege,"  &o.,  signifies,  can  never 
be  known  from  things  themselves.  There  be  many  of  the  parts 
of  tibcae  complex  ideas  which  are  not  visible  in  the  action  itself: 
the  intention  of  the  mind,  or  the  relation  of  holy  things,  which 
make  a  part  of  murder  or  sacrilege,  have  no  neoessaiy  connexion 
with  the  outward  and  visible  action  of  him  that  commits  either : 
and  the  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  gun,  with  which  the  murder  is 
committed,  and  is  all  the  action  that  perhaps  is  visible,  has  no 
natural  connexion  with  those  other  ideas  that  make  np  the 
complex  one,  named  '*  murder."  They  have  their  union  and 
combination  only  from  the  understanding  which  unites  them 
under  one  name :  but,  uniting  them  without  any  rule  or  pattern, 
it  cannot  be  but  that  the  signification  of  the  name  that  stands  for 
such  voluntary  collections  should  be  often  various  in  the  minds 
of  different  men,  who  have  scarce  any  standing  rule  to  regulate 
themselves  and  their  notions  by  any  such  arbilfary  ideas. 

8.  Propriety  not  a  sufficient  remedy, — It  is  true,  common  use. 
that  is,  tne  rule  of  propriety,  may  be  supposed  nere  to  afford 
some  aid  to  settle  the  signification  of  language ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  in  some  measure  it  does.  Common  use  regulates 
the  meaning  of  words  pretty  well  for  common  conversation ;  but 
nobody  havmg  an  authority  to  establish  the  precise  signification 
of  wonls,  nor  determine  to  what  ideas  any  one  shall  annex  them, 
common  use  is  not  sufiident  to  adjust  them  to  philosophical  dis- 
courses ;  there  being  scarce  any  name,  of  any  veiy  complex  idea 
(to  say  nothing  of  oUiers)^  whidi  in  common  use  has  not  a  great 
latitude,  and  which,  keepmg  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  may 
not  be  made  the  sign  of  f£r  different  ideas.  Besides,  the  rule 
and  measure  of  propriety  itself  being  nowhere  established,  it  is 
often  matter  of  aispute  whether  this  or  that  way  of  using  a  word 
be  propriety  of  speech  or  no.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that 
the  names  of  such  kind  of  very  complex  ideas  are  naturally  liable 
to  this  imperfection,  to  be  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  signification ; 
and,  even  in  men  that  have  a  mind  to  understand  one  another, 
do  not  always  stand  for  the  same  idea  in  speaker  and  hearer. 
Tliough  the  names  "glory"  and  " gratitude  "  be  the  same  in  every 
man's  mouth  througn  a  whole  country,  yet  the  complex  collec- 
tive idea,  which  every  one  thinks  on  or  intends  by  that  name,  is 
apparenUy  very  different  in  men  using  the  same  language. 

9.  The  way  of  leamifuf  these  names  contributes  also  to  their 
doubtfvlnsss, — ^The  way  also  wherein  the  names  of  mixed  modes 
are  ordinarily  learned,  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  doubt- 
fulness of  their  signification.  For  if  we  will  observe  how  children 
learn  languages,  we  shall  find,  that,  to  make  them  understand 
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what  the  names  of  simple  ideas  or  substances  stand  for,  people 
ordinarily  show  them  the  thing  whereof  thej  would  have  them 
hare  the  idea ;  and  then  repeat  to  them  the  name  that  stands  for 
it,  as,  "  white,  sweety  milk,  sugar^  eat,  dog."  But  as  for  mixed 
modes,  eepedally  the  most  material  of  them,  moral  words,  the 
sounds  are  usuaUy  learned  first ;  and  then,  to  know  what  complex 
ideas  they  stand  for,  they  are  either  beholden  to  the  explication 
of  others,  or  (which  happens  for  the  most  part)  are  left  to  their 
own  obserration  and  inaustry ;  which  being  little  laTd  out  in  the 
search  of  the.  true  and  precise  meaning  of  names,  these  moral 
words  are,  in  moat  men's  mouths,  little  more  than  bare  sounds ; 
or,  when  they  have  any,  it  is  for  the  most  part  but  a  very  loose 
and  undetermined,  and  consequently  obscure  and  confused,  sig- 
nification. And  even  those  themselves,  who  have  with  more 
attention,  settled  their  notions,  do  yet  hardly  avoid  the  incon- 
venience to  have  them  stand  for  complex  ideas,  different  from 
those  which  other,  even  intelligent  and  studious,  men  make  them 
tiie  signs  o£  Where  shall  one  find  any  either  controversial  de- 
bate or  familiar  discourse  concerning  *^  honour,  &ith,  grace,  reli- 
gion, church,"  &C.,  wherein  it  is  not  easy  to  observe  the  different 
notions  men  have  of  them ;  which  is  nothing  but  this,  that  they 
are  not  agreed  in  the  signification  of  those  words ;  nor  have  in 
their  minds  the  same  complex  ideas  which  they  make  them  stand 
for :  and  so  all  the  contests  that  follow  thereupon  are  only  about 
the  meaninff  of  a  sound.  And  hence  we  see  that,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws,  whether  divine  or  human,  there  is  no  end ; 
comments  beget  comments^  and  explications  make  new  matter 
for  explications :  and  of  hmiting,  distinguishing,  varying  the 
signification  of  these  moral  words,  there  is  no  end.  These  ideas 
of  men's  making  are,  by  men  still  having  the  same  power,  multi- 
plied in  infinitum.  Many  a  man,  who  was  prettpr  well  satisfied 
of  the  meaning  of  a  text  of  scripture,  or  clause  m  the  code,  at 
first  reading,  nas,  by  consulting  commentators,  quite'  lost  the 
sense  of  it,  and  by  those  elucidations  given  rise  or  increase  to  his 
doubts,  and  drawn  obscurity  upon  the  place.  I  say  not  this,  that 
I  think  commentaries  needless ;  but  to  show  how  uncertain  the 
names  of  mixed  modes  naturally  are.  even  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  had  both  the  intention  and  the  laculty  of  speaking  as  clearly 
aa  language  was  capable  to  express  their  thoughts. 

10.  Hence  unavoidable  obseurity  in  ancient  authors, — ^What 
obscurity  this  has  unavoidably  brought  upon  the  writings  of 
men  who  have  lived  in  remote  ages  and  different  countries,  it 
will  be  needless  to  take  notice ;  since  the  numerous  volumes  of 
learned  men,  employing  their  thoughts  that  way,  are  proofs  morA 
than  enough  to  show  what  attention,  study,  sagacity,  and  reason- 
ing are  required  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of  ancient  authors. 
But,  there  Deing  no  writings  we  have  any  great  concernment  to 
be  very  solicitous  about  the  meaning  of,  but  those  that  contain 
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either  traths  we  are  required  to  beliere  or  laws  we  are  to  obey^ 
and  draw  inconyenienoes  on  oa  when  we  mistake  or  transgreeSy 
we  may  be  less  anxious  about  the  sense  of  other  authors ;  who 
writing  but  their  own  opinions,  we  are  under  no  greater  neoes* 
sity  to  know  them  than  they  to  know  ours.  Our  good  or  evil 
depending  not  on  their  decrees,  we  may  safely  be  ignorant  of 
their  notions :  and  therefore  in  the  reading  of  them,  if  they  do 
not  use  their  words  with  a  due  deamees  and  perspicuity,  we  may 
lay  them  aside,  and,  without  any  injury  done  them,  resolra  thna 
with  ourselvesy 

Si  turn  vis  intelligit  debei  negUgu 

11.  Namu  ofwhstanon  of  doubtful  tignifioaU<m,^li  the  signi- 
fication of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  uncertain  because  there 
be  no  real  standards  existing  in  nature  to  which  those  ideas  are 
referred  and  by  which  they  may  be  adjusted,  the  names  of  sub- 
stances are  of  a  doubtful  signification  for  a  contrary  reason,  yitLf 
because  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  supposed  eonfonnable  to  the 
reality  of  thincs,  and  are  referred  to  standards  made  bjr  nature. 
In  our  ideas  of  substances  we  haye  not  the  liberty,  a6  in  mixed 
modes,  to  frame  what  combinations  we  think  fit  to  be  the  charao- 
teristical  notes  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by.  In  these  we 
must  follow  nature,  suit  our  complex  ideas  to  real  existenoesi 
and  regulate  the  signification  of  their  names  by  the  things  them- 
selves,  if  we  will  have  our  names  to  be  the  signs  of  them,  and 
stand  for  them.  Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  patterns  to  follow ; 
but  patterns  that  will  make  the  signification  of  their  names  very 
uncertain :  for,  names  must  be  of  a  very  unsteady  and  various 
meaning,  if  the  ideas  they  stand  for  be  referred  to  standards 
without  uSf  that  either  cannot  be  known  at  all,  or  can  be  known 
but  imperfectly  and  uncertainly. 

12.  jycfm^  of  tubstanees  referred,  Firstf  to  real  eisenees  thai  eanr 
not  be  known. — ^The  names  or  substances  have,  as  has  been  showed, 
a  double  reference  in  their  ordinary  use. 

First,  Sometimes  thev  are  made  to  stand  for,  and  so  their 
signification  is  supposed  to  agree  to,  the  real  oonstituticMi  of 
things,  from  which  all  their  properties  flow,  and  in  which  thev 
all  centre.  But  this  real  constitution,  or  (as  it  is  apt  to  be  called) 
essence,  being  utterly  unknown  to  us,  any  sound  that  is  put  to 
stand  for  it  must  be  very  uncertain  in  its  application ;  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  know  what  things  are  or  ought  to  be  called  **  an 
horse,"  or  "  antimony,"  when  those  words  are  put  for  real  essences 
that  we  have  no  ideas  of  at  all.  And  therefore,  in  this  supposi- 
tion, the  names  of  substances  being  referred  to  standards  that 
eannot  be  known,  their  significations  can  never  be  adjusted  and 
established  by  those  standards. 

13.  Secondly,  To  co-existing  qitalifies  tpkich  are  known  InU  in^ 
I'tf'/se^y...  Secondly,  The  simple  ideas  that  are  found  to  oo-exial 
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in  sabBtanoes  being  that  which  their  names  immediately  signify, 
these,  as  united  in  the  sereral  sorts  of  things,  are  the  proper 
stanaards  to  which  their  names  are  referred,  and  bj  which  tiieir 
significations  may  best  be  rectified.  But  neither  will  these 
archetypes  so  well  serve  to  this  purpose,  as  to  leave  these  names 
without  very  yarious  and  uncertain  significations.  Because 
these  simple  ideas  that  co-exist,  and  are  united  in  the  same  sub- 
ject^ being  yery  numeroui^  and  havinff  all  an  equal  right  to  go 
mto  the  complex  specific  idea,  which  uie  specific  name  is  to  stand 
for,  men,  though  they  propose  to  themselves  the  very  same  sub« 
ject  to  conuder,  yet  frame  veiy  di£Eerent  ideas  about  it :  and  so 
the  name  they  use  for  it  unayoidably  comes  to  have,  in  several 
men,  very  diflfiarent  significations.  The  simple  qualities  which 
make  up  the  complex  ideas  being  most  of  them  powers,  in  relation 
to  changes  which  they  are  apt  to  make  in  or  receive  firom  other 
bodies,  are  almost  infinite.  He  that  shall  but  observe  what  a 
great  variety  of  alterations  any  one  of  the  baser  metals  is  apt  to 
receive  from  the  difierent  application  only  of  fire,  and  how  much 
a  greater  number  of  changes  any  of  them  will  receive  in  the  hands 
of  a  chymist  by  the  application  of  other  bodies,  will  not  think  it 
straiiffe  that  I  count  the  properties  of  any  sort  of  bodies  not  easy  to 
be  cofiected  and  completely  known  by  the  ways  of  inquiry  which 
our  faculties  are  capable  o£  They  being  therefore  at  least  so 
many  that  no  man  can  know  the  precise  and  definite  number, 
thev  are  differently  discovered  by  dififerent  men,  according  to 
their  various  skill,  attention,  and  ways  of  handling ;  who  there* 
fore  cannot  choose  but  have  different  ideas  of  the  same  substance, 
and  therefore  make  the  signification  of  its  common  name  very 
various  and  uncertain.  For  the  complex  ideas  of  substances 
being  made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  are  supposed  to  co-exist  in 
nature,  every  one  has  a  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea  those 
qualities  he  has  found  to  m  united  together.  For  though  in  the 
substance,  gold,  one  satisfies  himself  with  colour  and  weight,  yet 
another  thinks  solubility  in  agua  r^gia  as  necessary  to  be  joined 
with  that  colour  in  his  idea  ofgold,  as  any  one  does  its  fusibility ; 
solubility  in  aqua  regia  beinff  a  quality  as  constantly  joined  with 
its  colour  and  weight,  as  fusibility  or  any  other :  others  put  in  its 
ductility^  or  fixedness,  &c.,  as  they  have  been  taught  by  tradition 
or  experience.  Who  of  all  these  has  established  the  right  signi- 
fication of  the  word  *<  gold  1**  or  who  shall  be  the  judge  to  deter- 
mine f  Each  has  his  standard  in  nature  which  he  appeals  to, 
and  with  reason  thinks  he  has  the  same  riffht  to  put  into  his 
complex  idea  signified  by  the  word  ^  gold,**  uiose  qualities  which 
upon  trial  he  has  found  united ;  as  another,  who  has  not  so  well 
examined,  has  to  leave  them  out ;  or  a  third,  who  has  made  other 
trials,  has  to  put  in  others.  For,  the  union  in  nature  of  these 
qualities  being  the  true  siound  of  their  union  in  one  complex 
idea,  who  can  say  one  of  tnem  has  more  reason  to  be  put  in  or 
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left  out  than  another  1  From  whence  it  will  always  nnaroidably 
follow,  that  the  complex  ideas  of  subfitances,  in  men  using  the 
same  name  for  them,  will  be  verj  various ;  and  so  the  significa- 
tions of  those  names  very  uncertain. 

14.  Besides,  there  is  scarce  any  particular  thing  existing, 
which,  in  some  of  its  simple  ideas,  does  not  communicate  with  a 
greater,  and  in  others  with  a  less,  number  of  particular  beings: 
who  shkll  determine  in  this  case,  which  are  those  that  are  to 
make  up  the  precise  collection  tiiat  is  to  be  signified  bj  the 
specific  name ;  or  can  with  any  just  authority  prescribe  which 
ODvious  or  common  qualities  are  to  be  left  out,  or  which  more 
secret  or  more  particular  are  to  be  put  into  the  signification  of 
the  name  of  any  substance  t  All  which  together  seldom  or 
never  fail  to  produce  that  various  and  doubtful  signification  in 
the  names  of  substances,  which  causes  such  uncertainty,  disputes, 
or  mistakes,  when  we  come  to  a  philosophical  use  of  them. 

16.  With  this  vmperfection,  they  may  serve  for  eivUf  but  not  fffsH 
Jbr  philosophical^  liM.— -It  is  true,  as  to  civil  and  common  conver- 
sation, the  general  names  of  substances,  regulated  in  their  ordi- 
nary signification  by  some  obvious  oualities,  (as  by  the  shape 
and  figure  in  things  of  known  seminal  propagation,  and  in  other 
substances  for  the  most  part  by  colour,  joined  with  some  other 
sensible  qualities,)  do  well  enough  to  design  the  things  men 
would  be  understood  to  speak  of;  and  so  they  usually  conceive 
well  enough  the  substances  meant  by  the  word  '^eold**  or 
''  apple,*'  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  But  m  philo- 
sophical inquiries  and  debates,  where  general  truths  are  to  be 
established,  and  conseauences  drawn  from  positions  laid  down, 
there  the  precise  signification  of  the  names  of  substances  will  be 
found  not  only  not  to  be  well  established,  but  also  very  hard  to 
be  so.  For  example :  He  that  shall  make  malleableness,  or  a 
certain  degree  of  fixedness,  a  part  of  his  complex  idea  of  gold, 
may  moke  propositions  concerning  gold,  and  draw  consequences 
from  them,  that  will  truly  and  clearly  follow  from  gold  taken  in 
such  a  signification :  but  yet  such  as  another  man  can  never  be 
forced  to  admit,  nor  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  who  makes  not 
malleableness,  or  the  same  degree  of  fixedness,  part  of  that  com- 
plex idea  that  the  name  "  gold,**  in  his  use  of  it,  stands  for. 

16.  Instance,  liquor. — ^This  is  a  natural  and  almost  unavoidable 
imperfection  in  aXmost  all  the  names  of  substances,  in  all  lan- 
guages whatsoever,  which  men  will  easily  find  when,  once 
passing  from  confused  or  loose  notions,  they  come  to  more  strict 
and  close  inquiries.  For  then  they  wiU  be  convinced  how 
doubtful  and  obscure  those  words  are  in  their  signification, 
which  in  ordinary  use  appeared  very  clear  and  determined.  I 
was  once  in  a  meeting  of  very  learned  and  ingenious  physicians, 
where  by  chance  there  arose  a  question,  Whether  any  liquor 
passed  through  the  filaments  of  the  nerves  t    The  debate  havix^ 
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been  managed  a  good  while,  by  Tariety  of  argoments  on  both 
sidefly  I  (who  had  been  used  to  suspect  that  the  greatest  part  of 
disputes  were  more  about  the  si^ification  of  words,  than  a  real 
difference  in  the  conception  of  things)  desired,  that  before  they 
went  any  farther  on  in  this  dispute,  they  would  first  examine 
and  establish  amongst  them  what  the  word  '*  liquor  "  signified. 
They  at  first  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  proposal ;  and  had 
they  been  persons  less  ingenious,  they  might  perhaps  have  taken 
it  for  a  yery  MtoIoub  or  extravagant  one :  since  there  was  no 
one  there  that  thought  not  himself  to  understand  very  perfectly 
what  the  word  ''liquor"  stood  for;  which  I  think,  too,  none  of 
the  most  perplexed  names  of  substances.    However,  they  were 

e eased  to  comply  with  my  motion;  and,  upon  examination, 
und  that  tiie  signification  of  that  word  was  not  so  settled  and 
certain  as  they  had  all  imagined  ;  but  that  each  of  them  made  it 
a  sign  of  a  mfferent  complex  idea.  This  made  them  perceive 
that  the  main  of  their  dispute  was  about  the  signification  of  that 
term ;  and  that  they  differed  very  little  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning some  fluid  and  subtile  matter  passing  through  the 
conduits  of  the  nerves,  though  it  was  not  so  easy  to  agree 
whether  it  was  to  be  called  ''  liquor"  or  no ;  a  thing  which  when 
each  considered,  he  thought  it  not  worth  the  contending  about.* 
17.  /njtonce,  gold. — ^How  much  this  is  the  case  in  the  greatest 
nart  of  diBputes  tiiat  men  are  engaged  so  hotly  in,  I  shall,  per- 
hape,  have  an  occasion  in  another  place  to  take  notice.  Let  us 
only  here  consider  a  little  more  exactly  the  fore-mentioned 
instance  of  the  word  ''  gold,"  and  we  shall  see  how  hard  it  is 
precisely  to  determine  its  signification.  I  think  all  agree  to  make 
it  stand  for  a  body  of  a  certain  yellow  shining  colour ;  which 
beinff  the  idea  to  which  children  have  annexed  that  name,  the 
shining  yellow  part  of  a  peacock's  tail  is  properly  to  them  gold. 
Others  finding  fusibility  joined  with  that  yellow  colour  in  certain 
parcels  of  matter,  make  of  that  combination  a  complex  idea  to 
which  they  give  the  name  *^  gold  "  to  denote  a  sort  oi  substances ; 
and  so  exdude  from  beiug  gold  all  such  yellow  shining  bodies  as 
by  fire  wUl  be  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  admit  to  be  of  that  species, 
or  to  be  comprehended  undei  that  name  ''  gold,"  only  such  sub- 
stances as  having  that  shining  yellow  colour  will  by  fire  be 
reduced  to  fusion,  and  not  to  ashes.  Another  by  the  same 
reason  adds  the  weight,  which,  being  a  quality  as  straitly  joined 
with  that  colour  as  its  fusibility,  he  thiuKs  has  the  same  reason 
to  be  joined  in  its  idea,  and  to  be  signified  by  its  name :  and 
therefore  the  other,  made  up  of  body  of  such  a  colour,  and  fusi- 
bility, to  be  imperfect ;  ana  so  on  of  all  the  rest :  wherein  no 
one  can  show  a  reason  why  some  of  the  inseparable  qualities, 
that  are  always  united  in  nature,  should  be  put  into  the  nominal 

•  Tb6  ftntrUi  folio  edition  and  ofhen  have  thfs  reading:  **  A  thing  which,  when 
Biidered,  thej  thonght  it  not  worth  the  ooutending  aboaf— Xdk 
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esaenoe,  and  othera  left  out :  or  why  the  word  *'  gold,**  ^  ,  „ 
tiiat  sort  of  body  the  ring  on  hia  finger  is  made  of,  shouiS  dete^ 
mine  that  sort  rather  by  its  oolour,  weighty  and  fusibility,  than 
by  its  colour,  weight,  and  solubility  in  aqua  r$gia:  since  the 
dxssolving  it  by  that  liquor  is  as  inseparable  from  it  as  the  fusion 
by  fire ;  and  they  are  both  of  them  nothing  but  the  reUtioii 
which  that  substance  has  to  two  other  bodies,  whidi  have  a 
power  to  operate  differently  upon  it.  For  by  what  richt  is  it 
that  fusibility  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  essence  signified  by  the 
word  "  gold,'*  and  solubility  but  a  property  of  it  t  Or  why  is  its 
colour  part  of  the  essence^  and  its  malleableness  but  a  property  f 
That  imieh  I  mean  is  thu^  that  these  being  all  but  properties^ 
depending  on  its  real  constitution,  and  nothing  but  powers  either 
active  or  passive  in  reference  to  other  bodies,  no  one  has 
authority  to  determine  the  signification  of  the  word  **  gold  **  (as 
referred  to  such  a  body  existinff  in  nature)  more  to  one  oolleetion 
of  ideas  to  be  found  in  that  body  than  to  another :  whereby  the 
signification  of  that  name  must  unavoidably  be  very  uncertain : 
since,  as  has  been  said,  several  people  observe  Btveral  properties 
in  the  same  substance;  and,  I  tnink  I  may  say,  nobody  alL 
And  Uierefore  we  have  but  very  imperfect  descriptions  of  things, 
and  words  have  verv  uncertain  significations. 

18.  Hie  namea  of  nmpU  ideas  the  lecuC  doubtful — ^From  what 
has  been  said  it  is  easy  to  observe,  what  has  been  before  re- 
marked, vis.,  that  the  names  of  simple  ideas  are,  of  all  others, 
the  least  liable  to  mistakes,  and  that  for  these  reasons :  First, 
Because  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  being  each  but  one  single 
perception,  are  much  easier  got  and  more  clearly  retained  tluin 
the  more  complex  ones;  and  therefore  are  not  liable  to  the 
uncertainty  which  usually  attends  those  compounded  ones  of 
substances  and  mixed  modes,  in  which  the  precise  number  of 
simple  ideas  that  make  them  up  are  not  easily  agreed,  and  so 
readily  kept  in  the  mind.  And,  Secondly,  lEiecause  liiey  are 
never  referred  to  any  other  essence  but  barely  that  perception 
tibey  immediately  siffniiy :  which  reference  is  that  which  renders 
the  siffnifications  of  the  names  of  substances  naturally  so  per- 
plexed, and  ffives  occasion  to  so  many  disputes.  Men  that  do 
not  perversely  use  their  words,  or  on  purpose  set  themselves  to 
cavil,  seldom  mistake,  in  any  language  which  they  are  acquainted 
with,  the  use  and  signification  of  the  names  of  simple  ideas : 
white  and  sweet,  yellow  and  bitter,  carry  a  very  obvious  mean- 
ing with  them,  which  every  one  precisely  comprehends,  or  easily 
perceives  he  is  ignorant  of,  and  seeks  to  be  informed  But 
what  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  modesty  or  frugalitv 
stand  for  in  another's  use,  is  not  so  certainly  known.  And, 
however  we  are  apt  to  think  we  well  enough  know  what  is 
meant  by  "  gold  "  or  *'  iron ;  *'  yet  the  precise  complex  idea  othera 
make  them  the  signs  of  is  not  so  certam :  and  I  believe  it  is  very 
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■eldom  ih&t^  in  speaker  and  hearer  tibey  stand  for  exactly  the 
same  collection.  Which  must  needs  produce  mistakes  and  dis- 
putes, when  they  are  made  use  of  in  discourses  wherein  men 
have  to  do  with  universal  propositions,  and  would  settle  in  their 
minds  uniyersal  truths,  and  consider  the  consequences  that  fol« 
low  from  them. 

19.  Atid  next  to  thea^  simple  modes. — ^By  the  same  rule,  the 
names  of  simple  modes  are,  next  to  those  of  simple  ideas,  least 
liable  to  douot  and  uncertainty,  especially  those  of  figure  and 
number,  of  which  men  hare  so  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Who 
erer,  that  had  a  mind  to  understand  them,  mistook  the  ordinary 
meaning  of ''  seren,**  or  *'  a  trianffle  )  "  And  in  eeneral  the  least 
compounded  ideas  in  every  kind  nare  the  least  dubious  names. 

20.  The  moat  ihubtful  are  the  names  of  very  compounded  mdxed 
modes  and  substances. — ^Mixed  modes  therefore,  that  are  made  up 
but  of  a  few  and  obvious  simple  ideas,  hare  usually  names  of  no 
▼eiy  uncertain  siffnification.  But  the  names  of  mixed  modes, 
which  comprehend  a  great  number  of  simple  ideas,  are  commonly 
of  a  verydoubtful  and  undetermined  meaning,  as  has  been 
ahown.  The  names  of  substances,  being  annexed  to  ideas  that 
are  neither  the  real  essences  nor  exact  representations  of  the 
patterns  they  are  referred  to,  are  liable  yet  to  greater  imper- 
lection  and  uncertainty,  especially  when  we  come  to  a  philoso* 
phical  use  of  them. 

SI.  Why  this  imperfection  charged  vpon  words. — The  great 
disorder  that  happens  in  our  names  ot  substances  proceeding 
for  the  most  part  from  our  want  of  knowledge  and  inability  to 
penetrate  into  their  real  constitutions,  it  may  probably  be  won- 
dered why  I  charge  this  as  an  imperfection  rather  upon  our 
words  than  understandings.  This  exception  has  so  much  appear- 
ance of  justice,  that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  a  reason  why 
I  hare  followed  this  method.  I  must  confess,  then,  that  when  I 
first  b^an  this  discourse  of  the  understanding,  and  a  good  while 
after,  I  had  not  the  least  thought  that  any  consideration  of 
words  was  at  all  necessary  to  it  But  when,  haying  passed  over 
the  original  and  composition  of  our  ideas,  I  becan  to  exambe 
the  extent  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  so 
near  a  connexion  with  words,  that  unless  their  force  and  man- 
ner of  signification  were  first  weU  observed,  there  could  be  very 
Uttle  said  clearly  and  pertinently  concerning  knowledge :  which, 
being  conversant  about  truth,  had  constantly  to  do  with  pro- 
positions. And  thouffh  it  terminated  in  things,  yet  it  was  for 
the  most  part  so  much  W  the  intervention  of  words,  that  they 
seemed  scarce  separable  m>m  our  general  knowledge.  At  least, 
thev  interpose  tnemselves  so  much  between  our  understandings 
and  the  truth  which  it  would  contemplate  and  apprehend,  that, 
like  the  medium  through  which  visible  objects  pass,  their 
security  and  disorder  does  not  seldom  cast  a  mist  Wore  our 
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•yes,  ftnd  impose  upon  oar  understandingB.  If  we  oonsidery  in 
the  fallacies  men  put  upon  themselyes  as  well  as  others,  and  the 
mistakes  in  men  s  disputes  and  notions,  how  great  a  part  is 
owing  to  words  and  their  uncertain  or  mistaken  significations, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  think  this  no  small  obstacle  in  the  waj 
to  knowledge ;  which  I  conclude  we  are  the  more  carefully  to 
be  warned  of,  because  it  has  been  so  &r  from  being  taken  notice 
of  as  an  inconyenience,  that  the  arts  of  improvinff  it  have  been 
made  the  business  of  men's  study,  and  obtained  tiie  reputation 
of  learning  and  subtilty,  as  we  shiJl  see  in  the  following  chapter. 
But  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that,  were  the  imperfections  of  lan- 
guage, as  the  instrument  of  knowledtre,  more  thoroughly  weighed, 
a  great  many  of  the  controversies  that  make  such  a  noise  in  the 
world  would  of  themselves  cease ;  and  the  way  to  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener  tliaa  it  doesT} 

22.  This  should  teach  ui  moderaUon  in  vmpo$ing  awr  own  9ent0 
of  old  authors, — Sure  I  am,  that  the  signification  of  words,  in  all 
languages,  depending  very  much  on  me  thoughts,  notions,  and 
ideas  of  him  that  uses  them,  must  unavoidably  be  of  great  un- 
certainty to  men  of  the  same  lanffuaffe  and  oountry.  This  is  so 
evident  in  the  Qreek  authors,  that  ne  that  shall  peruse  their 
writings  will  find,  in  almost  every  one  of  them,  a  distinct  lan- 
guage, though  the  same  words.  But  when  to  this  natural  diffi- 
culty in  every  country  there  shall  be  added  di£forent  countries 
and  remote  ages,  wherein  the  speakers  and  writers  had  very 
different  notions,  tempers,  customs,  ornaments  and  figures  of 
speech,  &&,  every  one  of  which  influenced  the  signification  of 
tneir  words  then,  though  to  us  now  they  are  lost  and  unknown, 
it  would  become  us  to  oe  charitable  one  to  another  in  our  inter- 
pretations or  miBunderstanding  of  those  ancient  writings ;  which, 
though  of  great  concernment  to  be  understood,  are  liable  to  the 
unavoidable  difficulties  of  speech,  which  (if  we  except  the  names 
of  simple  ideas,  and  some  very  obvious  things)  is  not  capable, 
without  a  constant  defining  the  terms,  of  conveying  the  sense 
and  intention  of  the  speaker  without  any  manner  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  to  the  hearer.  And  in  discourses  of  religion,  law, 
and  morality,  as  they  are  matters  of  the  highest  oonoemmenl^ 
80  there  will  be  the  greatest  difficulty. 

23.  The  volumes  of  interpreters  and  commentators  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  are  but  too  manifest  proofs  of  thi&  Though 
every  thing  said  in  the  text  be  infalliblv  true,  yet  the  reader  may 
be,  nay,  cannot  choose  but  be.  very  fiJiible  in  the  understanding 
of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  will  of  Gk>d,  when 
dotbed  in  words,  should  be  liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  unavoidably  attends  that  sort  of  conveyance,  when  even 
his  Son,  whilst  clothed  in  flesh,  was  subject  to  all  the  frailties 
and  inconveniences  of  human  nature,  sin  excepted.  And  we 
ought  to  magnify  his  goodness,  that  he  hath  spread  before  all 
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the  world  such  lesrible  characters  of  his  works  and  proiridence, 
and  ffiren  all  mankind  so  sofficient  a  light  of  reason,  that  thej 
to  whom  this  written  word  never  came,  coold  not  (whenerer  they 
set  themselves  to  search)  either  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  God,  or 
of  the  obedience  due  to  him.  Since,  then,  the  precepts  of  natural 
religion  are  plain,  and  very  intelliflpble  to  all  mankind,  and  seldom 
come  to  be  controverted ;  and  o&er  revealed  truths,  which  are 
conveyed  to  us  by  books  and  langUM^es,  are  liable  to  the  common 
and  natural  obscurities  and  dimculties  incident  to  words :  me- 
thinks  it  would  become  us  to  be  more  careful  and  diligent  in 
observing  the  former,  and  less  magisterial,  ]>0Bitive,  and  imperious 
in  imposing  our  own  sense  and  interpretations  of  the  latter. 


CHAPTEB  X 
OF  THK  ABUSE  OF  WORDS. 

1.  AhuM  (/voreif.— Besides  the  imperfection  that  is  naturally 
in  lanffuaee,  and  the  obscurity  and  confusion  that  is  so  hard  to 
be  avoided  in  the  use  of  words,  there  are  several  wilful  &ults 
and  neffleets  which  men  are  guilty  of  in  this  way  of  communica- 
tion, whereby  they  render  these  signs  less  clear  and  distinct  in 
their  signification  than  naturally  they  need  to  be. 

2.  I\nty  Wardi  wiihaut  any,  or  mthout  dear,  ideas. — ^First,  In 
this  kind,  the  first  and  most  palpable  abuse  is,  the  usin^  of  words 
without  clear  and  distinct  ideas ;  or,  which  is  worse,  signs  with- 
out any  thing  signified.    Of  these  there  are  two  sorts : — 

I.  One  may  ooserve,  in  all  languages,  certain  words  that,  if 
they  be  examined,  will  be  found,  in  their  first  original  and  their 
appropriated  use,  not  to  stand  for  any  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
llieee,  for  the  most  part,  the  severad  sects  of  philosophy  and 
religion  have  introduced.  For  their  authors  or  promoters,  either 
aflecting  something  singular,  and  out  of  the  way  of  common 
apprehensions,  or  to  support  some  strange  opinions,  or  cover 
some  weakness  of  their  hypothesis,  seldom  fail  to  coin  new  words, 
and  such  as,  when  they  come  to  be  examined,  may  justly  be 
called  ''  insignificant  terms.''  For,  having  either  had  no  deter- 
minate collection  of  ideas  annexed  to  them  when  they  were  first 
invented,  or  at  least  such  as,  if  well  examined,  will  be  found  in- 
consistent, it  is  no  wonder  if  afterwards,  in  the  vulgar  use  of  the 
same  party,  they  remain  empty  sounds  with  little  or  no  signifi- 
oatioup  amongst  those  "yrho  think  it  enough  to  have  them  often 
in  their  mouths,  as  the  distinguishing  characters  of  their  church 
or  school,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  to  examine  what 
are  the  precise  ideas  they  stand  for.  1  shall  not  need  here  to 
heap  up  instances;  every  one's  reading  and  conversation  will 
sufficiently  furnish  him :  or  if  he  wants  to  be  better  stored,  the 
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great  znini-tnagteRi  of  these  kind  of  teimB,  I  mean  (he  tchoolmfln 
and  metaphyBicians  (under  which,  I  think,  the  disputing  natural 
and  moral  philoaophen  of  these  latter  ages  maj  be  oomprehended^ 
have  wherewithal  abundantly  to  content  him. 

3.  IL  Others  there  be  who  extend  this  abuse  yet  fiurther,  who 
take  so  little  care  to  lay  by  words  which,  in  their  primary  nota- 
tion, have  scarce  any  dear  and  distinct  ideas  which  they  are 
annexed  to,  that^  by  an  unpardonable  negligence,  they  familiarly 
use  words  which  the  propriety  of  language  has  affixed  to  very 
important  ideas,  without  any  distinct  meaning  at  alL  *'  Wisdom, 
glory,  grace,**  &c.,  are  words  frequent  enough  in  every  man's 
mouth ;  but  if  a  great  many  of  those  who  use  them  should  be 
asked  what  they  mean  by  them,  they  would  be- at  a  stand,  and  not 
know  what  to  answer:  a  plain  proof  that,  though  they  hare 
learned  those  sounds,  and  hare  them  ready  at  their  tongues'  end, 
yet  there  are  no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which 
are  to  be  expressed  to  others  by  them. 

4.  (kccuumed  hy  learning  namet  before  the  idem  they  hdong  to, 
^Men  haying  been  accustomed  from  their  cradles  to  learn  words 
which  are  easily  got  and  retained,  before  they  knew  or  had  framed 
the  complex  ideas  to  which  they  w^e  annexed,  or  which  were 
to  be  found  in  the  things  they  were  thought  to  stand  for,  they 
usually  conUnue  to  do  so  all  their  lives ;  and,  without  taking  the 
pains  necessary  to  settle  in  their  minds  determined  ideas,  they 
use  their  words  for  such  unsteady  and  confused  notions  as  they 
have,  contenting  themselves  with  the  same  words  other  people 
use ;  as  if  their  very  sound  necessarily  carried  with  it  constantly 
the  same  meaning.  This  though  men  make  a  shift  with  in  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it  necessaiy  to  be 
understood,  and  therefore  they  make  signs  till  they  are  so ;  yet 
this  insignificancy  in  their  words,  when  uiey  come  to  reason  con- 
cerning either  uieir  tenets  or  interest,  manifestly  fills  their 
discourse  with  abundance  of  empty,  unintelligible  noise  and 
jargon,  especially  in  moral  matters  where  the  words  for  the  most 
part,  standing  for  arbitrary  and  numerous  collections  of  ideas, 
not  regularly  and  permanently  united  in  nature,  their  bare  sounds 
are  often  omy  thought  on,  or  at  lesst  very  obscure  and  uncertain 
notions  annexed  to  them.  Men  take  the  words  they  find  in  use 
amongst  their  neighbours ;  and  that  they  may  not  seem  ignorant 
what  they  stand  ^r,  use  them  confidently,  without  much  troub- 
ling their  heads  about  a  certain  fixed  meaning ;  whereby,  besides 
the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourses 
they  seldom  are  in  the  right,  so  they  are  as  seldom  to  be  eon« 
vinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong ;  it  being  all  one  to  go  about 
to  draw  those  men  out  of  their  mistakes  who  have  no  settled 
notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vag^rant  of  his  habitation,  who  has  no 
settled  abode.  Tnis  I  guess  to  be  so ;  and  every  one  may  observe 
in  himself  and  others  whether  it  be  or  no. 
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5.  Seoondlyy  Unsteady  (pppUcaUon  of  them, — Secondly,  Another 
~eat  abuse  of  words  is,  inconsistency  in  the  use  of  uiem.    It  is 

rd  to  find  a  discourse  written  of  any  subject,  especially  of  con- 
troversy, wherein  one  shall  not  observe,  if  he  read  with  attention, 
the  same  words  (and  those  commonly  the  most  material  in  the 
discourse,  and  upon  which  the  argument  turns)  used  sometimes 
for  one  collection  of  simple  ideas,  and  sometimes  for  another, 
which  is  a  perfect  abuse  of  language.  Words  being  intended  for 
qigns  of  my  ideas,  to  make  them  Known  to  others,  not  by  any 
xiatural  signification,  but  by  a  voluntary  imposition,  it  is  plain 
cheat  and  abuse  when  I  make  them  stand  sometimes  for  one 
thing  and  sometimes  for  another :  the  wilful  doing  whereof  can 
be  imputed  to  nothing  but  great  folly  or  greater  dishonesty. 
And  a  man,  in  his  accounts  with  another,  may.  with  as  much 
fiiimess,  make  the  characters  of  numbers,  stana  sometimes  for 
one  and  sometimes  for  another  collection  of  units,  (v.  g.,  this  cha- 
racter 8  stands  sometimes  for  three,  sometimes  for  four,  and 
sometimes  for  eight),  as  in  his  discourse  or  reasoning,  make  the 
same  words  stand  for  different  collections  of  simple  ideas:  if 
men  should  do  so  in  their  reckonings,  I  wonder  who  would  have 
to  do  with  them !  One  who  would  speak  thus  in  the  affairs  and 
business  of  the  world,  and  call  eight  sometimes  seven,  and  some- 
times nine,  as  best  served  his  advantage,  would  presently  have 
clapped  upon  him  one  of  the  two  names  men  constantly  are  dis- 
gusted with.  And  yet  in  arguincs  and  learned  contests  the  same 
sort  of  proceeding  passes  commomy  for  wit  and  learning :  but  to 
me  it  appears  a  greater  dishonesty  than  the  misplacinss  of  counters 
in  the  casting  up  a  debt ;  and  the  cheat  the  gx^ater  by  how  much 
truth  is  of  greater  concernment  and  value  than  money. 

d.  ThinUy,  Affected  obscurity  ly  wrorug  application, — ^Another 
abuse  of  language  is  an  affected  obscurity,  by  either  applying  old 
words  to  new  and  unusual  significations,  or  introducing  new  and 
ambiguous  terms  without  demiing  either :  or  else  putting  them  so 
together  as  may  confound  their  ordinary  meaning.  Though  the 
peripatetic  philosophy  has  been  most  eminent  m  this  way,  yet 
other  sects  have  not  been  wholly  clear  of  it  There  is  scarce  any 
of  them  that  are  not  cumbered  with  some  difficulties  (such  is  the 
imperfection  of  human  knowledge),  which  they  have  been  fun  to 
eover  with  obscurity  of  terms  and  to  confound  the  signification 
of  words^  which,  like  a  mist  before  people*s  eyes,  might  hinder 
their  weak  parte  from  being  discovered.  That  ''  body "  and 
"  extension,  in  common  use,  stand  for  two  distinct  ideas,  is  pliun 
to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  a  little.  For,  were  their  signi- 
fication precisely  the  same,  it  would  be  proper  and  as  intelligible 
to  say  "  the  body  of  an  extension,"  as  "  tne  extension  of  a  body  ;*" 
and  yet  there  are  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  confound  their 
signL&oation.  To  this  abuse,  and  the  mischiefs  of  confounding 
i&  signification  of  words^  logic  and  the  liberal  sciences,  as  they 
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haye  been  handled  in  the  Schoola,  haye  given  reputation ;  and 
the  admired  art  of  disputing  hath  added  mueh  to  the  natural 
imperfection  of  languages,  whilst  it  has  been  made  use  of  and 
fitted  to  perplex  the  signification  of  words  more  than  to  discoyer 
the  knowleage  and  truth  of  thinn :  and  he  tiiat  will  look  into 
that  sort  of  learned  writings,  wiU  find  the  words  there  much 
more  obscure,  uncertain,  and  undetermined  in  their  meaning 
than  they  are  in  ordinary  conversation. 

7.  Logic  and  dUpuU  ha$  much  contribtOcd  to  Ms. — ^This  is 
unavoidiably  to  be  so,  where  men*s  parts  and  learning  are  estimated 
by  their  skill  in  disputing.  And  if  reputation  and  reward  shall 
attend  these  conquests,  wnich  depend  mostly  on  the  fineness  and 
niceties  of  words,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  wit  of  men  so  employed 
should  perplex,  involye,  and  suotilixe  the  significations  of  sounds 
so  as  never  to  want  somethinfr  to  say  in  opposing  or  defending 
any  question ;  the  victory  being  adjudged  not  to  him  who  had 
truth  on  his  side,  but  the  last  word  m  the  dispute. 
'  8.  Calling  it "  fui^y.'*— This,  though  a  very  useless  skill,  and 
that  which  1  think  the  direct  opposite  to  the  ways  of  knowledge, 
hath  yet  passed  hitherto  under  tne  laudable  and  esteemed  names 
of  "  subtilty  "  and  '*  acuteness ;  **  and  has  had  the  applause  of  the 
Schools,  and  encouragement  of  one  part  of  the  learnt  men  of  the 
world.  And  no  wonder  since  the  philosophers  of  old  (the  dis- 
puting and  wrangling  philosophers  I  mean,  such  as  Lucian 
wittily  and  with  reason  taxes),  and  the  Schoolmen  since,  aiming 
at  glory  and  esteem  for  their  great  and  universal  Imowledge. 
easier  a  great  deal  to  be  pretended  to  than  really  acquired,  found 
this  a  good  expedient  to  cover  their  ignoranoe  with  a  curious  and 
inexplicable  web  of  perplexed  words,  and  procure  to  themselves 
the  admiration  of  others  by  unintelligible  terms,  the  apter  to 
produce  wonder  because  they  could  not  be  understood :  whilst 
it  appears  in  all  history  that  these  profound  doctors  were  no 
wiser  nor  more  useful  than  their  neighbours,  and  brought  but 
small  advantage  to  human  life,  or  the  societies  whersm  they 
lived  :  unless  the  coining  of  new  words,  where  they  produced  no 
new  thin^  to  apply  them  to,  or  the  perplexing  or  obecuring  the 
signification  of  old  ones,  and  so  bringing  all  tmngs  into  question 
and  dispute,  were  a  thing  profitable  to  uie  life  of  man,  or  worthy 
commendation  and  reward. 

9.  This  learning  very  little  ben^Us  sodetg.-^Tor,  notwithstand- 
ing these  learned  disputants,  these  all  knowing  doctors,  it  was 
to  the  unscholastic  statesman  that  the  governments  of  the  world 
owed  their  peace,  defence,  and  liberties ;  and  from  the  illiterate 
and  contemned  mechanic  (a  name  of  disgrace)  that  they  reeeiyed 
the  improvements  of  useiul  arts.  Nevertheless,  this  artificial 
ignorauce  and  learned  gibberish  prevailed  mightily  in  these  last 
ages,  by  the  interest  and  artifice  of  those  who  found  no  easier 
way  to  that  pitch  of  authority  and  dominion  they  have  attained^ 
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than  by  amasing  the  men  of  busineas  and  ignorant  with  hard 
words,  or  employing  the  ingenious  and  idle  in  intricate  disputes 
about  unintelligible  terms,  and  holding  them  perpetually  en- 
tangled in  that  endless  labyrinth.  Besides,  there  is  no  such  way 
to  gain  admittance,  or  give  defence  to  strange  and  absurd  doc- 
trines, BS  to  guard  them  round  about  with  legions  of  obscure, 
doubtful,  and  undefined  words ;  which  yet  make  these  retreats 
more  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  or  holes  of  foxes,  than  the  for- 
tresses of  flEkir  warriors :  which  if  it  be  hard  to  get  them  out  of, 
it  is  not  for  the  strength  that  is  in  them,  but  the  briers  and 
thorns,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  thickets  they  are  beset  with. 
Por,  untruth  being  unacceptable  to  the  mind  of  man,  there  is  no 
other  defence  left  for  absurdity  but  obscurity. 

10.  BiU  destrotfs  the  imtrumerUs  ofkntndedge  <md<x>mmunicati(m, 
^-Thus  learned  ignorance,  and  this  art  of  keeping  even  inquisitive 
men  from  true  knowledge,  hath  been  propagated  in  the  world, 
and  hath  much  perplexed  whilst  it  pretended  to  inform  the 
imderatandinff.  For  we  see  that  other  well-meaning  and  wise 
men,  whose  eaucation  and  parts  had  not  acquired  that  acuteness, 
could  intelligibly  express  themselves  to  one  another,  and  in  its 
plain  use  make  a  benefit  of  language.  But  though  unlearned 
men  well  enough  understood  the  words  "  white  *'  and  ''  black," 
&c.,  and  had  constant  notions  of  the  ideas  signified  by  those 
words ;  yet  there  were  philosophers  found  who  had  learning  and 
8ubtill7  enough  to  prove  that  snow  was  black ;  i,  «.,  to  prove 
that  white  was  black.  Whereby  they  had  the  advantage  to 
destroy  the  instruments  and  means  of  discourse,  conversation, 
instruction,  and  society;  whilst,  with  great  art  and  subtilty, 
they  did  no  more  but  perplex  and  confound  the  signification  of 
words,  and  thereby  render  language  less  useful  than  the  real 
defects  of  it  had  made  it ;  a  gift  which  the  illiterate  had  not 
attained  to. 

11.  ^  weful  as  to  confotmd  the  sound  of  the  letters, — These 
learned  men  did  equally  instruct  men's  understandings  and  profit 
their  lives,  as  he  who  should  alter  the  signification  of  known 
characters,  and,  by  a  subtile  device  of  learning,  far  surpassing 
the  capacity  of  the  illiterate,  dull,  and  vulgar,  should,  in  his 
wi*iting,  show,  that  he  could  put  A  for  B,  and  D  for  £,  &c.,  to  the 
no  small  admiration  and  benefit  of  his  reader ;  it  being  as  senses* 
less  to  put  '*  black,**  which  is  a  word  agreed  on  to  st^d  for  one 
sensible  idea,  to  put  it,  I  say,  for  another  or  the  contrary  idea, 
i.  e.,  to  call  snow  "  black,**  as  to  put  this  mark.  A,  which  is  a 
character  agreed  on  to  stand  for  one  modification  of  sound  made 
by  a  certain  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech,  for  B,  which  is 
agreed  on  to  stand  for  another  modification  of  sound  made  by 
another  certain  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

12.  This  art  has  perj^ed  religion  andjtuHce, — ^Nor  hath  this 
mischief  stopped  in  logical  niceties  or  curious  empty  speculations 
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it  hath  invaded  the  great  oonoemmenta  of  human  life  and  society, 
obecared  and  perplexed  the  material  tmths  of  law  and  divinity, 
brought  confonion,  disorder,  and  uncertainty  into  the  affitirs  of 
mankind,  and,  if  not  destroyed,  yet  in  great  measure  rendered 
useless,  those  two  great  rules,  religion  and  justice.  What  have 
the  greatest  part  of  the  comments  and  disputes  upon  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  served  for,  but  to  make  the  meaning  more  doubtful, 
and  perplex  the  sense  t  What  has  been  the  effect  of  those 
multiplied  curious  distinctions  and  acute  niceties,  but  obscurity 
and  uncertainty,  leaving  the  words  more  unintelligible,  and  the 
reader  more  at  a  loss  t  How  else  comes  it  to  pass  that  princes, 
speaking  or  writing  to  their  servants,  in  their  ordinary  com- 
mands, are  easily  understood  t  speakinff  to  their  people,  in  their 
laws,  are  not  so  t  And,  as  I  remarked  l)efore,  doth  it  not  often 
happen  that  a  man  of  an  ordinary  capacity  very  well  under- 
stands a  text  or  a  law  that  he  reads,  till  ne  consults  an  expositor, 
or  goes  to  counsel ;  who,  by  that  time  he  hath  done  explaining 
them,  makes  the  words  signify  either  nothing  at  all,  or  what  he 
pleases  t 

13.  And  ought  not  to  pcut  for  learning. — ^Whether  any  by-in- 
terests of  these  professions  have  occasioned  this,  I  will  not  here 
examine  ;  but  I  leave  it  to  be  considered,  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  for  mankind,  whose  concernment  it  is  to  know  things  as 
they  are  and  to  do  what  they  ought,  and  not  to  spend  their  lives 
in  talking  about  them,  or  tossing  words  to  and  firo :  whether  it 
would  not  be  well,  I  say,  that  the  use  of  words  were  made  plain 
and  direct ;  and  that  language,  which  was  given  us  for  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge  and  bond  of  society  should  not  be 
employed  to  darken  truth,  and  unsettle  people's  rights;  to  raise 
mists,  and  render  unintelligible  both  morality  and  religion ;  or 
that  at  least,  if  this  will  happen,  it  should  not  be  thought  learning 
or  knowledge  to  do  so. 

14.  FouHhly,   Taking  them  for  things, — Fourthly:   Another  I 
great  abuse  of  words  is  the  taking  them  for  things.    This,  thougu  I 
it,  in  some  degree,  concerns  all  names  in  genend,  yet  more  par-  I 
ticulariy  affects  those  of  substani^sa..    To  this  abuse  thosb  men  | 
are  most  subject  who  confine  their  thoughts  to  any  one  system, 
and  give  themselves  up  into  a  firm  belief  of  the  perfection  of  any 
received  hypothesis :  whereby  they  come  to  be  persuaded,  that 
the  terms  o{  that  sect  are  so  suit^  to  the  nature  of  things  that 
they  pefectly  correspond  with  their  real  existence.    Who  is  there 
that  has  been  bred  up  in  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  who  does  1 1 
not  think  the  ten  names,  under  which  are  ranked  the  ten  predi-  •  I 
caments,  to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the  nature"  of  things  T  .  1 
Who  is  there  of  that  sdiool  that  is  not  persuaded,  that  "sudstan- 
tial  forms,*'  '^  vegetative  souls,** "  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,** "  in- 
tentional species,"  &c.,  are  something  real  t    These  words  men 
have  leamml  £rom  their  veiy  entrance  upon  knowledge,  and  hay* 
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found  their  masters  and  systems  lay  great  stress  upon  them : 
and  therefore  they  cannot  quit  the  opinion  that^  they  are  con- 
formable to  nature,  and  are  the  representations  of  something  that 
really  exists.  The  Platonists  have  their  ^<  soul  of  the  world,** 
and  the  Epicureans  their  '*  endeavour  towards  motion  "  in  their 
•*  atoms  when  at  rest."  There  is  scarce  any  sect  in  philosophy 
has  not  a  distinct  set  of  terms  that  others  understand  not.  But 
yet  this  gibberish,  which,  in  the  weakness  of  human  under- 
standing, serves  so  well  to  palliate  men's  ignorance  and  cover 
their  errors,  comes  by  familiar  use  amongst  those  of  the  same 
tribe  to  seem  the  most  important  part  of  language,  and  of  all 
other  the  terms  the  most  significant:  and  should  aerial  and 
ethereal  vehicles  come  once,  by  the  prevalency  of  that  doctrine. 
to  be  generally  received  any  where,  no  doubt  those  terms  woula 
make  impressions  on  men's  minds,  so  as  to  establish  them  in 
the  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  such  things,  as  much  as  peri- 
|Mitetic  forms  and  intentional  species  have  heretofore  done. 

15.  InUanoe  in  matter. — How  much  names  taken  for  things  are 
apt  to  mislead  the  trnderstandins^,  the  attentive  reading  of 
pnilosophical  writers  would  abundantly  discover;  and  that, 
perhaps,  in  words  little  suspected  of  any  such  misuse.  I  shall 
instance  in  one  only,  and  that  a  very  familiar  one.  How  many 
intricate  disputes  have  there  been  about  matter,  as  if  there  were 
some  such  tnin^  really  in  nature  distinct  from  body ;  as  it  is 
evident  the  wora  '* matter"  stands  for  an  idea  distinct  from  the 
idea  of  body  I  For,  if  the  idea  these  two  terms  stood  for  were 
precisely  the  same,  they  might  indifferently  in  all  places  be  put 
one  for  another.  But  we  see.  that  though  it  be  proper  to  say, 
"There  is  one  matter  of  all  bodies,"  one  cannot  say,  *' There  is 
one  body  of  all  matters :"  we  familiarly  say,  "  One  body  is  bigger 
than  another^"  but  it  sounds  harsh  (  and  I  think  is  never  used) 
to  say,  *^  One  matter  is  bigger  than  another: "  Whence  comes 
this  then  ?  Viz.,  from  hence,  that  though  matter  and  body  be 
not  really  distinct,  but  wherever  there  is  the  one  there  is  the 
other;  yet  "matter"  and  "body"  stand  for  two  different  con- 
eeptions,  whereof  the  one  is  incomplete,  and  but  a  part  of  the 
other.  For,  "body"  stands  for  a  solid,  extended,  figured  sub- 
stance, whereof  "matter"  is  but  a  partial  and  more  confused 
eonception,  it  seeming  to  me  to  be  used  for  the  substance  and 
solidity  of  body,  without  taking  in  its  extension  and  figure  :  and 
therefore  it  is  that,  speaking  of  matter,  we  speak  of  it  always  as 
one,  because,  in  truth,  it  expressly  contains  nothing  but  the  idea 
of  a  solid  substance,  which  is  every  where  the  same,  every 
where  uniform.  This  being  our  idea  of  matter,  we  no  more 
conceive  or  speak  of  different  matters  in  the  world,  than  we  do 
of  different  solidities ;  though  we  both  conceive  and  speak  of 
different  bodies,  because  extension  and  figure  are  capable  of 
▼ariation.     But  since  solidity  cannot  exist  without  extension 
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and  figare,  the  taking  *'  matter  '*  to  be  the  name  of  something 
really  existing  imder  that  precision,  has  no  doabt  produced  those 
obscure  and  unintelligible  discourses  and  disputes  which  have 
filled  the  heads  and  books  of  philosophers  concerning  materia 
prima;  which  imperfection  or  abuse,  now  far  it  may  concern  a 

feat  many  other  ffeneral  terms,  I  leave  to  be  Considered.  This, 
think,  I  may  at  least  say,  that  we  should  have  a  great  many 
fewer  disputes  in  the  world,  if  words  were  taken  for  what  they 
are,  the  signs  of  our  ideas  only,  and  not  for  things  themselves. 
For  when  we  argue  about  ''  matter,'*  or  any  the  like  term,  we 
truly  argue  only  about  the  idea  we  express  by  that  sound, 
whether  that  precise  idea  agree  to  any  thing  really  existing  in 
nature  or  no.  And  If  men  would  tell  what  ideas  they  make 
their  words  stand  for,  there  could  not  be  half  that  obscurity  or 
wrangling  in  the  search  or  support  of  truth  that  there  is. 

16.  This  makes  errors  Utsting, — But  whatever  inconvenience 
follows  from  this  mistake  of  words,  this  I  am  sure,  that  by  eon- 
stant  and  familiar  use  they  charm  men  into  notions  &r  remote 
from  the  truth  of  things.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  per- 
suade any  OAe  that  the  words  which  his  father  or  schoolmaster, 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  or  such  a  reverend  doctor  used,  signi- 
fied nothing  that  really  existed  in  nature:  which  perhaps  is 
none  of  the  least  causes  that  men  are  so  hardly  drawn  to  quit 
their  mistakes,  even  in  opinions  purely  philosophical  and  where 
they  have  no  other  interest  but  truth.  Tor  the  words  they  have 
a  long  time  been  used  to  remaining  firm  in  their  minds,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  wrong  notions  annexed  to  them  should  not 
be  removed. 

17.  Fifthly,  Setting  them  for  fohat  theycannoi  s^pnjy. — Hfthly, 
Another  abuse  of  words  is  the  setting  them  in  the  place  of 
things  which  they  do  or  can  by  no  means  signify.  We  may 
observe,  that,  in  the  general  names  of  substances,  whereof  the 
nominal  essences  are  only  known  to  us  when  we  put  them  into 
propositions,  and  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  them,  we  do 
most  commonly  tacitly  suppose  or  intend  they  should  stand  for 
the  real  essence  of  a  certain  sort  of  substances.  For  when  a 
man  says, "  Gold  is  malleable,*'  he  means  and  would  insinuate 
something  more  than  this,  that  what  I  call  ''gold'*  is  malleable, 
(though  tTxAj  it  amounts  to  no  more,)  but  would  have  this 
understood,  viz.,  that  gold,  i.  e^  what  has  the  real  essence  of 
gold,  is  malleable  ;  which  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  malleable- 
ness  depends  on,  and  is  inseparable  from,  the  real  essence  of 
gold.  But  a  man,  not  knowing  wherein  that  real  essence  con- 
sists, the  connexion  in  his  mind  of  malleableness  is  not  truly 
with  an  essence  he  knows  not,  but  only  with  the  sound  "gold  *' 
he  puts  for  it  Thus  when  we  say,  that  animal  rationale  is,  and 
anim>al  implume,  bipes,  IcUis  unguibus  is  not,  a  good  definition  of 
a  man ;  it  is  plain  we  suppose  the  name  "man **  in  this  case  to 
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stand  for  the  real  essence  of  a  species,  and  would  signify  that  ''a 
rational  animal  '*  better  described  that  real  essence  than  "  a  two- 
legged  animal  with  broad  nails,  and  without  feathers.'*  For 
else,  why  might  not  Plato  as  pronerly  make  the  word  avQ^mwo^, 
or  "  man,"  stand  for  his  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  ideas  of  a 
body  distinguished  from  others  by  a  certain  shape,  and  other 
outward  appearances,  as  Aristotle  make  the  complex  idea,  to 
jrhich  he  gave  the  name  aydfcnroc,  or  "  man,**  of  body  and  the 
faculty  of  reasoning  joined  together ;  unless  the  name  av6(mvoi^  or 
"  man,**  were  supposed  to  stand  for  something  else  than  what  it 
signifies ;  and  to  oe  put  in  the  place  of  some  other  thing  than 
the  idea  a  man  professes  he  would  express  by  it  ? 

18.  F.  ^.,  PtUting  them  for  the  real  essences  of  substances. — It  is 
true,  the  names  of  substances  would  be  much  more  useful,  and 
propositions  made  in  them  much  more  certain,  were  the  real 
essences  of  substances  the  ideas  in  our  minds  which  those  words 
signified.    And  it  is  for  want  of  those  real  essences  that  our  I 
words  conyey  so  little  knowledge  or  certainty  in  our  discourses  I 
about  them :  and  therefore  the  mind,  to  remove  that  imperfeo-  j 
tion  as  much  as  it  can,  makes  them,  by  a  secret  supposition,  to 
stand  for  a  thing  having  that  real  essence,  as  if  thereby  it  made 
some  nearer  approaches  to  it.    For  though  the  word  "  man  '*  or  l 
**  gold  "  signify  nothing  truly  but  a  complex  idea  of  properties  l 
united  together  in  one  sort  of  substances :  yet  there  is  scarce 
any  body,  in  the  use  of  these  words,  but  often  supposes  each  of 
those  names  to  stand  for  a  thing  havmg  the  real  essence  on  which 
those  properties  depend.    Which  is  so  far  from  diminishing  the 
imperfection  of  our  words,  that  by  a  plain  abuse  it  adds  to  it, 
when  we  would  make  them  stand  for  something  which,  not 
bein^  in  our  complex  idea,  the  name  we  use  can  no  ways  be 
the  sign  ot 

19.  Hence  toe  think  every  change  of  our  idea  in  substances,  not  to 
change  the  svedes. — This  shows  us  the  reason  why,  in  mixed  modes, 
any  of  the  ideas  that  make  the  composition  of  the  complex  one 
being  left  out  or  changed,  it  is  allowed  to  be  another  thing,  i.  e,, 
to  be  of  another  species,  as  is  plain  in  chance-medley,  man- 
slaughter, murder,  parricide,  &c.  The  reason  whereof  is,  because 
the  complex  idea,  signified  by  that  name,  is  the  real  as  well  as 
nominal  essence ;  and  there  is  no  secret  reference  of  that  name 
to  any  other  essence  but  that  But  in  substances  it  is  not  so. 
For,  though  in  that  called  **  ffold  **  one  puts  into  his  complex  idea 
what  anoUier  leaves  out,  ana  vice  versd;  yet  men  do  not  usually 
think  that  therefore  the  species  is  changed :  because  they  secretly 
in  their  minds  refer  that  name,  and  suppose  it  annexed,  to  a  real 
immutable  essence  of  a  thing  existing,  on  which  those  properties 
depend.  He  that  adds  to  his  complex  idea  of  gold  that  or  fixed- 
ness or  solubility  in  aqua  regia,  which  he  put  not  in  it  before,  is 
not  thought  to  have  changed  the  species ;  but  only  to  have  a 
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more  perfect  idea  bj  adding  another  simple  Idea^  which  if  alwaTB, 
in  fac4  joined  with  those  other  of  which  his  former  complex  iUea 
consisted.  But  this  reference  of  the  name  to  a  thing  whereof 
we  have  not  the  idea,  is  so  far  from  helping  at  all,  that  it  onlj 
serres  the  more  to  involve  ns  in  difficulties.  For.  bj  this  tadt 
reference  to  the  real  essence  of  that  species  of  bodies,  the  word 
"  gold  **  (which,  by  standing  for  a  more  or  less  perfect  collection 
of  simple  ideas,  serves  to  design  that  sort  of  booy  well  enough  in 
civil  discourse)  comes  to  have  no  signification  at  all,  being  put 
for  somewhat  whereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all,  and  so  can  signif j 
nothing  at  all  when  the  bodv  itself  is  away.  For,  however  it  may 
be  tiionght  all  one ;  yet,  if  well  considered,  it  will  be  found  a 
quite  different  thing  to  argue  about  ''gold*'  in  name,  and  about 
a  parcel  of  the  body  itself,  v.  g,,  a  piece  of  leaf-gold  laid  before 
us :  though  in  discourse  we  are  £uii  to  substitute  the  name  for 
the  thinff. 

20.  Tm  cause  of  the  abus$y  a  suj^potition  of  nature's  vforkmg 
always  regularly. — That  which,  I  think,  very  much  disposes  men 
to  substitute  their  names  for  the  real  essences  of  species,  is  the 
supposition  before  mentioned,  that  nature  works  regularly  in  the 
production  of  things,  and  seta  the  boundaries  to  each  of  those 
species  by  giving  exactly  the  same  real  internal  constitution  to 
each  individual,  which  we  rank  under  one  general  name. 
Whereas,  any  one  who  observes  their  different  oualities  ean 
hardly  doubt,  that  many  of  the  individuals  called  by  the  same 
name  are,  in  their  internal  constitution,  as  different  one  from 
another,  as  several  of  those  which  are  ranked  under  different 
specific  names,  ^'his  supposition,  however,  that  the  same  precise 
internal  constitution  goes  always  with  the  same  specific  name, 
makes  men  forward  to  take  those  names  for  the  representatives 
of  those  real  essences,  though  indeed  they  signify  nothing  but 
the  complex  ideas  they  have  in  their  minds  when  they  use  them. 
So  that,  if  I  may  so  say,  signifying  ohe  thing,  and  being  supposed 
for  or  put  in  the  place  of  another,  they  cannot  but  in  such  a  kind 
of  use  cause  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  men^s  discourses ; 
esnecially  in  those  who  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the  doctrine  ot 
substantial  forms,  whereby  they  firmly  imagine  the  several  species 
of  things  to  be  determined  and  distingubhed. 

21.  This  abuse  contains  two  false  suppositions. — ^But.  however 
preposterous  and  absurd  it  be  to  make  our  names  stand  for  ideas 
we  nave  not,  or  (which  is  all  one)  essences  that  we  know  not,  it 
being  in  effect  to  make  our  words  the  signs  of  nothing ;  yet  it  is 
evident  to  any  one,  who  reflects  ever  so  little  on  the  use  men 
make  of  their  words,  that  there  is  nothing  more  familiar.  When 
a  man  asks  whether  this  or  that  thing  he  sees,  let  it  be  a  drill  or 
a  monstrous  foetus,  be  a  man  or  no ;  it  is  evident  the  question  is 
not,  whether  that  particular  thing  agree  to  his  complex  idea 
expressed  by  the  name  "  man,"  but  whether  it  has  in  it  the  real 
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essence  of  a  species  of  tilings  which  he  supposes  his  name  "  man  " 
to  stand  for.  In  which  wa^  of  using  tne  names  of  substances 
there  are  these  Mm  suppositions  contained  ^^ 

First,  That  there  are  certain  precise  essences  according  to 
which  nature  makes  all  particular  things,  and  by  which  they  are 
diatin^niished  into  species.  That  every  thin^  hsis  a  real  constitu- 
tion wnereby  it  is  what  it  is,  and  on  which  its  sensible  aualities 
depend,  is  past  doubt :  but  I  think  it  has  been  proved  tnat  this 
makes  not  the  distinction  of  species  as  we  rank  them,  nor  the 
boundaries  of  their  names. 

Secondly,  This  tacitly  also  inmnuates  as  if  we  had  ideas  of 
these  proposed  essences.  For  to  what  purpose  else  is  it  to  in- 
quire, whether  this  or  that  thing  have  the  real  essence  of  the 
species  man,  if  we  did  not  suppose  that  there  were  such  a  specific 
essence  known  1  Which  yet  is  utterly  false :  and  therefore  such 
application  of  names,  as  would  make  them  stand  for  ideas  which 
we  have  not,  must  needs  cause  great  disorder  in  discourses  and 
reasonings  about  them,  and  be  a  great  inconvenience  in  our 
eommunication  by  words. 

22.  Sixthly^  A  supponH<m  thiUwords  ham  a  eerUiinand  evidefU 
ngn^lccUion, — Sixthly,  There  remains  yet  another  more  general, 
thouffh  perhaps  less  observed,  abuse  of  words ;  and  that  is,  that 
men  naving  by  a  long  ard  familiar  use  annexed  to  them  certain 
ideas,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  so  near  and  necessary  a  connexion 
between  the  names  and  the  signification  they  use  them  in,  that  they 
forwardlv  suppose  one  cannot  but  understand  what  their  meaning 
is,  and  therefore  one  ouffht  to  acquiesce  in  the  words  delivered ; 
as  if  it  were  past  doubt  viiBt,  in  the  use  of  those  common  received 
soxmds,  the  speaker  and  hearer  had  necessarily  the  same  precise 
ideas.  Whence,  presuming  that  when  they  have  in  discourse 
used  any  term,  they  have,  thereby,  as  it  were,  set  before  others 
^e  very  thing  they  talk  of;  and  so  likewise  taking  the  woi*ds  of 
others  as  naturally  standing  for  just  what  they  themselves  haiw 
been  accustomed  to  apply  them  to ;  thev  never  trouble  them- 
selves to  explain  their  own  or  understand  clearly  others*  meaning. 
From  whence  commonly  proceeds  noise  and  wrangling,  without 
improvement  or  information ;  whilst  men  take  words  to  be  the 
constant,  regular  marks  of  agreed  notions,  which,  in  truth,  are 
no  more  but  the  voluntary  and  unsteady  signs  of  their  own 
ideas.  And  yet  men  think  it  strange  if,  in  discourse  or  (where 
it  is  often  absolutely  necessary)  in  dispute,  one  sometimes  asks 
the  meaning  of  their  terms :  though  the  arguings  one  may  every 
lay  observe  in  conversation  make  it  evident  that  there  are  few 
names  of  complex  ideas  which  any  two  men  use  for  the  same  just 
precise  collection.  It  is  hard  to  name  a  word  which  will  not  be 
a  clear  instance  of  this ;  ^  life  **  is  a  term,  none  more  familiar. 
Any  one  almost  would  take  it  for  an  affront  to  be  asked  what  he 
meant  by  it.    And  yet  if  it  comes  in  question  whether  a  planty 
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that  lies  readj  formed  in  the  seed,  have  life;  whether  the 
embryo  in  an  egg  before  incubation,  or  a  man  in  a  swoon 
without  sense  or  motion,  be  alive  or  no ;  it  is  easj  to  perceive, 
that  a  clear,  distinct,  settled  idea  does  not  always  accompany 
the  use  of  so  known  a  word  as  that  of  **  lif e  "  is.  Some  gross 
and  confused  conceptions  men  indeed  ordinarily  have,  to  which 
they  apply  the  common  words  of  their  language ;  and  such  a 
loose  use  of  their  words  serves  them  well  enough  in  their  ordi- 
nary discourses  or  affidrs.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  for  philoso- 
phical inquiries.  Knowledge  and  reasoning  require  precise 
determinate  ideas.  And  though  men  will  not  to  so  importunately 
dull  as  not  to  understand  what  others  say,  without  demanding 
an  explication  of  their  terms,  nor  so  troublesomely  critical  as  to 
correct  others  in  the  use  of  the  words  they  receive  from  them  ; 
yet  where  truth  and  knowledge  are  concerned  in  the  case,  I  know 
not  what  fault  it  can  be  to  desire  the  explication  of  words  whose 
sense  seems  dubious :  or  why  a  man  should  be  ashamed  to  own 
his  ignorance  in  what  sense  another  man  uses  his  words,  since 
he  has  no  other  way  of  certainly  knowing  it  but  by  being 
informed.  This  abuse  of  taking  words  upon  trust  has  no  where 
spread  so  far,  nor  witii  so  ill  elects,  as  amongst  men  of  letters.. 
The  multiplication  and  obstinacy  of  disputes  which  has  so  laid 
waste  the  intellectual  world,  is  owing  to  nothing  more  than  this 
ill  use  of  words.  For,  though  it  be  generally  befieved  that  there 
is  great  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  volumes  and  variety  of  con- 
troversies the  world  is  distracted  with,  yet  the  most  I  can  find 
that  the  contending  learned  men  of  different  parties  do  in  their 
arguings  one  with  another,  is,  that  they  speak  different  lan- 
guages. For  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  when  any  of  them, 
quitting  terms,  think  upon  things,  and  know  what  they  think, 
tney  think  all  the  same :  though  perhaps  what  they  would  have, 
be  different. 

'23.  The  ends  ofhmguage:  First:  To  convey  our  ideas,— To 
conclude  this  consideration  of  the  imperfection  and  abuse  of  lan- 
guage :  The  ends  of  language,  in  our  discourse  with  others,  being 
chiefly  these  three :  First,  To  make  known  one  man*s  thoughts 
or  ideas  to  another :  Secondlv,  To  do  it  with  as  much  ease  and 
quickness  as  is  possible :  and,  Thirdly,  Thereby  to  convey  the 
knowledge  of  things.  Language  is  either  abused  or  deficient 
when  it  tails  of  any  of  these  three. 

First,  Words  fail  in  the  first  of  these  ends,  and  lay  not  open 
one  man's  ideas  to  another's  view :  First,  When  men  have  names 
in  their  mouths  without  any  determined  ideas  in  their  minds 
whereof  they  are  the  signs :  or  Secondly,  When  they  apply  the 
common  received  names  of  anv  language  to  ideas,  to  which  the 
common  use  of  that  language  does  not  apply  them :  or,  Thirdly, 
When  they  apply  them  very  unsteadily,  making  them  stand  now 
for  one  and  by  and  by  for  another  idea. 
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24.  Secondly^  To  do  it  with  quickness, — Secondly,  Men  fkil  of 
eonveying  their  thoughts  with  all  the  quickness  and  ease  that 
may  be,  when  they  have  complex  ideas  without  haying  distinct 
names  for  them.  This  is  sometimes  the  &nlt  of  the  language 
itself,  which  has  not  in  it  a  sound  yet  applied  to  such  a  significa- 
tion: and  sometimes  the  &ult  of  the  man,  who  has  not  yet 
learned  the  name  for  that  idea  he  would  show  another. 

25.  Thirdly^  Therewith  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  things* — 
Thirdly,  There  is  no  knowledge  of  things  conveyed  by  men's 
words,  when  their  ideas  agree  not  to  uie  reality  of  things. 
Though  it  be  a  defect  that  it  has  its  original  in  our  ideas, 
which  are  not  so  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  as  attention, 
study,  and  application  might  make  them ;  yet  it  fiiils  not  to 
extend  itself  to  our  words,  too,  when  we  use  them  as  signs  of 
real  beings  which  yet  never  had  any  reality  or  existence. 

26.  How  men*s  words  fail  in  all  these, — First,  He  that  hath 
words  of  any  language  without  distinct  ideas  in  his  mind  to 
which  he  applies  wem,  does,  so  far  as  he  uses  them  in  disoourse, 
only  make  a  noise  without  any  sense  or  signification ;  and,  how 
learned  soever  he  may  seem  by  the  use  of  hard  words,  or  leamed 
terms,  is  not  much  more  advaoced  thereby  in  knowledge,  than 
he  would  be  in  learning  who  had  nothing  in  his  study  but  the 
bare  titles  of  books,  without  possessing  the  contents  of  them. 
For  all  such  words,  however  put  into  discourse  according  to  the 
right  construction  of  grammatical  rules,  or  the  harmony  of  weU- 
turned  periods,  do  yet  amount  to  nothing  but  bare  sounds,  and 
nothing  else. 

27.  Secondly,  He  that  has  complex  ideas  without  particular 
names  for  them,  would  be  in  no  better  a  case  than  a  Dookseller 
who  had  in  Ms  warehouse  volumes  that  lay  there  unbound,  and 
without  titles,  which  he  could  therefore  make  known  to  others 
only  by  showing  the  loose  sheets,  and  communicate  them  only  by 
tale.  This  man  is  hindered  in  his  discourse  for  want  of  words 
to  communicate  his  complex  ideas,  wHich  he  is  therefore  forced 
to  make  known  by  an  enumeration  of  the  simple  ones  that 
compose  them;  and  so  is  fain  often  to  use  twenty  words  to 
express  what  another  man  signifies  in  one. 

28.  Thirdly,  He  that  puts  not  constantly  the  same  sign  for  the 
same  idea,  hot  uses  the  same  words  sometimes  in  one  and  some- 
times in  another  signification,  ought  to  pass  in  the  schools  and 
conversation  for  as  fiur  a  man  as  he  does  in  the  market  and 
exchange  who  sells  several  things  under  the  same  name. 

29.  Fourthly,  He  that  applies  the  words  of  any  language  to 
ideas  dijSerent  from  those  to  which  the  common  use  of  that 
country  applies  them,  however  his  own  understanding  may  be 
filled  witn  truth  and  light,  will  not  by  such  words  be  able  to 
convey  much  of  it  to  ouiers  without  defining  his  terms.  For, 
however  the  sounds  are  such  as  are  familiarly  known  and  easily 
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enter  the  ean  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them,]ret»  standing 
for  other  ideas  than  those  they  usually  are  annexed  to,  and  are 
wont  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  they  cannot  make 
known  the  thoufi^hts  of  him  who  thus  uses  them. 

30.  Fifthly,  He  that  hath  imagined  to  himself  substances  such 
as  never  have  been,  and  filled  his  head  with  ideas  which  have  not 
any  correspondence  with  the  real  nature  of  things,  to  which  yet 
he  ffives  settled  and  defined  names,  may  fill  his  discourse,  and 
perhaps  another  num's  head,  with  the  umtastical  imaginations 
of  his  own  brain,  but  will  be  very  far  from  advancing  thereby 
one  jot  in  real  and  true  knowledge. 

31.  He  that  hath  names  without  ideas,  wants  meaning  in  his 
words,  and  speaks  only  empty  sounds.  He  that  hath  complex 
ideas  without  names  for  them,  wants  liberty  and  despatch  in  hia 
expressions,  and  is  necessitated  to  use  periphrases.  He  that  uses 
hir  words  loosely  and  unsteadily  will  either  be  not  minded  or  not 
understood.  He  that  applies  his  names  to  ideas  different  from 
their  common  use.  wants  propriety  in  his  language,  and  speaks 
gibberish.  And  he  that  natn  ideas  of  substances  diaagi^rainff 
with  the  real  existence  of  things,  so  far  wants  the  materials  (3 
true  knowledge  in  his  understanding,  and  hath,  instead  thereof 
chimeras. 

32.  How  in  iuhstanees, — In  our  notions  concerning  substances 
we  are  liable  to  all  the  former  inconveniences :  v.  ^.,  (1.)  He 
that  uses  the  word  "  tarantula,**  without  having  any  imagination 
or  idea  of  what  it  stands  for,  pronounces  a  ffood  word :  but  so 
long  means  nothing  at  all  by  it.  (2.)  He  that  in  a  new-dis- 
covered country  shall  see  several  sorts  of  animals  and  vegetables 
unknown  to  him  l>efore,  may  have  as  true  ideas  of  them  as  of  a 

^horse  or  a  sUig ;  but  can  speak  of  them  only  by  a  description, 
till  he  shall  either  take  the  names  the  natives  call  them  by,  or 
give  them  names  himself.  (8.)  He  that  uses  the  word  "  body  * 
sometimes  for  pure  extension,  and  sometimes  for  extension  and 
solidity  together,  will  talk  very  fallaciously.  (4.)  He  that  gives 
the  name  "horse**  to  that  idea  which  eommon  usage  calls 
"  mule,**  talks  improperly,  and  will  not  be  understood.  (5.)  He 
that  thinks  the  name  "  centaur  "  stands  for  some  real  being,  im- 
poses on  himself,  and  mistakes  words  for  things. 

33.  ffow  inmocki  andrdationa, — In  modes  and  relations  gene- 
rally, we  are  liable  only  to  the  four  first  of  these  inconveniences 
viz.,  (1.)  I  may  have  m  my  memory  the  names  of  modes,  as 
"  gratitude  **  or  "  charity,**  and  yet  not  have  any  precise  ideas 
annexed  in  my  thoughts  to  those  names.  (2.)  I  may  have  ideas, 
and  not  know  the  names  that  belong  to  them ;  v.  ^.,  I  may  have 
the  idea  of  a  man*s  drinking  till  his  colour  and  hwnour  be  altered, 
till  his  tongue  trips,  and  his  eyes  look  red,  atid  liis  feet  fail  hiixL^ 
and  yet  not  know  that  it  is  to  be  called  "  drq^K^ness.**  (3.)  X 
may  have  the  ideas  of  virtues  or  vioesi  and  names,  flso,  but  apply 
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them  amias ;  v.  g.y  when  I  applj  the  name  ''frogality "  to  that 
idea  which  others  call  and  rignifybj  this  sound,  **  coyetousness." 
(4.)  I  may  use  anj  of  those  names  with  inconstancy.  (6.)  But  in 
modes  and  relations,  I  cannot  have  ideas  disagreeing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  things :  for,  modes  being  complex  ideas  made  by  the  mind 
at  pleasure,  and  relation  being  but  my  way  of  considering  or 
comparing  two  things  together,  and  so  also  an  idea  of  my  own 
makmg,  these  ideas  can  scarce  be  found  to  disagree  with  any 
thing  existing ;  since  they  are  not  in  the  mind  as  the  copies  oi 
things  regularly  made  by  nature,  nor  as  properties  inseparably 
flowing  from  the  internal  constitution  or  essence  of  any  substance ; 
but,  as  it  were,  patterns  lodged  in  my  memory,  with  names 
annexed  to  them  to  denominate  actions  and  relations  by,  as  they 
oome  to  exist.  But  the  mistake  is  commonly  in  my  ^ving  a 
wrong  name  to  my  conceptions ;  and  so  usiuff  words  in  a  different 
sense  from  other  people,  I  am  not  onderstooa  but  am  thought  to 
have  wron^  ideas  of  them,  when  I  give  wron^  names  to  them. 
Only  if  I  put  in  my  ideas  of  mixed  modes  or  relations  any  incon- 
sistent ideas  together,  I  fill  my  head  also  with  chimeras ;  since 
such  ideas,  if  well  examined,  cannot  so  much  as  exist  in  the  mind, 
much  less  any  real  being  be  ever  denominated  from  them. 

34.  Seventhly i  Figurative  9peech  also  an  abme  of  lariguage,--^ 
Since  wit  and  fancy  finds  essier  entertainment  in  the  world  than 
dry  truth  and  real  knowledge,  figurative  speeches  and  allusion  in 
language  will  hardly  be  admitted  as  an  imperfection  or  abuse  of 
it.  I  confess,  in  discourses  where  we  seek  rather  pleasure  and 
delight,  than  information  and  improvement,  such  ornaments  as 
are  borrowed  from  them  can  scarce  pass  for  fiiults.  But  yet,  if 
we  would  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  we  must  allow  that  all  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  besides  order  and  clearness,  all  the  artificial  and 
figurative  application  of  words  eloquence  hath  invented,  are  for 
nothing  else  but  to  insinuate  wrong  ideas,  move  the  passions,  and 
tiiereby  mislead  the  judgment ;  and  so  indeed  are  perfect  cheats : 
and  therefore,  however  laudable  or  allowable  oratory  may  render 
them  in  harangues  and  popular  addresses,  they  are  certainly,  in 
idl  discourses  that  pretend  to  inform  or  instruct,  wholly  to  be 
avoided  ;  and,  where  truth  and  knowledge  are  concerned,  cannot 
but  be  thought  a  great  fault  either  of  the  language  or  person 
tlukt  makes  use  of  them.  What  and  how  various  they  are,  will 
be  superfluous  here  to  take  notice ;  the  books  of  rhetoric  which 
abound  in  the  world  will  instruct  those  who  want  to  be  informed. 
Only  I  cannot  but  observe  how  little  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  truth  and  knowledge  is  the  care  and  concern  of 
mankind ;  since  the  arts  of  £Ekllacy  are  endowed  and  preferred. 
It  is  evident  how  much  men  love  to  deceive  and  be  deceived, 
since  rhetoric,  that  powerful  instrument  of  error  and  deceit,  has 
its  established  professors,  19  publicly  taught,  and  has  always  been 
had  in  great  reputation :  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  thought 
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great  boldness,  if  not  brutality,  in  me  to  have  said  thus  mndi 
against  it  Eloquence,  like  the  &ir  sex,  has  too  prevailing 
beauties  in  it  to  suffer  itself  ever  to  be  spoken  against  And  it 
is  in  yain  to  find  &ult  with  those  arts  of  deceiving  wherein  men 
find  pleasure  to  be  deceived. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  KKMEDTIM  OF  THE  FOREGODTa  lUPEBFBOnONS  AMD 
▲BUSES. 

1.  ITiey  are  vwih  seeking. — ^The  natural  and  improved  imper- 
fections of  languages  we  have  seen  above  at  large ;  and  speech 
being  the  great  bond  that  holds  society  together,  and  the  oonmion 
conduit  whereby  the  improvements  of  Imowledge  are  conveyed 
from  one  man  and  one  veneration  to  another ;  it  .would  well 
deserve  our  most  serious  uioughts  to  consider  what  remedies  are 
to  be  found  for  these  inconveniences  above  mentioned. 

2.  Are  not  easy. — ^I  am  not  so  vain  to  think  that  any  one  can 
pretend  to  attempt  the  perfect  reforming  the  languages  of  the 
world,  no,  not  so  much  as  of  his  own  country,  without  rendering 
himself  ridiculous.  To  require  that  men  should  use  their  words 
constantly  in  the  same  sense,  and  for  none  but  determined  and 
uniform  ideas,  would  be  to  think  that  all  men  should  have  the 
same  notions,  and  should  talk  of  nothing  but  what  thev  have 
dear  and  distinct  ideas  of.  Which  is  not  to  be  expected  by  any 
one,  who  hath  not  vanity  enough  to  imagine  he  can  prevail  with 
men  to  be  very  knowing  or  very  silent  And  he  must  be  very 
Kttle  skilled  in  the  world  who  thinks  that  a  voluble  tongue  shaU 
accompany  only  a  ffood  understanding;  or  that  men^s  talking 
much  or  little  shall  hold  proportion  only  to  their  knowledge. 

3.  But  yet  necessary  to  philosophy. — But  though  the  market 
and  exchange  must  be  lert  to  their  own  ways  of  talking,  and 
ffossippings  not  be  robbed  of  their  ancient  privilege ;  though  the 
Schools  and  men  of  argument  would  perhaps  take  it  amiss  to 
have  any  thing  offered  to  abate  the  length  or  lessen  the  number 
of  their  disputes ;  jet,  methinks,  those  who  pretend  seriously  to 
search  after  or  mamtain  truth,  should  think  themselves  obliged 
to  study  how  they  might  deliver  themselves  without  obscurityi 
doubtfulness,  or  equivocation,  to  which  men*s  words  are  natu 
rally  liable,  if  care  be  not  taken. 

4.  Misiise  of  words  the  cause  of  groat  errors. — For  he  that  shall 
well  consider  the  errors  and  obscurity,  the  mistakes  and  con- 
fusion, that  are  spread  in  the  world  by  an  ill  use  of  words,  will 
find  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  language,  as  it  has  been  em* 
ployed,  has  contributed  more  to  the  improvement  or  hinderauoe 
of  knowledge  amount  mankind.    How  many  are  there,  that^ 
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when  they  would  think  on  thinffs,  fix  their  thoughts  omy  on 
words,  especially  when  they  womd  apply  their  minds  to  mond 
matters  t  And  who  then  can  wonder,  if  the  result  of  such  con« 
templations  and  reasonings,  about  little  more  than  sounds,  whilst 
the  ideas  they  annexed  to  them  are  very  confused,  or  yeiy 
unsteady,  or  perhaps  none  at  all ;  who  can  wonder,  I  say,  that 
tuch  thoughts  and  reasonings  end  in  nothing  but  obscurity  and 
mistake,  without  any  clear  jud^ent  or  knowledge  ? 

5.  ObOiTiacy, — This  inconvenience,  in  an  ill  use  of  words,  men 
suffer  in  their  own  private  meditations :  but  much  more  manifest 
are  the  disorders  wnich  follow  from  it  in  conversation,  discourse, 
and  arguings  with  others.  For,  language  being  the  freat  conduit 
whereby  men  convey  their  discoveries,  reasonings,  and  knowledge, 
from  one  to  another,  he  that  makes  an  ill  use  of  it,  though  ne 
does  not  corrupt  the  fountains  of  knowledge  which  are  in  things 
themselves,  yet  he  does,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  break  or  stop  the 
pipes  whereby  it  is  distributed  to  the  public  use  and  advantaffe 
of  mankind.  He  that  uses  words  without  any  clear  and  steady 
meaning,  what  does  he  but  lead  himself  and  others  into  errors  t 
And  he  that  designedly  does  it^  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge.  And  yet  who  can  wonder,  that 
all  the  sciences  and  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  so  overcharged 
with  obscure  and  equivocal  terms  and  insignificant  and  doubtful 
expressions,  capable  to  make  the  most  attentive  or  quick-sighted 
very  little  or  not  at  all  the  more  knowing  or  orthodox ;  since 
subtilty,  in  those  who  make  profession  to  teach  or  defend  truth, 
hath  passed  so  much  for  a  virtue  ?  a  virtue  indeed  which  con- 
sisting, for  the  most  part,  in  nothing  but  the  fallacious  and  illu- 
sory use  of  obscure  or  deceitful  terms,  is  only  fit  to  make  men 
more  conceited  in  their  Ignorance,  and  obstinate  in  their  errors. 
&  And  wrangling, — Let  us  look  into  the  books  of  controversy, 
of  any  kind,  there  we  shall  see  that  the  effect  of  obscure, 
unsteady,  or  equivocal  terms,  is  nothing  but  noise  and  wrangling 
about  sounds,  without  convincing  or  bettering  a  man's  under- 
standing. For,  if  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on  betwixt  the  speaker 
and  hearer  for  which  the  words  stand,  the  argument  is  not  about 
things,  but  names.  As  often  as  such  a  word  whose  signification 
is  not  ascertained  betwixt  them  comes  in  use,  their  understand- 
ings have  no  other  object  wherein  they  agree  but  barely  the 
sound  ;  the  things  that  they  think  on  at  that  time,  as  expressed 
by  that  word,  being  quite  different. 

7.  Instance  bat,  and  bird. — ^Whether  a  bat  be  a  bird  or  not,  is 
not  a  question ;  whether  a  bat  be  another  thing  than  indeed  it 
iBy  or  have  other  qualities  than  indeed  it  has ;  for  that  would  be 
extremely  absurd  to  doubt  of:  but  the  question  is,  (I.)  Either  be- 
tween those  that  acknowledged  themselves  to  have  out  imperfect 
ideas  of  one  or  both  of  those  sorts  of  things,  for  which  these  names 
are  supposed  to  stand ;  and  then  it  is  a  real  inquiry  concerning  th« 
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n&tnre  of  a  bird  or  a  bat,  to  make  their  jet  imperfect  ideas  of  it  more 
complete,  by  examining  whether  all  the  simple  ideas  to  which, 
combined  together,  they  both  gi^e  the  name  "  bird  "  be  all  to 
be  found  in  a  bat :  but  this  is  a  question  only  of  inquirers  (not 
disputers),  who  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  examine.  Or,  (2.) 
It  18  a  question  between  disputants;  whereof  the  one  affirms, 
and  the  other  denies,  that  a  b«t  is  a  bird.  And  then  the  ques- 
tion is  barely  about  the  signification  of  one  or  both  these  words ; 
in  that,  they  not  haying  l^th  the  same  complex  ideas  to  which 
they  give  these  two  names,  one  holds  and  the  other  denies  that 
these  two  names  may  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  Where  they 
agree  in  the  signification  of  these  two  names,  it  were  Impossible 
ihej  should  dispute  about  them.  For  they  would  presently  and 
clearly  see  (were  that  adjusted  between  them)  whether  all  the 
simple  ideas  of  the  more  general  name  ''  bird  "  were  found  in  the 
complex  idea  of  a  bat  or  no ;  and  so  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
whether  a  bat  were  a  bird  or  no.  And  here  I  desire  it  may  be 
considered,  and  carefully  examined,  whether  the  greatest  part  of 
the  disputes  in  the  world  are  not  merely  yerbal  and  about  the 
signification  of  words ;  and  whether  if  the  terms  they  are  made 
in  were  defined,  and  reduoe<l  in  their,  signification  (as  they  must 
be  where  they  signify  any  thin^)  to  determined  collections  of  the 
simple  ideas  they  do  or  should  stand  for,  those  disputes  would 
not  end  of  themselyes  and  immediately  yanish.  I  leaye  it  then 
to  be  considered  what  the  learning  of  disputation  lb,  and  how 
well  they  are  employed  for  the  advantage  of  themselyes  or  others 
whose  business  is  only  the  yain  ostentation  of  sounds ;  i  a,  those 
who  spend  their  lives  in  disputes  and  controversies.  When  I 
shall  see  any  of  those  combatants  strip  sll  his  terms  of  ambiguity 
and  obscurity,  (which  every  one  may  do  in  the  words  he  uses 
himself)  I  shidl  think  him  a  champion  for  knowledge,  truth,  and 
peace,  and  not  the  slave  of  yain-glory,  ambition,  or  a  party. 

8.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  speech  before  mentioned  to  some 
degree,  and  to  preyent  the  inconyeniences  that  follow  from  them, 
I  imagine  the  observation  of  these  following  rules  may  be  of  use, 
till  somebody  better  able  shall  judge  it  worth  his  while  to  think 
more  maturely  on  this  matter,  and  oblige  the  world  with  his 
thoughts  on  it. 

First  remedy:  To  use  no  tpord  without  an  idea, — Eirst,  A  man 
should  take  care  to  use  no  word  without  a  signification,  no  name 
without  an  idea  for  which  he  makes  it  stand.  This  rule  will 
not  seem  altogether  needless  to  any  one  who  shall  take  the  pains 
to  recollect  how  often  he  has  met  with  such  words  as  **  instmct,** 
*^  sympathy,"  and  "  antipathy,"  &c,  in  the  discourse  of  othera, 
so  made  use  of  as  he  might  easily  conclude,  that  those  that  used 
them  bad  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to  which  they  applied  them ; 
but  spoke  them  only  as  sounds,  which  nsually  served  instead  ol 
reasons  on  the  like  occasions.    Not  but  that  these  words  and  the 
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like  hare  veiy  proper  Bignificfttions  in  which  thej  may  be  used ; 
but  there  being  no  natural  connexion  between  any  words  and 
any  ideas,  these  and  any  other  may  be  learned  by  rote,  and  pro- 
nounced or  writ  by  men.  who  have  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to 
which  they  have  annexed  them,  and  for  which  they  make  them 
stand ;  which  is  necessary  they  should,  if  men  would  speak  in- 
telligibly even  to  themselves  alone. 

9.  SeoofKUify  To  have  distinct  xdecu  annexed  to  them  in  modes.-^ 
Secondly,  It  is  not  enough  a  man  uses  his  words  as  signs  of  some 
ideas :  those  ideas  he  annexes  them  to,  if  they  be  simple,  must 
be  clear  and  distinct ;  if  complex,  must  be  determinate ;  i.  e^ 
the  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  settled  in  the  mind,  with 
that  sound  annexed  to  it  as  the  sign  of  that  precise  determined 
collection,  and  no  other.  This  is  very  necessary  in  names  of 
modes,  and  especially  moral  words ;  which,  baring  no  settled 
objects  in  nature  from  whence  their  ideas  are  taken  as  from  their 
original,  are  apt  to  be  very  confixsed.  '*  Justice  "  is  a  word  in 
every  man's  mouth,  but  most  commonly  with  a  very  undeter- 
mined, loose  sicnifioation :  which  will  always  be  so  unless  a  man 
has  in  his  mind  a  distinct  comprehension  of  the  component  parts 
that  complex  idea  consists  of:  and  if  it  be  decompounded,  must 
be  able  to  resolve  it  still  on  till  he  at  last  comes  to  the  simple 
ideas  that  make  it  up :  and  unless  this  be  done,  a  man  makes  an 
ill  use  of  the  word,  let  it  be  "justice  "  for  example,  or  any  other. 
I  do  not  say,  a  man  needs  stand  to  recollect,  and  make  this  analysis 
at  large,  every  time  the  word  ''justice  **  comes  in  his  way :  but 
this,  at  least,  is  necessary,  that  he  have  so  examined  the  signifi- 
cation of  that  name,  and  settled  the  idea  of  all  its  parts  in  his 
mind,  that  he  can  do  it  when  he  pleases.    If  one  who  makes  this 

Elex  idea  of  justice  to  be  such  a  treatment  of  the  person  or 
of  another  as  is  according  to  law,  hath  not  a  clear  and 
ct  idea  what  law  is,  which  makes  a  part  of  his  complex 
idea  of  justice,  it  is  plain  his  idea  of  justice  itself  will  be  confused 
and  imperfect.  This  exactness  will,  perhaps,  be  judged  very 
troublesome ;  and  therefore  most  men  will  think  they  may  be 
excused  from  settlinff  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  so  pre- 
eisely  in  their  minds.  But  yet  I  must  say,  till  this  be  done 
it  must  not  be  wondered  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  obscurity 
and  confusion  in  their  own  minds^  and  a  great  deal  of  wrangling 
in  their  discourses  with  others. 

10.  And  conformable  in  whstances. — ^In  the  names  of  substances, 
for  a  ri^ht  use  of  them  something  more  is  required  than  barely 
determmed  ideas.  In  these  the  names  must  also  be  conformable 
to  things  as  they  exist :  but  of  this,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  at  large  by  and  by.  This  exactness  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  inquiries  after  philosophical  knowledge,  and  in  controversies 
about  truth.  Ana  though  it  would  be  well,  too,  if  it  extended 
itself  to  common  conversation  and  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life; 
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yet,  I  tnink,  that  is  scaroe  to  be  expected.  Vulgar  notioiiB  sait 
vulgar  disoourees :  and  both,  thougn  confused  enough,  yet  serye 
prettj  well  the  market  and  the  wake.  Merchants  and  lovers, 
cooks  and  tailors,  have  words  wherewithal  to  despatch  their 
ordinary  affairs ;  and  so,  I  think,  might  philosophers  and  dis- 
putants too,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  understand,  and  to  be  clearly 
understood. 

1 1.  Thirdly,  Propriety, — ^Thirdly,  It  is  not  enough  that  men  have 
ideas,  determined  ideas,  for  which  they  make  these  signs  stand ;  but 
they  must  also  take  care  to  apply  their  words,  as  near  as  may  be, 
to  such  ideas  as  common  use  nas  annexed  them  to.  For,  words, 
especially  of  languages  already  framed,  being  no  man's  private 
possession,  but  the  common  measure  of  commerce  and  communi- 
cation, it  is  not  for  any  one,  at  pleasure,  to  change  the  stamp 
they  are  current  in,  nor  alter  the  ideas  they  are  affixed  to ;  or  at 
least  when  there  is  a  necessity  to  do  so,  he  is  bound  to  give 
notice  of  it.  Men's  intentions  in  speaking  are,  or  at  least  should 
be,  to  be  understood ;  which  cannot  be  without  frequent  expla- 
nations, demands,  and  other  the  like  incoxmnodious  interruptions, 
where  men  do  not  follow  common  use.  iPropriety  of  speech  is 
that  which  gives  our  thoughts  entrance  mto  other  men's  minds 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  advantage ;  and  therefore  deserves 
some  ^rt  of  our  care  and  study,  especially  in  the  names  of  moral 
wordsj  The  proper  signification  and  use  of  terms  is  best  to  be 
learned  from  those  who  in  their  writincs  and  discourses  appear 
to  have  had  the  dearest  notions,  and  applied  to  them  tneir 
terms  with  the  exactest  choice  and  fitness.  This  way  of  using  a 
man's  words  according  to  the  propriety  of  the  language,  though 
it  have  not  always  the  good  fortune  to  be  understood,  yet  most 
commonly  leaves  the  bkSae  of  it  on  him  who  is  so  unskilful  in  the 
language  he  speaks  as  not  to  understand  it,  when  made  use  of 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

32.  Iwirthly,  Tomaie  knoum  their  meaning. — Fourthly,  But 
because  common  use  has  not  so  visibly  annexed  any  signification 
to  words,  as  to  make  men  know  always  certainly  what  they  pre- 
cisely stand  for ;  and  because  men  in  the  improvement  of  their 
knowledge  come  to  have  ideas  different  from  the  vulgar  and 
ordinary  received  ones,  for  which  they  must  either  make  new 
words  (which  men  seldom  venture  to  do,  for  fear  of  being  thought 
guilty  of  affectation  or  novelty),  or  else  must  use  old  ones  in  a 
new  signification ;  therefore  after  the  observation  of  the  fore- 
going rules,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  asoertaininff  the 
signification  of  words,  to  declare  their  meaning ;  where  either 
common  use  has  left  it  uncertain  and  loose  (as  it  has  in  most 
names  of  very  complex  ideas),  or  where  the  term,  being  very 
material  in  the  discourse,  and  that  upon  which  it  chiefly  turns, 
is  liable  to  any  doubtfulness  or  mistake. 
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13.  And  that  three  vayf.— Ab  the  ideas  men's  words  stand  for 
are  of  different  sorts,  so  the  wnj  of  making  known  the  ideas  ther 
stand  for,  when  there  is  occasion,  is  also  different  For  though 
defining  be  thought  the  proper  way  to  make  known  the  proper 
signification  of  words ;  yet  there  are  some  words  that  will  not 
be  defined,  as  there  be  others  whose  precise  meaning  cannot  be 
made  known  but  by  definition ;  and  perhaps  a  third,  which  par- 
take somewhat  of  both  the  other,  as  we  shall  see  in  ^e  names  of 
simple  ideas,  modes,  and  substances. 

14.  First,  In  winpU  ideae,  hy  tynonymoru  temu  or  showing,'^ 
Fiist  When  a  man  makes  use  of  the  name  of  any  simple  idea, 
whicn  he  perceives  Ib  not  understood,  or  Ib  in  danger  to  be  mis- 
taken, he  is  obliged,  by  the  laws  of  inffenuity  and  the  end  of 
speech,  to  declare  his  meaning,  and  make  known  what  idea  he 
makes  it  stand  for.  This,  as  has  been  shown,  cannot  be  done  by 
definition ;  and  therefore  when  a  synonymous  word  fails  to  do  i^ 
there  is  but  one  of  these  ways  left.  fFirst,)  Sometimes  the  nam- 
ing the  subjedL  wherein  tnat  simple  idea  is  to  be  found,  wiU 
make  its  name  be  understood  by  those  who  are  acauainted  with 
that  subject)  and  know  it  by  that  name.  So  to  make  a  country- 
man understand  w\ibX  feuiiM-morte  colour  signifies,  it  may  suffice 
to  tell  him,  it  is  the  colour  of  withered  leaves  falling  in  autumn. 
^Secondly,)  But  the  only  sure  wav  of  making  known  the  signi- 
fication of  the  name  of  any  simple  idea,  is,  by  presenting  to  his 
senses  that  subject  which  may  produce  it  in  lus  mind,  and  make 
him  actually  have  the  idea  that  word  stands  for. 

16.  Secondly,  In  mixed  modes,  by  definition, — Secondly,  Mixed 
modes,  especially  those  belonging  to  morality,  beinff  most  of  them 
such  combinations  of  ideas  as  the  mind  puts  togeuier  of  its  own 
choice^  and  whereof  there  are  not  alwa^  standmg  patterns  to  be 
found  existing,  the  signification  of  their  names  cannot  be  made 
known  as  those  of  simple  ideas,  by  any  showing ;  but,  in  recom- 
pense thereof  may  be  perfectly  and  exactly  defined.  For,  they 
being  combinations  of  several  ideas  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
arbitrarily  put  together  without  reference  to  any  archetypes, 
men  may,  if  they  ^ease,  exactly  know  the  ideas  that  go  to  each 
composition,  ana  so  both  use  these  words  in  a  certain  and  un- 
doubted signification,and  perfectly  declare,  when  there  is  occasion, 
what  they  stand  for.  This,  if  well  considered,  would  lay  mat 
blame  on  those  who  make  not  their  discourses  al>out  mozal  things 
▼ery  clear  and  distinct.  For  since  the  precise  signification  of  the 
names  of  mixed  modes,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  real  essence  of 
each  species,  is  to  be  known,  they  being  not  of  nature's  but  man's 
making,  it  is  a  ^eat  negligence  and  perverseness  to  discourse  of 
moral  things  with  uncertainty  and  obscurity;  which  is  more 
purdonable  in  treating  of  natural  substances,  where  doubtful 
terms  are  hardly  to  be  avoided,  for  a  quite  contrary  reason,  as 
we  shall  see  by  and  by. 
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16.  liarality  capdUe  of  demonstraHon, — ^Upon  this  ground  it  is 
that  I  am  bold  to  think,  that  morality  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, as  well  as  mathematios ;  nnoe  the  precise  real  essence  of 
the  things  moral  words  stand  for  may  be  perfectly  known ;  and 
so  the  congruity  or  incongruity  of  the  things  themselves  be  oer- 
tainly  discovered,  in  which  consists  perfect  Knowledge.  Nor  let 
any  one  object,  that  the  names  of  substances  are  often  to  be  made 
use  of  in  morality,  as  well  as  those  of  modes,  from  which  will 
arise  obscurity.  For  as  to  substances,  when  concerned  in  moral 
discourses,  their  divers  natures  are  not  so  much  inquired  into  as 
supposed ;  v.  ^.,  when  we  say  that  "  man  is  subject  to  law,"*  we 
mean  nothing  by  ''man"  but  a  corporeal,  rational  creature: 
what  the  real  essence  or  other  qualities  of  that  creature  are  in 
this  case,  is  no  way  considered.  And  therefore,  whether  a  child 
or  changeling  be  a  man  in  a  physical  sense,  may  amongst  the 
naturalists  b^  as  disputable  as  it  will,  it  concerns  not  at  au  "  the 
moral  man,"  as  I  may  call  him,  which  is  this  immoveable^ 
unchangeable  idea,  a  corporeal,  rational  being.  For,  were  there 
a  monkey  or  any  other  creature  to  be  found,  that  had  the  use  of 
reason  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to  understand  general  siffns, 
and  to  'deduce  consequences  about  general  ideas,  he  would  no 
doubt  be  subject  to  law,  and,  in  that  sense,  be  a  man,  how  much 
soever  he  differed  in  shape  from  others  of  that  name.  The  names 
of  substances,  if  they  be  used  in  them  as  the^  should,  can  no 
more  disturb  moral  than  they  do  mathematical  discourses :  where, 
if  the  mathematician  speaks  of  a  cube  or  globe  of  gold,  or  any 
other  body,  he  has  his  clear  settled  idea,  wBch  varies  not,  though 
h  may,  by  mistake,  be  applied  to  a  particular  body  to  which  it 
belongs  not. 

17.  Dejinitiofu  can  make  moral  ducourset  clear. — This  I  have 
here  mentioned  by  the  by,  to  show  of  what  consequence  it  is  for 
men,  in  their  names  of  mixed  modes,  and  consequently  in  all  their 
moral  discourses,  to  define  their  words  when  there  is  occasion : 
since  thereby  moral  knowledge  may  be  brought  to  so  great  clear- 
ness and  certainty.  And  it  must  be  great  want  of  Ingenuity  ^to 
say  no  worse  of  it)  to  refuse  to  do  it :  since  a  definition  is  tne 
only  way  whereby  the  precise  meaning  of  moral  words  can  be 
known ;  and  yet  a  way  whereby  their  meaning  may  be  known 
eertainly,  and  without  leaving  any  room  for  any  contest  about 
it.  And  therefore  the  negligence  or  perverseness  of  w>M>Vina 
cannot  be  excused,  if  their  mscourses  in  morality  be  not  mudh 
more  clear  than  those  in  natural  philosophy:  since  they  are 
about  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  are  none  of  them  false  or  dis- 
proportionate ;  they  having  no  external  beings  for  the  archetypes 
which  they  are  referred  to,  and  must  correspond  with.  It  is  far 
easier  for  men  to  fhime  in  their  miads  an  idea  which  shall  be  the 
standard  to  which  they  will  give  the  name  "  justice,"  with  which 
pattern,  so  made,  all  actions  that  agree  diall  pass  under  that 
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denomination  ;  than,  liavinff  seen  Aristides,  to  frame  an  idea  that 
shall  in  ail  things  be  ezacuy  like  him,  who  is  as  he  is,  let  men 
make  what  idea  they  please  of  him.  For  the  one,  they  need  but 
know  the  combination  of  ideas  that  are  put  together  within  in 
their  own  minds ;  for  the  other,  they  must  inquire  into  the  whole 
nature  and  abstruse,  hidden  constitution,  and  various  qualities 
of  a  thing  existing  without  them. 

18.  And  u  the  only  vay, — ^Another  reason  that  makes  the 
defining  of  mixed  moctes  so  necessary,  especially  of  moral  words, 
is  what  I  mentioned  a  little  beftare,  tLe.,  that  it  is  the  only  way 
whereby  tiie  signification  of  the  most  of  tiiem  can  be  known 
with  certainty.  For  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  being  for  the  most 
part  such  whose  component  parts  nowhere  exist  together,  but 
scattered  and  mingled  with  others,  it  is  the  mind  alone  that 
collects  them  and  gives  them  the  union  of  one  idea :  and  it  is 
only  by  words,  enumerating  the  several  simple  ideas  which  the 
mind  has  united,  that  we  can  make  known  to  others  what  their 
names  stand  for ;  the  assistance  of  the  senses  in  this  case  not  help- 
inff  us  by  the  proposal  of  sensible  objects,  to  show  the  ideas 
wmeh  our  names  of  this  kind  stand  for,  as  it  does  often  in  the 
names  of  sensible  simple  ideas,  and  also  to  some  degree  in  those 
of  substances. 

19.  Thirdfy,  In  wbitamcu,  hy  thomna  cmd  c^s^^u^i^.— Thirdly, 
Por  the  explaming  i^e  signification  of  the  names  of  substances  as 
they  stand  for  the  ideas  we  have  of  their  distinct  speeiee,  both 
the  fore-mentioned  ways,  viz.,  of  showing  and  defining,  are 
reouisite  in  many  cases  to  be  made  use  of.  For  there  being 
oroinarily  in  each  sort  some  leading  qualities,  to  which  we  sup- 
pose the  other  ideas  which  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  that 
species  annexed,  we  forwardly  give  the  specific  name  to  that 
thing  wherein  that  characteristi(»l  mark  is  found,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  most  distinguishing  idea  of  that  species.  These  leading 
or  charaoteristical  ^as  I  may  so  call  them)  ideas,  in  the  sorts  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  is  (as  has  been  before  remarked,  chap.  vL 
aect.  29,  and  chap.  ix.  seet.  16)  mostly  l^re,  and  in  inanimate 
bodies  colour,  and  in  some  both  togeuier.    Now, 

20.  Idecu  of  the  leading  qualities  of  substancee  are  beet  got  by 
showing, — ^These  leading  sensible  auaJities  are  those  which  make 
the  diief  ingredients  of  our  specinc  ideas,  and  consequently  the 
most  observable  and  invariable  part  in  the  definitions  of  our  spe- 
cific  names,  as  attributed  to  sorts  of  substances  coming  under  our 
knowledge.  For  though  the  sound  "  man,"  in  its  own  nature,  be 
as  apt  to  signify  a  complex  idea  made  up  of  animality  and 
rationality  united  in  the  same  subject,  as  to  signify  any  other 
combination ;  yet  used  as  a  mark  to  stand  for  a  sort  of  creaturvs 
we  count  of  our  own  kind,  perhaps  the  outward  shape  is  as 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  our  complex  idea  slcnified  by  the 
word  ^<man/*  as  any  other  we  find  in  iti  and  therefore  why 
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P]ato*B  ammal  impLw/nt^  hipes,  latis  ungiabus,  should  not  be  as 
good  a  definition  of  the  name  **  man,"  standing  for  that  sort  of 
creatnres,  will  not  be  easy  to  show :  for  it  is  the  shape,  as  the 
leading  quality,  that  seems  more  to  determine  that  species  than 
a  faculty  of  reasoning,  which  appears  not  at  firsts  and  in  some 
Dover.  And  if  this  be  not  allowed  to  be  so^  I  do  not  know  how 
they  can  be  excused  from  murder  who  kill  monstrous  births  (as 
we  oall  them),  because  of  an  unordinary  shape,  without  knowing 
whether  they  haye  a  rational  soul  or  no ;  which  can  be  no  more 
discerned  in  a  weU-formed  than  illnshaped  infant  as  soon  as  bom. 
And  who  is  it  has  informed  us,  that  a  rational  soul  can  inhabit 
no  tenement,  unless  it  has  just  such  a  sort  of  frontispiece,  or  caa 
join  itself  to  and  inform  no  sort  of  body  but  one  that  is  just  of 
such  an  outward  structure  f 

21.  Now  these  leading  qualities  are  best  made  known  by  show- 
ing, and  can  hardly  be  made  known  otherwise.  For,  the  sliape 
of  a  horse  or  cassiowary  will  be  but  rudely  and  imperfectly  im- 
printed on  the  mind  by  words :  the  right  of  the  animals  dotn  it  a 
thousand  times  better.  And  tiiie  idea  of  the  particular  colour  of 
Rold  is  not  to  be  got  by  any  description  of  it,  but  only  by  the 
&equent  exercise  of  the  eyes  about  it ;  as  is  evident  in  those  who 
are  used  to  this  metal,  who  will  frequently  distinguish  true  from 
counterfeit,  pure  from  adulterate,  oy  the  right ;  where  others 
(who  have  as  good  eyes,  but  yet  by  use  have  not  got  the  precise 
nice  idea  of  that  peculiar  vellow)  shall  not  perceive  any  difference. 
The  like  may  be  said  of  those  other  simple  ideas,  peculiar  in  their 
kind  to  any  substance;  for  which  precise  ideas  there  are  no 
peculiar  names.  The  particular  ringing  sound  there  is  in  gold, 
distinct  fram  the  sound  of  other  booies,  has  no  particular  name 
annexed  to  it,  no  more  than  the  particular  yellow  that  belongs 
to  that  metal 

22.  Th$  ideas  of  their  powers  best  hy  defimtion, — ^But  because 
many  of  the  rimple  ideas  that  make  up  our  specific  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, are  powers  which  lie  not  obvious  to  our  senses  in  the 
things  as  they  ordinarily  appear :  therefore,  in  the  rignification 
of  our  names  of  substances,  some  part  of  the  signification  will  be 
better  made  known  by  enumerating  those  rimple  ideas,  than  in 
showing  the  substance  itsell  For  he  that,  to  tbe  yellow  shining 
colour  of  ^old  got  by  siffht,  shall,  from  my  enumerating  them, 
have  the  ideas  of  ^eat  ductility,  fusibility,  fixedness,  and  aolu- 
bilitv  in  ctqita  regvo^  will  have  a  perfecter  idea  of  gold  than  he 
can  have  by  seeing  a  piece  of  gold,  and  thereby  imprinting  in  his 
mind  only  its  obvious  qualitiea  But  if  the  formal  constitution 
of  this  shining,  heavy,  ductile  thing  (from  whence  idl  these  its 
properties  flow)  lay  open  to  our  senses,  as  the  formal  constitutioa 
or  essence  of  a  triangle  does,  the  rignification  of  the  word  '*  gold  * 
might  as  easily  be  ascertained  as  that  of  *<  triangle." 

£3.  A  reJUaUon  on  the  knowledge  «/  spirits, — Hence  we  may 
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take  notice  how  much  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  of 
oorporeid  thincs  lies  in  our  senses.  For  how  spirits,  separate 
from  bodies  (^ose  knowledge  and  ideas  of  these  things  are  cer- 
tidnly  mnch  more  perfect  thiEtn  onra,)  know  them,  we  have  no 
notion,  no  idea  at  alL  The  whole  extent  of  oar  knowledge  or 
imagination  reaches  not  beyond  onr  own  ideas,  limited  to  our 
ways  of  perception :  though  yet  it  be  not  to  be  doubted  that 
Bpbrits  of  a  higher  rank  than  those  immersed  in  flesh  may  have  as 
clear  ideas  of  the  radical  constitution  of  substances  as  we  have 
of  a  triangle,  and  so  perceive  how  all  their  properties  and  opera- 
tions flow  from  thence :  but  the  manner  how  tney  come  by  that 
knowledge  exceeds  our  conceptions. 

24.  liUoi  oho  of  iubiCancea  mtul  he  amformabU  to  thiings. — ^But 
though  definitions  will  serve  to  explain  the  names  of  suostances 
as  they  stand  for  onr  ideas,  yet  they  leave  them  not  without 
great  imperfection  as  they  stand  for  things.  For,  our  names  of 
substances  being  not  put  barely  for  our  ideas,  but  being  made 
use  of  ultimately  to  represent  things,  and  so  are  put  in  their 
place,  their  signification  must  agree  with  the  truth  of  things,  as 
well  as  with  men's  ideas.  And  therefore  in  substances  we  are 
not  idways  to  rest  in  the  ordinary  complex  idea  commonly  receiv- 
ed as  the  signification  of  that  word,  but  must  go  a  little  &rther, 
and  inquire  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  things  them- 
selves, and  thereby  perfect,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  ideas  of  their 
distinct  species ;  or  else  learn  them  from  such  as  are  used  to  that 
sort  of  things,  and  are  exnerienced  in  them.  For  since  it  is  in- 
tended their  names  shoula  stand  for  such  collections  of  simple 
ideas  as  do  really  exist  in  things  themselves,  as  weU  as  for  uie 
complex  idea  in  other  men's  minds,  which  in  their  ordinary 
acceptation  they  stand  for:  therefore  to  define  their  names  right, 
natural  historv  is  to  be  inquired  into ;  and  their  j^operties  are, 
with  care  and  examination,  to  be  found  out.  For  it  is  not 
enough,  for  the  avoiding  inconveniences  in  discourses  and  argu- 
ings  about  natural  bodies  and  substantial  things,  to  have  learned, 
from  the  propriety  of  the  language,  the  common  but  confused  or 
very  imperfect  idea  to  which  each  word  is  applied,  and  to  keep 
them  to  that  idea  in  our  use  of  them :  but  we  must,  by  acquaint- 
ing ourselves  with  the  history  of  that  sort  of  things,  rectify  and 
settle  our  complex  idea  belouffinff  to  each  specific  name ;  and  in 
discourse  with  others  ^if  we  fina  them  mistake  us)  we  ought  to 
tell  what  the  complex  idea  is  that  we  make  such  a  name  stand 
for.  This  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  done  by  all  those  who 
search  after  knowledge  and  philosophical  verity,  in  that  children 
being  taught  words  whilst  they  have  but  imperfect  notions  of 
things,  apply  them  at  random  and  without  much  thinkisg.  and 
seldom  frame  determined  ideas  to  be  signified  by  them.  Which 
custom  (it  being  easy,  and  servine  well  enough  for  the  ordinary 
ftffairs  of  life  and  conversatiron)  they  are  apt  to  continue  when 
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thej  are  men :  and  so  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  learning  words 
first  and  perfectly,  but  make  the  notions  to  which  they  apply 
those  woros  afterwards  very  overtly.  By  this  means  it  come  to 
pass,  that  men  speaking  the  proper  langniage  of  their  ooontryy 
i.  tf.,  according  to  grammar-rules  of  that  language,  do  yet  speak 
▼ery  improperly  of  things  themselves ;  and,  by  their  arj^oinff  one 
witib  another,  make  but  small  progress  in  the  discoveries  of  use- 
ful truths,  and  the  knowledge  of  tilings,  as  they  are  to  be  fbund 
in  themselves,  and  not  in  our  imaginaUons ;  and  it  matters  not 
much,  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  how  they  are 

26.  Not  easy  to  be  made  so.— -It  were  therefore  to  be  wished 
that  men  versed  in  phveieal  inquiries,  and  acquainted  with  the 
several  sorts  of  natural  bodies,  would  set  down  those  simple  ideas 
wherein  th^  observe  the  individuals  of  eadi  sort  constantly  to 
agree.  This  would  remedy  a  great  deal  of  that  confusion  which 
comes  from  several  persons  applying  the  same  name  to  a  oolleo* 
tion  of  a  smaller  or  greater  number  of  sensible  qualities,  proper- 
tionablv  as  they  have  been  more  or  less  acquainted  with  or  ao- 
ourate  m  examining  the  qualities  of  any  sort  of  things  which  come 
under  one  denomination.  But  a  dictionary  of  this  sort  contain- 
ing, ss  it  were,  a  natural  history,  requires  too  many  hands,  as 
well  as  too  much  time,  cost,  pains,  and  sagacity,  ever  to  be  hoped 
for ;  and  till  that  be  done,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  such 
definitions  of  the  names  of  substances  as  explain  the  sense  men 
use  them  in.  And  it  would  be  well,  where  there  is  occasion,  if 
they  would  afford  us  so  much.  This  yet  is  not  usually  done  ; 
but  men  talk  to  one  another,  and  dispute  in  words  whose  mean* 
ing  is  not  agreed  between  them,  out  of  a  mistake  that  the 
significations  of  common  words  are  certainly  established,  and 
the  precise  ideaa  they  stand  for  perfectly  known ;  and  that 
it  is  a  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  ]Both  which  suppon- 
tions  are  false  t  no  names  of  complex  ideas  having  so  settled, 
determined  significations,  that  they  are  constaniy  used  for 
the  same  precise  ideaa  Nor  is  it  a  shame  for  a  man  not  to 
have  a  certain  knowledge  of  any  thing  but  by  the  neoessaiy 
ways  of  attaining  it ;  and  so  it  is  no  discredit  not  to  know 
what  precise  idea  any  sound  stands  for  in  another  man*s  mind, 
without  he  declare  it  to  me  by  some  other  way  than  barely 
ising  that  sound,  there  being  no  other  way  without  such  a 
declaration,  certainly  to  know  it  Indeed,  the  necessity  of  com- 
munication by  language  brings  men  to  an  agreement  in  the 
signification  of  common  words,  within  some  tmerable  latitude, 
that  may  serve  for  ordinary  conversation :  and  so  a  man  cannoi 
be  supposed  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ideas  which  are  annexed  to 
words  ly  common  use,  in  a  language  fiuniliar  to  him.  But  corn** 
mon  use,  being  but  a  very  uncertain  rule,  which  reduces  itself 
at  last  to  the  uleas  of  particular  men,  proves  often  but  a  very 
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variable  rtandanL  Bat  ihovgh  Boch  a  dictioiiaiy  as  I  ha^e 
above  mentioiied  will  require  too  mnch  time,  oost,  and  pains  te 
be  hoped  for  in  this  age,  yet,  methinks,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
pronoae,  that  words  stafflding  fbr  things  which  are  known  and 
distuuniished  by  their  outward  shapes,  should  be  expressed 
by  litSe  draughts  and  prints  made  of  them.  A  vooabulary  made 
after  this  fashion  would,  perhaps,  with  more  ease  and  in  less  time, 
t^ch  the  true  signification  of  many  terms,  especially  in  languages 
of  remote  countries  or  ages,  and  settle  truer  ideas  in  men^s  mindr 
of  seyeral  things,  whereof  we  read  the  names  in  ancient  authors, 
than  all  the  large  and  laborious  comments  of  learned  critics. 
NaturaUsts  that  treat  of  plants  and  animals,  have  found  the 
benefit  of  this  way :  and  ne  that  has  had  occasion  to  consult 
them,  will  have  reason  to  confess  that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of 
opium  or  ibex  from  a  little  print  of  that  herb  or  beast,  than  he 
could  have  from  a  long  definition  of  the  names  of  either  of  them. 
And  so  no  doubt  he  would  have  of  stripU  and  sitirum,  if,  instead 
of  a  onrry-comb  **  and  *^  eymbal,"  which  are  the  Engliui  names 
dictionaries  render  them  by,  he  oould  see  stamped  in  the  margin 
■mall  pictures  of  these  instruments,  as  they  were  in  use  amongst 
the  andenta  Tcg<i^  tumea,  paUium^  are  words  easily  translated 
by  *  gown,"  "  ooat^**  and  **  cloak :  **  Imt  we  have  thereby  no  more 
true  ideas  of  the  fiuhion  of  those  habits  amongst  the  Bomans, 
than  we  have  of  the  fkoes  of  the  tailors  who  made  them.  Such 
thinps  as  these,  which  the  eye  distinguishes  by  their  shapes, 
woukI  be  bMt  let  into  tiie  mind  by  draughts  made  of  them, 
and  more  determine  the  signification  of  such  words  than  any 
other  words  set  for  them,  or  made  use  of  to  define  them.  But 
this  only  by  the  by. 

20.  >!>%% 
will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  declare  the  meaning  of  their  words, 
and  definitions  of  weir  terms  are  not  to  be  had ;  yet  this  ib  the 
least  can  be  expected,  that,  in  all  discourses  wherein  one  man 
pretends  to  Instruct  or  oonviaee  another,  he  should  use  the  same 
word  oonstantly  in  the  same  sense.  If  this  were  done  (which 
nobody  can  renise  without  great  disinsenuity),  many  of  the 
books  extant  might  be  spared ;  many  of  the  controversies  in  dis- 
pute would  be  at  an  end ;  several  of  those  great  volumes,  swollen 
with  ambiguous  words  now  used  in  one  sense  and  by  and  by  in 
snother.  would  shrink  into  a  very  nairow  oompass;  and  many 
of  the  philosophers'  {to  mention  no  other)  as  well  as  poets'  works 
might  DO  contained  in  a  nut-shelL 

27.  When  ik$  vaHaii<m  u  tohe  wplfdnsd^But^  after  all,  the 
provision  ci  words  is  so  scanty  in  respect  of  that  infinite  variety 
of  thoughts,  that  men  wanting  terms  to  suit  their  precise  notion, 
will,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  oaution,  be  forced  often  to 
use  the  same  word  in  somewhat  diflbr«it  senses.  And  though 
in  the  continuation  of  a  disoonzaa,  or  the  pursuit  of  an  argument^ 
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there  be  hardly  room  to  digress  into  a  particalar  definition,  as 
often  as  a  man  varies  the  signification  or  any  term ;  yet  the  im« 

Sort  of  the  discourse  ^srill,  for  the  most  part,  if  there  be  no 
esigned  fidlacy,  sufficiently  lead  candid  and  intelligent  readers 
into  the  true  meaning  of  it :  but  where  that  is  not  sufficient  to 
guide  the  reader,  there  it  concerns  the  writer  to  explain  his 
meaning,  and  show  in  what  sense  he  there  uses  that  term. 


BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTEB  L 

OF  KNOWLBDGB  IN  GBHSRAL. 

1.  Otw  hwywUdge  otnwenaaU  ab&vi  our  uiMi^— Since  the  mind, 
in  all  its  thoughts  and  reasonings,  hath  no  other  immediate 
object  but  its  own  ideas,  which  it  alone  does  or  can  contemplate, 
it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is  only  conversant  about  tnem. 

2.  Knowledge  ie  the  perception  of  the  agreemmU  or  dUagreemeni 
of  two  idecu.  -Ejiowl^ge  then  seems  to  me  to  bd  notmng  but 
lihe  perception  of  the  connection  and  agreement,  or  disagree- 
ment and  repugnancy,  of  any  of  our  ideas.     In  this  alone  it 

\.  consists.  Where  this  perception  is,  there  is  knowledge ;  and 
where  it  is  not,  there,  thougn  we  mav  fiuK^,  guess,  or  believe, 
yet  we  always  come  short  of  knowledge.  For,  when  we  know 
that  white  is  not  black,  what  do  we  elm  but  perceive  that  these 
two  ideas  do  not  agree  t  When  we  possess  ourselves  with  the 
utmost  security  of  the  demonstration  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  what  do  we  more  but  per* 
oeive,  that  equality  to  two  nsht  ones  does  necessarily  agree  to, 
and  is  inseparable  from,  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  ?  * 

3.  This  agreement  fofwrfcld, — ^But,  to  understand  a  little  more 
distinctly,  wherein  tnis  agreement  or  disagreement  consists,  I 
think  we  may  reduce  it  all  to  these  fotir  sorts :  (1.)  Identity,  or 
diversity.  (2.)  Relation.  (3.)  Co-existence,  or  necessary  con- 
nection.  (4.)  Beal  existence. 

4.  Fira,  Of  idetUity  or  diverniy, — ^First,  Ab  to  the  first  sort  of 
agreement  or  disagreement,  viz.,  identity,  or  diversity.  It  is  the 
first  act  of  the  mind,  when  it  has  any  sentiments  or  ideas  at  all, 
to  perceive  its  ideas,  and,  so  &r  as  it  perceives  them,  to  know 
eacn  what  it  is,  and  thereby  also  to  perceive  their  difference,  and 
that  one  is  not  another.  This  is  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  witli- 
out  it  there  could  be  no  knowledge,  no  reasoning,  no  imagination, 
no  distinct  thoughts  at  all.  By  tiiis  tiie  mind  clearly  and  infid- 
libly  perceives  each  idea  to  agree  with  itself,  and  to  be  what  it 
is ;  and  all  distinct  ideas  to  disagree,  i,  e^  Uie  one  not  to  be  tfas 

*  See  note  at  tlw  end  of  thli  diaptw,  p  4SB.— Bph. 
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other :  and  this  it  does  without  pains,  labour,  or  deduction,  but 
at  first  view,  by  its  natural  power  of  perception  and  distinction. 
And  though  men  of  art  hare  reduced  this  into  those  general 
rules,  **  What  is,  is ;  **  and,  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be  and  not  to  be,**  for  ready  apphcation  in  all  cases  wherein 
there  may  be  occasion  to  reflect  on  it ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  tiie 
first  exercise  of  this  fikculty  is  about  particular  ideas;  A  man 
infallibly  knows,  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  them  in  his  mind,  that 
^e  ideas  he  calls  "  white "  and  "  round  **  are  the  very  ideas 
they  are,  and  that  they  are  not  other  ideas  which  he  calls  "  red  " 
or  "  square."  Nor  can  any  maxim  or  proposition  in  the  world 
make  him  know  it  clearer  or  surer  than  ne  did  before,  and  with- 
out any  such  general  rule.  This,  then,  Ib  the  first  agreement  or 
disagreement  which  the  mind  perceives  in  its  ideas,  which  it 
always  perceives  at  first  sight ;  and  if  there  ever  happen  any 
doubt  about  it,  it  will  always  be  fotmd  to  be  about  the  names, 
and  not  the  ideas  themselves,  whose  identity  and  diversity  will 
always  be  perceived  as  soon  and  as  clearly  as  the  ideas  themselves 
are,  nor  can  it  possibly  be  otherwise. 

6.  Seeondltff  KdcUwe. — Secondly,  The  next  sort  of  agreement 
or  disagreement  the  mind  perceives  in  anv  of  its  ideas  may,  I 
think,  be  called  **  relative,**  and  is  nothing  but  the  perception  of 
the  relation  between  any  two  ideas,  of  what  kind  soever,  whether 
substances,  modes,  or  any  other.  For,  since  all  distinct  ideas 
must  eternally  be  known  not  to  be  the  same,  and  so  be  univer- 
sally and  oonstantly  denied  one  of  another :  there  could  be  no 
room  for  any  positive  knowledge  at  all,  if  we  could  not  perceive 
any  relation  between  our  ideas,  and  find  out  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  tiiey  have  one  with  another,  in  several  ways  the 
mind  iakea  of  comparing  them. 

&  ThinJU^f  Of  cchejnstence.—Thhdly,  The  third  sort  of  agroe- 
ment  or  disa^ement  tobe  found  in  our  ideas,  which  the  perception 
of  the  mind  is  employed  about,  is  co-existence^  or  non-coexistence 
in  the  same  subject ;  and  this  belongs  particularly  to  substances. 
Thus  when  we  pronounce  concerning  "  gold "  that  it  is  fixed, 
our  knowledge  os  this  truth  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that 
fixedness,  or  a  power  to  remain  in  the  fire  unconsumed,  is  an 
idea  that  always  accompanies  and  is  joined  with  that  particular 
sort  of  yeUownees,  weignt,  fusibility,  malleableness  and  solubility 
In  ciqua  regia^  which  make  our  complex  idea,  signified  by  the  word 

7.  Fourthly^  Of  nal  orirtenotf.— Fourthly,  The  fourth  and  last 
sort  is  that  of  actual  real  existence  agreeing  to  any  idea.  Within 
these  four  sorts  of  agreement  or  disagreement  is,  I  suppose,  con- 
tained all  the  knowledge  we  have  or  are  capable  of;  for,  all  the 
inquiries  that  we  can  make  concerning  any  of  our  idea^  all  that 
we  know  or  can  affirm  concerning  any  of  tnem,  iiL  that  it  is  or  is 
not  the  same  with  some  other ;  that  it  does  or  does  not  always 
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eo-eziflt  with  101x16  other  idea  in  the  same  sabject ;  that  it  baa 
tiiiB  or  that  relation  to  some  other  idea ;  or  that  it  has  a  real 
existence  without  the  mind.  ThnSi  **•  Blue  is  not  yellow,"  is  of 
identity.  **  Two  triangles  upon  equal  bases  between  two  pazallela 
are  equal,"  is  of  relation.  **  Iron  is  snsoeptible  of  maffnetical  im- 
pressions,** is  of  co-existence.  ^'Qod  is,*'  is  of  real  existeneeu 
Thoaffh  identity  and  oo-existenoe  are  troly  nothing  bnl  relations^ 
yet  tney  are  so  neeoliar  ways  of  agreement  or  cusagreement  of 
oar  ideas,  that  diey  deserve  well  to  be  considered  as  distinct 
heads,  and  not  under  relation  in  general;  since  thej  are  so 
different  grounds  of  affirmation  and  negation,  as  wiH  easily 
appear  to  any  one  who  wiU  but  reflect  on  what  is  said  in  several 
places  of  this  Essay.  I  should  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
jBeveral  degrees  of  our  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  necessair  first  to 
consider  the  different  acceptations  of  the_word  ''knowledge.^ 

everta  ' 


8.  Knowleche  aohud  or  KabiiuaL — ^There  are  several  ways 
wherein  the  imnd  is  possessed  of  truth,  each  of  which  is  called 
"knowledge." 

First,  There  is  ^  actual  knowledge,*  whifih  is  the  present  view 
the  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas, 
or  of  the  relation  they  have  one  to  another. 

Secondly,  A  man  is  said  to  know  any  proposition  which  hav- 
ing been  once  laid  before  his  thoughts,  he  evidently  perceived 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  whereof  it  consists ; 
and  BO  lodged  it  in  his  memory,  that  whenever  that  proposition 
comes  affain  to  be  reflected  on,  he,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  em- 
braces me  right  side,  assents  to  and  is  certain  of  the  truth  of  it. 
This,  I  think,  one  may  call  ^habitual  knowledge ;"  and  thus  a 
man  may  be  said  to  know  all  those  truths  wmch  are  lodged  in 
his  memory  by  a  foregoing  clear  and  full  perception,  whereof  the 
mind  is  assured  past  doubt  as  often  as  it  has  occasion  to  reflect 
on  them.  For,  our  finite  understandings  being  able  to  think 
clearly  and  distinctly  but  on  one  thing  at  once,  if  men  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  more  than  what  they  actually  thought  on,  they 
would  aU  be  very  ignorant ;  and  he  tliat  knew  most  would  know 
but  one  truth,  that  being  all  he  was  able  to  think  on  at  one 
time. 

9.  HabUutd  hnotdeche  fvqfoML— Of  habitual  knowledge  there 
are  also,  vulgarly  speaking,  two  degrees  : — 

First,  The  one  is  of  such  tmt^  hud  up  in  the  memoiy  at, 
whenever  they  occur  to  the  mind,  it  actually  perceives  ^e  rela- 
tion is  between  those  ideas.  And  this  is  in  all  those  truths 
whereof  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge,  where  the  ideas  them- 
selves, by  an  immediate  view,  discover  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement one  with  another. 

Secondly,  The  other  is  of  such  truths,  whereof  the  mind  having 
been  oonvmced,  it  retains  the  memory  of  the  conviction  without 
the  proofs.    Thus  a  man  that  remembers  eertadnly  that  he  ones 
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peroeired  the  demoBBtration  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  rieht  ones,  is  certain  that  he  Imows  it,  because  he 
eannot  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it.  In  his  adherence  to  a  truth 
where  the  demonetration  bj  which  it  was  at  first  known  is  forgot^ 
though  a  man  may  be  thought  rather  to  believe  his  memory  than 
really  to  know,  and  this  way  of  entertaining  a  truth  seemed 
formerly  to  me  like  something  between  opinion  and  knowledge. » 
sort  of  assurance  whichezceecus  bare  belief^  for  that  relies  on  the 
testimony  of  another ;  yet,  upon  a  due  examination,  I  find  it 
eomes  not  short  of  perfect  certaintyy  and  is^  in  efiTect,  true  'know- 
ledge.  That  which  is  apt  to  mislead  our  first  thopghts  into  ^ 
mistake  in  this  matter  is,  that  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
the  ideas  in  this  case  is  not  perceived,  as  it  was  at  first,  by  an 
ftctual  view  of  all  the  intermeoiate  ideas  whereby  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  those  in  the  proposition  was  at  first  perceived  i 
but  by  other  intermediate  ideas,  that  show  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  proposition  whose 
oertainty  we  remember.  For  example :  in  this  proposition,  that 
^  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  one 
who  has  seen  and  clearly  perceived  the  demonstration  of  this 
truth,  knows  it  to  be  true,  when  that  demonstration  has  gone 
out  of  his  mind,  so  that  at  present  it  is  not  actually  in  view,  and 
possibly  cannot  be  recollected :  but  he  knows  it  in  a  different 
way  from  what  he  did  before.  The  agreement  of  the  two  ideaq 
joined  in  that  proposition  is  perceived ;  but  it  is  bv  the  iuterven-! 
tion  of  other  ideas  than  those  which  at  first  produced  that  per^ 
eeption.  9e  remembers,  i  «.,  he  knows  (for  remembrance  is  but 
the  reviving  of  some  past  knowledge)  that  he  was  once  certain 
of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  Utat  ^  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  ones.**  The  immutability  of  the 
same  relations  between  the  same  immutable  things  is  now  the 
idea  that  shows  him,  that  if  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were 
once  equal  to  two  right  ones,  they  will  always  be  equiQ  to  two 
right  ones.  And  hence  he  comes  to  be  certain,  that  what  waa 
once  true  in  the  ease  is  always  true ;  what  ideas  once  agreed  will 
always  ame :  and,  consequently,  what  he  once  knew  to  be  true 
he  will  sTways  know  to  be  true,  as  long  as  he  can  remember  that 
he  once  knew  it  Upon  this  nround  it  is  that  particular  demon- 
StraUons  in  mathematics  afifora  general  knowledge.  If,  then,  the 
perception  that  the  same  ideas  will  eternally  have  the  same 
nabitudes  and  relations  be  not  a  soffident  ground  of  knowledge, 
there  oonld  be  no  knowledge  of  general  propositions  in  mathe- 
maties  |  for  no  mathematical  demonstration  would  be  any  other 
than  particular :  and  when  a  man  had  demonstrated  any  pro- 
position conoerainff  one  triangle  or  circle,  his  knowledge  would 
not  reach  beyond  tnat  particmar  diagram.  If  he  would  extend 
it  farther,  he  must  renew  his  demonstration  in  another  instance, 
before  he  could  know  it  to  be  true  in  another  like  triangle,  ana 
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80  on  :  by  which  means  one  oonld  never  oome  to  tlie  knowled^ 
of  any  general  propositions.  Nobody,  I  think^  can  deny  that 
Mr.  Newton  certainly  knows  any  proposition  that  he  now  at  any 
time  reads  in  his  book  to  be  trae,  thongh  he  has  not  in  actnid. 
view  that  admirable  chain  of  intermediate  ideas  whereby  he 
at  first  discovered  it  to  be  trae.  Such  a  memory  as  that,  able  to 
retain  such  a  train  of  particulars,  may  be  well  thought  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  figusulties :  when  the  very  disoovery,  perce^ 
tion,  and  laying  together  that  wonderful  connexion  of  ideas  is 
found  to  surpass  most  readers*  comprehension.  But  yet  it  is 
evident  the  author  himself  knows  tne  proposition  to  oe  true^ 
remembering  he  once  saw  the  connexion  or  those  ideas,  as  cer- 
tainly as  he  Imows  such  a  man  wounded  another,  remembering 
that  he  saw  him  run  him  through.  But  because  the  memory  is 
not  always  so  clear  as  actual  perception,  and  does  in  all  men 
more  or  less  decay  in  length  of  time,  this,  amongst  other  differ- 
ences, Ib  one  which  shows  that  demonstrative  knowledge  is 
much  more  imperfect  than  intuitive,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  fol« 
lowing  chapter. 

NOTE.— Page  4i4. 

The  placing  of  certainty,  as  Mr.  Locke  does,  in  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  disaffreement  of  our  ideas,  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
suspects  may  be  of  daDseroos  conseqaence  to  that  article  of  fiudi 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  defend ;  to  which  Mr.  Locke  answers :  ^ 
'*  Since  your  Lordship  hath  not,  as  I  remember,  shown,  or  ffone  sbout 
to  show,  how  this  proposition,  vis.,  *that  certainty  consists  in  the  per- 
eeptioti  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,'  is  opposite  or 
inconsistent  with  *  that  article  of  fiuth  which  yoor  lordship  has  endea- 
voured to  defend,'  it  is  plain  it  is  bat  yonr  lordship's  fear  that  it  may 
*  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  it ; '  which,  as  I  hombly  conceive,  is 
DO  proof  that  it  is  in  any  way  inconststent  with  that  article. 

'^  Nobody,  I  think,  can  blame  your  lordship,  or  any  one  else,  for 
being  concerned  for  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith ;  bat  if  that  con- 
cern (as  it  may,  and  as  we  know  it  has  done)  makes  any  one  appre- 
hend danger  where  no  danger  is,  are  we  therefore  to  give  up  and 
condemn  any  proposition  because  any  one,  though  of  the  first  rank 
and  magnitude,  fears  '  it  may  be  of  dangerous  conseqaence '  to  any 
tmth  of  religion,  without  showing  that  it  is  so?  If  such  fears  be  the 
measores  whereby  to  jndge  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  afllrming  that 
there  are  antipodes  womd  be  still  a  heresy;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  most  be  rejected,  as  overthrowing  the  tmth  of  the 
scriptare ;  for  of  that '  dangerous  conseqaence '  it  has  been  appiehead- 
ed  to  be  by  many  learned  and  pious  divines,  oat  of  tb&  mat 
concern  for  religion.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  those  mat  ap^rdien- 
sions  'of  what  dangerous  consequence  it  misht  be,'  it  is  now 
uniyersally  receired  by  learned  men  as  an  nndoabted  tmth,  and  writ 
for  by  some  whose  belief  of  the  scriptare  is  not  at  sll  questioaed,  and 
•  In  Ui  Seocmd  Letter  to  tiw  BUiop  of  Woroestcr,  p^  St.  Ac. 
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paitlcnlarlj  yerj  lately  by  a  divine  of  the  chnrch  of  England,  with 
great  itrength  of  reason,  in  his  wonderftillj  ingenioua  '  NewTheoiy  of 
the  Earth.' 

"  The  reason  yoor  lordship  gires  of  yoor  fears,  that  *  it  may  be  of 
tnch  dangerous  consequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which  yonr  lord- 
ship endeaTOurs  to  defend,'  though  it  occnrs  in  more  places  than  one, 
is  only  this ;  ji%^  that  *  it  is  made  nse  of  by  ill  men  to  do  mischief; '  i.  e^ 
to  oppose  *  that  article  of  faith  which  your  lordship  has  endeayom^ 
to  defend/  But,  my  lord,  if  it  be  a  reason  to,  lay  by  any  thing  as  bad 
because  it  is  or  may  be  used  to  an  ill  purpose,  I  know  not  what  will 
be  innocent  enough  to  be  kept  Arms,  which  were  made  for  our  de- 
fence, are  sometimes  made  use  of  to  do  'mischief;'  and  yet  they  aro 
not  thouffht  of  *  dangerous  consequence'  for  all  that.  Nobody  lays  by 
i^s  sword  and  pistols,  or  thinks  them  of  such  *  dangerous  consequence ' 
as  to  be  neglected  or  thrown  away,  because  robbers  and  the  worst  of 
men  sometimes  make  use  of  them  to  take  away  honest  men's  liyes  or 
goods :  and  the  reason  is,  because  they  were  designed  and  will  serve 
to  preserre  them.  And  who  knows  but  this  may  be  the  present  case  ? 
If  your  lordship  thinks  that  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  be  to  be  rejected  as  Mse, 
because  tou  apprehend  '  it  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  that 
article  of  faith ; '  on  the  other  side,  perhaps,  others  with  me  may  think 
it  a  defence  against  error,  and  so  (as  being  of  good  use)  to  be  received 
and  adhered  to. 

'^I  would  not,  my  lord,  be  hereby  thou^t  to  set  up  my  own  or  any 
one's  judffment  against  your  lordship's.  But  I  have  said  this  only  to 
show,  whue  the  argument  lies  for  or  against  the  truth  of  any  proposi- 
tion bamly  in  an  imagination  that  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the 
supporting  or  oyerthrowing  of  any  remote  truth,  it  will  be  impossible 
that  way  to  determine  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that  proposition. 
For  imagination  will  be  set  up  against  imagination,  and  tne  stronger 
probably  will  be  against  your  lordship;  the  strongest  imaginations 
being  usually  in  the  weakest  heads.  The  only  way,  in  this  case,  to 
put  it  past  doubt,  is  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  propositions, 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  one  overthrows  the  other,  the  true  the 
(alse  one. 

*<  Your  lordship  says,  indeed,  this  is  a  'new  method  of  certainty.'  I 
will  not  say  so  myseu,  for  fear  of  deserving  a  second  reproof  from  your 
lordship,  for  being  too  forward  to  assume  to  myself  the  *  honour  of 
being  an  originaL'  But  this,  I  think,  gives  me  occasion,  and  will 
excuse  me  from  being  thought  impertinent,  if  I  ask  your  lordship, 
whether  there  be  any  other  or  older  '  method  of  certainty,*  and  what 
it  is  ?  For  if  there  be  no  other  nor  older  than  this,  either  this  was 
always  the  'method  of  certainty,'  and  so  mine  is  no  'new '  one,  or  else 
the  world  is  obliged  to  me  for  this  'new'  one,  after  having  been  so 
long  in  the  want  of  so  necessary  a  thing  as  a  '  method  of  certainty.' 
If  there  be  an  older,  I  am  sure  your  lordship  cannot  but  know  it ; 
your  condemning  mine  as  'new,'  as  well  as  your  thorouffh  insight  into 
antiquity,  cannot  but  satisfy  every  body  that  you  do.  And  therefore, 
to  set  the  world  right  in  a  thing  of  that  great  concernment,  and  to 
overthrow  mine,  and  thereby  prevent  the  '  dangerous  consequence ' 
there  is  in  my  having  unseasonably  started  it,  will  not,  I  humbly  con- 
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ceiTe,  misbeoome  your  lordsltip's  care  of  'that  artiele  yon  hayeaii- 
deaToured  to  defend,'  nor  the  good-will  yon  bear  to  truth  in  generaL 
For  I  will  be  anBwerable  for  myself  that  1  shall,  and  I  think  I  may  be 
for  all  others  tiiat  they  all  wiU,  giTe  off  the  pladiw  of  oertain^  in  tho 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  if  your  lordahip 
will  be  pleased  to  show  that  it  lies  in  any  thing  else. 

''Bat  truly,  not  to  ascribe  to  myself  an  invention  of  what  has  been 
as  old  as  knowledge  is  in  the  world,  I  must  own  I  am  not  guilty  of 
what  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  call  *  starting  new  methods  of  cer- 
tainty.' Knowledge,  ever  since  there  has  been  any  in  the  world,  has 
consisted  in  one  particular  action  of  the  mind  |  and  so,  I  conceiTe^ 
will  continue  to  do  to  the  end  of  it :  and  to  start  new  methods  of 
knowledge  or  certainty,  (for  they  are  to  me  the  same  thing,)  tL  «^  to 
find  out  and  propose  new  methods  of  attaining  knowled^  either 
with  more  ease  and  quickness,  or  in  things  ret  unknown,  is  what  I 
think  nobody  could  blame :  but  this  is  not  that  which  your  lordship 
here  means  by  *new  methods  of  certainty.'  Tour  lordship,  I  think, 
means  by  it,  die  placing  of  certainty  in  something  wherein  either  it 
does  not  consist,  or  else  wherein  it  was  not  placed  before  now,  if  this 
were  to  be  called  a  '  new  method  of  certainty.'  As  to  the  latter  of 
these,  I  shall  know  whether  I  am  guilty  or  no  when  your  lordship  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me  wherein  it  was  placed  before :  w)uch  your 
lordship  knows  I  professed  myself  ignorant  of  when  I  writ  m^  book, 
and  so  I  am  still.  But  if  'startine  of  new  methods  of  certainty*  be 
the  placinff  of  certainty  in  something  wherein  it  does  not  consist, 
whether  I  have  done  that  or  no,  I  must  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
mankind. 

"  There  are  several  actions  of  men's  minds  that  they  are  conscious 
to  themseWes  of  performing,  as  willing,  believing,  knowm^,  ftc,  which 
they  have  so  particular  a  sense  o(  that  they  can  distinffuish  them  one 
from  another ;  or  else  thev  could  not  say  when  they  wiued,  when  they 
believed,  and  when  they  knew  any  thing.  Bat  Uioogh  these  actions 
were  different  enough  from  one  another  not  to  be  confounded  hj  those 
who  spoke  of  them,  yet  nobody  that  I  had  met  with  had  in  their  writ- 
ings particularly  set  down  n^erein  the  act  of  knowing  precisely  eon* 
sisted. 

**  To  this  reflection  upon  the  actions  of  my  own  mind«  the  subieet  of 
my  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding  naturally  led  me ;  wherein 
if  I  have  done  any  Uiing  *  new,'  it  has  been  to  describe  to  others,  more 
particularly  than  had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their  minds  do  when 
they  perform  that  action  which  they  call  'knowing;'  and  i(  npon 
exammation,  they  observe  I  have  given  a  true  account  of  that  action 
of  their  minds  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  I  suppose  it  will  be  in  vain  to  di»* 
pute  against  what  they  find  and  foel  in  memselves.  And  if  I  have  not 
told  them  right,  and  exactly  what  they  find  and  feel  in  themselves 
when  their  minds  perform  the  act  of  knowing,  what  I  have  said  will 
be  all  in  vain ;  men  will  not  be  persuaded  against  their  senses.  Know- 
ledge is  an  internal  perception  of  their  minds ;  and  i^  when  they 
reflect  on  it,  they  find  it  is  not  what  I  have  said  it  is,  my  ffronndless 
conceit  will  not  be  hearkened  to,  but  be  exploded  by  every  body,  and 
die  of  itself;  and  nobody  need  to  be  at  any  pains  to  drive  it  out  of  the 
world.    So  impossible  is  it  to  find  out  or  start  *  new  methods  of  eer- 
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talnty/  or  to  haye  them  receired,  if  anr  one  places  it  In  anj  thing  bat 
in  that  wherein  it  reallj  consists ;  mncn  less  can  anj  one  be  in  danger 
to  be  misled  into  error  bj  any  such  *new,'  and  to  CTenr  one  yisiblj 
senseless,  project.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  anj  one  could  start  a  new 
method  of  seeing,  and  persuade  men  thereby  that  they  do  not  see 
what  they  do  see  ?  Is  it  to  be  feared  that  any  one  can  cast  such  a 
mist  oyer  their  eres,  that  they  should  not  know  when  they  see,  and  so 
be  led  out  of  their  war  by  it  ? 

«  Knowledge,  I  find  in  myself  and  I  conceiye  in  others,  consists  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  the  mind  in  tmnking,  which  I  call  4deas;'  but  whether  it 
does  so  in  others,  or  no,  must  be  determined  by  their  own  experience 
reflecting  upon  the  action  of  thdr  mind  in  knowing ;  for  that  I  cannot 
alter,  nor  I  think  they  themselres.  But  whether  they  will  call  those  / 
immediate  objects  of  their  minds  in  thinking  *  ideas'  or  no,  is  perfectly  ^ 
in  their  own  choice.  If  they  dislike  that  name,  they  may  call  them 
*  notions,'  or  *  conceptions,*  or  how  they  please ;  it  matters  not,  if  they 
use  them  so  as  to  aToid  obscurity  and  confusion.  If  they  are  constantly 
used  in  the  same  and  a  known  sense,  eyery  one  has  the  liberty  to  please 
himself  in  his  terms ;  there  lies  neither  truth,  nor  error,  nor  science  in 
that ;  though  those  that  take  them  for  things,  and  not  for  what  they 
are — ^bare  arbitrary  signs  of  our  ideas — ^make  a  great  deal  ado  often 
about  them ;  as  if  some  great  matter  lay  in  the  use  of  this  or  that 
sound.  All  that  I  know  or  can  imagine  of  difierence  about  them  is, 
that  those  words  are  always  best  whose  significations  are  best  known 
in  the  sense  they  are  used,  and  so  axe  least  apt  to  breed  confusion. 

^*  My  lord,  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  to  fincP  fault  with  my  use 
of  the  new  term  ^deas,'  without  tellmg  me  a  better  name  for  the  im-> 
mediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking.  Your  lordship  has  also  been 
pleased  to  find  fault  with  my  definition  of  knowledge  without  doing 
me  Uie  fay  our  to  gi^e  me  a  better :  for  it  is  oidy  about  my  definition^ 
of  knowledge,  that  all  this  stir  concerning  certainty  is  made.  For  witn| 
me  to  know,  and  to  be  certain,  is  the  same  thing ;  what  I  know^^tnat  i 
am  certain  of;  and  what  I  am  certain  of,  that  I  know.  What  reaches 
to  knowledge,  I  think  may  be  called  'certainty;'  and  what  comes 
short  of  certainty,  I  think  cannot  be  called  knowledge ;  as  your  lord- 
ship could  not  but  obserye  in  the  18th  section  of  chap.  iy.  of  my  fourth 
book,  which  you  haye  quoted. 

''  My  definition  of  knowledge,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book 
of  my  *  Essay,'  stands  thus:  'Knowledge  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing 
but  the  perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  disagreement 
and  repugnancy,  of  any  of  our  ideas.'  This  definition  your  lordship 
dislikes,  and  apprehenos  '  it  ma^f  be  of  danserous  consequence  as  to 
that  article  of  Christian  faidi  wmch  your  lordship  has  endeayoured  to 
d<^d.'  For  this  there  is  a  yery  easy  remedy ;  it  is  but  for  your  lord- 
ship to  set  aside  this  definition  of  knowledge  by  giying  us  a  better,  and 
this  danger  is  oyer.  But  your  lordship  seems  rather  to  haye  a  con- 
troyersy  with  my  book  for  haying  it  m  it,  and  to  put  me  upon  the 
dttfnee  of  it ;  for  which  I  must  acknowledge  myself  obliged  to  your 
Ibiddiip  for  affording  me  so  much  of  ^ur  time,  and  for  a&owing  me 
the  hoBow  of  eonyersing  so  much  with  one  so  fiu  aboye  me  in  all 
vespeets. 
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**Toiir  lordship  sajs, '  It  may  be  of  daogeronfl  conteqnenoe  to  tbmt 
article  of  Christian  faith  which  joxl  have  endearoiired  to  defend.* 
Thoogh  the  laws  of  dispnting  allow  bare  denial  as  a  sufficient  answer 
to  saying  without  any  offer  of  a  nroof^  yet,  my  lord,  to  show  how 
willing  I  am  to  giye  your  lordship  sJl  sadsraction  in  what  yon  appre- 
hend may  be  of  *duigerons  consequence '  in  my  book  as  to  that 
artide,  I  shall  not  stand  still  sullenly,  and  put  your  lordship  upon  the 
difficulty  of  showing  wherein  that  danger  lies ;  but  shall,  on  the  other 
side,  endeaTour  to  show  your  lordship  that  that  definition  of  mine, 
whether  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  can  be  of  no  *  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  that  article  of  faith.'  The  reason  which  I  shiul  offer  for  it 
is  this :  Because  it  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  it  at  alL 

'*  That  which  your  lordship  is  afraid  it  mar  be  dangerous  to,  is  an 
'article  of  faith  ;^  that  which  your  lordship  labours  and  is  concerned 
for,  is  the  *  certainty  of  faith.'  Now.  my  lord,  I  humbly  conceiye  the 
*  certainty  of  faith,'  if  your  lordship  tiiinks  fit  to  call  it  so,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  certainty  of  knowledge.  And  to  talk  of  the  'certainty 
of  faith,'  seems  all  one  to  me  as  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  belieying 
— a  way  of  speaking  not  easy  to  me  to  understand. 

"Place  knowledge  in  what  you  will,  start  what  'new  methods  of 
certainty '  you  please,  'that  are  apt  to  leaye  men's  minds  more  doubt- 
ful than  before,'  place  certainty  on  such  grounds  as  will  leaye  little  or 
no  knowledge  in  the  world ;  (for  these  are  the  arguments  your  lordship 
uses  against  my  definition  of  knowledge  Q  this  shakes  not  at  all,  nor 
in  the  least  concerns  the  assurance  of  mith;  that  Is  quite  distinct 
from  it,  neither  stands  nor  falls  with  knowledge. 

"  Faith  stands  by  itself,  and  upon  grounds  of  its  own ;  nor  can  be 
remoyed  from  them,  and  placed  on  those  of  knowledge.  Their  grounds 
are  so  far  from  being  the  same,  or  haying  any  thing  common,  that 
when  it  is  brought  to  certainty,  &ith  is  destroyed ;  it  is  knowledge 
then,  and  faith  no  longer.' 

**  With  what  assurance  soeyer  of  belieying  I  assent  to  any  'article 
of  faith,'  so  that  I  steadfastly  yenture  my  all  upon  it,  it  is  still  but 
belieying.  Bring  it  to  certainty,  and  it  ceases  to  be  faith*  I  belieye 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rose  again  the  third 
day  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heayen :  let  now  such  methods 
of  knowledge  or  certainty 'be  started,  as  leaye  men*s  minds  more 
doubtful  than  before : '  let  the  grounds  of  knowledge  be  resohed  into 
what  any  one  pleases,  it  touches  not  my  faith ;  the  foundation  of  that 
stands  as  snreW  before,  and  cannot  be  at  all  shaken  by  it :  and  one 
may  as  well  say,  that  any  thing  that  weakens  the  sight,  or  casta  a  mist 
before  the  eyes,  endangers  the  hearing,  as  that  any  thing  which  alters 
the  nature  of  knowledge  (if  that  could  be  done)  should  be  of '  danger- 
ous consequence  to  an  article  of  faith.' 

"Whether  then  I  am  or  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  placing  certainty 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas ;  whether 
this  account  of  knowledge  be  true  or  false,  enlarges  or  straitens  the 
bounds  of  it  more  than  it  should ;  faidi  still  stands  upon  ita  own  basis, 
which  is  not  at  all  altered  by  it :  and  eyery  article  or  that  has  just  the 
same  unmoyed  foundation,  and  the  yery  same  credibility,  that  it  had 
before.  So  that,  my  lord,  whateyer  I  haye  said  about  certain^,  and 
how  much  soeyer  I  may  be  out  in  it,  if  I  am  mistaken,  your  lordship  has 
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no  reason  to  apprehend  any  *  danger*  to  any  'article  of  faith'  from 
thence ;  every  one  of  them  stands  npon  the  same  bottom  it  did  before, 
out  of  the  reach  of  what  belongs  to  knowledge  and  certainty.  And 
thns  much  of  my  '  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  ; '  which  I  hope  wul  satisfy 
yoor  lordship  how  far  it  is  from  being  '  dangerous  to  any  article  of  the 
Christian  fieuth '  whatsoever.* 


CHAPTEB  IL 

OF  THE  DEGBEES  OF  OUB  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  Intuitive. — ^All  onr  knowledge  consisting,  as  I  have  said,  in 
the  view  the  mind  has  of  its  own  ideas,  which  is  the  utmost 
ligKt  and  greatest  certainty  we,  with  our  faculties  and  in  our  way 
of  knowledge,  are  capable  of,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider 
a  little  the  degrees  of  its  evidence.  The  different  deameas  of 
our  knowledge  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  different  way  of  percep- 
tion the  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of 
its  ideas.  For  if  we  will  reflect  on  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  we 
shall  find  that  sometimes  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  themselves,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other :  and  this,  I  think,  we  may  call 
"  intuitive  knowledge."  For  in  this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of 
proving  or  examining,  but  perceives  the  truth,  as  the  eye  doth 
light,  only  by  being  directed  towards  it.  Thus  the  mind  per- 
ceives that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle,  that 
three  are  more  than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and  two.  Such  kind 
of  truths  the  mind  perceives  at  the  first  sight  of  the  ideas 
together,  by  bare  intuition,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  idea ;  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  the  clearest  and  most 
certain  that  human  frailty  is  capable  ou  This  part  of  knowledge 
is  irresistible,  and,  like  bright  sunshine,  forces  itself  immediately 
to  be  perceived  as  soon  as  ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that 
way ;  and  leaves  no  room  for  hesitation,  doubt,  or  examination, 
but  the  mind  is  presently  filled  with  the  clear  light  of  it.  It  is 
on  this  intuition  that  depends  all  the  certainty  and  evidence  of 
all  our  knowledge,  which  certainty  every  one  finds  to  be  so  great, 
1  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  therefore  not  require,  a  greater : 
for  a  man  cannot  conceive  himself  capjable  of  a  greater  certainty, 
•  than  to  know  that  any  idea  in  his  mind  is  such  as  he  perceives 
,  it  to  be ;  and  that  two  ideas,  wherein  he  perceives  a  difference, 
are  different,  and  not  precisely  the  same.  He  that  demands  a 
greater  certainty  than  this  demands  he  knows  not  what^  and 
shows  only  that  he  has  a  mind  to  be  a  sceptic  without  beiuff  able 
to  be  so.  Certainty  depends  so  wholly  on  this  intuition,  that  in 
the  next  degree  of  knowledge,  which  I  call  "  demonstrative,** 
this  intuition  is  necessary  in  all  the  connexions  of  the  inter- 
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mediate  ideas,  without  whidi  we  oannot  attain  knowledge  and 
certainty. 

S.  DemMiMratwe, — ^The  next  decree  of  knowledge  ia,  where  the 
mSnd  peroeiTes  the  agreement  or  disagreement  or  any  ideas,  bat 
not  immediately.  Though  wherever  the  mind  peroeives  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  there  be  certain 
knowledge ;  yet  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  mind  sees 
that  agreement  or  disagreement  which  tnere  is  between  them, 
even  where  it  is  discoverable;  and  in  that  case  remains  in 
ignorance,  and  at  most  gets  no  &rther  than  a  probable  conjec- 
ture. The  reason  why  the  mind  cannot  always  perceive  pre- 
sently the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  is,  becaose 
those  ideas  concerning  whose  agreement  or  disagreement  the 
inquiry  is  m^uie,  cannot  by  the  mind  be  so  put  together  as  to 
show  it.  In  this  case  then,  when  the  miod  cannot  so  brii^;  its 
ideas  together  as,  by  their  immediate  comparison  and,  as  it  were, 
juxtaposition  or  application  one  to  anotner,  to  perceive^  their 
agreement  or  disagreement,  it  is  fain,  by  the  intervention  of 
other  ideas  (one  or  more,  as  it  happens),  to  discover  the  ^Lmt- 
ment  or  disagreement  whidi  it  searches ;  and  this  is  that  wnieh 
we  call ''  reasoning."  Thus  the  mind,  being  willing  to  know  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  in  bigness  between  the  three  an^es 
of  a  triangle  and  two  right  ones,  cannot,  by  an  immediate  new 
and  comparing  them,  do  it :  because  the  tnree  angles  of  a  triangle 
cannot  be  brought  at  once,  and  be  compared  with  any  one  or 
two  angles ;  and  so  of  this  the  mind  has  no  immediate,  no  intui- 
tive knowledge.  In  this  case  the  mind  is  fain  to  find  ont  some 
other  angles,  to  which  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  have  an 
equality ;  and  finding  those  equal  to  two  right  ones,  comes  to 
know  their  equality  to  two  right  ones. 

3.  Depe/ndionprooft. — Those  intervening  ideas  which  serve 
to  show  the  agreement  of  any  two  others,  are  called  ^'proofii ;  ** 
and  where  tiie  agreement  or  disagreement  is  by  this  means 
plainly  and  clearly  perceived,  it  is  called  ^'demonstration,"  it 
Deing  shown  to  the  understanding,  and  the  mind  made  to  see 
that  it  is  so.  A  quickness  in  the  mind  to  find  out  these  in- 
termediate ideas  (that  shall  discover  the  amement  or  disagree- 
ment of  anv  other),  and  to  apply  them  right,  is,  I  suppose,  that 
which  is  caUed  "  sagacity." 

4.  But  not  9o  etuy, — This  knowledge  by  intervening  prooft 
though  it  be  certain,  yet  the  evidence  of  it  is  not  altogetner  m 
clear  and  bright,  nor  the  assent  so  ready,  as  in  intuitive  know 
ledge.  For  though  in  demonstration  the  mind  does  at  last  per 
ceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  it  considers, 
yet  it  is  not  without  pains  and  attention :  there  must  be  more 
than  one  transient  view  to  find  it^  A  steady  application  and 
pursuit  is  required  to  this  discovery :  and  there  must  be  a  pro- 
Creasion  by  siapa  and  degrees  before  the  mind  can  in  this  way 
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arriTe  at  eertointy,  and  oome  to  perceive  the  affreement  or 
repngnanej  between  two  ideas  that  need  proofs  and  the  use  of 
reason  to  diow  it. 

6.  Not  without  precedent  doubt. — ^Another  difference  between 
IntnitiTe  and  demonstrative  knowledge,  is,  that  though  in  the 
latter  all  doubt  be  removed,  when  bv  the  intervention  of  the 
intermediate  ideas  the  agreement  or  disagreement  is  perceived ; 
yet  before  the  demonstration  there  was  a  doubt ;  which  in  intui- 
tive knowledge  cannot  happen  to  the  mind  that  has  its  faculty  of 
pero^tion  left  to  a  degree  capaUe  of  distinct  ideasy  no  more 
than  it  can  be  a  doubt  %o  the  eye  (that  can  distinctly  see  white 
and  black),  whether  this  ink  and  this  paper  be  all  of  a  colour. 
If  there  be  sight  in  the  eyes,  it  will  at  first  glimpse,  without 
hesitation,  perceive  the  words  printed  on  this  paper,  different 
from  the  colour  of  the  paper :  and  so,  if  the  mind  have  the 
&colty  of  distinct  perception,  it  will  perceive  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  those  ideas  that  produce  intuitive  knowledge. 
If  the  eyes  have  lost  the  faculty  of  seeing;  or  the  mind  of  per- 
ceiving, we  in  vain  inquire  after  the  quickness  of  sight  in  one,  or 
deamess  of  perception  In  the  other. 

6.  Not  so  dear.^-'lt  is  true,  the  perception  produced  by  demon- 
stration is  also  very  clear ;  yet  it  is  often  with  a  great  abatement 
of  that  evident  lustre  and  full. assurance  that  always  accompany 
that  which  I  call  ^<  intuitive ;"  like  a  face  reflected  by  several 
mirrors  one  to  another,  where,  as  long  as  it  retains  the  similitude 
and  agreement  with  the  object^  it  produces  a  knowledge ;  but  it 
is  still  in  every  successive  reflection  with  a  lessening  of  that 
perfect  clearness  and  distinctness  which  is  in  the  first,  iSl  at  last, 
after  many  removes,  it  has  a  great  mixture  of  dimness,  and  is 
not  at  first  sight  so  knowaUe,  especially  to  weak  eyes.  Thus  it 
is  with  knowledge  made  out  by  a  lon^  train  of  proofs. 

7.  JSaoh  step  must  haw  intuitifve  emdonee, — Now,  in  every  step 
reason  makes  in  demonstratiye  knowledge,  there  is  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  tiiat  agreement  or  disagreement  it  seeks  with  the 
next  intermediate  idea,  which  it  uses  as  a  proof:  for  if  it  were 
not  so,  that  yet  would  need  a  proof ;  since  without  the  perception 
of  such  agreement  or  diaaffreement  there  Im  no  knowledge  pro- 
duced. £r  it  be  perceived  by  itself  it  is  intuitive  knowledge :  if 
it  cannot  be  perceived  by  itself,  there  is  need  of  some  intervening 
idea,  as  a  common  .measure,  to  show  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement. By  which  it  w  plain,  that  every  step  in  reasoning 
that  produces  knowledge  has  intuitive  certainty ;  which  when 
the  mind  pereeives,  there  is  no  more  required  but  to  remember 
it,  to  make  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  concerning 
which  we  inquire,  visible  and  certain.  So  that  to  make  any 
thing  a  demonstiation,  it  is  necessary  to  perceive  the  immediate 
a^ement  of  the  intervening  ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  two  ideas  under  examination  (whereof  the 
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one  is  always  the  first,  and  the  other  the  last  in  the  account)  is 
found.  This  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagroe- 
ment  of  the  iutermediate  ideas,  in  each  step  and  progression  of 
the  demonstration,  must  also  be  carried  exactly  in  the  mind,  and 
a  man  must  be  sure  that  no  part  is  left  out :  which,  because  in 
long  deductions,  and  the  use  of  many  proofs,  the  memory  does 
not  always  so  readily  and  exactly  retain  ;  therefore  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  this  is  more  imperfect  than  intuitive  knowledge,  and 
men  embrace  often  falsehood  for  demonstrations. 

8.  EenM  the  mistake,  ex  prsdcognitis  et  praeconceesis. — ^The 
necessity  of  this  intuitive  knowledge,  in  each  step  of  scientifical 
or  demonstrative  reasoning,  gave  occasion,  I  imagme,  to  that  mis- 
taken axiom,  that  all  reasoning  was  exprcecoffnUis  et  prfBOoneessis  ; 
which,  how  far  it  is  mistaken,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more 
at  large  where  I  oome  to  consider  propositions,  and  particularly 
those  i>ropoBitionB  which  are  called  '^maxims;"  and  to  show 
that  it  is  oy  a  mistake  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  founda- 
tions of  all  our  knowledge  and  reasonings. 

9.  DemonstroOum  not  iimiiedto  guantitif* — ^It  has  been  generally 
taken  for  granted,  that  mathematics  alone  are  capable  of  demon- 
strative certainty :  but  to  have  such  an  aj|;reement  or  disagree- 
ment as  may  intuitively  be  perceived  being,  as  I  imagine,  not 
the  privilege  of  the  ideas  of  number,  extension,  and  figure  alone, 
it  may  possibly  be  the  want  of  due  method  and  application  in  us, 
and  not  of  sufficient  evidence  in  things,  that  demonstration  has 
been  thought  to  have  so  little  to  do  in  other  parts  of  knowledge, 
and  been  scarce  so  much  as  aimed  at  by  any  but  mathematicians. 
For,  whatever  ideas  we  have  wherein  the  mind  can  perceive  the 
immediate  agreement  or  disagreement  that  is  between  them, 
there  the  mind  is  capable  of  intuitive  knowledge ;  and  where  it 
can  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  by 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  they 
have  with  any  intermediate  ideas,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of 
demonstration,  which  is  not  limited  to  ideas  of  extension,  figure, 
number,  and  their  modes. 

10.  Why  it  has  been  so  thought, — ^The  reason  why  it  has  been 
generally  sought  for  and  supposed  to  be  only  in  those,  I  imagine, 
has  been  not  only  the  general  usefalness  of  those  sciences,  but 
because,  in  oomparine  their  equality  or  excess,  the  modes  of 
numbers  have  every  the  least  mfierence  very  dear  and  perceiv- 
able: and  though  in  extension  eveir  the  least  excess  is  not  so 
perceptible,  yet  the  mind  has  found  out  ways  to  examine  and 
discover  demonstratively  the  just  equality  of  two  angles,  or 
extensions,  or  figures ;  and  both  these,  t.  &,  numbers  and  figures, 
can  be  set  down  by  visible  and  lasting  marks,  wherein  the  ideas 
under  consideration  are  perfectly  determined;  which  for  the 
most  part  they  are  not,  where  they  are  marked  only  by  names 
and  words. 
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11.  But  in  other  simple  ideas,  whose  modes  and  differences 
are  made  and  counted  by  degrees,  and  not  quantity,  we  have  not 
80  nice  and  accurate  a  distinction  of  their  differences  as  to  per- 
ceive or  find  ways  to  measure  their  just  equality  or  the  least 
differences.  For,  those  other  simple  ideas  being  appearances  or 
sensations  produced  in  us  by  the  size,  figure,  number,  and  motion 
of  minute  corpuscles  singly  insensible,  their  different  degrees  also 
depend  upon  the  variation  of  some  or  all  of  those  causes ;  which, 
since  it  cannot  be  observed  by  us  in  particles  of  matter  whereof 
each  is  too  subtile  to  be  perceived,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have 
any  exact  measures  of  the  different  degrees  of  these  simple  ideas. 
For,  supposing  the  sensation  or  idea  we  name  '^  whiteness,"  be 
produced  in  us  by  a  certain  number  of  globules,  which,  having  a 
verticity  about  their  own  centres,  strike  upon  the  retina  of  the 
eya  with  a  certain  degree  of  rotation,  as  well  as  progressive 
swiftness ;  it  will  hence  easily  follow,  that  the  more  the  super- 
ficial parts  of  anv  body  are  so  ordered  as  to  reflect  the  greater 
number  of  globules  of  light,  and  to  give  them  that  proper  rotation 
which  is  fit  to  produce  this  sensation  of  white  m  us,  the  more 
white  will  that  Dody  appear  that  from  an  equal  space  sends  to 
the  retina  the  greater  number  of  such  corpuscles  with  that  pecu- 
liar sort  of  motion.  I  do  not  say,  that  the  nature  of  lisht  consists 
in  very  small  round  globules,  nor  of  whiteness  in  such  a  texture 
of  parts  as  gives  a  certain  rotation  to  those  globules  when  it 
renects  them ;  for  I  am  not  now  treating  physicallv  of  light  or 
colours :  but  this,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  I  cannot  ^and  I  would 
be  glad  any  one  would  make  intelligible  that  he  aid)  conceive 
how  bodies  without  us  can  any  "^ys  affect  our  senses,  but  by  y 
the  immediate  contact  of  the  sensible  bodies  themselves,  as  in 
tasting  and  feeling,  or  the  impulse  of  some  insensible  particles 
coming  from  them,  as  in  seeing,  hearing,  and  smelling ;  by  the 
different  impulse  of  which  parts,  causea  by  their  different  size, 
figure,  and  motion,  the  variety  of  sensations  is  produced  in  na. 

12.  Whether  then  they  be  globules  or  no ;  or  whether  they 
have  a  verticity  about  their  own  centres  that  produces  the  idea 
of  whiteness  in  us ;  this  is  certain,  that  the  more  particles  ot 
light  are  reflected  from  a  body,  fitted  to  five  them  that  peculiar 
motion  which  produces  the  sensation  of  whiteness  in  us,  and 
possibly,  too,  the  quicker  that  peculiar  motion  is,  the  whiter 
does  the  body  appear  from  which  tne  greater  number  are  reflected, 
as  is  evident  in  the  same  piece  of  paper  pat  in  the  sunbeams,  in 
tiie  shade,  and  in  a  dark  bole ;  in  each  of  which  it  will  produce 
in  us.the  idea  of  whiteness  in  far  different  desrees. 

13.  Not  knowing  therefore  what  number  ofparticles,  nor  what 
motion  of  them,  is  fit  to  produce  any  precise  degree  of  whiteness, 

we  cannot  demonstrate  the  certain  equality  of  any  two  degreea..,^-'^ — 
of  whiteness ;  because  we  have  no  certain  standard  to  measure 
them  by,  nor  means  to  distinguish  every  the  least  real  difference ; 
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the  only  help  we  have  being  from  oor  senses,  which  in  this  p<nnt 
&il  ns.  But  where  the  difiSrenoe  is  so  irreat  as  to  produce  in  the 
mind  clearly  distinct  ideas,  whose  differences  can  be  perfectly 
retained,  there  these  ideas  of  colonn,  as  we  see  in  different 
kinds,  as  bine  and  red,  are  as  capable  of  demcmstration  as  ideas 
of  number  and  extension.  What  I  have  here  said  of  whiteness 
and  colours,  I  think,  holds  true  in  aU  secondary  quaHties  and 
their  modes. 

14  SemiHve  Jhnowledffe  of  partieular  existence. — ^Theee  two,  vm., 
intuition  and  demonstration,  are  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge ; 
whatever  comes  short  of  one  of  these,  with  what  assurance 
y  soever  embraced,  is  but  faith  or  opinion,  but  not  knowledge^  at 
least  in  all  seneml  truths.  There  is,  indeed,  another  perception 
of  the  mina  employed  about  the  particular  existence  of  finite 
beings  without  us;  which,  goinff  beyond  bare  probability,  and 
yet  not  reaching  perfectly  to  eitner  of  the  foregoing  degrees  of 
certainty,  passes  under  uie  name  of  "knowledge.**  There  can 
be  nothinff  more  certain,  than  that  the  idea  we  receive  from 
an  extemu  object  is  in  our  minds ;  this  is  intuitive  knowledge. 
But  whether  there  be  any  thing  more  than  barely  that  idea  in 
our  minds,  whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer  the  existence 
of  any  thing  withoat  us  which  corresponds  to  that  idea,  is  that 
whereof  some  men  think  there  may  be  a  question  made ;  because 
men  may  have  such  ideas  in  their  minds  when  no  such  thing 
exists,  no  such  object  affects  their  senses.  But  yet  here^  I  think, 
we  are  provided  with  an  evidence  that  puts  us  psst  doubting ; 
for  I  ask  any  one,  whether  he  be  not  invincibly  conscious  to 
himself  of  a  different  perception  when  he  looks  on  the  sun  by 
day,  and  thinks  on  it  by  nigDt ;  when  he  actually  tastes  worm- 
wood, or  smells  a  rose,  or  only  thinks  on  that  savour  or  odour  f 
We  as  plainly  find  the  difference  there  is  between  any  idea 
revived  m  our  minds  by  our  own  memory,  and  actually  coming 
into  our  minds  by  our  senses,  as  we  do  between  any  two  distinct 
ideas.  If  any  one  say,  **  A  dream  may  do  the  same  thing,  and 
all  these  ideas  mav  be  produced  in  us  without  any  external 
obiects  ;'*  he  may  please  to  dream  that  I  make  him  this  answer: 
(I.)  That  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  I  remove  his  scruple  or 
no :  where  all  is  but  dream,  reasoning  and  arguments  are  of  no 
use,  truth  and  knowledge  nothing.  (2.)  That  I  believe  he  will 
allow  a  verv  manifest  difference  bBtween  dreaming  of  bein?  in 
the  fire,  and  being  actually  in  it  But  yet  if  he  b«  resolved  to 
appear  so  sceptical  as  to  maintain,  that  what  I  call  ''being 
actually  in  the  fire  "  is  nothing  but  a  dream ;  and  that  we  cannot 
thereby  certainly  know  that  any  snch  thing  as  fire  actually 
exists  without  us;  I  answer,  that  we  certainly  finding  that 
pleasure  or  pain  follows  upon  the  application  of  certain  objects 
to  us,  whose  existence  we  perceive,  or  dream  that  we  perceive, 
bv  our  senses ;  this  certainty  is  as  great  as  our  happiness  or 
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miserj,  beyond  whieh  -we  have  no  eonoemment  to  know  or  to  be. 
So  that,  I  think,  we  may  add  tp  the  two  fonner  sorts  of  know- 
ledge this  also,  of  the  ejdstenoe  of  particnlar  external  objects  by 
that  perception  and  consoionsness  we  have  of  the  actual  entrance 
of  ideas  from  them,  and  allow  tiiese  three  degrees  of  knowled^, 
v\z,y  intuitive,  demonstrative,  and  Sensitive :  in  each  of  which 
there  are  different  degrees  and  ways  of  evidence  and  certainty. 

15.  KnowUdff$  not  alwa^  oUar^  iffhere  ths  tdea§  ar$  so, — Bnt 
since  oar  knowledge  is  founded  on  and  employed  about  our 
ideas  onlv,  will  it  not  follow  from  thence  that  it  is  conformable 
to  our  ideas ;  and  that  where  our  ideas  are  dear  and  distinct, 
or  obeeore  and  confused,  our  knowledge  will  be  so  too  t  To  which  ^, 
I  answer,  Ko :  for  our  knowledge  ootuiBting  in  the  perception  ^ 
of  the  a^ement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  its  deamess 
or  obscurity  consists  in  the  deamess  or  obscurity  of  that  percep- 
tion, and  not  in  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  the  ideas  themselves; 
9.  ^.,  a  man  that  has  as  clear  ideas  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle, 
and  of  equality  to  two  right  ones,  as  any  mathematician  in  the 
world,  may  yet  have  but  a  veiy  obscure  perception  of  their 
agreement,  and  so  have  but  a  very  obscure  knowledge  of  it 
But  ideas  which  by  reason  of  their  obscurity  or  otherwise  are 
confused,  cannot  produce  any  dear  or  distinct  knowledge; 
becanse  as  far  as  any  ideas  are  ocmfused,  so  &r  the  mind  cannot 
perceive  dearly  whether  they  agree  or  disagree.  Or,  to  express 
the  same  thing  in  a  way  less  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  he  that 
hath  not  determined  the  ideas  to  the  words  he  uses  cannot  make 
propositions  of  them,  ot  whose  truth  he  can  be  certain. 


CHAPTEB  IIL 
OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  HUMAN  E3T0WLEDG& 

1.  EiNOWLXDax,  as  has  been  said,  lying  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,  it  follows  from 
hence,  that, 

ISrttf  No  farther  than  we  have  ideae, — First^  We  can  have  know- 
ledge  no  farther  than  we  have  ideas. 

S.  Secondly,  If o  farther  than  im  can  perceive  their  aareemerU  or 
dieagreement, — Secondly,  That  we  can  have  no  knowledge  farther 
than  we  can  have  perception  of  that  a^^reement  or  disamement : 
which  ^rception  beinff,  (1.)  Either  by  mtuition,  or  the  immediate 
comparing  any  two  ideas;  or,  (2.)  By  reason,  examining  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  by  the  intervention  of 
some  others ;  cmt,  (3.)  By  sensation,  perceiving  the  existence  of 
particular  thiuffs  ;  hence  it  also  follows, 

3.  Thirdly,  Intuitive  knowledge  extende  itedfnot  toaUthe  rdor 
tione  of  aU  owr  uilsaf.^^Thirdly^  that  we  cannot  have  an  intuitive 
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knowledge  that  shall  extend  itaelf  to  all  oar  ideas,  and  all  that 
-wo  would  know  about  them ;  because  we  cannot  examine  and 
perceive  all  the  relations  they  have  one  to  another  bj  juxtar 
position,  or  an  immediate  comparison  one  with  another.  Thus 
having  the  ideas  of  an  obtuse  and  an  acute-angled  trian^rley  both 
drawn  fi*om  equal  bases,  and  between  parallelB,  I  can  by  mtuitive 
knowledge  perceive  the  one  not  to  oe  the  other ;  but  cannot 
that  way  know  whether  they  be  e<)ual  or  no :  because  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  in  equahty  can  never  be  perceived 
by  an  immediate  comparing  them ;  the  difference  of  figure  makes 
their  parts  uncapable  of  an  exact  immediate  application ;  and 
therefore  there  is  need  of  some  intervening  qualities  to  measure 
them  by,  which  is  demonstration  or  rational  Knowledge. 

4.  Fourthly^  Nor  demonstrative  knowledge, — Fourthly,  It  follows 
also,  from  what  is  above  observed,  that  our  rational  knowledge 
cannot  reach  to  the  whole  extent  of  our  ideas :  because  between 
two  different  ideas  we  would  examine,  we  cannot  always  find 
such  mediums  as  we  can  connect  one  to  another  with  an  intuitive 
knowledge,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  deduction ;  and  wherever  ti^t 
fails,  we  come  short  of  knowledge  and  demonstration. 

6.  Fifthly,  Sensitive  knMdedge  narrower  than  either. — ^i^hly, 
Sensitive  knowledge,  reaching  no  farther  than  the  existence  of 
things  actually  present  to  our  senses,  is  yet  much  narrower  tiian 
either  of  the  former. 

6.  Sixthly y  Our  hundedge  therefore  narrower  than  our  ideas. — 
^  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  extent  of  our  knowledge 
comes  not  only  short  of  the  reality  of  things,  but  even  of  the  extent 
of  our  own  ideas.  Though  our  Imowledge  be  limited  to  our  ideas, 
and  cannot  exceed  them  either  in  extent  or  perfection :  and 
though  these  be  very  narrow  bounds  in  respect  of  the  extent  of 
all  being,  and  far  short  of  what  we  may  justly  imagine  to  be  in 
some  even  created  understandings  not  tied  down  to  the  dull  and 
narrow  information  is  to  be  received  from  some  few  and  not 
very  acute  ways  of  perception,  such  as  are  our  senses ;  yet  it 
would  be  well  with  us  if  our  knowledge  were  but  as  large  as  our 
ideas,  and  there  were  not  many  doubts  and  inquiries  concerning 
the  ideas  we  have,  whereof  we  are  not,  nor  I  believe  ever  shall 
be  in  this  world,  resolved.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  question  but 
that  human  knowledge,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
beings  and  constitutions,  may  be  carried  much  farther  than  it 
hitherto  has  been,  if  men  would  sincerely,  and  with  freedom  of 
mind,  employ  all  that  industry  and  labour  of  thought  in  improv- 
ing the  means  of  discovering  truth  which  they  do  for  the  colouring 
or  support  of  falsehood,  to  maintain  a  system,  interest,  or  party 
they  are  once  eneagea  in.  But  yet,  after  all,  I  think  I  may, 
without  injury  to  buman  perfection,  be  confident  that  our  know- 
ledge would  never  reach  to  all  we  might  desire  to  know  concerning 
those  ideas  we  have ;  nor  be  able  to  surmount  all  the  difficulties. 
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and  resolve  all  the  (questions,  might  arise  oonceming  any  of 
thenoL  We  have  the  ideas  of  a  square,  a  circle,  and  equality : 
and  yet^  perhaps,  shall  never  be  able  to  find  a  circle  equal  to  a 
square,  and  certainly  know  tbat  it  is  sa  We  have  the  ideas  of 
matter  and  thinking,  but  possibly  shall  never  be  able  to  know 
whether  any  mere  material  being  thinks  or  no  ;  *  it  beine  im- 
possible for  us,  by  the  oontemplation  of  our  own  ideas  wiUiout 
revelation,  to  discover  whether  Omnipotency  has  not  given  to 
some  systems  of  matter,  fitly  disposed,  a  power  to  perceive  and 
think,  or  else  joined  ana  fixed  to  matter,  so  disposed,  a  thinking 
immaterial  substance :  it  being,  in  respect  of  our  notions,  not 
much  more  remote  firom  our  comprehension  to  conceive  that  Grod 
can,  if  he  pleases,  superadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  than 
that  he  should  superadd  to  it  another  substance  with  a  faculty  of 
thinking ;  since  we  know  not  wherein  thinking  consists,  nor  to 
what  sort  of  substances  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  give 
that  power  which  cannot  be  in  anv  created  beins  but  merely  by 
the  good  pleasure  and  bounty  of  the  Creator.  For  I  see  no  con- 
tradiction in  it,  that  the  first  eternal  thinking  Being  should,  if  he 
pleased,  give  to  certain  systems  of  created  senseless  matter,  put 
together  as  he  thinks  fit,  some  degrees  of  sense,  perception,  and 
thought :  though,  as  I  think  I  have  proved  (lio.  iv.  cnap.  z.),  it 
is  no  less  than  a  contradiction  to  suppose  matter  (which  is 
evidently  in  its  own  nature  void  of  sense  and  thought)  should  be 
that  eternal  first  thinking  being.  What  certainty  of  knowledge 
can  any  one  have  that  some  perceptions,  such  as,  v.  g,,  pleasure 
and  pain,  should  not  be  in  some  bodies  themselves,  after  a  cer- 
tain manner  modified  and  moved,  as  well  as  that  they  should  be 
in  an  immaterial  substance  upon  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  body  7 
body,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive,  being  able  only  to  strike  and 
affect  body ;  and  motion,  according  to  the  utmost  reach  of  our 
ideas,  being  able  to  produce  nothing  but  motion :  so  that  when 
we  allow  it  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  or  the  idea  of  a  colour  or 
sound,  we  are  fain  to  quit  our  reason,  go  beyond  our  ideas,  and 
attribute  it  wholly  to  the  good  pleasure  of  our  Maker.  For, 
sinoe  we  must  allow  he  has  annexed  effects  to  motion,  which  we 
can  no  way  conceive  motion  able  to  produce,  what  reason  have 
we  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  order  them  as  well  to  be  pro- 
duced in  a  subject  we  cannot  conceive  capable  of  them,  as  well 
as  in  a  subject  we  cannot  conceive  the  motion  of  matter  can  any 
way  operate  upon  1  I  say  not  this  that  I  would  any  way  lessen 
the  belief  of  the  soul*s  immaierialitv :  I  am  not  here  speaking  of 

Srobability,  but  knowledge :  and  I  think,  not  only  that  it  becomes 
lie  modesty  of  philosophy  not  to  pronounce  magisterially,  where 
we  want  that  evidence  that  can  produce  knowledge ;  but  also, 
that  it  is  of  use  to  us  to  discern  how  far  our  knowledge  does 
reach ;  for  the  state  we  are  at  present  in,  not  being  that  of 
*  See  Note  at  the  end  of  tUi  diApter,  p.  iM.^£Dix. 
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▼ision.  we  mnat,  in  many  things,  content  onraelves  with  fidth  and 
probabilitj  :  and  in  the  present  question  about  the  immateriality 
of  the  Booly  if  our  faculties  cannot  arrive  at  demonstratiye  oer- 
tainty^  we  need  not  think  it  strange.  All  the  great  ends  of 
morality  and  religion  are  well  enough  secured,  without  philo- 
sophical proofs  01  the  soul's  immateriality ;  since  it  is  eyident 
that  he  who  made  us  at  first  begin  to  subsist  here  sensible 
intelligent  beings,  and  for  scTeral  years  continued  us  in  such  a 
state,  can  and  will  restore  us  to  the  like  state  of  sensibility  in 
another  world,  and  make  us  capable  tibere  to  receive  the  retri* 
bution  he  has  designed  to  men  according  to  their  doinn  in  this 
life.  And  therefore  it  is  not  of  such  migh^  necessity  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  some,  over  zealous  for  or  against  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  have  been  forward  to  make  the  world 
believe :  who  either,  on  the  one  side,  indulginff  .too  much  their 
thoughts  immersed  altogether  in  matter,  can  allow  no  existence 
to  what  is  not  material :  or  who,  on  the  other  side,  finding  noi 
cogitation  within  the  natural  powers  of  matter,  examined  over 
and  over  again  by  the  utmost  intension  of  mind,  have  the  oon- 
fidence  to  conclude  that  Omnipotency  itself  cannot  give  perception 
and  thought  to  a  substance  which  has  the  modification  of  sohdity. 
He  that  considers  how  hardly  sensation  is,  in  our  thoughts, 
reconcileable  to  extended  matter,  or  existence  to  any  thing  that 
hath  no  extension  at  all,  will  confess  that  he  is  very  far  from 
certainly  knowing  what  his  soul  is.  It  is  a  point  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  our  knowledge :  and  he  who 
will  give  himself  leave  to  consider  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark 
and  intricate  part  of  each  hypothesis,  will  scarce  find  his  reason 
able  to  determine  him  fixedlv  for  or  against  the  soul^s  materiality ; 
since  on  which  side  soever  he  views  it,  either  as  an  unextended 
substance,  or  as  a  thinking  extended  matter,  the  difficulty  to 
conceive  either  will,  whilst  either  alone  is  in  his  thoughts,  still 
drive  him  to  the  contrary  side :  an  unfiur  way  which  some  men 
take  with  themselves ;  who,  because  of  the  unoonceivableness  of 
something  they  find  in  one,  throw  themselves  violently  into  the 
contrary  hypothesis,  though  altogether  as  unintelligible  to  an 
unbiassed  understanding.  This  serves  not  only  to  show  the 
weakness  and  the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge,  but  the  insignifi- 
cant triumph  of  such  sort  of  arguments  which,  drawn  from  our 
own  views,  may  satisfy  us  that  we  can  find  no  certainty  on  one 
side  of  the  question ;  but  do  not  at  aU  thereby  help  us  to  truth  by 
running  into  the  opposite  opinion,  which  on  examination  will  be 
found  clogged  with  equal  diffioultiee.  For  what  safety,  what 
advantage  to  any  one  is  it,  for  the  avoiding  the  seeming  absurdi- 
ties and,  to  him,  insurmountable  rubs  he  meets  with  in  one 
opinion,  to  take  refuge  in  the  contrary,  which  is  built  on  some- 
thing altogether  as  inexplicable,  and  as  far  remote  from  his 
comprehension  f     It  is  past  controversy,  that  we  have  in  us 
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something  that  thinks ;  oar  very  doabts  about  what  it  is  confirm 
the  certainty  of  its  being,  though  we  must  content  ourselves  in 
the  ignorance  of  what  kind  of  being  it  is :  and  it  is  as  vain  to  go 
about  to  be  soeptical  in  this,  as  it  is  unreasonable  in  most  other 
eases  to  be  poeitiye  against  the  being  of  any  thing,  because  we 
cannot  comprehend  its  nature.  For  I  would  fiftin  know,  what 
substance  exists  that  has  not  something  in  it  which  manifestly 
baffles  our  understanding's.  Other  spirits,  who  see  and  know  the 
nature  and  inward  constitution  of  things,  how  much  must  the^ 
exceed  us  in  knowledge  1  To  which  if  we  add  larger  comprehend 
sion,  which  enables  them  at  one  glance  to  see  the  connexion  and 
agreement  of  very  manj  ideas,  and  readily  supplies  to  them  the 
intermediate  proofs,  which  we,  by  single  and  slow  steps,  and  long 
poring  in  the  dark,  hardly  at  last  find  out,  and  are  often  ready 
to  forget  one  before  we  have  hunted  out  another,  we  may  guess 
at  some  part  of  the  happiness  of  superior  ranks  of  spirits,  who 
have  a  anicker  and  more  penetrating  siffht,  as  well  as  a  larger 
field  of  knowle^e.  But,  to  return  to  Uie  argument  in  hand : 
our  knowledge,  I  say,  is  not  only  limited  to  the  paucity  and  im- 
perfections of  the  ideas  we  have,  and  which  we  employ  it  about^ 
but  even  comes  short  of  that  too :  but  how  far  it  reaches,  let  us 
now  inquire. 

7.  Brnpfar  our  hnouiledg€  reaches,— ThB  affirmations  or  negv 
tions  we  make  concerning  the  ideas  we  have,  may,  as  I  have 
before  intimated  in  general,  be  reduced  to  these  four  sorts,  viz.. 
Identity,  co-existence,  relation,  uid  real  existence.  I  shall  ex- 
amine how  fS&r  our  knowledge  extends  in  each  of  these  : — 

8.  Firsi,  Our  knowledge  of  identity  and  dvemitVy  aefar  <u  our 
ideae, — First,  As  to  identity  and  diversity,  in  this  way  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  our  intuitive  knowledge  is 
as  fiir  extended  as  our  ideas  themselves :  and  there  can  be  no 
idea  in  the  mind  which  does  not  presently,  by  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge, perceive  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  be  different  from  any 
other. 

9.  Secondly.  Of  oo-e^netenoe,  a  very  little  vfoy, — Secondly,  As 
to  the  second  sort,  which  is  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
our  ideas  in  co-existence,  in  this  our  knowledge  is  very  short, 
though  in  this  consists  the  greatest  and  most  material  part  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  substances.  For  our  ideas  of  the  species 
of  substances  being,  as  I  have  showed,  nothing  but  certain  collec- 
tions of  simple  ideas  united  in  one  subject,  and  so  co-existing 
together  j — v,  ^.,  our  idea  of  "fiame  "  is  a  body  hot,  luminous, 
and  moving  upward ;  of  **  gold," a  body  heavy  to  a  certain  degree, 
yellow,  m^eable,  and  fusible.  These,  or  some  such  complex 
ideas  as  these  in  men's  minds,  do  these  two  names  of  the  different 
substances,  ''flnme**  and  ''gold,"  stand  for.  When  we  would 
know  any  thing  farther  concerning  these,  or  any  other  sort  of 
substances,  what  do  we  inquire  but  what  other  qualities  or  powers 
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these  substances  bare  or  hare  not  t  which  is  nothing  else  bnt  to 
know  what  other  simple  ideas  do  or  do  not  oo-exiat  with  thoae 
that  make  up  that  complex  idea. 

10.  Because  thse(mnexion  between  motttimpUid^ 

— ^This,  how  weighty  and  oonsiderable  a  part  soever  of  human 

science,  is  jet  very  narrow,  and  scarce  any  at  alL    The  reason 

^  whereof  is,  tiiat  uie  simple  ideas  whereof  onr  complex  ideas  of 

X  sabstances  are  made  up  are,  for  the  most  part,  snch  as  carry  with 

^  them,  in  their  own  nature,  no  yiaible  necessary  connexion  or  in- 

^  eonaistency  with  any  other  simple  ideas,  whose  oo-existence  with 

them  we  would  inform  ourselves  about 

11.  EepeaaUy  ofseoondoury  qualitiei.—Thd  ideas  that  our  com- 
^              plex  ones  of  suostanoes  are  made  up  of^  and  about  which  our 

Knowledge  concerning  substances  is  most  employed,  are  those  of 

*".'  their  secondary  quanties ;  which  depending  all  (as  has  been 

r  shown)  upon  the  primary  qualities  of  tneir  mmute  and  insensible 

;[  parts,  or,  if  not  upon  them,  upon  something  yet  more  remote 

^  from  our  comprehension,  it  is  impossible  we  should  know  which 

«  y  have  a  necessary  union  or  inconsistency  one  with  another :  for,  not 

knowing  the  root  they  spring  from,  not  knowing  what  size,  figure, 

and  texture  of  parts  they  are  on  which  depend  and  from  which 

^  result  those  qualities  which  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  it  is 

i '  impossible  we  should  know  what  other  qualities  result  from  or 

**  are  incompatible  with  the  same  constitution  of  the  insensible 

'  parts  of  gold ;  and  so,  consequently,  must  always  co-exist  witii 

J"  that  complex  idea  we  have  of  it^  or  else  are  inconsistent  with  it 

"^  12.  Becauee  all  eonnexion  bettoeen  any  secondary  andprimcay 

qualities  is  wuUseoverable. — Besides  this  ignorance  of  the  primary 

aualities  of  the  insensible  parts  of  bodies,  on  which  depend  all 
[leir  secondary  qualities,  there  is  yet  another  and  more  incurable 
part  of  ignorance,  which  sets  us  more  remote  from  a  certain 
Knowledge  of  the  coexistence  or  in-co-existence  (if  I  may  so  say) 
of  different  ideas  in  the  same  subject ;  and  that  is,  that  there  is 
no  discoverable  connexion  between  any  secondary  quality  and 
those  primaxT  qualities  that  it  depends  on. 

13.  That  the  size,  figure,  and  motion  of  one  body  should  cause 
a  change  in  the  size,  figure,  and  motion  of  another  body,  is  not 
beyond  oar  conception.  The  separation  of  the  parts  of  one  body 
upon  the  intrusion  of  another,  and  the  change  fr^m  rest  to  motion 
upon  impulse  ;  these,  and  the  like,  seem  to  us  to  have  some  con« 
nexion  one  with  another.  And  if  we  knew  these  primary  quali- 
ties of  bodies,  we  might  have  reason  to  hope  we  might  be  able  to 
Imow  a  great  deal  more  of  these  operations  of  them  one  upon 
another :  but  our  minds  not  being  able  to  discover  any  connexion 

/betwixt  these  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  and  the  sensations  that 
are  produced  in  us  by  them,  we  can  never  be  able  to  establish 
certain  and  undoubted  rules  of  the  consequence  or  co-existence 
of  any  secondary  qualities,  though  we  could  diacovec  the  aixe, 

'  ^  •  •   "V''  '  '  ', ,  *  "'\  '/     oWdbyCi^gle 
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figure,  or  motion  of  those  invisible  parts  which  immediately  pro- 
duce them.  We  are  so  far  from  Knowing  what  figure,  size,  or 
motion  of  parts  produce  a  yellow  colour,  a  sweet  taste,  or  a  sharp 
sound,  that  we  can  by  no  means  conceive  how  any  size,  figure,  or 
motion  of  any  particles  can  possibly  produce  in  us  the  idea  of 
any  colour,  taste,  or  sound  whatsoever ;  there  is  no  conceivable 
connexion  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. 

14.  In  vain  therefore  shall  we  endeavour  to  discover  by  our 
ideas  (the  only  true  way  of  certain  and  universal  knowledge) 
what  other  ideas  are  to  be  found  constantly  joined  with  that  of 
our  complex  idea  of  any  substance  :  since  we  neither  know  the 
real  constitution  of  the  minute  parte  on  which  their  qualities  do  ^  u  a  // 
depend ;  nor,  did  we  know  them,  could  we  discover  any  neces-  ^  V  i  o 
aaiy  connexion  between  them  and  any  of  the  secondary  qualities ; 
which  is  necessary  te  be  done  before  we  can  certainly  xnow  their^ 
necessary  co-existence.  So  that,  let  our  complex  idea  of  any 
species  of  substances  be  what  it  will,  we  can  nardly,  from  the 
simple  ideas  contained  in  it,  certeinly  determine  the  necessaiy 
co-existence  of  any  other  quality  whatsoever.  Our  knowledge 
in  all  these  inouiries  reaches  very  little  farther  than  our  expe- 
rience. Indeea  some  few  of  the  primaiy  qualities  have  a  neces- 
sary dependence  and  visible  connexion  one  with  another,  as  figure 
necessarily  supposes  extension,  receiving  or  commuoicatiag 
motion  by  impulse  supposes  solidity.  But  though  these  aud 
perhaps  some  others  of  our  ideas  have,  yet  there  are  so  few  of 
them  that  have,  a  visible  connexion  one  with  another,  that  we 
can  by  intuition  or  demonstration  discover  the  co-existence  of 
veiy  few  of  the  qualities  are  to  be  found  united  in  substences : 
and  we  are  left  only  to  the  assistance  of  our  senses  to  make  known 
to  us  what  qualities  they  contain.  For,  of  all  the  qualities  that 
are  co-existent  in  any  subject,  without  this  dependence  and  evi- 
dent connexion  of  their  ideas  one  with  another,  we  cannot  know 
certainly  any  two  to  co-exist  any  farther  than  experience,  by  our 
senses,  informs  us.  'Dius  though  we  see  the  yellow  colour,  and 
upon  trial  find  the  weight,  malleableness,  fusibility,  and  fixedness 
that  are  united  in  a  piece  of  gold ;  yet,  because  no  one  of  these 
ideas  has  any  evident  dependence  or  necessary  connexion  with 
the  other,  we  cannot  certeinly  know  that  where  any  four  of  these 
are  the  fifth  will  be  there  also,  how  highly  probable  soever  it 
may  be:  because  the  highest  probability  amounte  not  to  car-  ^ 
teinty ;  without  which  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge.  For  this 
co-existence  can  be  no  farther  known  than  it  is  perceived :  and 
it  cannot  be  perceived  but  either  in  particular  subjecte  by  the 
observation  of  our  senses,  or  in  general  by  the  necessary  con- 
nexion of  the  ideas  themselves. 

1 5.  Of  repagnaney  to  eo-^xistence^  larger, — Ab  to  incompatibility 
or  repugnancy  to  co-existence,  we  may  know  that  any  subject 
can  have  of  each  sort  of  primary  qualifies  but  one  particular  at 
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once ;  v,  g,<,  each  particular  eztenfiion,  figure,  number  of  partly 
motion,  excludes  all  other  of  each  kind.  The  like  also  is  certain 
of  all  sensible  ideas  peculiar  to  each  sense :  for  whatever  of  each 
kind  is  present  in  any  8ubject|>  excludes  all  other  of  that  tort ; 
V.  g.f  no  one  subject  can  have  two  smeUs  or  two  ooloora  at  the 
same  time.  To  this,  perhaps,  will  be  said,  ^Has  not  an  o^  or 
the  infusion  of  lignum  nephritioum  two  colours  at  the  same  time  1  ** 
To  which  I  answer,  that  these  bodies,  to  eyes  differently  placed, 
may  at  the  same  time  afford  different  colours:  but  I  take 
liberty  also  to  say,  that  to  eyes  differently  plaoed  it  is  difierent 
parts  of  the  object  that  reflect  the  particles  of  light :  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  the  same  part  of  the  object,  and  so  not  the  very 
same  subject,  which  at  the  same  time  appears  both  yellow  and 
azure.  For  it  is  as  impossible  that  the  very  same  particle  of  any 
body  should  at  the  same  time  differently  modify  or  reflect  the 
rays  of- light,  as  that  it  should  have  two  different  figures  and 
textures  at  the  same  time. 

16.  0/  the  eo-exisienee  of  powers,  a  very  little  way. — ^But  as  to 
the  power  of  substances  to  cnange  the  sensible  qualities  of  other 
bodies,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  our  inquiries  about  them, 
and  is  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  our  knowledffe ;  I  doubt,  aa 
to  these,  whether  our  knowledge  reaches  much  &r^er  than  our 
experience ;  or  whether  we  can  come  to  the  discovery  of  moot 
of  these  powers,  and  be  certain  that  they  are  in  any  subject^  by 
the  connexion  with  any  of  those  ideas  which  to  us  make  its 
essence.  Because  the  active  and  passive  powers  of  bodies,  and 
their  ways  of  operating,  consisting  in  a  texture  and  motion  of 
parts  which  we  cannot  bv  anv  means  come  to  discover,  it  is  bot 
in  very  few  cases  we  can  be  able  to  perceive  their  dependence  on 
or  repugnance  to  any  of  those  ideas  which  make  our  complex  (me 
of  that  sort  of  things.  I  have  here  instanced  in  the  corpusculariaa 
hypothesis,  as  that  which  is  thought  to  go  farthest  in  an  intelli- 
gible explication  of  the  qualities  of  bodies ;  and  I  fear  the  weak- 
ness of  human  understanding  is  scarce  able  to  substitute  another, 
which  will  afford  us  a  fuller  and  dearer  discovery  of  the  neeesaary 
connexion  and  co-existence  of  the  powers  which  are  to  be  ob- 
served united  in  several  sorts  of  them.  This  at  least  is  oertain, 
that  whichever  hypcrfihesis  be  dearest  and  truest  (for  ot  that  it 
is  not  my  budness  to  determine),  our  knowledge  concerning  cor- 
poreal substances  will  be  very  Httle  advanced  by  any  of  them, 
till  we  are  made  to  see  what  qualities  and  powers  of  bodies  hav 
a  ueceasaiy  connexion  or  repugnancy  one  with  another ;  whicfa, 
in  the  present  state  of  philosophy,  I  think,  we  know  but  to  a  Texy 
small  aegree :  and  I  doubt  whether,  with  those  faculties  we  have^ 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  carry  our  general  knowledge  (I  say  not 
particular  experience)  in  this  part  much  fiirther.  £xperienoe  is 
that  which  in  this  part  we  must  denend  on.  And  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  it  were  more  improveo.    We  find  the  advantages 
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■ome  men'a  generous  pains  have  this  way  brought  to  the  stock 
of  natural  knowledge.  And  if  others,  especiallj  the  philosophers 
by  fire,  who  pretend  to  it,  had  been  so  wary  in  their  observations 
and  sincere  in  their  reports  as  those  who  call  themselves  philoso^ 
phers  ought  to  have  been,  our  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here 
about  us,  and  our  insight  into  their  powers  and  operations,  had 
been  yet  much  greater. 

17.  OfBpiriUyet  ncfrrmoer. — ^If  we  are  at  a  loss  in  respect  of 
the  powers  and  operations  of  bodies,  I  think  it  is  easy  to  condude 
we  are  much  more  in  the  dark  in  reference  to  spirits,  whereof  we 
Aaturally  have  no  ideas  but  what  we  draw  from  that  of  our  own, 
by  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own  souls  within  us,  as 
hx  as  they  can  come  within  our  observation.  But  how  incon- 
siderable a  rank  the  spirits  that  inhabit  our  bodies  hold  amongst 
those  various,  and  possibly  innumerable,  kinds  of  nobler  beings  ; 
and  how  far  short  they  oome  of  the  endowments  and  perfections 
of  cherubims  and  seraphima,  and  infinite  sorts  of  spirits  above  us, 
is  what  by  a  transient  hint,  in  another  place,  I  have  ofiered  to  my 
reader's  consideration. 

la  Thirdly f  Of  other  rekoians,  UUnU  wiytotay  how  far. — ^As 
to  the  third  sort  of  our  knowledge,  viz.,  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  any  of  our  ideas  in  any  other  relation :  this,  as  it 
is  the  largest  field  of  our  knowledge,  so  it  is  hard  to  determine 
bow  far  it  may  extend :  because  the  advances  that  are  made  in 
this  part  of  knowledge  depending  on  our  sagacity  in  finding 
intermediate  ideas  that  may  show  the  relations  and  habitudes 
of  ideas,  whose  co-existence  is  not  considered,  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  tell  when  we  are  at  an  end  of  such  discoveries,  and  when 
reason  has  all  the  helps  it  is  capable  of  for  the  finding  of  proofs, 
or  examining  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  remote  ideas. 
They  that  are  ignorant  of  algebra,  cannot  imagine  the  wonders 
in  this  kind  are  to  be  done  by  it :  and  what  fiirther  improvements 
and  helps,  advantageous  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  the  sagacious 
mind  of  man  may  yet  find  out^  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Thia/ 
at  least  I  believe,  that  the  ideas  of  quantity  are  not  those  alon^ 
that  are  capable  of  demonstration  and  knowledge ;  and  that 
other,  and  perhaps  more  useful,  parts  of  contemplation  woula 
afford  us  certainty,  if  vices,  passions,  and  domineering  interest 
did  not  oppose  or  menace  sucn  eAdeavoura. 

MoralUy  capable  of  denwnttratiofk — ^The  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  infinite  in  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  whose  workman- 
ship we  are,  and  on  whom  we  depend ;  and  the  idea  of  ourselves, 
as  understanding,  rational  bein^  being  such  as  are  dear  in  us, 
would,  I  suppose,  if  duly  considered  and  pursued,  afford  such 
foundations  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  action  as  mi^ht  place  mora- 
lity amongst  the  sciences  capable  of  demonstration :  wherein  I 
doubt  not,  but  from  self-evident  proportions,  by  necessary  con- 
sequences, as  incontestable  as  those  in  mathematics^  the  measures 
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of  rigat  and  wi^ong  might  be  made  out,  to  any  one  tliat  will 
apply  himself  with  the  same  indififerenqy  and  attention  to  the 
one  as  he  does  to  the  other  of  these  sciences.  The  relation  of 
other  modes  may  certainly  be  perceived,  as  well  as  those  of 
number  and  extension :  and  I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not 
also  be  capable  of  demonstration,  if  due  methods  were  thought 
on  to  examine  or  pursue  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 
'^  Where  there  is  no  property,  there  is  no  injustice,**  is  a  proposi- 
tion as  certain  as  any  demonstration  in  Euclid :  for,  the  idea  of 
property  being  a  right  to  any  thing,  and  the  idea  to  which  the 
name  **  injustice  **  is  given  beins;  the  invasion  or  violation  of  that 
/ight ;  it  IS  evident  that  these  ideas  being  thus  established,  and 
these  names  annexed  to  them,  I  can  as  certainly  know  this  nro- 
position  to  be  true  as  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to 
two  right  ones.  Again:  ''No  government  allows  absolute 
liberty ;  *'  the  idea  of  government  being  the  establishment  of 
society  upon  certain  rules  or  laws,  which  require  conformity  to 
them  ;  and  the  idea  of  absolute  liberty  being  for  any  one  to  do 
whatever  he  pleases :  I  am  as  capable  of  being  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this  proposition  as  of  any  in  the  mathematics. 

19.  Tfpo  things  have  nuide  moral  ideas  thought  uneofoabU  of 
demonstration:  their  oomplexechiesSf  and  toant  of  sensOie  repre^ 
ientation. — ^That  which,  in  this  respect,  has  given  the  advantage 
to  the  ideas  of  quantity,  and  made  them  thought  more  capaUe 
of  certainty  and  demonstration,  is, 

First,  That  they  can  be  set  aown  and  represented  by  sensible 
marks,  which  have  a  greater  and  nearer  correspondence  with 
them  than  any  words  or  sounds  whatsoever.  Diagrams  drawn 
on  paper  are  copies  of  the  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  liable  to 
the  uncertainty  that  words  carry  in  their  signification.  An 
angle,  circle,  or  souare,  drawn  in  lines,  lies  open  to  the  view,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken:  it  remains  unchangeable,  and  may  at 
leisure  be  considered  and  examined,  and  toe  demonstration  be 
'  revised,  and  all  the  parte  of  it  may  be  gone  over  more  than 
once,  without  any  danger  of  the  least  change  in  the  ideas.  This 
cannot  be  thus  done  in  moral  ideas :  we  have  no  sensible  marks 
that  resemble  them,  whereby  we  can  set  them  down :  we  have 
nothing  but  words  to  express  them  by ;  which  though,  when 
written,  they  remain  the  same,  yet  the  ideas  they  stend  for  may 
change  in  the  same  man  ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  are  not 
dififereut  in  different  persons. 

Secondly,  Another  thing  that  makes  the  greater  difficulty  in 
ethics  is,  that  moral  ideas  are  commonly  more  complex  than 
those  of  the  figures  ordinarily  considered  in  mathematics.  From 
whence  these  two  inconveniences  follow :  First,  that  their  names 
are  of  more  uncertain  signification ;  the  precise  collection  of 
simple  ideas  they  stand  for  not  being  so  easily  agreed  on,  and 
so  the  sign  that  is  used  for  them  in  communication  alwavs  aod 
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in  thinking  often,  does  not  steadily  oariy  with  it  the  same  idea 
Upon  which  the  same  disorder,  confusion,  and  error  follows  as 
would  if  a  man,  going  to  demonstrate  something  of  an  heptagon, 
should,  in  the  diagram  he  took  to  do  it^  leave  out  one  of  the 
angles,  or  by  oyersight  make  the  figure  with  one  angle  more 
th^  the  name  ordinarily  imported,  or  he  intended  it  should 
when  at  first  he  thought  ot  his  demonstration.  This  often 
happens,  and  is  hardly  avoidable  in  very  complex  moral  ideas, 
where,  the  same  name  being  retained,  one  angle,  i,  e.,  one  simple 
idea,  is  left  out  or  put  in  in  the  complex  one  (still  called  by  the 
same  name)  more  at  one  time  than  another.  Secondly,  From 
the  complexedness  of  these  moral  ideas  there  follows  another 
inconvenience^  viz.,  that  the  mind  cannot  easily  retain  those  pre* 
cise  combinations  so  exactly  and  perfectly  as  is  necessary  in  the 
examination  of  the  habitudes  and  correspondencies,  agreements 
or  disagreements,  of  several  of  them  one  with  another ;  especially 
where  it  is  to  be  judged  of  by  long  deductions,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  several  other  complex  ideas,  to  show  the  agreement  or 
disaffreement  of  two  remote  ones. 

The  great  help  against  this  ^hich  mathematicians  find  in  dia- 
grams and  figures,  which  remain  unalterable  in  their  draughts,  is 
very  apparent ;  and  the  memory  would  often  have  great  diffi- 
culty otherwise  to  retain  them  so  exactly,  whilst  the  mind  went 
over  the  parts  of  them,  step  by  step,  to  examine  their  several 
correspondencies.  And  though,  in  casting  up  a  long  sum,  either 
in  addition,  multiplication,  or  division,  every  part  be  only  a  pro- 
gression of  the  mind  taking  a  view  of  its  own  ideas  and  considering 
iheir  agreement  or  disagreement^  and  the  resolution  of  the  ques- 
tion be  nothing  but  the  result  of  the  whole,  made  up  of  such 
particulars  whereof  the  mind  has  a  clear  perception ;  yet  without 
setting  down  the  several  parts  by  marks  whose  precise  si^ifica- 
tions  are  known,  and  by  marks  that  last  and  remain  m  view 
when  the  memory  had  let  them  go,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  carry  so  many  dififerent  ideas  in  mind,  without  confounding  or 
letting  slip  some  parts  of  the  reckoning,  and  thereby  making  all 
our  reasonings  about  it  useless.  In  which  case,  the  cyphers  or 
marks  help  not  the  mind  at  all  to  perceive  the  agreement  of  any 
two  or  more  numbers,  their  equalities  or  proportions :  that  the 
mind  has  only  by  intuition  of  its  own  ideas  of  the  numbers  them- 
selves. But  the  numerical  characters  are  helps  to  the  memory 
to  record  and  retain  the  several  ideas  about  which  the  demonstra- 
tion is  made,  whereby  a  man  may  know  how  far  his  intuitive 
knowledge  in  surveying  several  of  the  particulars  has  proceeded  ; 
that  so  he  may,  without  confusion,  go  on  to  what  is  yet  unknown, 
and,  at  last,  have  in  one  view  before  him  the  result  of  all  his 
perceptions  and  reasonings. 

20.  Bemedies  of  those  aiMeuUies, — One  part  of  these  disadvan- 
tages in  moral  ideas,  which  has  made  them  oe  thought  not  capable 
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of  demonstration,  may  in  a  good  maMiure  be  remedied  by  defini- 
tions, setting  down  that  coUeotion  of  simple  ideas  which  every 
term  shall  stand  ior,  and  then  using  the  terms  steadily  and  cott- 
stantly  for  that  precise  ooUeotion.  And  what  methods  algebra^ 
or  sometbioff  of  that  kind,  may  hereafter  snggeoA^  to  remove  the 
other  difficiutiesi  is  not  easy  to  foretelL  Ccmfident  I  am,  that  it 
men  would  in  the  same  method,  and  with  the  same  indifierency, 
search  after  moral  as  they  do  mathematical  truth%  they  wouki 
find  them  to  have  a  stronger  connexion  one  with  another,  and  a 
more  necessary  consequence  from  oar  clear  and  distinct  ideaa, 
and  to  come  nearer  perfect  demonstration,  than  is  conunonly 
imagined.  Bat  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  whilst  the 
desire  of  esteem,  riches,  or  power  makes  men  espouse  the  well- 
endowed  opinions  in  fiwhion,  and  then  seek  arguments  either  to 
make  good  their  beauty,  or  Tarnish  oyer  and  cover  thdr 
deformity :  nothing  being  so  beautiftd  to  the  eye  as  trutli  is  to 
the  mind,  nothing  so  deformed  and  irreooncileable  to  the  undez^ 
standing  as  a  lie.  For,  though  many  a  man  can  with  satisfaction 
enough  own  a  no-very-handsome  wife  in  his  bosom,  yet  who  ia 
bold  enough  openly  to  avow  that  he  has  espoused  a  falsehood, 
and  received  into  his  bresat  so  ugly  a  thing  as  a  lie  t  Whilst 
the  parties  of  men  cram  their  tenets  down  all  men's  throats 
whom  they  can  get  into  their  power,  without  peroiitting  them  to 
examine  their  truth  or  falsehood ;  and  will  not  let  truth  have 
fisiir  play  in  the  world,  nor  men  the  liberty  to  search  after  it ; 
what  improvements  can  be  expected  of  this  kind  1  what  greater 
light  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  moral  sciences  t  The  su^ect  part 
of  mankind,  in  most  places,  might,  instead  thereof,  with  Egyptian 
bondage,  expect  Egyptian  darkness,  were  not  the  candle  of  the 
Lord  set  up  by  himself  in  men's  minds,  which  it  is  impossible  for 
the  breath  or  power  of  man  wholly  to  extinguish. 

SI.  Fourthly,  Of  real  esittenoe.  We  have  an  nmnnvs  inow' 
ledge  of  our  own,  dsmoksxiutivb  o/GocTs,  ssksixivb  ofeomefnp 
other  thingif, — ^As  to  the  fourth  sort  of  our  knowledge,  viz.,  of  the 
real  actual  existence  of  things,  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  our  own  existence ;  a  demonstratiTe  knowledge  of  the  exia^ 
enoe  of  a  Qod ;  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  eke,  we  have  no 
other  but  a  sensitive  knowledge,  which  extends  not  beyond  the 
objects  present  to  our  senses, 

22.  Our  ignorance  greai, — Our  knowledge  being  so  narrow^  as 
I  have  showed,  it  wUl,  perhaps^  give  us  some  light  into  the  present 
state  of  our  minds,  if  we  look  a  little  into  the  dark  side,  and  take 
a  view  of  our  ignorance :  which,  being  infiniteW  larger  than  ouf 
knowledge,  may  serve  much  to  the  (^uietiing  of  disputes  and  im- 
provement of  useful  knowledge,  i^  discovering  how  fkr  we  h&ve 
dear  and  distinct  ideas,  we  confine  our  thoughts  within  the  conr 
templation  of  those  things  that  are  within  the  reach  of  our 
undentandings,  and  ]ai)n<£.iu)1i  out  into  thataby«i.Qf  darkucsa 
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(where  we  have  not  eyes  to  see,  nor  fecultiea  to  pevcehre  any 
tbingX  0^  o^  ^  preemption  that  nothing  is  beyond  onr  com- 
prehension. But  to  be  satisfied  of  the  folly  of  sndi  a  eonceit,  we 
need  not  go  far.  He  that  knows  any  thing,  knows  this  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  need  not  seek  long  for  instances  of  his  igno- 
rance»  The  meanest  and  most  obvious  things  that  come  in  our 
way  have  dark  sides,  that  the  quickest  sight  cannot  penetrate 
iota  The  clearest  and  most  enlarged  understandings  of  think- 
ing me&  find  theraselves  puzzled  and  at  a  loss  in  every  particle 
of  matter.  We  shall  the  less  wonder  to  find  it  so  when  we 
consider  the  caneee  of  our  ignorance,  which,  from  what  has  been 
said,  I  suppose,  will  be  found  to  be  chiefly  these  three : 

FiBBTr  Want  of  ideas. 

SboohdIiT,  Want  of  a  discoverable  connexion  between  the 
ideas  we  hanrev 

Thirdlt,  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 

513.  Firstf  On$  oatue  of  it,  want  of  ideas,  either  such  cu  we  have 
no  eoneeptUm  of — Fibct,  There  are  some  things,  and  those  not  a 
few,  that  we  are  igpiorant  of  for  want  of  ideas. 

First,  All  the  simple  ideas  we  have  are  confined  (as  I  have 
shown)  to-  those  we  receive  from  corporeal  objects  by  sensation, 
and  from,  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  as  the  objects  of 
reflection.  But  how  much  these  few  and  narrow  inlets  are  dis- 
proportionate to  the  vast  whole  extent  of  all  beings,  will  not  be 
hard  to  persuade  those  who  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  their 
span  the  measure  of  all  things.  What  other  simple  ideas  it  is 
possible  the  oreatnres  in  other  parts  of  the  universe  may  have  by 
the  assistance  of  senses  and  fiiculties  more  or  perfecter  than  we 
have,  or  different  from  ours,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine ;  but  to 
say  or  think  there  are  no  such  because  we  conceive  nothing  of 
them,  is  no  better  an  argument  than  if  a  blind  man  should  be 
positive  in  it,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sight  and  colours 
oecaase  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  any  such  thing,  nor  could 
by  any  means  frame  to  himself  any  notions  about  seeing.  The 
ignorance  and  darkness  that  is  in  us  no  more  hinders  nor  con* 
&ies  the  knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  blindness  of  a 
mole  \a  an  argument  aeainst  the  quicksightedness  of  an  eagle. 
He  that  will  consider  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  will  find  reason  to  think  it  was  not 
all  laid  oat  upon  so  inconsiderable,  mean,  and  impotent  a  creature 
as  he  will  find  man  to  be,  who,  in  all  probability,  is  one  of  the 
lowoft  of  aU  intellectual  beinga  What  faculties  therefore  other 
species  of  creatures  have  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and  inmost 
constitutions  of  things^  what  ideas  they  may  receive  of  them  far 
different  from  ours,  we  know  not.  This  we  know  and  certainly 
find,  that  we  w«int  severtd  other  views  of  Ihem  besides  those  we 
have,  to  make  discoveries  of  them  more  perfect  And  we  may 
be  convinced  t^t  the  ideas  we  can  attain  to  by  our  Acuities  are 
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very  diJBproportioDate  to  things  themselves,  when  a  positive, 
clear,  distinct  one  of  substance  itself,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  rest,  is  concealed  from  us.  But  want  of  ideas  of  this  kind, 
being  a  part  as  well  as  cause  of  our  ignorance,  cannot  be  described. 
Only  this,  I  think,  I  may  confidently  say  of  it,  that  the  intellec- 
tual and  sensible  world  are  in  this  perfectly  alike — ^that  that  part 
which  we  see  of  either  of  them  holds  no  proportion  with  what 
we  see  not ;  and  whatsoever  we  can  reach  with  our  eyes  or  our 
thoughts  of  either  of  them,  is  but  a  point,  almost  nothing,  in 
comparison  of  the  rest. 

24.  Or  want  of  itich  ideas  a$  particularly  tpe  have  not,  becauee 
of  their  remoteness. — Secondly,  Another  great  cause  of  ignorance 
is  the  want  of  ideas  we  are  capable  of.  As  the  want  of  ideas 
which  our  faculties  are  not  able  to  give  us  shuts  us  wholly  from 
those  views  of  thinss  which  it  is  reasonable  to  think  other  beings, 
perfecter  than  we,  have,  of  which  we  know  nothing ;  so  the  want 
of  ideas  I  now  speak  of  keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  things  we  con- 
ceive capable  of  being  known  to  us.  Bulk,  figure^  and  motion, 
we  have  ideas  of.  Bui  thou^^h  we  are  not  without  ideas  of  these 
primary  qualities  of  bodies  m  general,  yet  not  knowing  what  is 
the  particular  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
bodies  of  the  universe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  several  powers, 

/  e£Bcacies,  and  ways  of  operation,  whereby  the  effects  which  we 
daily  see  are  produced.  These  are  hid  from  us  in  some  things  by 
being  too  remote ;  and,  in  others,  by  being  too  minute.  When 
we  consider  the  vast  distance  of  the  known  and  visible  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  reasons  we  have  to  think  that  wnat  lies 
within  our  ken  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  immense  universe,  we 
shall  then  discover  a  huge  abyss  of  ignorance.  What  are  the 
particular  fabrics  of  the  great  masses  of  matter  which  make  up 
the  whole  stupendous  frame  of  corporeal  beings,  how  far  they 
are  extended,  what  is  their  motion,  and  how  continued  or  com- 
municated, and  what  influence  they  have  one  upon  another,  are 
contemplations  that,  at  first  glimpse,  our  thoughts  lose  them- 
selves m.  If  we  narrow  our  contemplation,  and  confine  our 
thoughts  to  this  little  canton,  I  mean  this  system  of  our  sun,  and 
the  grosser  masses  of  matter  that  visibly  move  about  it^  what 
several  sorts  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  intellectual  corporeal 
beings,  infinitely  different  from  those  of  our  little  spot  of  earth, 
may  there  probably  be  in  the  other  planets,  to  Uie  knowledge  of 
which,  even  of  their  outward  fiffures  and  parts,  we  can  no  way 
attain  whilst  we  are  confined  to  this  earth,  there  beins  no  natural 
means,  either  by  sensation  or  reflection,  to  convey  uieir  certain 
ideas  into  our  minds  1  They  are  out  of  the  reach  of  those  inlets 
of  all  our  knowledge ;  and  what  sorts  of  fumitm^  and  inhabitants 
those  mansions  contain  in  them,  we  cannot  so  much  as  guess, 
much  less  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  them. 

25.  Or  because  of  their  minuteness, — If  a  great,  nay,  far  the 
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{greatest  part  of  the  several  ranks  of  bodies  in  the  uniyerse  escape  ^ 
our  notice  by  their  remoteness,  there  are  others  that  ai*e  no  less 
concealed  from  us  by  their  minuteness.  These  insensible  cor- 
puscles being  the  active  parts  of  matter  and  the  great  instruments 
of  nature,  on  which  depend  not  only  all  their  secondary  qualities, 
but  also  most  of  their  natural  operations,  our  want  of  precise 
distinct  ideas  of  their  primary  qualities  keeps  us  in  an  incurable 
ignorance  of  what  we  desire  to  know  about  them.  I  doubt  not  ^ 
but  if  we  could  discover  the  figure,  size,  texture,  and  motion  of 
the  minute  constituent  parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we  should  know 
without  trial  several  of  their  operations  one  upon  another,  as  we 
do  now  the  properties  of  a  square  or  a  triangle.  Did  we  know 
the  mechanical  affections  of  the  particles  of  rhubarb,  hemlock, 
opium,  and  a  man,  as  a  watchmaker  does  those  of  a  watch, 
whereoy  it  performs  its  operations,  and  of  a  file,  which,  by  rub- 
bing on  thenr,  will  alter  the  figure  of  any  of  the  wheels,  we  should 
be  able  to  teU  beforehand  that  rhubarb  will  purge,  hemlock  kill, 
and  opium  make  a  man  sleep,  as  well  as  a  watchmaker  can,  that 
a  little  piece  of  paper  laid  on  the  balance  will  keep  the  watch 
from  going  till  it  be  removed ;  or  that  some  small  part  of  it  beine 
rubbed  by  a  file,  the  machine  woidd  quite  lose  its  motion,  and 
the  watch  go  no  more.  The  dissolving  of  silver  in  ctquafortisy 
and  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  not  vice  versd^  would  be  then  perhaps 
no  more  difficult  to  know,  than  it  is  to  a  smith  to  understand 
why  the  turning  of  one  key  will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turning 
of  another.  But  whilst  we  are  destitute  of  senses  acute  enough 
to  discover  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of 
their  mechanical  affections,  we  must  be  content  to  be  iffnoraut  of 
their  properties  and  ways  of  operation ;  nor  can  we  be  assured 
about  them  any  farther  than  some  few  trials  we  make  are  able 
to  reach.  But  whether  they  will  succeed  a^ain  another  time,  we 
cannot  be  certain.  This  hinders  our  certam  knowledge  of  uni- 
versal truths  concerning  natural  bodies,  and  our  reason  caniea 
us  herein  very  little  beyond  particular  matter  of  fact. 

26.  Hence  no  science  of  hodrn. — And  therefore  I  am  apt  to 
doubt,  that  how  far  soever  human  industry  may  advance  useful 
and  experimental  philosophy  in  physical  things,  scientifical  will 
still  be  out  of  our  reach ;  because  we  want  perfect  and  adequate 
ideas  of  those  very  bodies  which  are  nearest  to  us,  and  most 
under  our  command.  Those  which  we  have  ranked  into  classes 
under  names,  and  we  think  ourselves  best  acquainted  with,  we 
have  but  very  imperfect  and  incomplete  ideas  o£  Distinct  ideas 
of  the  several  sorts  of  bodies  that  fall  under  the  examination  of 
our  senses  perhaps  we  may  have ;  but  adequate  ideas,  I  suspect, 
we  have  not  of  any  one  amongst  them.  And  though  the  former 
of  these  will  serve  us  for  common  use  and  discourse  ;  yet  whilst 
we  want  the  latter,  we  are  not  capable  of  scientifical  knowledge, 
iior  shall  ever  be  able  to  discover  geuetdl  instruative,  unqueft- 
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tionable  tmtbB  coneeroin^  them.  Certainty  «&d  demoostratiaa 
re  things  we  moat  not,  in  these  matten,  pretend  to.  By  the 
olour,  ngore,  taste,  and  smell,  and  other  seBsihIe  qnalitiee,  we 
have  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  sa^e  and  hemlook,  as  we 
have  of  a  eircle  and  a  triangle ;  bnt  having  no  ideas  of  the  pap- 
ticular  primary  aoalities  of  the  minnte  parts  of  either  of  these 
plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which  we  would  apply  them  to,  we 
cannot  tell  what  effects  they  will  produoe ;  nor  whe&  we  see 
those  effects  can  we  so  much  as  guess,  much  less  know,  their 
manner  of  production.  Thus,  having  no  ideas  of  the  particmlar 
mechanical  affections  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  that  are 
within  our  view  and  reach,  we  are  ignorant  of  their  constitu- 
tions, powers,  and  operations;  and  of  bodies  more  remote  we 
are  yet  more  ignorant,  not  knowing  so  mudi  as  their  very 
outward  shapes,  or  the  sensible  and  grosser  parts  of  their  oon- 
stitutions. 

27.  Much  les$  cfipiriU. — This,  at  first  sight,  will  show  us  how 
disproportionate  our  knowledge  is  to  the  whole  extent  evon  of 
material  beings ;  to  which  if  we  add  the  consideration  of  that 
infinite  number  of  spirits  that  may  be,  and  probably  are,  which 
are  yet  more  remote  from  our  knowledge,  whereof  we  have  no 
cognizance,  nor  can  frame  to  ourselves  any  distinct  ideas  of  their 
several  ranks  and  sorts,  we  shall  find  this  cause  of  ignorance  con- 
ceal from  us,  in  an  impenetrable  obscurity,  ahnost  the  whole 
intellectual  world ;  '  a  greater,  certainly,  and  more  beautiful 
world  than  the  material  For,  bating  some  very  few,  and  those, 
if  I  may  so  call  them, ''  superfidal,**  ideas  of  spirit,  which  bj 
reflection  we  get  of  our  own,  and  from  thence  the  best  we  can 
collect  of  the  Father  of  all  spirits,  the  eternal  independent 
author  of  them  and  us  and  all  things,  we  have  no  certam  infor- 
mation so  much  as  of  the  existence  of  other  spirits  but  bj 
revelation.  Angels  of  all  sorts  are  naturally  beyond  our  dis- 
covery ;  and  all  those  intelligences  whereof  it  is  likely  there  are 
more  orders  than  of  corporeal  substances,  are  things  whereof 
our  natural  faculties  ^ve  us  no  certain  account  at  alL  That 
there  are  minds  and  thmking  beings  in  other  men,  as  well  as 
himself,  every  man  hss  a  reason,  from  their  words  and  actions, 
to  be  satisfied ;  and  the  knowledge  <^  his  own  mind  cannot  suffer 
a  man  that  considers  to  be  ignorant  that  there  is  a  OKkL  But 
that  there  are  degrees  of  spiritual  beings  between  us  and  the 
great  Qod,  who  is  there  that  by  his  own  search  and  ability  can 
come  to  know  T  Much  less  have  we  distinct  ideas  of  their 
different  natures,  conditions,  states,  powers,  and  several  consti- 
tutions, wherein  they  agree  or  differ  from  one  another  and  from 
ua  And  therefore,  in  what  concerns  their  different  species  and 
properties,  we  are  under  an  absolute  ignorance. 

5^.  SeoondLyy  Want  of  a  discov&rahU  ccmnexion  between  ideas 
ve  Aai^^Seoondly,  What  a  small  port  of  the  substantial  beinga 
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thfti  ai^  in  i1i«  niuTdne  the  want  of  ideas  leaves  open  to  onr 
knowledge,  we  hare  seen.  In  the  next  plaoe,  another  cause  of 
ignoranoe  of  no  less  moment  is  a  want  of  a  disooverable  con- 
nexion between  those  ideas  whieh  we  have.  For  whereyer  we 
want  that,  we  are  uttefly  uncapable  of  nniversal  and  certain 
knowledge ;  and  are,  as  in  the  former  ease,  left  only  to  observa^ 
tion  and  experiment ;  which  how  narrow  and  confined  it  is,  how 
tar  from  general  knowledge,  we  need  not  be  told.  I  shall  give 
some  few  instances  of  this  cause  of  our  ignorance,  and  so  leave 
it  It  IS  evident  that  the  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  several 
bodies  about  us,  produoe  in  us  sevend  sensations,  as  of  colours, 
sounds,  taste,  smell,  pleasure,  and  pain,  ftc  These  mechanical 
affections  of  bodies  having  no  affinity  at  all  with  those  ideas  they 
produoe  in  us,  (there  beintf  no  conceivable  connexion  between 
any  impulse  of  any  sort  of  body,  and  any  perception  of  a  colour 
or  smell  which  we  find  in  our  minds,")  we  can  have  no  distinct 
knowledge  of  such  operations  beyond  our  experience ;  and  can 
reason  no  otherwise  about  them  than  as  effects  produced  by  the 
appointment  of  an  infinitely  wise  Asent  which  perfectly  surpass 
our  comprehensions.  As  the  ideas  of  sensible  secondary  qualities 
whieh  we  have  hi  our  miuds,  can  by  us  be  no  way  deduced  from 
bodily  causes,  nor  any  correspondence  or  connexion  be  found 
between  them  and  those  primary  qualities  which  experience  /^ 
shows  us  produce  them  in  us ;  so,  on  me  other  side,  the  operation 
of  our  minds  upon  our  bodies  is  as  unconceivable.  How  any 
thought  should  produoe  a  motion  in  body,  is  as  remote  from  the 
nature  of  our  ideas,  as  how  any  body  should  produce  any  thought 
in  the  mind.  That  it  is  so,  if  experienoe  did  not  convince  us, 
the  consideration  of  the  things  themselves  would  never  be 
able  in  the  least  to  diBOover  to  us.  These  and  the  like, 
though  they  have  a  constant  and  regular  connexion  in  the 
o^inary  course  of  things ;  yet  that  connexion  being  not  dis- 
ooverable in  the  ideas  themselves,  which  appearing  to  have  no 
necessary  dependence  one  on  another,  we  can  attribute  their 
connexion  to  nothing  else  but  the  arbitrary  determination  of 
that  idl-wise  Agent  who  has  made  them  to  be,  and  to  operate 
as  they  do,  in  a  way  wholly  above  our  weak  understandings 
to  conceive. 

S9.  IfMancei. — ^In  some  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain  rela- 
tions, habitades,  and  connexions  so  visibly  included  in  the 
nature  of  the  ideas  themselves,  that  we  cannot  conceive  them 
separable  from  them  by  any  power  whatsoever.  And  in  these 
OBdy  we  are  capable  of  certain  and  universal  knowledge.  Thus 
the  idea  of  a  right-lined  triangle  necessarily  carries  with  it  an 
equality  of  its  angles  to  two  right  onea  Nor  can  we  conceive 
this  relation,  this  connexion  of  these  two  ideas,  to  be  poMibly 
mutable,  or  to  depend  on  any  arbitrary  power,  which  of  choice 
made  it  thus,  or  could  make  it  otherwise.    But  the  coherence 
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and  continuity  of  the  parts  of  matter,  the  production  of  i 
tion  in  us  of  colours  and  sounds,  kc^  by  impulse  and  motion,  nay 
the  original  rules  and  communication  ot  motion,  being  such 
wherein  we  can  discover  no  natural  connexion  with  any  ideas 
we  have,  we  cannot  but  ascribe  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and 
good  pleasure  of  the  wise  Architect.  I  need  not,  I  think,  here 
mention  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  future  state  of  this 
globe  of  earth,  and  such  other  thinffs  which  are  by  every  one 
acknowledged  to  depend  wholly  on  the  determination  of  a  free 
agent.  The  things  that,  as  &r  as  our  observation  reaches,  we 
^  constantly  find  to  proceed  regularly,  we  may  conclude  do  act  by 
a  law  set  them ;  but  yet  by  a  law  that  we  know  not ;  whereby, 
though  causes  work  steadily,  and  effects  constantly  flow  fhuoi 
them,  yet  their  connexions  and  dependences  being  not  discover- 
able in  our  ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experimental  knowledge 
\^  of  them.  From  all  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  a  darkness 
we  are  involved  in,  how  little  it  is  of  being,  and  the  things  that 
are,  that  we  are  capable  to  know.  And  therefore  we  shall  do 
no  injury  to  our  knowledge  when  we  modestly  think  with  our- 
selves, that  we  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  comprehend  the 
whole  nature  of  the  universe  and  all  Sie  things  contained  in  it, 
that  we  are  not  capable  of  a  philosophical  Imowledge  of  the 
bodies  that  are  about  us,  and  make  a  part  of  us :  concerning 
their  secondary  qualities,  powers,  and  operations,  we  can  have  no 
universal  certainty.  Several  effects  come  every  day  within  the 
notice  of  our  senses,  of  which  we  have  so  far  sensitive  knowledge ; 
but  the  causes,  manner,  and  certainty  of  their  production,  for  ue 
two  foregoing  reasons,  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of.  In 
these  we  can  go  no  farther  than  particular  experience  informs 
us  of  matter  of  fact,  and  by  analoffy  to  guess  what  effects  the 
like  bodies  are,  upon  other  trials,  like  to  produce.  But  as  to  a 
perfect  science  of  natural  bodies  ^not  to  mention  spiritual 
/  beings),  we  are,  I  think,  so  fiir  from  beinc  capable  of  any  suclx 
-^    tiling,  that  I  conclude  it  lost  labour  to  seek  after  it. 

30.  Thirdly,  Want  of  tracmg  our  idecu, — Thirdly,  Where  we 
have  adequate  ideas,  and  where  there  is  a  certain  andidiscover- 
able  connexion  between  them,  yet  we  are  often  ignorant  for  want 
of  tracing  those  ideas  which  we  have  or  may  have  ;  and  for  want 
of  finding  out  those  intermediate  ideas  which  may  show  us  what 
habitude  of  agreement  or  disagreement  they  have  one  with 
another.  And  thus  many  are  i^orant  of  mathematical  truths, 
not  out  of  any  imperfection  of  Qieir  faculties,  or  uncertainty  in 
the  things  themselves ;  but  for  want  of  application  in  acquiring, 
examining,  and  by  due  ways  comparing  those  ideas.  That  which 
has  most  contributed  to  hinder  tne  due  tracing  of  our  ideas,  and 
finding  out  their  relations  and  agreements  or  disagreements  one 
with  another  has  been,  I  suppose,  the  ill  use  of  words.  It  is  ioft- 
possible  that  men  should  ever  truly  seek,  or  certainly  discover^ 
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the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  themselves,  whilst  their 
thou^ts  flutter  about,  or  stick  only  in  sounds  of  doubtful  and 
uncertain  significations.  Mathematicians,  abstracting  their 
thoughts  from  names,  and  accustoming  themselves  to  set  before 
their  minds  the  ideas  themselves  that  they  would  consider,  and 
not  sounds  instead  of  them,  have  avoided  thereby  a  great  part  of 
that  perplexity,  puddering,  and  confusion,  which  has  so  much 
hindered  men^  progress  in  other  parts  of  knowledge.  For  whilst 
they  stick  in  words  of  undetermined  and  uncertain  signification, 
they  are  unable  to  distinguish  true  from  fake,  certain  from 
probable,  consistent  from  inconsistent,  in  their  own  opinions. 
T\n»  having  been  the  fate  or  misfoilune  of  a  great  part  of  the 
men  of  letters,  the  increase  brought  into  the  stock  of  real  know- 
ledge has  been  very  little  in  proportion  to  the  schools,  disputes, 
and  writings,  the  world  has  been  filled  with ;  whilst  students, 
being  lost  in  the  great  wood  of  words,  knew  not  whereabout  they 
were,  how  far  their  discoveries  were  advanced,  or  what  was 
wanting  in  their  own  or  the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  Had 
men,  in  the  discoveries  of  the  material,  done  as  they  have  in 
those  of  the  intellectual,  world,  involved  all  in  the  obscurity  of 
uncertain  and  doubtful  ways  of  talking,  volumes  writ  of  naviga- 
tion and  voyages,  theories  and  stories  of  zones  and  tides  multi- 
plied and  disputed,  nay,  ships  built  and  fleets  set  out,  would  never 
have  taught  us  the  way  beyond  the  line ;  and  the  antipodes  would 
be  still  as  much  unknown  as  when  it  was  declared  heresy  to  hold 
there  were  any.  But  having  spoken  suflicientlv  of  words,  and 
the  ill  or  careless  use  that  is  commonly  made  of  them,  I  shall  not 
say  any  thing  more  of  it  here. 

31.  Extent  in  respect  of  universality. — Hitherto  we  have  exa- 
mined the  extent  or  our  knowledge  in  respect  of  the  several  sorts 
of  beings  that  are.  There  is  another  extent  of  it  in  respect  of 
universality  which  will  also  deserve  to  be  considered :  and  in  this 
regard  our  knowledge  follows  the  nature  of  our  ideas.  If  the 
ideas  are  abstract,  whose  agreement  or  disagreement  we  perceive, 
our  knowledge  is  universal  For  what  is  known  of  such  general 
ideas  will  be  true  of  every  particular  thing  in  whom  that  essence, 
i.  e.,  that  abstract  idea,  is  to  be  found  :  and  what  is  once  known 
of  such  ideas  will  be  perpetually  and  for  ever  true.  So  that,  as 
to  all  general  knowledge,  we  must  search  and  find  it  only  in  our 
own  minds,  and  it  is  only  the  examining;  of  our  own  ideas  that 
fumisheth  us  with  that.  Truths  belongmg  to  essences  of  things 
(that  is,  to  abstract  ideas)  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found  out  by 
the  contemplation  only  of  those  essences,  as  the  existence  of 
things  is  to  De  known  only  from  experience.  But  having  more 
to  say  of  this  in  the  chapters  where  I  shall  speak  of  genend  and 
real  knowledge,  this  may  here  suffice  as  to  the  universality  of 
our  knowledge  in  general 
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Ao&nriT  that  assertion  of  Mr.  Locke,  **  That  possibly  we  shatl  nerer 
be  able  to  know  whether  any  material  beings  think  or  not,"  frc,  th« 
Bishop  of  Worcester  argues  thus :  "  If  this  be  tme,  then,  for  all  thu 
we  can  know  hj  oar  ideas  of  matter  and  thinkin|;,  matter  maj  have  a 
power  of  thinlung ;  and  if  this  hold,  tiien  it  is  impossible  to  prore  a 
spiritual  snbstance  in  ns  from  the  idea  of  thmking:  for  how  can  we 
be  assured  by  our  ideas,  that  God  hath  not  given  such  a  power  of 
thinking  to  matter  so  disposed  as  our  bodies  are  ?  especiaUj  since  it  is 
said,  *  that  in  respect  of  our  notions,  it  is  not  much  more  remote  from 
our  comprehension  to  conceive,  that  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  superadd 
to  our  idea  of  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  than  that  he  should  superadd 
to  it  another  substance  with  a  facnlty  of  thinking.'  *  Whoever  asserts 
this,  can  never  prove  a  spiritual  substance  in  as  from  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  because  he  cannot  know  from  the  idea  of  matter  and  think- 
ing, that  matter  so  disposed  cannot  think ;  and  he  cannot  be  certain 
that  G^od  hath  not  framed  the  matter  of  oar  bodies  so  as  to  bo 
capable  of  it." 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  answers  thus  tf  "  Here  your  lordship  axgaei, 
that,  upon  my  principles,  *  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
substance  in  us.*  To  which  give  ine  leave,  with  submission,  to  say, 
that  I  think  it  may  be  proved  from  my  principles,  and  I  think  I  have 
done  it ;  and  the  proof  in  my  book  stands  thus :  First,  We  experi- 
ment in  ourselves  thinking.  The  idea  of  this  action  or  mode  of 
thinking  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  self-subsistence,  and  therefore 
has  a  necessary  connexion  vnth  a  support  or  subject  of  inhesion :  the 
idea  of  that  support  is  what  we  call  *  substance;'  and  so  from  thinking 
experimented  in  us,  we  have  a  proof  of  a  thinking  substance  in  us, 
which  in  my  sense  is  a  spirit.  Against  this  jrour  lordship  will  aigne, 
that  by  what  I  have  said  of  the  possibility  that  God  may,  if  he  pleases, 
superadd  to  matter  a  fibculty  of  thinking,  it  can  never  be  proved  thai 
there  is  a  spiritual  substance  in  us,  because  upon  that  supposition  it  is 
possible  it  may  be  a  material  substance  that  thinks  in  us.  I  grant  it| 
but  add,  that  the  general  idea  of  substance  being  the  same  every  where» 
the  modification  of  thinking,  or  the  power  of  thinking  joined  to  it, 
makes  it  a  spirit,  without  considering  what  other  modifications  it  has, 
as  whether  it  has  the  modification  of  solidity  or  no.  As  on  the  other 
side,  snbstance,  that  has  the  modification  of  solidity.  Is  matter,  whether 
it  has  the  modification  of  thinking  or  no.  And  therefore  if  your  lord- 
ship means  by  a '  spiritual,'  an  immaterial  substance,  I  grant  I  have 
not  proved,  nor  upon  my  principles  can  it  be  proved  (yotir  lordship 
meaning,  as  I  think  you  do,  demonstratively  proved^,  that  there  is  an 
immaterial  substance  in  as  that  thinks.  Though  I  presume,  what  I 
have  said  about  the  supposition  of  a  system  of  matter];  thirnkjug 
(which  there  demonstrates  that  God  is  immaterial)  will  prove  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  that  the  thinking  substance  in  as  is  imaia* 
teriaL    But  your  lordship  thinks  not  probability  enough;  and  by 

*  Ewaj  of  Humui  Undentandlng,  book  i^.  eha|k  Ui.  Net.  6. 
f  rn  his  First  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  pp.  64,  65,  Ac 
t  £na7  of  HnmSn  Understaudiug,  book  It.  chap.  x.  seoL  16. 
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eiiargiag  the  want  <of  demonfltration  upon  mj  principles,  that  the 
thinking  thing  in  ns  is  immaterial,  jova  lordihip  leems  to  conclude  it 
demonstrable  from  principles  «f  philosoi^y.  That  demonstration  I 
shottld  with  joy  leoeive  from  yovcr  lordsoip  or  any  one.  For  though 
all  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well  enough  secured 
without  it,  as  I  ha^e  shown,*  yet  it  would  be  a  great  adyance  of  our 
knowledge  in  nature  and  philosophy. 

"  To  what  I  have  said  in  my  book,  to  show  that  all  the  great  ends 
of  religion  and  morality  are  secured  barely  by  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  without  a  necessary  supposition  that  the  soid  is  immaterial,  I 
crave  leave  to  add,  that  immortality  may  and  shall  be  annexed  to 
that  which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  neither  Immaterial  nor  immortal,  as 
the  i^KMle  expressly  declares  in  these  words :  *'  For  this  corruptible 
must  put  on  ineorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality/ 
(1  C<Mr.  XV.  53.) 

"  Perhaps  my  using  the  word  <  spirit '  for  a  thinking  substance,  with- 
out excluding  materiality  out  of  it,  will  be  thought  too  great  a  liberty, 
and  such  as  deserves  censure,  because  I  leave  immateriality  out  of  the 
idea  I  make  it  a  sign  of.  I  really  own,  Uiat  words  should  be  sparingly 
ventured  on  in  a  sense  wholly  new ;  and  nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
can  excuse  the  boldness  of  using  any  term  in  a  sense  whereof  we  can 
produce  no  example.  But,  in  the  present  case,  I  think  I  have  great 
authorities  to  justify  me.  The  soul  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  that 
in  us  which  thinks ;  and  he  that  will  look  into  the  first  book  of  Cicero's 
Tnscuian  Questions,  and  into  the  sixth  book  of  VirgiFs  ^neids,  will 
find  that  these  two  great  men,  who,  of  all  the  Romans,  best  understood 
philosopfav,  thought,  or  at  least  did  not  deny,  the  soul  to  be  a  subtile 
matter,  which  might  come  under  the  name  of  aunij  or  ignia^  or  a^her, 
and  this  soul  they  both  of  them  called  tptrituB,  in  the  notion  of  which, 
it  is  plain,  they  included  onlythoaght  and  active  motion,  without  the 
total  exclusion  of  matter.  Whether  they  Uionght  right  in  this,  I  do 
not  say;  that  is  not  the  question :  but  whether  they  spoke  properly, 
when  they  called  an  active,  thinking,  subtile  substance,  out  of  whidi 
they  excluded  only  gross  and  palpable  matter,  MpvituSt  'spirit,'  I 
think  that  nobody  will  deny,  that  if  any  among  the  Bomans  can  be 
allowed  to  speak  properly,  Tully  and  Virgil  are  the  two  who  may  most 
■ecurelr  be  depended  on  for  it ;  and  one  of  them,  speaking  of  the  soul, 
aays,  iJum  spiritus  ho$  regit  artus  g  and  the  other,  Vua  continettar  ecrpon 
€t  apiritu,  where,  it  is  plain,  by  corvms  he  means  (as  generally  every 
where)  only  gross  matter  that  may  he  felt  and  handled,  as  appears  by 
these  words,  Bi  cor,  met  Monguit,  aiut  otrebrum  ett  anMitw,  ter^qiumiam 
at  eorpau,  i^iltnbit  am  rt/igso  eorpoft;  ti  omna  est,forii  disaipabitwr $ 
nigniSf  exfiti^nieftir.  (TWe.  Quasgtlih.  i.  cap.  11.)  Here  Cicero  opposes 
€orpua  to  igmt  and  anima,  i.  e.,  cmra,  or  '  breath.'  And  the  foundation 
of  that  his  distinction  of  the  soul,  from  that  which  he  calls  eorpuB,  or 
*body,'  he  gives  a  little  lower  in  these  words:  Tanta  ^ua  temtUaa  ut 
Jkgiat  aeiem,  {Ibid.  cap.  22.)  Nor  was  it  the  Heathen  world  alone  that 
bad  this  notion  of  spirit ;  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  ancient 
people  of  God,  Solomon  himself,  speaks  after  the  same  manner :  *  That 
which  befaUeth  the  sons  of  men,  befalleth  beasts;  even  one  thing 
belfJleth  them :  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have 
•  Book  iv.  diap.  \il  Met.  6k 
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all  one  spirit.'  (Eccles.  iii.  19.)  So  I  translate  the  Hebrew  word  rm 
here,  for  so  I  find  it  translated  the  rerj  next  verse  bat  one  :  '  Who 
knoweth  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
beast  that  goeth  down  to  the  earth  ? '  (verse  21)  in  which  places  it  is 
plain  that  Solomon  applies  the  word  nrit  &nd  our  translators  of  him 
the  word  *  spirit/  to  a  substance,  out  of  which  immateriality  was  not 
whoUj  excluded,  unless  *  the  spirit  of  a  beast  that  goeth  downwunda 
to  the  earth '  be  immaterial.  Nor  did  the  way  of  speaking  in  our 
Saviour's  time  vary  from  this.  St.  Luke  tells  us  (chap.  xxiv.  87),  that 
when  our  Saviour,  after  his  resurrection,  stood  in  the  midst  o^  them, 
*  they  were  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen '  wn^tL^  the 
Greek  word  which  always  answers  'spirit'  in  English,  and  so  the 
translators  of  the  Bible  render  it  here,  *  they  supposed  that  they  had 
seen  a  spirit.'  But  our  Saviour  says  to  them,  *  Behold  my  hands  and 
my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle  me  and  see ;  for  aspirit  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  me  have.'  (Verse  39.)  Which  words  of 
our  Saviour  put  the  same  distinction  between  'body*  and  'spirit'  that 
Cicero  did  in  the  place  above  cited,  viz.,  that  the  one  was  a  gross  corn- 
pages  that  could  be  felt  and  handled,  and  the  other  such  as  Viigil 
defiKuribes  the  ghost  or  soul  of  Anchises : — 

Ter  eonatus  UA  eoUo  dan  hrochia  ebreum^ 
Terfrtuira  eomprema  manui  tffugU  Anof^ 
Pair  UmbtM  ventU  vclueriqut  timilUma  Momo.* 

I  would  not  be  thought  hereby  to  say,  that  'spirit'  never  does 
signify  a  purely  immaterial  substance.  In  that  sense  the  ■criptnre,  I 
tiUce  It,  speaks,  when  it  says,  *  God  is  a  spirit ; '  and  in  that  sense  I 
have  used  it ;  and  in  that  sense  I  have  proved  from  my  principles,  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  substance :  and  am  certain  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
immaterial  substance,  which  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  a  direct  anawer  to 
your  lordship's  question  in  the  beginning  of  this  argument,  rix.,  '  How 
we  come  to  be  certain  that  there  are  spiritual  substances,  suppoaing 
this  principle  to  be  true,'  that  the  simple  ideas  by  sensation  ana  reflec- 
tion are  the  sole  matter  and  foundation  of  all  reasoning?  But  this 
hinders  not  but  that  if  God,  that  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  perfectly 
immaterial  Spirit,  should  please  to  give  to  a  system  of  veiy  subtile 
matter,  sense  and  motion,  it  might,  with  propriety  of  speech,  be  called 
'  spirit,'  though  materiality  were  not  excluded  out  of  its  complex  idea. 
Your  lordship  proceeds :  *  It  is  said  indeed  elsewhere,  that  tt  is  repugn 
nant^  to  the  idea  ofaenseleu  matter,  that  it  should  put  into  itself  sense,  per^ 
option,  and  knowledge.'^  Bat  this  does  not  reach  the  present  case ; 
which  is,  not  what  matter  can  do  of  itself,  but  what  matter  prepared 
by  an  omnipotent  hand  can  do.  And  what  certainty  can  we  have 
that  he  hath  not  done  it  ?  We  can  have  none  from  the  ideas ;  for 
those  are  given  up  in  this  case ;  and  consequently,  we  can  have  no 
certainty  upon  these  principles,  whether  we  have  any  spiritual  substance 
within  us  or  not.* 

'*  Your  lordship,  in  this  paragraph,  proves  that,  from  what  I  n^j^ 
'  we  can  have  no  certainrjr  whetner  we  have  any  spiritual  snbstance 
In  us  or  not.*  If  by  'spiritual  substance '  your  lordship  means  an 
immaterial  substance  in  us,  as  you  speak,  page  246^  I  jsrant  what  your 

*  Lik  yu       t  Emsj  on  the  Hainan  Undorrtmrtlng.  book  iv.  ohs^  x ,  jso.  9 
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lordship  says  is  trae,  that  it  cannot,  upon  'these  principles,'  be 
demonstrated.  But  I  most  crave  leave  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
upon  *  these  principles,'  it  can  be  proved  to  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
bability. If  by  *  spiritual  substance '  your  lordshin  means  a  thinking 
substance,  I  must  dissent  from  your  lordship,  and  say,  that  we  can 
have  a  certainty,  upon  mv  principles,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  substance 
in  OS.  In  short,  my  lord,  upon  my  principles,  t.  s.,  from  the  idea  of 
thinking,  we  can  have  a  certainty  that  there  is  a  thinking  substance 
in  us ;  fi'om  hence  we  have  a  certainty  that  there  is  an  eternal  think- 
ing Substance.  This  thinking  Substance  which  has  been  from 
eternity,  I  have  proved  to  be  immaterial.  This  eternal,  immaterial, 
thinking  Substance  has  put  into  us  a  thinking  substance,  which, 
whether  it  be  a  material  or  immaterial  substance,  cannot  be  infallibly 
demonstrated  from  our  ideas ;  though  from  them  it  may  be  proved, 
that  it  is  to  the  highest  decree  probia}le  that  it  is  immaterial." 

Again:  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  undertakes  to  prove  from  Mr. 
Locke's  principles,  that  we  may  be  certain  **  that  the  first  eternal 
thinking  Being,  or  omnipotent  Spirit,  cannot,  if  he  would,  eive  to 
certain  systems  of  created  sensible  matter,  put  together  as  he  tees 
fit,  some  degrees  of  sense,  perception,  and  thought." 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  has  made  the  following  answer  in  his  Third 
Letter,  pp.  896, 897,  &c. : — 

"  Your  first  aigument  I  take  to  be  this,  that,  according  to  me,  the 
knowledge  we  have  being  by  our  ideas,  and  our  idea  of  matter  in 

feneral  being  a  solid  substance,  and  our  idea  of  body  a  solid  extended 
gured  substance ;  if  I  admit  matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking,  I  con- 
found the  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  a  spirit :  to  which  I  answer, 
Ko ;  no  more  than  I  confound  the  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  a 
horse,  when  I  say,  that  matter  in  general  is  a  solid  extended  substance; 
and  (hat  a  horse  is  a  material  animal,  or  an  extended  solid  substance 
with  sense  and  spontaneous  motion. 

*^  The  idea  of  matter  is  an  extended  solid  substance ;  wherever  there 
is  such  a  substance,  there  is  matter,  and  the  essence  of  matter,  what- 
ever other  qualities  not  contained  in  that  essence  it  shall  please  God 
to  superadd  to  it.  For  example:  God  creates  an  extended  solid 
substance  without  the  superadding  any  thing  else  to  it,  and  so  we  ma^ 
consider  it  at  rest :  to  some  parts  of  it  he  superadds  motion,  but  it 
has  still  the  essence  of  matter ;  other  parts  of  it  he  frames  into  plants, 
with  all  the  excellences  of  vegetation,  life,  and  beauty,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  a  rose  or  a  peach-tree,  &c.,  above  the  essence  of  matter  in 
general,  but  it  is  still  hut  matter;  to  other  parts  he  adds  sense  and 
spontaneous  motion,  and  those  other  properties  that  are  to  be  found 
in  an  elephant.  Hitherto  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  power  of  God  may 
go,  and  that  the  properties  of  a  rose,  a  peach,  or  an  elephant,  super- 
added to  matter,  change  not  the  properties  of  matter ;  but  matter  is 
in  these  things  matter  still.  But  if  one  venture  to  go  one  step  farther 
and  say,  *  God  may  give  to  matter  thought,  reason,  and  volition,  as 
well  as  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,'  there  are  men  ready  presently 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  omnipotent  Creator,  and  tell  us, '  He  cannot 
do  it,  because  it  destroys  the  essence,  or  changes  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  matter.'  To  make  good  which  assertion,  they  have  no  more  to 
say,  but  that  *  thought  and  reason  are  not  included  in  the  essence  o 
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matter.'  I  grant  it;  but  whaterev  exeeUencj,  not  contained  in  its 
eaaenee,  be  snpecadctod  to  matter,  it  does  not  destroy  the  essence  of 
matter,  if  it  leaves  it  an  extended  solid  substance ;  wliereTer  that  is, 
there  is  the  essence  of  matter ;  and  H  every  thing  of  greater  perfection, 
superadded  to  such  a  substance,  destroys  the  essence  of  matter,  what 
will  become  of  the  essence  of  matter  m  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  whose 
properties  far  exceed  those  of  a  mere  extended  solid-  sabstancef 

**But  it  is  further  urged,  *that  we  cannot  conceiye  how  matter 
can  think.'  I  grant  it ;  but  to  argue  from  thence,  that  Grod  therefore 
canaot  give  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  is  to  say,  Gk>d's  omnipotency 
iS  limited  to  a  narrow  compass^  because  man's  anaerstanding  is  so,  and 
brings  down  Qod's  infinite  power  to  the  size  of  our  capacities.  If  God 
can  give  no  power  to  any  parts  of  matter  but  what  men  can  account 
ft>r  &om  the  essence  of  matter  in  general ;  if  all  such  qualiHes  and 
properties  must  destroy  the  essence  or  change  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  matter,  which  are  to  our  conceptions  above  it,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  that  essence;  it  is  plain  thaJk 
the  essence  of  matter  is  destroyed,  and  its  essential  propertieB  changed; 
in  most  of  the  sensible  parts  of  this  our  syst«n ;  for  it  is  visible  that 
all  the  planets  have  revolutions  about  certain  remote  centres,  which  I 
would  have  any  one  explain,  or  make  conceivable,  by  the  bare  essence 
or  natural  powers  depending  on  the  essence  of  matter  in  general  with* 
out  something  added  to  that  essence,  which  we  cannot  conceive  ;  for, 
the  moving  of  matter  in  a  crooked  line,  or  the  attraction  of  matter  by 
matter,  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  the  case,  either  of  which  it  is  above 
our  reach  to  derive  fh>m  the  essence  of  matter  or  body  in  general, 
though  one  of  these  two  must  unavoidably  be  allowed  to  be  superadded 
in  this  instance  to  the  essence  of  matter  in  general  The  omnipotent 
Creator  advised  not  with  us  in  the  making  of  the  world,  and  his  ways 
are  not  the  less  excellent  because  they  are  past  our  finding  out. 

'*  In  the  next  place,  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation  is  not  doubted 
to  be  wholly  material ;  and  yet  he  mat  will  look  into  it,  vdll  observe 
excellences  and  operations  in  this  part  of  matter,  which  he  will  not 
find  contained  in  the  essence  of  matter  in  general,  nor  be  able  to  con* 
ceive  how  they  can  be  produced  by  it.  And  will  he  therefore  say; 
that  'the  essence  of  matter  is  destroy  in  them,'  because  they  hare 
properties  and  operations  not  contamed  in  the  essential  properties 
of  matter  as  matter,  nor  explicable  by  the  essence  of  matter  in 
general  f 

*'  Let  us  adrance  one  step  farther,  and  we  shall,  In  the  animal  world, 
meet  with  yet  greater  perfections  and  properties  noways  explicable  by 
ihe  essence  of  matter  in  generoL  If  the  omnipotent  Creator  had  not 
superadded  to  the  earth,  which  produced  the  iirational  animals,  quali- 
ties far  surpassing  those  of  the  auil  dead  earth  out  of  which  they  were 
made,  life,  sense,  and  spontaneous  motion,  nobler  qualities  than  were 
before  in  it,  it  had  still  remained  rude^  senseless  matter ;  and'  if  to  the 
individuals  of  each  species  he  had  not  superadded  a  power  of  propaga- 
tion, the  species  had  perished  with  those  individuids ;  but  by  these 
essences  or  properties  of  each  species,  superadded  to  the  matter  which 
they  were  niode  of,'  the  essences  or  properties  of  matter  in  general 
were  not  destroyed  or  changed,  any  more  than  any  thing  that  was 
in  the-  indiTidiials  before  was  destroyed  or-  changed  by  the  power 
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of  generatioiit  raperadded  to.  tbexn  by  tha  first  benediction  of  the 
Almighty. 

**  Id  ail  such  cases,  the  snperindaceroeiit  of  greater  perfections  and 
nobler  qualities  destroys  nothing  of  the  essence  or  perfections  thai 
were  there  before,  unless  there  can  be  showed  a  mani&st  repugnancy 
between  them ;  bat  all  the  proof  offered  for  that  is  only,  that '  we  can- 
not conceive  how  matter,  without  such  superadded  perfections,  can 
produce  such  effects; '  which  is,  in  truth,  no  more  than  to  say,  *■  Matter 
in  general,  or  every  part  of  matter,  as  matter,  haa  them  not;'  but  is 
no  reason  to  prove,  that  God,  if  he  pleases,  eannot  superadd  them  to 
some  parts  of  matter ;  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  contradiction, 
that  God  should  give  to  some  parts  of  matter  qualities  and  perfections 
which  matter  in  general  has  not,  though  we  cannot  conceive  how 
matter  is  invested  with  them,  or  how  it  operates  by  virtue  of  those 
new  endowments.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  we  cannot,  whilst  we 
limit  all  its  operations  to  those  quftlities  it  had  before,  and  would 
explain  them  by  the  known  properties  of  matter  in  general  without 
any  such  superinduced  perfections.  I'or  if  this  be  a  right  rule  of 
reasoning,  to  deny  a  thmg  to  be>  because  we  cannot  conceive  the 
manner  how  it  comes  to  be,  I  shall  desire  them  who  use  it  to  stick  to 
this  rule,  and  see  what  work  it  will  make  both  in  divinity,  as  well  aa 
philosophy,  and  whether  they  can  advance  any  thing  more  in  favour 
of  scepticism. 

*'  For,  to  keep  within  the  present  subject  of  the  power  of  thinking 
and  self-motion,  bestowed  b^  Omnipotent  Power  on  some  parts  of 
matter :  the  objection  to  this  is,  *  I  cannot  conceive  how  matter  should 
think.'  What  is  the  consequence  ?  £rgo,  God  cannot  give  it  a  power 
to  think.  Let  this  stand  for  a  good  reason,  and  then  proceed  in  other 
cases  by  the  same.  You  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  attract 
matter  at  any  distance,  much  less  at  the  distance  of  1,000,000  miles ; 
ergOf  God  cannot  give  it  such  a  power.  You  cannot  conceive  how 
matter  should  feel,  or  move  itself,  or  affect  an  immaterial  being,  or  be 
moved  by  it ;  ergo^  God  cannot  ^ve  it  such  powers ;  which  is  in  effect 
to  deny  gravity  and  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  to 
make  brutes  mere  machines  without  sense  or  spontaneous  motion,  and 
to  aHlow  man  neither  sense  nor  voluntaxr  motion. 

*'  Let  us  apply  this  rule  one  degree  uurther.  Yon  cannot  conceive 
how  an  extended  solid  substance  should  think ;  therefore,  God  cannot 
make  it  think.  Can  you  conceive  how,  your  own  soul,  or  any  substance^ 
thinks  ?  Yon  find,  indeed,  that  yon  do  think,  and  so  do  X;  but  I  want 
to  be  told  how  the  action  of  thinking  is  performed.  This,  I  oonfess,  is 
beyond  my  conception ;  and  I  would  be  glad  any  one  who  conceives  it 
would  explain  it  to  me,  God,  I  find,  has.  given  me  this  faculty ;  and 
since  I  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  his  power  in  this  instance,  which 
though  X  evjenr  moment  experiment  in  myself,  yet  I  cannot  conceive 
the  manner  o(  what  would  it  be  less  than  an  insolent  absurdity  to 
deny  his  power  in  other  like  casest  only  for  this  reason,  Becaose  X 
cannot  conceive  the  manner  how  ? 

**  To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther:  Qod  has  created  a snb« 
stance ;  let  it  be,  for  example,  a  solid  extended  substance.  Is  Grod 
bound  to  ffive  it,  besides  being,  a  power  of  action?.  That,  I  think, 
nobody  will  say.    He  therefore  nwy  leave  it.  in.  a.  state  of  inictintj^ 
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and  it  will  be  never  the  leas  a  substance ;  for  action  is  not  necessaij  to 
the  being  of  any  substance  that  God  does  create.  Gk)d  has  likewise 
created  and  made  to  exist,  de  novo,  an  immaterial  sabstance,  which 
will  not  lose  its  beinp;  of  a  substance,  though  God  should  bestow  on  ic 
nothing  more  but  this  bare  being,  without  giving  it  an  j  actirity  at  alL 
Here  are  now  two  distinct  substances,  the  one  material,  the  other 
immaterial,  both  in  a  state  of  perfect  inactivity.  Now,  I  ask,  what 
power  God  can  give  to  one  of  these  substances  (supposing  them  to 
retain  the  same  distinct  natures  that  they  had  as  substances  in  their 
state  of  inactivity),  which  he  cannot  give  to  the  other?  In  that  state, 
it  is  plain  neither  of  them  thinks ;  for  thinking  being  an  action,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  God  can  put  an  end  to  any  action  of  any  created 
substance,  without  annihilating  of  the  substance  whereof  it  is  an  action ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  he  can  also  create  or  give  existence  to  such  a  substance, 
without  giving  that  substance  any  action  at  alL  By  the  same  reason 
it  is  plain,  that  neither  of  them  can  move  itself.  l7ow,  I  wonld  ask 
why  Omnipotency  cannot  five  to  either  of  these  substances,  which  are 
equally  in  a  state  of  per^t  inactivity,  the  same  power  that  it  can 
gi^re  to  the  other  ?  Let  it  be,  for  example,  that  of  spontaneous  or  self- 
motion,  which  is  a  power  that  it  is  supposed  God  can  give  to  an  nnsolid 
substance,  but  denied  that  he  can  give  to  a  solid  substance. 

"  K  it  be  asked  why  they  limit  the  omnipotency  of  God,  in  reference 
to  the  one  rather  than  the  other  of  these  substances  ?  all  that  can  be 
said  to  it  is,  that  they  cannot  conceive  how  the  solid  substance  should 
ever  be  able  to  move  itself.  And  as  little,  say  I,  are  thev  able  to  con- 
ceive how  a  created  unsolid  substance  should  move  itself.  *  But  there 
may  be  something  in  an  immaterial  substance  that  yon  do  not  know.' 
I  grant  it,  and  in  a  material  one  too.  For  example :  gravitation  of 
matter  towards  matter,  and  in  the  several  proportions  observable, 
inevitably  shows  that  there  is  something  in  matter  that  we  do  not 
understand,  unless  we  can  conceive  self-motion  in  matter,  or  an  inex- 
plicable and  inconceivable  attraction  in  matter,  at  immense  and  almost 
incomprehensible  distances.  It  must  therefore  be  confessed,  that  there 
is  something  in  solid  as  well  as  unsolid  substances  that  we  do  not 
understand.  But  this  we  know,  that  they  may  each  of  them  have 
their  distinct  beings,  without  any  activity  superadded  to  them,  unless 
you  will  deny  that  God  can  take  from  any  being  its  power  of  acting, 
which  it  is  probable  vrill  be  thought  too  presumptuous  for  any  one  to 
do ;  and  I  say,  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive  self-molion  in  a  created  im- 
material as  in  a  material  being,  consider  it  how  you  will :  and  there- 
fore this  is  no  reason  to  deny  Omnipotency  to  be  able  to  give  a  power 
of  self-motion  to  a  material  substance,  if  he  pleases,  as  well  as  to  an 
immaterial,  since  neither  of  them  can  have  it  from  themselves,  nor 
can  we  conceive  how  it  can  be  in  either  of  them. 

'*  The  same  is  visible  in  the  other  operation  of  thinking :  both  these 
substances  may  be  made  and  exist  without  thought ;  neither  of  them 
has  or  can  have  the  power  of  thinking  from  itself:  Qod  may  give  it  to 
either  of  them,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  omnipotency ; 
and  in  whichever  of  them  it  is,  it  is  equally  beyond  our  capacity  to 
conceive  how  either  of  those  substances  thinks.  But  for  that  reason 
to  deny  that  God,  who  had  power  enough  to  give  them  both  a  being 
out  of  nothing,  can  by  the  same  omnipotency  give  them  what  other 
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powers  and  perfections  he  pleases,  has  no  better  a  fonndation  than  to 
deny  his  power  of  creation,  because  we  cannot  conceiye  how  it  is  per^ 
formed ;  and  there  at  last  this  way  of  reasoning  most  terminate. 

**  That  Omnipotency  cannot  make  a  substance  to  be  solid  and  not 
solid  at  the  same  time,  I  think,  with  dne  reverence,  we  may  say ;  but 
that  a  solid  snbstance  may  not  have  qnalities,  perfections,  and  powers 
which  have  no  natural  or  yisibly  necessaiy  connexion  with  solidity 
and  extension,  is  too  much  for  us,  who  'are  but  of  yesterday,  and 
know  nothing,'  to  be  positire  in.  If  God  cannot  join  things  together 
by  connexions  inconceivable  to  us,  we  must  deny  even  the  consistency 
and  being  of  matter  itself;  since  eveiy  particle  of  it,  having  some 
bulk,  has  its  parts  connected  by  ways  inconceivable  to  ns.  So  that 
all  the  difficulties  that  are  raised  against  the  thinking  of  matter,  from 
onr  ignorance  or  narrow  conceptions,  stand  not  at  all  in  the  way  of 
the  power  of  Gk)d,  if  he  pleases  to  ordain  it  so ;  nor  proves  any  thing 
against  his  having  actually  endued  some  particles  of  matter,  so  dis- 
posed as  he  thinks  fit,  with  a  faculty  of  thinkings  till  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  contains  a  contradiction  to  shppose  it. 

"Though  to  me  sensation  be  comprehended  nnder  thinking  in 
general,  yet  in  the  foregoing  discourse  I  have  spoke  of  sense  im.  brutes 
as  distinct  from  thinkmg;  because  your  lordship,  as  I  remember, 
speaks  of  sense  in  brutes.  But  here  I  take  liberty  to  observe,  that  if 
your  lordship  allows  brutes  to  have  sensation,  it  will  follow,  either 
that  God  can  and  doth  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  per- 
ception and  thinking,  or  that  all  animals  have  immaterial,  and  conse- 
quently, according  to  your  lordship,  immortal,  souls  as  well  as  men ; 
and  to  say  that  fleas  and  mites,  &C.,  have  immortal  souls  as  well  as 
men,  will  possibly  be  looked  on  as  going  a  great  way  to  serve  an 
hypothesis. 

'<  I  have  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  matter  plain,  that  they 
who  are  so  forward  to  bestow  hard  censures  or  names  on  the  opinions  of 
those  who  differ  from  them,  may  consider  whether  sometimes  they  are 
not  more  due  to  their  own :  and  that  they  ma^  be  persuaded  a  little  to 
temper  that  heat,  which,  supposing  the  truth  m  their  current  opinions, 
gives  diem,  as  they  think,  a  right  to  lay  what  imputations  they  please 
on  those  who  would  fairly  examine  the  g^ronnds  they  stand  upon.  . 
For,  talking  with  a  supposition  and  insinuations  that  truth  and  know- 
ledge, nay,  and  religion  too,  stands  and  falls  with  their  systems,  is  at 
best  but  an  imperious  way  of  begging  the  question,  and  assuming  to 
themselves,  nnder  the  pretence  of  seal  for  Uie  cause  of  God,  a  title  to 
infallibility.  It  is  very  becoming  that  men's  seal  for  truth  should  f^o 
as  far  as  their  proofs,  but  not  go  for  proofs  themselves.  He  thnt 
attacks  received  opinions  with  any  thing  but  fair  arguments,  may,  I 
own,  be  justly  suspected  not  to  mean  well,  nor  to  be  led  by  the  love 
of  truth ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  him  too  who  so  defends  them. 
An  error  is  not  the  better  for  being  common,  nor  truth  the  worse 
for  having  lain  neglected :  and  if  it  were  put  te  the  vote  any  where  in 
the  world,  I  doubt,  as  things  are  managed,  whether  truth  would  have 
the  majority,  at  least  whilst  the  authority  of  men,  and  not  the  examina- 
tion of  things,  must  be  its  measure.  The  imputation  of  scepticism  and 
those  broad  insinuations,  to  render  what  I  have  writ  suspected,  so 
frequent  as  if  that  were  the  great  business  of  all  this  pains  yon  hava 
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been  at  about  me,  has  made  me  saj  thiu  mach,  mj  lord,  rather  as  my 
sense  of  the  way  to  establish  tmth  in  its  fall  force  and  beantj^  than 
that  I  think  the  world  will  neeft  to  ha^e  any  thing  said  to  it  to  mako 
it  distingaish  between  your  lordship's  and  my  design  in  writing ;  which 
therefore  I  secnrely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  and  retun  to 
the  argument  in  hand. 

"  What  I  hare  above  said,  I  take  to  be  a  full  answer  to  all  that  yonr 
lordship  would  infer  from  my  idea  of  matter,  of  liberty,  and  of  identity, 
and  from  the  power  of  abstracting.  Ton  ask,*  '  How  can  my  idea  of 
liberty  agree  with  the  idea  that  bodies  can  operate  onlv  by  motion  and 
impulse? '  Answer.  By  the  omnipotency  of  God,  who  can  make  all 
thinffs  agree  that  involve  not  a  contradiction.  It  is  true,  I  say,  f  that 
'bodies  operate  by  impulse,  and  nothing  else.'  And  so  I  thought 
when  I  writ  it,  and  can  yet  conceive  no  o&er  way  of  their  operation. 
But  I  am  since  convinced  by  the  judicious  Mr.  Newton's  incompajrable 
book,  diat  it  is  too  bold  a  presumption  to  limit  God's  power  in  this 
point  by  my  narrow  conceptions.  The  gravitation  of  matter  towards 
matter  by  ways  unconceivable  to  me,  is  not  only  a  demonstration  thai 
God  can,  if  he  pleases,  put  into  bodies  powers  and  ways  of  operation, 
above  what  can  be  derived  from  our  idea  of  body,  or  can  be  explained 
by  what  we  know  of  matter,  but  also  an  unquestionable  and  every- 
where visible  instance  that  he  has  done  so.  And  therefore,  in  the  next 
edition  of  my  book,  I  shall  take  care  to  have  that  passage  rectified. 

**  As  to  self-consciousness,  your  lordship  asks,t  '  What  is  there  like 
self-consciousness  in  matter?'  Nothing  at  all  in  matter  as  matter. 
Bat  that  God  cannot  bestow  on  some  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of 
thinking,  and  with  it  self*consciou8ness,  will  never  be  proved  by  ask- 
iDg,§  '  How  is  it  possible  to  apprehend  that  mere  body  should  perceive 
that  it  doth  perceive?'  The  weakness  of  our  apprehension  I  grant  in 
the  case :  I  confess,  as  much  as  you  please,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
how  a  solid,  no,  nor  how  an  unsolid,  created  substance  thinks ;  but 
this  weakness  of  our  apprehensions  reaches  not  the  power  of  Qo^ 
whose  weakness  is  stronger  than  any  thing  in  men. 

"  Your  argument  from  abstraction  we  have  in  this  question,!  *If  it 
be  in  the  power  of  matter  to  think,  how  comes  it  to  be  so  impossible 
for  such  organized  bodies  as  the  brutes  have  to  enlarge  their  ideas  by 
abstraction  ? '  Answer.  This  seems  to  suppose,  that  I  plaoe  thinking 
within  the  natural  power  of  matter.  K  that  be  your  meaning,  my 
lord,  I  neither  say  nor  suppose  that  all  matter  has  naturally  in  it  a 
faculty  of  thinking,  but  the  direct  contrary.  But  if  yon  mean  that 
certain  parcels  of  matter,  ordered  by  the  Divine  Power  as  seems  fit  to 
him,  may  be  made  capable  of  receiving  from  his  omnipotency  the 
faculty  of  thinking ;  that  indeed  I  say,  and,  that  being  granted,  the 
answer  to  your  question  is  easy,  since,  if  Omnipotency  can  give 
thought  to  any  solid  substance,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  that  God  may 

five  that  faculty  in  an  higher  or  lower  degree  as  it  pleases  him,  who 
nows  what  disposition  of  the  subject  is  suited  to  such  a  particular 
way  or  degree  of  thinking. 

"  Another  argument  to  prove  that  €k>d  cannot  endue  any  parcel  of 
matter  with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  is  taken  firom  those  words  ol 

*  First  Answer,  page  78.  f  Essay,  book  U.  ehsp  vlLL  sect.  1 1. 

t  First  Aaswer,  p.  74.  }  Ibid.  |  Ibid*  P.  78. 
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mine,*  where  I  show  by  what  connexion  of  ideas  we  may  come  to 
know  that  Gk>d  is  an  immaterial  substance.  They  are  these :  *  The 
idea  of  an  eternal,  actual,  knowing  Being,  with  the  idea  of  immateriality, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  idea  of  matter,  and  of  its  actual  division, 
divisibility,  and  want  of  perception,'  &c  From  whence  your  lordship 
thus  argues :  f  *  Here  the  want  of  perception  is  owned  to  be  so 
essentia  to  matter,  that  God  is  therefore  concluded  to  be  immaterial.' 
Answer.  Perception  and  knowledge  in  that  one  eternal  Being,  where 
it  has  its  source,  it  is  visible,  must  be  essentially  inseparable  from  it ; 
therefore  the  actual  want  of  perception  in  so  great  part  of  the  particular 
parcels  of  matter,  is  a  demonstration  that  the  first  Being,  from  whom 
perception  and  knowledge  is  inseparable,  is  not  matter.  How  far  this 
makes  the  want  of  perception  an  essential  property  of  matter,  I  will 
not  dispute ;  it  suffices  that  it  shows  that  perception  is  not  an  essential 
property  of  matter;  and  therefore  matter  cannot  be  that  eternal  ori- 

f*nal  being  to  which  perception  and  knowledge  is  essential.  Matter, 
say,  naturally  is  without  perception :  *  Ergo^'  says  your  lordship, 
*  want  of  perception  is  an  essential  property  of  matter,  and  Gk>d  does 
not  change  the  essential  properties  of  things,  their  nature  remaining.' 
From  whence  you  infer,  that  Grod  cannot  bestow  on  any  parcel  of 
matter  (the  nature  of  matter  remaining)  a  faculty  of  thinking.  If  the 
rules  of  logic  since  my  days  be  not  changed,  I  may  safely  deny  this 
consequence.  For  an  argument  that  runs  thus,  *  God  does  not,  ergo 
he  cannot,'  I  was  taught  when  I  came  first  to  the  university,  would  not 
hold.  For  I  never  said  God  did ;  but  that  *  I  see  no  contradiction  in 
it,  that  he  should,  if  he  pleased,  give  to  some  systems  of  senseless 
matter  a  faculty  of  thinking;' t  and  I  know  nobody,  before  Des 
Cartes,  that  ever  pretended  to  show  that  there  was  any  contradiction 
in  it.  So  that,  at  worst,  my  not  being  able  to  see  in  matter  any  such 
incapacity  as  makes  it  impossible  for  Omnipotency  to  bestow  on  it  a 
faculty  of  thinking,  makes  me  opposite  only  to  the  Cartesians.  For, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard,  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church 
never  pretended  to  demonstrate  that  matter  was  incapable  to  receive 
a  power  of  sensation,  perception,  and.  thinking,  from  the  hand  of  the 
omnipotent  Creator.  Let  us  therefore,  if  you  please,  suppose  the  form 
of  your  argumentation  right,  and  that  your  lordship  means,  *  God 
cannot;'  and  then,  if  your  argument  be  good,  it  proves  that  God 
could  not  give  to  Balaam's  ass  a  power  to  speak  to  his  master  as  he 
did:  for  the  want  of  rational  discourse  being  natural  to  that  species,  it 
is  but  for  your  lordship  to  call  it  an  '  essential  property,'  and  then  God 
cannot  change  the  essential  properties  of  things,  their  nature  remain- 
ing :  whereby  it  is  proved  that  God  cannot,  with  all  his  omnipotency, 
give  to  an  ass  a  power  to  speak  as  Balaam's  did. 

*•  You  say,§  my  lord,  you  *do  not  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency; 
for  he  may,  if  he  please,  change  a  body  into  an  immaterial  substance,' 
i.  e,,  take  away  from  a  substance  the  solidity  which  it  had  before,  and 
which  made  it  matter,  and  then  give  it  a  faculty  of  thinking  which  it 
had  not  before,  and  which  makes  it  a  spirit,  the  same  substance  re- 
maining. For  if  the  same  substance  remains  not,  body  is  not  changed 
into  an  immaterial  substance,  but  the  solid  substance  and  all  belonging 

•  First  tetter,  p.  139.  t  Pirrt  Answer,  p.  77. 
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to  it  IB  annihilated,  and  an  immaterial  substance  created ;  which  is  not 
a  change  of  one  thing  into  another,  bnt  the  destroying  of  one,  and 
makins  another  de  novo.  In  this  change  therefore  of  a  bodj  or  mate- 
riid  sabstance  into  an  immaterial,  let  us  obserre  these  distinct  con- 
siderations :— 

"  First,  Ton  say,  <  God  may,  if  he  pleases,  take  awaj  from  a  solid 
substance  solidity,  which  is  that  which  makes  it  a  material  substance 
or  body ;  and  may  make  it  an  immaterial  substance,'  i  e.,  a  substance 
without  solidity.  But  this  priTation  of  one  quality  gives  it  not  another ; 
the  bare  takins  away  a  lower  or  less  noble  Quality  does  not  give  it  an 
higher  or  nobler ;  that  must  be  the  gift  of  Qtoi,  For  the  bare  pri- 
vation of  one  and  a  meaner  quality  cannot  be  the  position  of  an 
higher  and  better ;  unless  any  one  will  say,  that  cogitation,  or  the 
power  of  thinking,  results  from  the  nature  of  substance  itself;  which 
if  it  do,  then  wherever  there  is  substance  there  must  be  cogitation, 
or  a  power  of  thinking.  Here  then,  upon  your  lordship's  own  prin- 
ciples, is  an  immaterial  substance  without  the  faculty  of  thinking. 

**In  the  next  place,  you  will  not  deny  but  God  may  give  to  this  sub- 
stance, thus  deprived  of  solidity,  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  for  you  suppose 
it  made  capable  of  that  by  being  made  immaterial,  whereby  you  allow 
that  the  same  numerical  substance  may  be  sometimes  wholly  incogita- 
tive,  or  without  a  power  of  thinking,  and  at  other  times  perfectly 
cogitative,  or  endued  with  a  power  of  thinking. 

^*  Farther:  you  will  not  deny  but  God  can  give  it  solidity,  and  make 
it  material  again.  For  I  conclude  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  can 
make  it  again  what  it  was  before.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  ask  your  lord- 
ship, wh3r  God,  bavins  given  to  this  substance  the  faculty  or  thinking 
after  solidity  was  taken  from  it,  cannot  restore  to  it  solidity  again 
without  taking  away  the  faculty  of  thinking?  When  you  have  resol- 
ved this,  my  lord,  you  will  have  proved  it  impossible  for  God's  omni- 
potence to  give  to  a  solid  substance  a  faculty  of  thinking;  but,  till 
then,  not  having  proved  it  impossible,  and  yet  denying  that  Grod  can 
do  it,  is  to  deny  that  he  can  do  what  is  in  itself  possible ;  which,  as  I 
humbly  conceive,  is  visibly  to  set  bounds  to  God*8  omnipotency,  though 
you  say  here.*  you  *  do  not  set  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency.' 

"If  I  should  imitate  your  lordship's  way  of  writing,  I  should  not 
omit  to  bring  in  Epicurus  here,  and  take  notice  that  this  was  his  way : 
Deum  varbis  ponere^  re  toBere:  and  then  add,  that '  I  am  certain  you  do 
not  think  he  promoted  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality.''  For 
it  is  with  such  candid  and  kind  insinuations  as  these,  that  you  bring 
in  both  Hobbesf  and  Spinoza^  into  your  discourse  here  about  God's 
being  able,  if  he  please,  to  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter,  ordered  as 
he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking;  neither  of  those  authors  havings  as 
appears  by  any  passages  you  bring  out  of  them,  said  any  thing  to  this 
question;  nor  having,  as  it  seems,  any  other  business  here,  bnt  by 
their  names  skilfully  to  give  that  character  to  my  book  with  which 
you  would  recommend  it  to  the  world. 

<*  I  pretend  not  to  inquire  what  measure  of  zeal,  nor  for  what,  guides 

your  lordship's  pen  in  such  a  way  of  writing  as  yours  has  all  along 

been  with  me :  only  I  cannot  but  consider  what  reputation  it  would 

give  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  if  they  should  think 

*  f  lilt  Answer,  page  78.  1 1bid.,  page  5&  t  n>id.i  psffe  97 
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ttath  reanired  or  religion  allowed  them  to  imitate  such  patterns.  But, 
God  be  thanked,  there  be  those  amongst  them  who  do  not  admire  such 
ways  of  managing  the  cause  of  truth  or  reliffion :  thej  being  sensible, 
that  if  every  one  who  believes  or  can  pretend  he  has  truth  on  his  side 
is  thereby  authorized,  without  proof,  to  insinuate  whatever  may  serve 
to  prejudice  men's  minds  affainst  the  other  side,  there  will  be  great 
ravage  made  on  charity  and  practice,  without  any  gain  to  truth  or 
knowledge ;  and  that  the  liberties  frequently  Uikeu  by  disputants  to 
do  so,  may  have  been  the  cause  that  the  world  in  all  ages  has  received 
so  much  harm  and  so  little  advantage  from  controversies  in  religion. 

*'  These  are  the  arguments  which  your  lordship  has  brought  to  con* 
fute  one  saying  in  my  book,  hj  other  passages  in  it,  which  therefore, 
being  all  but  arffumenta  ad  hominem,  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do  not, 
are  of  no  other  use  than  to  gain  a  victory  over  me :  a  thing,  methinks, 
so  much  beneath  your  lordship,  that  it  does  not  deserve  one  of  your 
pages.  The  question  is,  whether  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  bestow  on 
any  parcel  of  matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  perception 
and  thinking.  You  say,*  you  *  look  upon  a  mistake  herein  to  be  of 
dangerous  conseauence,  as  to  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality.' 
If  this  be  so,  my  lord,  I  think  one  may  well  wonder  why  your  lordship 
has  brought  no  arguments  to  establish  the  truth  itself,  which  von  look 
on  to  be  of  such  dangerous  consequence  to  be  mistaken  in ;  but  have 
spent  so  many  pages  only  in  a  personal  matter,  in  endeavouring  to 
show  that  I  had  inconsistencies  in  my  book,  which  if  any  such  thing 
had  been  showed,  the  question  would  be  still  as  far  from  being  decided 
and  the  danger  of  mistaking  about  it  as  little  prevented,  as  if  nothing 
of  all  this  h^  been  said.  If  therefore  your  lordship's  care  of  the  great 
ends  of  religion  and  morality  have  made  you  think  it  necessary  to  clear 
Uiis  question,  the  world  has  reason  to  conclude  there  is  little  to  be  said 
against  that  proposition  which  is  to  be  found  in  my  book,  concerning 
the  possibility  that  some  parcels  of  matter  might  be  so  ordered  by 
Omnipotence  as  to  be  endued  with  a  faculty  of  thinking,  if  God  so 
pleased,  since  your  lordship's  concern  for  the  promoting  the  great  ends 
of  religion  and  morality,  has  not  enabled  you  to  produce  one  argu- 
ment against  a  proposition  that  you  think  or  so  dangerous  consequence 
to  them. 

"  And  here  I  crave  leave  to  observe,  that,  though  in  your  title-page 
you  promised  to  prove  that  my  notion  of  ideas  is  inconsistent  with 
Itself,  (which  if  it  were,  it  could  hardly  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent 
with  any  thing  else,)  and  with  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith ;  yet 
your  attempts  all  along  have  been  to  prove  me  in  some  passages  of  my 
book  inconsistent  with  myself,  without  having  shown  any  proposition 
in  my  book  inconsistent  with  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith. 

"  I  think  your  lordship  has  indeed  made  use  of  one  argument  of 
your  own ;  but  it  is  such  an  one  that  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
apt  much  to  promote  religion,  especially  tbe  Christian  religion,  founded 
on  revelation.  I  shall  set  down  your  lordship's  words,  that  they  may 
be  considered.  Yon  say,t  that  you  are  '  of  opinion,  that  the  great 
ends  of  religion  and  morality  are  best  secured  by  the  proofo  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  from  its  nature  and  properties,  and  which  you 
think  proves  it  immateriaL'  Your  lordship  *  does  not  question  whethei 
*  First  Answer,  pag«  97.  IbldL,  pages  54,  U. 
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God  can  give  immortalltj  to  a  material  substance;*  bat  yon  say,  <il 
takes  off  Terr  much  from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depend 
wholly  upon  God's  giving  that  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable 
of,'  &C.  So  likewise  you  say,*  '  If  a  man  cannot  be  certain  but  that 
matter  may  think' (as  I  aArm),  Uhen  what  becomes  of  the  sours 
immateriality'  (and  consequently  immortality)  'from  its  operations?' 
Bat  for  all  this,  say  I,  his  assurance  of  faith  remains  on  its  own  basis. 
Kow  you  appeal  to  aoy  man  of  sense,  *  whether  the  finding  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  own  principles  which  he  went  upon  in  point  of  reason, 
doth  not  weaken  the  credibility  of  these  fundamental  articles,  when 
they  are  considered  purely  as  matters  of  faith  ?  For,  before  there  was 
a  natural  credibility  in  them  on  the  account  of  reason ;  but,  by  going 
on  wrong  grounds  of  certainty,  all  that  is  lost,  and,  instead  of  being 
certain,  he  is  more  doubtful  than  ever.  And  if  the  evidence  of  faith 
falls  so  much  short  of  that  of  reason,  it  must  needs  have  less  effect 
npon  men's  minds  when  the  subserviency  of  reason  is  taken  away,  as 
it  must  be  when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reason  are  vanished.  Is 
it  at  all  probable,  that  he  who  finds  reason  deceive  him  in  such  fun- 
damental points,  shoald  have  his  faith  stand  firm  and  unmovable  on 
the  account  of  revelation  ?  For,  in  matters  of  revelation,  there  must 
be  some  antecedent  principles  supposed  before  we  can  believe  any 
thing  on  the  account  of  it.* 

**More  to  the  same  purpose  we  have  some  pages  farther,  where, 
from  some  of  my  words,  your  lordship  says,  f  *  you  cannot  but  observe, 
that  we  have  no  certainty,  npon  ray  grounds,  that  self-consciousness 
depends  upon  an  individual  immaterial  substance;  and,  consequently, 
that  a  material  substance  may,  according  to  my  principles,  have  self- 
consciousness  in  it ;  at  least,  that  I  am  not  certain  of  the  contrary.' 
Whereupon  your  lordship  bids  me  consider,  <  whether  this  doth  not  a 
little  affect  the  whole  article  of  the  resurrection.'  What  does  all  this 
tend  to,  but  to  make  the  world  believe  that  I  have  lessened  the  credi- 
bility of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection,  by  saying, 
that  though  it  be  most  highly  probable  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  yet 
upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  demonstrated ;  because  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  God's  omnipotency,  if  he  pleases,  to  bestow  upon  some 
parcels  of  matter,  disposed  as  he  sees  fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking? 

*'  This  your  accusation  of  my  lessening  the  credibility  of  these  articles 
of  faith  is  founded  on  this,  that  the  article  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  abates  of  its  credibility,  if  it  be  allowed  that  its  immateriality 
(which  is  the  supposed  proof  from  reason  and  philosophy  of  its  im- 
mortality) cannot  be  demonstrated  from  natural  reason:  which 
argument  of  your  lordship's  bottoms,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  on  this, 
that  divine  revelation  abates  of  its  credibility  in  all  those  articles  it 
proposes,  proportionably  as  human  reason  fails  to  support  the  testi- 
mony of  God.  And  all  that  your  lordship  in  those  passages  has  said, 
when  examined,  will,  1  suppose,  be  found  to  import  thus  much,  viz.. 
Does  God  propose  any  thing  to  mankind  to  be  believed  ?  It  is  very 
fit  and  credible  to  be  believed,  if  reason  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  true. 
But  if  human  reason  comes  short  in  the  case,  and  cannot  make  it  out, 
its  credibility  is  thereby  lessened ;  which  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  the 
veracity  of  God  is  not  a  firm  and  sure  foundation  of  faith  to  rely  npon, 
*  Seoond  Ansver,  page  26.  f  Ibid.,  page  Uw 
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without  the  concurrent  testimony  of  reason ;  t.  e^  with  reyerence  be  it 
spoken,  God  is  not  to  be  beliered  on  his  own  W9rd,  unless  what  ho 
reveals  be  in  itself  credible,  and  might  be  believed  without  him. 

^  If  this  be  a  waj  to  promote  religion,  the  Christian  religion,  in  all 
Its  articles,  I  am  not  sorry  that  it  is  not  a  way  to  be  found  in  any  of 
my  writings;  for  I  imagine  any  thing  like  this  would  (and  I  should 
think  deserved  to)  have  other  titles  than  bare  *  scepticism '  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  would  have  raised  no  small  outcry  against  any  one  who 
is  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  right  in  all  that  he  says,  and  so  may 
securely  say  what  he  pleases.  Such  as  I,  the  profanum  vulgus,  who 
take  too  much  upon  us,  if  we  would  examine,  have  nothing  to  do  but' 
to  hearken  and  believe,  though  what  be  said  should  subvert  the  vezy 
foundations  of  the  Christian  &th, 

**'  What  I  have  above  observed,  is  so  visibly  contained  in  your  lord- 
ship's argument,  that  when  I  met  with  it  in  your  Answer  to  my  First 
Letter,  it  seemed  so  strange  from  a  man  of  your  lordship's  character, 
and  in  a  dispute  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  I  could 
hardly  persuade  myself  but  it  was  a  slip  of  your  pen ;  but  when  I 
found  it  in  your  second  Letter*  made  use  of  'again,  and  seriously 
enlarged  as  an  argument  of  weight  to  be  insisted  upon,  I  was  convinced 
that  it  was  a  principle  that  you  heartily  embraced,  how  little  favour- 
able soever  it  was  to  the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
particularly  those  which  you  undertook  to  defend. 

"  I  desire  mv  reader  to  peruse  the  passages  as  they  stand  in  your 
Letters  themselves,  and  see  whether  what  you  say  in  them  does  not 
amount  to  this,  that  a  revelation  from  God  is  more  or  less  credible, 
according  as  it  has  a  stronger  or  weaker  confirmation  from  human 
reason.    For, 

*'  1.  Your  lordship  says,  you  '  do  not  question  whether  God  can  give 
immortality  to  a  material  substance ; '  but  you  say  *  it  takes  off  very 
much  from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon 
(zod's  giving  that  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of.' f 

<*  To  which  I  reply,  any  one's  not  being  able  to  demonstrate  the  soul 
to  be  immaterial,  takes  off  not  very  much,  nor  at  all,  from  the  evidence 
of  its  immortality,  if  God  has  revealed  that  it  shall  be  immortal; 
because  the  veracity  of  God  is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  has  revealed,  and  the  want  of  another  demonstration  of  a  proposi- 
tion that  is  demonstratively  true  takes  not  off  from  the  evidence  of  it. 
For  where  there  is  a  clear  demonstration,  there  is  as  much  evidence 
as  any  truth  can  have  that  is  not  self-evident.  God  has  revealed  that 
the  souls  of  men  shall  live  for  ever.  '  But,'  says  your  lordship,  *  from 
this  evidence  it  takes  off  very  much,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God's 
giving  that  which,  of  its  own  nature,  it  is  not  capable  of ; '  t.  e.,  the 
revelation  and  testimony  of  God  loses  much  of  its  evidence,  if  this 
depends  wholly  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  cannot  be  demon- 
stratively made  out  by  natural  reason,  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  and 
consequently  in  its  own  nature  immortal.  For  that  is  all  that  here  is 
or  can  be  meant  by  these  words,  *  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not 
capable  of,'  to  make  them  to  the  purpose.  For  the  whole  of  your 
lordship's  discourse  here  is  to  prove  that  the  soul  cannot  be  material, 
because  then  the  evidence  of  its  being  immortal  would  be  very  much 
•  iMCuad  Aaswer,  pagw  2d,  S9.  t  First  Asawe^  pam  66. 
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lessened.  Which  is  to  say,  that  it  is  not  as  credible  npon  dirine  rere- 
lation,  that  a  material  substance  shonld  be  immortal,  as  an  immaterial ; 
or,  which  is  all  one,  that  Qod  is  not  equallr  to  be  belioTed,  when  he 
declares  that  a  material  substance  shall  be  immortal,  as  when  he 
declares  that  an  immaterial  shall  be  so,  because  the  immortality  of  a 
material  substance  cannot  be  demonstrated  from  natural  reason. 

"  Let  us  try  this  rule  of  your  lordship's  a  little  farther.  God  hath 
rerealed  that  the  bodies  men  shall  have  after  the  resurrection,  as  well 
as  their  souls,  shall  lire  to  eternity.  Does  your  lordship  belioTO  the 
eternal  life  of  the  one  of  these  more  than  of  the  other,  because  yon 
think  you  can  prore  it  of  one  of  them  by  natural  reason,  and  of  the 
other  not  ?  Or  can  any  one  who  admits  of  diyine  rerelation  in  the 
case,  doubt  of  one  of  them  more  than  the  other  f  or  think  this  propo- 
sition less  credible,  '  The  bodies  of  men,  after  the  resurrection,  shall 
live  for  ever?'  than  this,  that '  the  souls  of  men  shall,  after  the  resur- 
rection, li?e  for  ever?'  For  that  he  must  do,  if  he  thinks  either  of 
them  is  less  credible  than  the  other.  If  this  be  so,  reason  is  to  be 
consulted  how  far  God  is  to  be  believed,  and  the  credit  of  divine  testi- 
mony must  receive  its  force  from  the  evidence  of  reason ;  which  is 
evidently  to  take  away  the  credibility  of  divine  rerelation  in  all  super- 
natural truths,  wherein  the  evidence  of  reason  fiiils.  And  how  much 
such  a  principle  as  this  tends  to  the  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  the  promoting  the  Christian  religion,  I  shall  leave  it  to 
fovLT  lordship  to  consider. 

"  I  am  not  so  well  read  in  Hobbes  or  Spinoza,  as  to  be  able  to  say 
what  were  their  opinions  in  this  matter.  But  possibly  there  be  those 
who  will  think  your  lordship's  authority  of  more  use  to  them  in  the 
case,  than  those  justly  decried  names ;  and  be  glad  to  find  your  lord- 
ship a  patron  of  the  oracles  of  reason,  sd  little  to  the  advantage  of  the 
oracles  of  divine  revelation.  This  at  least,  I  think,  may  be  subjoined 
to  the  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  page,*  that  *  those  who  have 
gone  about  to  lessen  the  credibility  of  the  articles  of  faith,  which 
evidently  they  do  who  say,  they  are  less  credible  because  they  cannot 
be  made  out  demonstratively  by  natural  reason,  have  not  been  thought 
to  secure  several  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  especially  those 
of  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  and  resurrection  of  the  body;'  which  are 
those  upon  the  account  of  which  X  am  brought  by  your  lordship  into 
this  dispute. 

"  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  yotir  lordship's  endeavours,  in 
the  following  words,  to  prove  that  if  the  soul  be  not  an  immaterial 
substance,  it  can  be  nothing  but  life;  your  very  first  words  visibly 
confuting  all  that  you  allege  to  that  purpose.  They  are,  *  If  the  soul 
be  a  material  substance,  it  is  really  nothing  but  life ;  f  which  is  to  say, 
that  if  the  soul  be  really  a  substance,  it  is  not  really  a  substance,  but 
'really  nothing'  else  but  an  affection  of  a  substance;  for  the  life, 
whether  of  a  material  or  immaterial  substance,  is  not  the  substance 
itself,  but  an  affiection  of  it. 

"  2.    You  say,!  *  Although  we  think  the  separate  state  of  the  sonl 

after  death  is  sufficiently  revealed  in  the  scripture,  vet  it  creates  a 

great  difficulty  in  understanding  it,  if  the  soul  be  nothing  but  life,  or  a 

material  substance,  which  must  be  dissolved  when  life  is  ended.    For 

•  Flnt  Answer,  pace  6ft.  t  Ibid.,  pa(«  6&         t  Ibid^  psfs  67. 
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if  tbe  flonl  be  a  material  substance,  it  mnst  be  made  np  as  others  are 
of  the  cohesion  of  solid  and  separate  parts,  how  minate  and  invisible 
soeTer  thej  be.  And  what  is  it  which  should  keep  them  together 
when  life  is  gone  ?  So  that  it  is  no  easj  matter  to  give  an  account 
bow  the  soul  should  be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it  be  an  imma- 
terial substance;  and  then  we  know,  the  solution  and  texture  of  bodies 
cannot  reach  the  soul,  being  of  a  different  nature.* 

**  Let  it  be  as  hard  a  matter  as  it  will  to  give  an  account  what  it  is 
that  should  keep  the  parts  of  a  material  som  together,  after  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  bodj;  jet  it  wiU  be  always  as  easy  to  dye  an  account 
of  it,  as  to  '  give  an  account  what  it  is  which  shall  keep  together  a 
materiflJl  and  immaterial  substance.  And  yet  the  difficulty  that  there 
is  to  '  give  an  account  of  that,'  I  hope  does  not,  with  your  lordship, 
*  weaken  the  credibility'  of  the  inseparable  union  of  soul  and  body  to 
eternity:  and  I  persuade  myself  that  *  the  men  of  sense,'  to  whom  your 
lordship  appeals  in  the  case,  do  not  find  their  belief  of  this  '  funda- 
mental point '  much  *  weakened '  by  that  difficulty.  I  thought  hereto- 
fore (and,  by  your  lordship's  permission,  would  think  so  still)  that  the 
union  of  parts  of  matter  one  with  another  is  as  much  in  the  hands  ot 
Grod  as  the  union  of  a  material  and  immaterial  substance ;  and  that 
it  does  not  'take  off  very  much,'  or  at  all,  'from  the  evidence  of 
immortality,'  which  depends  on  that  union,  that '  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  give  an  account  what  it  is  that  should  keep  them  together : '  though 
its  '  depending  wholly  upon  the  gift  and  good  pleasure  of  Qod,'  where 
the  manner  'creates  great  difficulty  in  the  understanding,'  and  our 
reason  cannot  discover  in  the  nature  of  things  how  it  is,  be  that  which, 
your  lordship  so  positively  says, '  lessens  the  credibility  of  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  resurrection  and  immortality.' 

"  But,  my  lord,  to  remove  this  objection  a  little,  and  to  show  of  how 
small  force  it  is  even  with  yourself,  give  me  leave  to  presume,  that 
your  lordship  as  firmly  believes  the  immortality  of  the  body  after  the 
resurrection,  as  any  other  article  of  faith :  if  so,  then  it  being  '  no  easy 
matter  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  that  shall  keep  toother' the 
parts  of  a  material  soul,  to  one  that  believes  it  is  material,  can  no 
more  '  weaken  the  credibility'  of  its  immortality,  than  the  like  diffi- 
culty '  weakens  the  credibility'  of  the  immortality  of  the  body.  For 
when  your  lordship  shall  find  it '  an  easy  matter  to  give  an  account' 
what  It  is,  besides  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  'which  shall  keep  toge- 
ther' the  parts  of  our  matenal  bodies  to  eternity,  or  even  soul  and 
body;  I  doubt  not  but  any  one  who  shall  think  the  soul  material,  will 
also  find  it  as  '  easy  to  give  an  account '  what  it  is  that  shall  keep 
thoseparts  of  matter  also  together  to  eternity. 

"  Were  it  not  that  the  warmth  of  controversy  is  apt  to  make  men 
•o  far  forget  as  to  take  up  those  principles  themselves  (when  they  will 
serve  their  turn)  which  they  have  highly  condemned  in  others,  I 
should  wonder  to  find  your  lordship  to  argue,  that  because  it  is  a  diffi- 
culty to  '  understand  what  should  keep  together  the  minute  parts  of  a 
materia]  soul  when  life  is  gone ;  and  because  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  give  an  account  how  the  soul  should  be  capable  of  immortality, 
unless  it  be  an  immaterial  substance;*  therefore  it  is  not  so  credible 
as  if  it '  were  easy  to  give  an  account '  by  natural  reason,  how  it  could 
be.    For  to  this  it  is  Uiat  all  this  your  discourse  tends,  as  is  evident 
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Dj  what  is  already  set  down  out  of  page  55 ;  and  will  be  more  fnllj 
made  oat  by  what  jonr  lordship  says  in  other  places,  though  there 
needs  no  snch  prooft,  since  it  woald  all  be  nothing  against  me  in  any 
other  sense, 

**  I  thought  year  lordship  bad  in  other  places  asserted  and  insisted 
on  this  truth,  that  no  part  of  dirine  rcTelation  was  the  less  to  be 
believed,  because  the  thing  itself  'created  great  difficulty  in  the 
understanding/  and  the  manner  of  it  was  hard  to  be  explained, '  and 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account '  how  it  was.  This,  as  I  take 
it,  vour  lordship  condemned  in  others  as  a  very  unreasonable  prin- 
ciple, and  snch  as  would  subvert  all  the  articles  of  the  Chriatian  reli- 
gion that  were  mere  matters  of  faith,  as  I  think  it  will:  and  is  it 
possible,  that  you  should  make  use  of  it  here  yourself,  against  the 
article  of  'life  and  immortality,'  that  Christ  has  brought  to  light 
through  the  gospel,  and  neither  was  nor  could  be  made  out  bv  natimd 
reason  without  revelation  ?  But  you  will  say,  you  speak  only  of  the 
soul;  and  your  words  are,  that  'it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an 
account  how  the  soul  should  be  capable  of  immortality,  unless  it  be  an 
immaterial  substance.'  I  grant  it ;  but  crave  leave  to  say,  that  there 
is  not  anv  one  of  those  difficulties  that  are  or  can  be  raised  about  the 
manner  now  a  material  soul  can  be  immortal,  which  do  not  as  wedl 
reach  the  immortality  of  the  body. 

"  But  if  it  were  not  so,  I  am  sure  this  principle  of  your  lordship's 
would  reach  other  articles  of  faith,  wherein  our  natural  reason  finds  it 
not  so  easy  to  give  an  account  how  those  mysteries  are :  and  which 
therefore,  according  to  your  principles,  must  be  less  credible  than 
other  articles  that  'create  less  difficulty  to  the  understanding.'  For 
your  lordship  says,  that '  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense,*  whether 
to  a  man  who  thought  by  his  principles  he  could  demonstrate  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  '  finding  the  uncertainty  of  those  principles 
he  went  upon  in  point  of  reason,'  t.  «.,  the  finding  he  could  not 
certainly  prove  it  by  natural  reason,  '  doth  not  weaken  the  credibility 
^of  that  fundamental  article,  when  it  is  considered  purely  as  a  matter 
of  faith  f  Which,  in  effect,  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  this,  that 
a  proposition  divinely  revealed,  that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural 
reason,  is  less  credible  than  one  that  cam  which  seems  to  me  to  come 
very  little  short  of  this,  with  due  reverence  be  it  spoken,  that  God  is 
less  to  be  belicTed  when  he  affirms  a  proposition  that  cannot  be  proved 
bv  natural  reason,  than  when  he  proposes  what  can  be  proved  by  it. 
The  direct  contrary  to  which  is  my  opinion,  though  you  endeavour 
to  make  it  good,  by  these  following  words, '  If  the  evidence  of  faith 
falls  so  much  short  of  that  of  reason,  it  must  needs  have  less  effect 
upon  men*s  minds  when  the  subserviency  of  reason  is  taken  awar;  as 
it  must  be  when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reason  are  vanished.  Is 
it  at  all  probable  that  he  who  finds  his  reason  deceive  him  in  such 
fundamental  points,  should  have  his  faith  stand  firm  and  nnmovable 
on  the  account  of  revelation  ?' f  Than  which  I  think  there  are 
hardly  plainer  words  to  be  found  out  to  declare  that  the  credibility  of 
God's  testimon;|r  depends  on  the  natural  evidence  or  probability  of  the 
things  we  receive  from  revelation,  and  rises  and  falls  with  it ;  and 
•^hat  the  truths  of  God,  or  the  articles  of  mere  faith,  lose  so  much  of 
*  Second  Ansirw,  page  28.  f  lUd.,  pig«  2k 
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their  'credibilitj,' as  they  want  proof  from  reason:  which  if  true, 
revelation  may  come  to  have  no  *■  credibility '  at  all.  For  if,  in  this 
present  case,  the  credibility  of  this  proposition,  '  The  souls  of  men 
shall  live  for  ever,'  revealed  in  scripture,  be  lessened  by  confessing  it 
cannot  be  demonstratively  proved  from  reason,  though  it  be  asserted 
to  be  most  highlj  probable;  mnst  not,  by  the  same  rule,  its  credibility 
dwindle  away  to  nothing,  if  natural  reason  should  not  be  able  to  make 
it  out  to  be  so  much  as  probable,  or  should  place  the  probability  from 
natural  principles  on  the  other  side?  For  if  mere  want  of  demon- 
stration *■  lessens  the  credibility '  of  any  proposition  divinely  revealed, 
must  not  want  of  probability  or  contrary  probability  from  natural 
reason  quite  take  away  its  credibility?  Here  at  last  it  must  end,  if  in 
any  one  case  the  veracity  of  God,  and  the  credibility  of  the  truths  we 
receive  from  him  by  revelation,  be  subjected  to  the  verdicts  of  human 
reason,  and  be  allowed  to  receive  any  accession  or  diminution  from 
other  proofs,  or  want  of  other  proofs,  of  its  certainty  or  probability. 

''  If  this  be  your  lordship's  way  to  promote  religion  or  defend  its 
articles,  I  know  not  what  argument  the  greatest  enemies  of  it  could 
use  more  effectual  for  the  subversion  of  those  you  have  undertaken  to 
defend ;  this  being  to  resolve  all  revelation  perfectly  and  purely  into 
natural  reason,  to  bound  its  credibility  by  that,  and  leave  no  room  for 
faith  in  other  things  than  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  natural  reason 
without  revelation. 

«  Your  lordship  insists  much  upon  it,*  as  if  I  had  contradicted  what 
I  had  said  in  my  Essay, f  by  saying,  *that  upon  my  principles  it 
cannot  be  demonstratively  proved  that  it  is  an  immaterial  substance 
in  us  that  thinks,  however  probable  it  be.'  He  that  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  read  that  chapter  of  mine,  and  consider  it,  will  find  that  my 
business  there  was  to  show  that  it  was  no  harder  to  conceive  an  im- 
materiid  than  a  material  substance ;  and  that  from  the  ideas  of  thought, 
and  a  power  of  moving  of  matter,  which  we  experienced  in  ourselves, 
(ideas  originally  not  belonging  to  matter  as  matter,)  there  was  no 
more  difficulty  to  conclude  there  was  an  immaterial  substance  in  us, 
than  that  we  had  material  parts.  These  ideas  of  thinking,  and  power 
of  moving  of  matter,  I  in  another  place  showed  did  demonstratively 
lead  us  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  immaterial 
thinking  being,  in  whom  we  have  the  idea  of  spirit  in  the  strictest 
sense;  in  which  sense  I  also  applied  it  to  the  soul,  in  that  twenty* 
third  chapter  of  my  Essay ;  the  easily  conceivable  possibility,  nay, 
great  probability,  that  the  thinkinff  substance  in  us  is  immaterial, 
giving  me  sufficient  ground  for  it.  hi  which  sense  I  shall  think  I  may 
safely  attribute  it  to  the  thinking  substance  in  us,  till  ^our  lordship 
shall  have  better  proved  from  my  words  that  it  is  impossible  it 
should  be  immateriid.  For  I  only  say  that  it  is  possible,  t.  e.,  in- 
volves no  contradiction,  that  God,  the  omnipotent  immaterial  Spirit, 
should,  if  he  pleases,  give  to  some  parcels  of  matter,  disposed  as  he 
thinks  fit,  a  power  of  thinking  and  moving:  which  parcels  of  matter 
so  endued  with  a  power  of  thinking  and  motion  might  properly  be 
called  *  spirits,*  in  contradistinction  to  unthinking  matter.  In  all 
which,  I  presume,  there  is  no  manner  of  contradiction. 

<*  I  justified  my  use  of  the  word  'spirit'  in  that  sense  from  the 
•  f  ixBt  Answer,  pafw  48^i.  t  Book  U.  Sbap  zsiil. 
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authorities  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  applying  the  Latin  word  ipirftitf, 
from  whence  *  spirit*  is  derived,  to  the  sonlas  a  thinking  thing,  with- 
out excluding  materiality  out  of  it.  To  which  your  lordship  replies, 
that '  Cicero,  in  his  Tnsculan  Questions,  supposes  the  soul  not  to  be 
a  finer  sort  of  body,  but  of  a  different  nature  from  the  body ;  that  he 
calls  the  body  the  prison  of  the  soul;  and  says,  that  a  wise  man's 
business  is  to  draw  off  his  soul  from  his  body.'  *  And  then  your 
lordship  concludes,  as  is  usual,  with  a  question, — *  Is  it  possible  now 
to  think  so  great  a  man  looked  on  the  soul  but  as  a  modification  of 
the  body,  which  must  be  at  an  end  with  life  ? '  Answer.  No ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  man  of  so  good  sense  as  Tully,  when  he  uses  the  word 
corpus  or  *  body '  for  the  gross  and  yisible  parts  of  a  man,  which  he 
acknowledges  to  be  mortal,  should  look  on  the  soul  to  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  body,  in  a  discourse  wherein  he  was  endearouring  to  per- 
suade another  that  it  was  immortal.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that 
truly  great  men,  such  as  he  was,  are  not  wont  so  manifestly  to  con- 
tradict themselves.  He  had  therefore  no  thousht  concerning  the 
modification  of  the  body  of  man  in  the  case:  he  was  not  such  a 
trifler  as  to  examine  whether  the  modification  of  tiie  body  of  a  man 
was  immortal,  when  that  body  itself  was  mortal :  and  therefore  that 
which  he  reports  as  Dicsearchus's  opinion,  he  dismisses  in  the  begin- 
ning without  any  more  ado.  (Cap.  xi.)  But  Cicero's  was  a  dire<^ 
plain,  and  sensible  inquiry,  Tiz^  What  the  soul  was  ?  to  see  whether 
from  thence  he  could  discover  its  immortality.  But  in  all  that  dis- 
course in  his  first  book  of  Tnsculan  Questions,  where  he  lays  out  so 
much  of  his  reading  and  reason,  there  is  not  one  syllable  showing  the 
least  thought  that  the  soul  was  an  immaterial  substance,  but  many 
thinss  directly  to  the  contrary. 

*' Indeed,  1.  He  shuts  out  the  body  taken,  in  the  sense  he  oses 
coiput  all  along,t  for  the  sensible  organical  parts  of  a  man ;  and  is 
positive  that.is  not  the  soul :  and  '  body '  in  this  sense,  taken  for  the 
human  body,  he  calls  '  the  prison  of  the  soul ; '  and  says  a  wise  man, 
instancing  in  Socrates  and  Cato,  is  glad  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  get 
out  of  it.  But  he  nowhere  says  any  such  thing  of  matter ;  he  cidls 
not  matter  in  ^neral  the  prison  of  the  soul,  nor  talks  a  word  of  being 
separate  from  it. 

**  2.  He  concludes  that  the  soul  is  not,  like  other  things  here  below, 
made  up  of  a  coniposition  of  the  elements.  (Cap.  xxvii.) 

"  3.  He  excludes  the  two  gross  elements,  earth  and  water,  from 
being  the  soul,  f  Cap.  xxvi.) 

**  So  far  he  is  clear  and  positive:  but  beyond  this  he  is  uncertain; 
beyond  this  he  could  not  get.  For  in  some  places  he  speaks  doubt- 
full}^,  whether  the  soul  be  not  air  or  fire.  Anima  sit  animus  imasve 
nescio,  (Cap.  xxv.)  And  therefore  he  ajpiees  with  PansDtius,  that,  if 
it  be  at  all  elementary,  it  is,  as  he  calls  it,  inflammcUa  aniima,  *  inflamed 
air ; '  and  for  this  he  gives  severid  reasons.  (Cap.  xviii.  xixi J  And 
though  he  thinks  it  to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature  of  its  own,  yet  he  is  so 
far  from  thinking  it  immaterial,  that  he  says,  (cap.  xix.)  that,  *  admitting 
it  to  be  of  an  aerial  or  igneous  nature,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
any  thing  he  had  said.' 

**  That  which  he  seems  most  inclined  to,  is,  that  the  soul  was  not  at 
•  Tint  Answer,  pages  M— 60.  f  Cip*  xlz.,  xxiL,  jlxx,,  xzzL,  Ac 
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all  elementary,  but  was  of  the  same  substance  with  the  hcayens ;  which 
Aristotle,  to  distingnish  from  the  four  elements  and  the  changeable 
bodies  here  below,  which  he  supposed  made  up  of  them,  called  guinia 
esMntia,  That  this  was  Tnlly*s  opinion  is  plain  from  these  words, 
JCrgOf  cmwuu  qta,  %it  ego  dico,  aivimts  ett,  tU  ftirtjptdss  aiuUtdicere  Deus; 
et  modem  si  Deue  out  anima  out  ignie  est,  idem  est  animus  hominis,  Nem. 
tU  wa  natura  cakstis  ei  terrd  vacat  et  humore,  sic  utriusque  hartan  rervm 
kumanus  animus  est  expers.  Sin  autem  est  quinta  quadam  fuUwra  ah 
Aristotele  inducta,  primum  hoe  et  deonan  est  et  animorum.  Hone  nos  sen- 
ientiam  seeutif  his  wsis  verbis  in  Consolatione  hoe  expressimus,  (Cap* 
SLZTi.)  And  then  ne  goes  on  (cap.  xzvii.),  to  repeat  those  his  own 
words,  which  your  lordship  has  quoted  out  of  him,  wherein  he  had 
affirmed,  in  his  treatise  Z>e  Consolatione,  the  soul  not  to  hate  its 
original  from  the  earth,  or  to  be  mixed  or  made  of  any  thing  earthly; 
but  had  said,  Singularis  est  igitur  quadam  natura  et  vis  animi  seiuncta  ab 
his  usitatis  notisque  naturis :  whereby,  he  tells  us,  he  meant  nothing  but 
Aristotle's  qwnta  essentia;  which  being  unmixed,  being  that  of  which 
the  gods  and  souls  consisted,  he  calls  it  divinum  ecBUste,  and  concludes 
it  eternal^  it  being,  as  he  speaks,  ufuncta  ab  omni  mortali  concretume^ 
From  which  it  is  dear,  that,  in  all  his  inquiry  about  the  substance  of 
the  soul,  his  thoughts  went  not  beyond  the  four  elements,  or  Aristotle's 
guinta  essentia,  to  look  for  it.  In 'all  which  there  is  nothing  of  imma- 
teriality, but  quite  the  contrary. 

^  He  was  willing  to  believe  (as  good  and  wise  men  have  always 
been)  that  the  som  was  immortal ;  but  for  that,  it  is  plain  he  neyer 
thought  of  its  immateriality,  but  as  the  eastern  people  do,  who  believe 
the  soul  to  be  immortal,  but  have  nevertheless  no  tnought,  no  concep- 
tion of  its  immateriality.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  very  considerable 
and  judicious  author  says  in  the  case.  '  No  opinion,'  says  he,  *  has 
been  so  universally  received  as  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
but  its  immateriality  is  a  truth,  the  knowledge  whereof  has  not  spread 
so  far.  And  indeed  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  let  into  the  mind  of  a 
Siamite  the  idea  of  a  pure  spirit.  This  the  missionaries,  who  have 
been  longest  among  them,  are  positive  in.  All  the  Pagans  of  the  east 
do  truly  believe,  that  there  remains  something  of  a  man  after  his  death, 
which  subsists  independently  and  separately  from  his  bod^.  But  they 
give  extension  and  figure  to  that  which  remains,  and  attnbute  to  it  all 
the  same  members,  all  the  same  substances, .  both  solid  and  liquid, 
which  our  bodies  are  composed  ofl  They  only  suppose  that  the  souls 
are  of  a  matter  subtile  enough  to  escape  being  seen  or  handled.  Such 
were  the  shades  and  tlie  manes  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans.  And 
it  is  by  these  figures  of  the  souls,  answerable  to  those  of  the  bodies, 
that  Virgil  supposed  .£neas  knew  Palinuxus,  Dido,  and  Anchises,  in 
the  other  world.*  ♦ 

^  This  gentleman  was  not  a  man  that  travelled  into  those  parts  for 
his  pleasure,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  strange  stories,  col- 
lected by  chance,  when  he  returned :  but  one  chosen  on  purpose  ^and 
he  seems  well  chosen  for  tha  purpose)  to  inquire  into  the  singularities 
of  Siam.  And  he  has  so  well  acquitted  himself  of  the  commission, 
which  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  tells  us  he  had,  to  inform  himself  exactly 
of  what  was  most  remarkable  there,  that  had  we  but  an  account  of 
*  LoDBxiB,  Du  Ropaume  d«  Siam,  torn.  L  eap.  xiz.  Met.  4 
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other  coantrieii  of  the  east  as  he  has  given  us  of  this  kingdom  which 
he  wa8  an  envoj  to,  we  shooid  be  much  better  acquainted  than  we  are 
with  the  manners,  notions,  and  religions,  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
inhabited  by  civilized  nations,  who  want  neither  good  sense  nor  acute- 
ness  of  reason,  though  not  cast  into  the  mould  of  the  logic  and 
philosophy  of  oar  schools. 

''  But,  to  return  to  Cicero :  It  is  plain,  that,  in  his  inquiries  about 
the  soul,  his  thoughts  went  not  at  all  beyond  matter.  This  the  ex- 
pressions that  drop  from  him  in  several  places  of  this  book  evidently 
Fhow.  For  example :  '  Tliat  the  souls  of  excellent  men  and  women 
ascended  into  heaven ;  of  others,  that  they  remained  here  on  earth.' 
(Cap.  xii.)  '  That  the  soul  is  hot  and  warms  the  body :  that  at  iu 
leaving  the  body  it  penetrates  and  divides  and  breaks  through  our 
thick,  cloudy,  moist  air:  that  it  stops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and  ascends 
no  farther,  the  equality  of  warmth  and  weight  making  that  its  proper 
place,  where  it  is  nourished  and  sustained  with  the  same  things  where- 
with the  stars  are  nourished  and  sustained :  and  that  by  the  conveni- 
ence of  its  neighbourhood  it  shall  there  have  a  clearer  view  and  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies.'  (Ca|).  xix.)  *  That  the  soul  also 
from  this  height  shall  have  a  pleasant  and  fairer  prospect  of  the  globe 
of  the  earth,  the  disposition  of  whose  parts  will  then  lie  before  it  in 
one  view.*  (Cap.  xx.)  '  That  it  is  hard  to  determine  what  confirma- 
tion, size,  and  place,  the  soul  has  in  the  body :  that  it  is  too  subtile  to 
be  seen :  that  it  is  in  the  human  body  as  in  a  house  or  a  vessel,  or  a 
receptacle.'  (Cap.  xxii.)  All  which  are  expressions  that  suificientlj 
evidence,  that  he  who  used  them  had  not  in  his  mind  separated  mate- 
riality from  the  idea  of  the  soul. 

^  It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  a  great  part  of  this  which  we  find 
in  cap.  xix.  is  said  upon  the  principles  of  those  who  would  have  the 
soul  to  be  anima  inflanunata,  *  inflamed  air.'  I  grant  it.  But  it  is  also 
to  be  observed,  that  in  this  nineteenth  and  the  two  following  chapters, 
he  does  not  only  not  deny,  but  even  admits,  that  so  material  a  thing 
as  inflamed  air  may  think. 

"  The  truth  of  the  case,  in  short,  is  this :  Cicero  was  willing  to 
believe  the  soul  immortal ;  but  when  he  sought  in  the  nature  of  the 
soal  itself  something  to  establish  this  his  belief  into  a  certainty  of  it, 
he  found  himself  at  a  loss.  He  confessed  he  knew  not  what  the  soul 
was ;  but  the  not  knowing  what  it  was,  he  argues,  (cap.  it)  was  no 
reason  to  conclude  it  was  not.  And  tnereupon  he  proceeds  to  the 
repetition  of  what  he  had  said  in  his  sixth  book  De  Bepub,  concerning 
the  soul.  The  argument  which,  borrowed  from  Plato,  he  there  makea 
nse  of,  if  it  have  any  force  in  it,  not  only  proves  the  soul  to  be 
immortal,  but  more  than,  I  think,  your  lordship  will  allow  to  be  true : 
for  it  proves  it  to  be  eternal,  and  without  beginning  as  without  end, 
Neque  naia  certe  tat,  et  (Bterna  est,  says  he. 

''  Indeed,  from  the  faculties  of  the  soul  he  concludes  right,  *  that  it 
is  of  divine  original:'  but  as  to  the  substance  of  the  soul,  he,  at  the 
end  of  this  discourse  concerning  its  faculties,  (cap.  xxv.)  as  well  as  at 
the  beginning  of  it,  (cap.  xxiL)  is  not  ashamed  to  own  his  ignorance  of 
what  it  is:  Anima  git  onimitf,  igmant,  netao;  nee  me  puckt,  tU  iatoe, 
faUn  nesdre  quod  nesciam,  lUud,  ei  tUla  aUa  de  re  ooscurd  affimuare 
possum,  swe  oTiima  she  ignis  sit  animus,  eumjurarem  esse  divinunu  (CapL 
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XXT.)  So  that  all  the  certainty  he  could  attain  to  ahout  the  soni,  was, 
that  he  waa  confident  there  was  something  divine  in  it, !.«.,  there  were 
faculties  in  the  soul  that  could  not  result  from  the  nature  of  matter, 
but  must  have  their  original  from  a  divine  power ;  but  jet  those  quali- 
ties, as  divine  as  thej  were,  he  acknowledged  might  be  placed  in 
breath  or  fire,  which  I  think  jour  lordship  will  not  deny  to  be  material 
substances.  So  that  all  those  divine  qualities,  which  he  so  much  and 
justly  extols  in  the  soul,  led  him  not,  as  appears,  so  much  as  to  anj 
the  least  thought  of  immaterlalitj.  This  is  demonstration,  that  he 
built  them  not  upon  an  exclusion  of  materialitj  out  of  the  soul ;  for 
he  avowedlj  professes  he  does  not  know  but  breath  or  fire  might  be 
this  thinking  thing  in  ns :  and  in  all  his  considerations  about  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  itself,  he  stuck  in  air  or  fire,  or  Aristotle's  quinta 
Mssentia;  for  beyond  those  it  is  evident  he  went  not. 

^  But  with  aU  his  proofs  out  of  Plato,  to  whose  authoritj  he  defers 
80  much,  with  all  the  arguments  his  vast  reading  and  great  parts 
could  furnish  him  with  for  the  immortalitj  of  the  soul,  he  was  so  little 
satisfied,  so  far  from  being  certain,  so  far  from  anj  thought  that  he 
had  or  could  prove  it,  that  he  over  and  over  again  professes  his 
ignorance  and  doubt  of  it.  In  the  beginning  he  enumerates  the 
several  opinions  of  the  philosophers,  which  he  had  well  studied,  about 
St :  and  then  full  of  uncertainty  says,  Harum  sententiarum  qucB  vera  sit, 
Deus  cdiquis  viderit;  qua  vert  nmiUima,  magna  quoestio.  (Cap.  xi.) 
And  towards  the  latter  end,  having  gone  them  all  over  again,  and  one 
after  another  examined  them,  he  professes  himself  still  at  a  loss,  not 
knowing  on  which  to  pitch,  nor  what  to  determine.  Mentis  aciesy  says 
he,  seipsam  intuens  nonnunquam  hebescity  oh  eamque  causam  contemplandi 
dfligentiam  omittvnuB^  Itac^ue  dttbitans,  drcumspectans,  hcesitanSy  multa 
adverta  revertens,  tanquam  m  rate  in  mart  immenso,  nostra  vehitur  oratio. 
(Cap.  XXX.)  And,  to  conclude  this  argument ;  When  the  person  he 
introduces  as  discoursing  with  him,  tells  him  he  is  resolved  to  keep 
firm  to  the  belief  of  immortalitj,  Tullj  answers,  Laudo  id  quidem,  etsi 
nihU  animis  oportet  eonfidere;  movemur  enim  scepe  aliquo  acute  concluso, 
lahamusy  mutamusque  senttniiam  clarioribus  etiam  in  rebus  ;  tn  his  est  enim 
aliqua  ii^seuritas.    (Cap,  Ixxxii.) 

**  So  unmovable  is  that  truth  delivered  bj  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that 
though  the  light  of  nature  gave  some  obscure  glimmering,  some 
»  uncertain  hopes  of  a  future  state,  yet  human  reason  could  attain  to 
no  clearness,  no  certainty  about  it,  but  that  it  was  Jesus  Christ  alone 
who  had  '  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel.' 
(2  Tim.  i.  10.)  Though  we  are  now  told,  that  to  own  the  inability  of 
natural  reason  to  bring  *  immortality  to  light,*  or,  which  passes  for  the 
same,  to  own  principles  upon  which  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  (and, 
as  it  is  urged,  consequently  its  immortality)  cannot  be  demonstratively 
proved,  does  lessen  the  belief  of  this  article  of  revelation,  which  Jesus 
Christ  alone  has  brought  to  light,  and  which  consequently  the  scrip- 
ture assures  us  is  established  and  made  certain  only  by  revelation. 
This  would  not  perhaps  have  seemed  strange  from  those  who  are 
justly  complained  of  for  slighting  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  much  regarded  if  they  should  contradict  so 
plain  a  text  of  scripture  in  favour  of  their  all-su£Scient  reason :  but 
what  use  the  promoters  of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  in  an  age  «o  much 
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suspected  hj  Tonr  lordship,  may  make  of  what  comes  firom  one  of 
yonr  great  aathoritj  and  learning,  may  desenre  yonr  consideration. 

*'  And  thns,  my  lord,  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  yon  concerning  Cicero's 
opinion  about  the  soul  in  his  first  book  of  Tnscnlan  Questions;  which, 
though  I  easily  belieTe,  as  your  lordship  says,  *  you  are  no  stranger  to, 
yet  I  humbly  conceive  you  have  not  shown  (and  upon  a  careful 
perusal  of  that  treatise  again,  I  think  I  ma^  boldly  say,  yon  cannot 
show)  one  word  in  it  that  expresses  any  thing  like  a  notion  in  Tnlly 
of  the  soul's  immateriality,  or  its  beinff  an  immaterial  substance. 

*'  From  what  you  bring  out  of  Virgil,  jour  lordship  concludes,  *  that 
he  no  more  than  Cicero  does  me  any  kindness  in  this  matter,  being 
both  assertors  of  the  soul's  immortality.'*  My  lord,  were  not  tiie 
question  of  the  soul's  immateriality,  according  to  custom,  changed 
here  into  that  of  its  immortality,  which  I  am  no  less  an  assertor  of 
than  either  of  them,  Cicero  and  Virgil  do  me  all  the  kindness  I 
desired  of  them  in  this  matter ;  and  that  was  to  show,  that  they  Attri- 
buted the  word  gpiritut  to  the  soul  of  man,  without  any  thought  of  iti 
immateriality ;  and  this  the  verses  you  yourself  bring  out  of  Virgil,-^ 

Et  cumfrigida  mors  anima  teduxertt  ctrtus^ 
Ommbui  vmbra  locis  adero,  dabtM,  w^robe,  p<gnar,f 

confirm,  as  well  as  those  I  quoted  out  of  his  sixth  book;  and,  for  this, 
Monsieur  de  la  Loubere  shall  be  my  witness  in  the  words  above  set 
down  out  of  him ;  where  he  shows,  that  there  be  those  amongst  the 
Heathens  of  our  days,  as  well  as  Virgil  and  others  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  thought  the  souls  or  ghosts  of  men  departed 
did  not  die  with  the  body,  without  thinking  them  to  be  perfectly  im« 
material ;  the  latter  being  much  more  incomprehensible  to  them  than 
the  former. 

"  Tour  lordship's  answer  %  concerning  what  is  said,  Eccles.  xiii^ 
turns  wholly  upon  Solomon's  taking  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  which 
was  not  what  I  questioned :  all  that  I  quoted  that  place  for,  was  to 
show,  that  *  spirit '  in  English  might  properly  be  applied  to  the  soul, 
without  any  notion  of  its  immatenalitv,  as  tVD  was  by  Solomon ; 
which,  whether  he  thought  the  souls  of  men  to  be  immaterial,  does 
little  appear  in  that  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  souls  of  men  and 
beasts  together,  as  he  does.  But,  farther,  what  I  contended  for  is 
evident  from  that  place,  in  that  the  word  *  spirit '  is  there  applied,  by 
our  translators,  to  the  souls  of  beasts,  which  your  lordship,  I  think, 
does  not  rank  amongst  the  immaterial,  and  consequently  immortal, 
spirits,  though  they  have  sense  and  spontaneous  motion. 

'*  But  you  say,  *  If  the  soul  be  not  of  itself  a  free  thinking  substance, 
lot  see  what  foundation  there  is  in  nature  for  a  dav  of  judg- 


you  do  not 

ment.'  §  Answer.  Though  the  heathen  world  did  not  of  old,  nor  do 
to  this  day,  '  see  a  foundation  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment ; '  yet 
in  revelation,  if  that*  will  satisfy  your  lordship,  every  one  may  '  see  a 
foundation  for  a  day  of  judgment,  because  God  has  positively  declared 
it;'  though  God  has  not  by  that  revelation  taught  us  what  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  is ;  nor  has  anywhere  said,  '  that  the  soul  of  itself  is 
a  free  agent.'    Whatsoever  any  created  substance  is,  it  is  not  of  itself 

•  Firet  Answer,  pagw  62,  63.  f  jEmtid.  Iv.  88ft. 

X  Flnt  Answer,  pages  64, 65.  { Ibid.,  page  66 
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but  H  bj  the  good  pleasate  of  its  C^ator :  irhaterer  dejBreds  of  perfec* 
tion  it  has,  it  has  from  the  bonntiftil  hand  of  its  Miocer.  For,  it  is 
tme  in  a  natural  as  well  as  a  spiritual  sense  what  St.  Fanl  sajrs,  'Not 
that  we  are  snffldent  of  onrselres  to  think  any  thing  as  of  onnelres, 
bat  onr  sufficiency  is  of  God.'  (2  Cor.  iii.  5^) 

'<  But  your  lordship,  as  I  guess  by  your  following  words,  would  argue 
that  a  material  substance  cannot  be  a  free  apent ;  whereby  I  suppose 
you  only  mean,  that  you  cannot  see  or  conceive  how  a  solid  substance 
should  begin,  stop,  or  change  its  own  motion.  To  which  give  me 
leave  to  answer :  That  when  you  can  make  it  conceivable  how  any 
created,  finite,  dependent  substance  can  move  itself,  or  alter  or  stop  its 
own  motion,  which  it  must  to  be  a  free  agent,  I  suppose  you  will  find 
it  no  harder  for  Gk>d  to  bestow  this  power  on  a  solid  than  an  unsolid 
created  substance.  Tully,  in  the  place  above  quoted,*  could  not 
conceive  this  power  to  be  in  any  thing  but  what  was  ih)m  eternity  i 
Cumpateat  igitUr  cetermtm  id  tue  quod  uiptum  moosaf,  qtns  est  qui  hone 
naturam  animit  mm  tributam  negett  But  though  you  cannot  see  how 
any  created  substance,  solid  or  not  solid,  can  be  a  free  agent;  (pardon 
me,  my  lord,  if  I  put  in  both,  until  your  lordship  please  to  explain  it 
of  either,  and  show  the  manner  how  either  of  them  can,  of  itself,  move 
itself  or  any  thing  else ;)  yet  I  do  not  think  you  will  so  far  deny  men 
to  be  free  agents,  from  the  diffieultv  there  is  to  see  how  they  are  free 
agents,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  De  foundation  enough  for  a  day  of 
judgment 

'*  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  far  your  lordship's  speculations 
reach:  but  finding  in  myself  nothing  to  be  truer  than  what  the  wise  \ 
Solomon  tells  me,  *  As  thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  spirit,    \ 
nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child ; 
even  so  thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  Qod  who  maketh  all  things,' 
(Eccles.  xi.  5 ;)  I  gratefully  receive  and  rejoice  in  the  light  of  revela- 
tion, which  sets  roe  at  rest  in  many  things,  the  manner  whereof  my     / 
poor  reason  can  by  no  means  make  out  to  me.    Omnipotency,  I  know    / 
can  do  any  thing  that  contains  in  it  no  contradiction;  so  that  I  readily  / 
believe  whatever  God  has  declared,  though  my  reason  find  difiSculties  / 
in  it  which  it  cannot  master.    As  in  the  present  case,  Qod  having  | 
revealed  that  there  shall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  I  think  Ma<  foundation  | 
enough  to  conclude  men  are  free  enough  to  be  made  answerable  for  / 
their  actions,  and  to  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done;  though/ 
how  man  is  a  free  agent,  surpass  my  explication  or  comprehensioiv 

*'  In  answer  to  the  place  I  brought  out  of  St.  Luke,  (chap.  xxiv.  39,) 
your  lordship  asks,  *  Whether  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour  it 
ibllows,  that  a  spirit  is  only  an  appearance ?' f  I  answer:  No,  nor  do 
I  know  who  drew  such  an  inference  from  them :  but  it  follows,  that  in 
apparitions  there  is  something  that  appears,  and  that  which  appears  is 
not  wholly  immaterial;  and  yet  this  was  properly  called  wnu/tM,  and  was 
often  looked  upon  by  those  who  called  it  w»iv/Ma,  in  Greek,  and  now 
call  it  *  spirit '  in  English,  to  be  the  ghost  or  soul  of  one  departed : 
which  I  humbly  conceive  justifies  my  use  of  the  word  *■  spirit '  for  a 
thinking  voluntary  agent,  whether  material  or  immaterial 

''Your  lordship  says,!  'That  I  grant  that  it  cannot  upon  these 


•  Tvteulan.  Quoition.  Ill),  i.  cap.  zxilL 
t  Flnt  Axtfurar,  psge  66.  $  Ibid.,  page  67. 
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principles  be  demonstrated,  that  tlie  spiritaal  snbstaaee  In  ns  is  imma- 
terial : '  from  whence  jon  oondnde,  *  that  then  mj  giomids  of  ceitaintf 
from  ideas  aare  plainlj  giyen  up.'  This  being  a  way  of  argaing  that 
•yon  often  make  use  o^  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  coosider  it,  and 
cannot,  after  aU,  see  the  force  of  this  argnment.  I  acknowledge  that 
this  or  that  proposition  cannot  upon  my  principles  be  demonstrated ; 
ergo,  I  grant  this  proposition  to  be  false,  '  That  certainty  consiBts  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas.'  For  that 
is  my  ground  of  certainty;  and  till  that  be  giren  np,  my  grounds  itt 
certainty  are  not  given  np." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
OF  THB  SBALITY  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLSDGS. 

1.  OhjecHon.  Knotpledge  placed  in  ideas  may  he  dU  bare  visum, 
•— I  doubt  not  but  my  reader  by  this  time  may  be  apt  to  think 
that  I  have  been  all  this  while  only  building  a  caatle  in  the  air ; 
and  be  ready  to  say  to  me,  ^'  To  what  purpose  all  this  stir  t 
'  Knowledge,'  say  you, '  is  only  the  peroeption  of  the  affreexheut 
or  disagreement  of  our  own  ideas ;  but  who  knows  what  those 
ideas  may  be  Y  Is  there  any  thing  so  extravagant  as  the  ima^* 
nations  of  men's  brains  t  Where  is  the  head  that  has  no  chimeras 
in  it  1  Or  if  there  be  a  sober  and  a  wise  man,  what  differeuoe 
will  there  be,  by  your  rules,  between  his  knowledge,  and  that 
of  the  most  extravagant  fancy  in  the  world  f  They  both  have 
iheir  ideas,  and  perceive  their  agreement  and  disagreement  one 
with  another.  If  there  be  any  difference  between  them,  the 
advantage  will  be  on  the  warm-headed  man's  side,  as  having 
the  more  ideas,  and  the  more  lively.  And  so,  by  your  rules,  he 
will  be  the  more  knowing.  If  it  be  true,  that  all  knowledge 
lies  only  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
our  own  ideas,  the  Tisions  of  an  enthusiast,  and  the  reasonings 
of  a  sober  man,  will  be  equally  certain.  It  is  no  matter  how 
things  are :  so  a  man  observe  bnt  the  agreement  of  his  own 
imaginations,  and  talk  conformably,  it  is  lul  truth,  all  certainty. 
8uch  castles  in  the  air  will  be  as  strongholds  of  truth  as  the 
demonstrations  of  Euclid.  That  an  harpy  is  not  a  centaur,  is 
by  this  way  as  certain  knowledge,  and  as  much  a  truth,  as  that 
a  square  is  not  a  circle. 

'^But  of  what  use  is  all  this  fine  knowledge  of  men's  own 
imaginations  to  a  man  that  inquires  after  the  reality  of  things  t 
It  matters  not  what  men's  fitnciee  are,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
things  that  is  only  to  be  prized :  it  is  this  alone  giyes  a  value  to 
our  reasonings,  and  preferenoe  to  one  man's  Imowledge  over 
another's,  that  it  is  of  things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  of 
dreams  and  fancies." 

2.  Answer.    Not  so  where  ideas  agree  with  thiwjs^^To  which  I 
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Mswer,  That  if  our  kno^edge  of  our  ideas  terminate  in  them, 
and  reach  no  fiirther,  where  there  is  something  further  intended^ 
Ottr  most  serious  thoughts  will  be  of  little  more  use  than  the 
Te^eries  oi  a  crazy  briun ;  and  the  truths  built  thereon  of  no 
more  weight  t^an  the  discourses  of  a  man  who  sees  things 
clearly  in  a  dream,  and  with  great  assurance  utters  them.  But 
I  hope  before  I  ha^e  done  to  make  it  evident  that  this  way  of 
certamty,  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  goes  a  little  far- 
ther than  bare  imagination ;  and  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that 
all  the  certainty  oi  general  truths  a  man  has  lies  m  nothing 


3.  It  is  evident  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but 
only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our 
knowledge  therefore  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  ia  a  conformity 
between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  But  what  shall  be 
here  the  criterion)  How  shall  the  mind,  when  it  perceives 
nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  witn  things 
themselves  f  This,  though  it  seems  not  to  want  difficulty,  yet  I 
think  there  be  two  aorts  of  ideas  that  we  may  be  assured  agree 
with  things. 

4.  Asy  First,  all  simjple  ideas  do, — First,  The  first  are  simple 
ideas,  which  since  the  mind,  as  has  been  showed,  can  by  no 
means  make  to  itself,  must  necessarily  be  the  product  of  thin^ 
operating  on  the  mind  in  a  natural  way,  and  producing  therein 
those  perceptions  which  by  the  wisdom  and  will  of  our  Maker 
they  are  ordained  and  adapted  to.  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  simple  ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our  fancies,  but  the  natural 
and  regular  productions  of  things  without  us  really  operating 
upon  us  ;  and  so  carry  with  them  all  the  conformity  which  is 
intended,  or  which  our  state  requires ;  for  they  represent  to  us 
things  under  those  appearances  which  they  are  fitted  to  produce 
in  us,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  sorts  of  par- 
ticular substances,  to  discern  the  states  they  are  in,  and  so  to 
take  them  for  our  necessities,  and  apply  them  to  our  uses.  Thus 
the  idea  of  whiteness  or  bitterness,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  exactly 
answering  that  power  which  is  in  any  body  to  produce  it  there, 
has  all  the  real  conformity  it  can  or  ought  to  have  with  things 
without  us.  And  this  conformity  between  our  simple  ideas  and 
the  existence  of  things  is  sufficient  for  real  knowledge. 

5.  Secondly,  All  complex  ideas  except  of  «u&«tan(^.— Secondly, 
All  our  complex  ideas  except  those  of  substances  being  arche- 
types of  the  mind's  owl  making,  not  intended  to  be  the  copies  of 
any  thing,  nor  referred  to  the  existence  of  any  thing,  as  to  their 
originals,  cannot  want  any  conformity  necessary  to  real  know- 
ledge. For  that  which  is  not  designed  to  represent  any  thing 
but  itself,  can  never  be  capable  of  a  wrong  representation,  nor 
mislead  us  from  the  true  apprehension  of  any  thing  by  its  dis- 
likeness  to  it ;  and  such,  excepting  those  of  substances,  ai*e  all 
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our  complex  ideas :  whick,  as  I  have  showed  in  another  plaes^ 
are  combisations  of  ideas  which  the  mind  by  its  free  choice  pats 
together  without  considering  any  connexion  they  have  in  nature. 
And  hence  it  i&  that  in  all  these  sorts  the  ideas  themselres  are 
considered  as  the  archetypes,  and  things  no  otherwise  regarded 
hot  as  they  are  oonformable  to  them.  So  that  we  cannot  but 
be  infallibly  certain,  that  all  the  knowledge  we  attain  concern- 
ing these  ideas  is  real,  and  reaches  things  themselres ;  because 
in  all  our  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  discourses  of  this  kind,  we 
intend  things  no  fiirther  than  as  they  are  eonformable  to  our 
ideas.  So  that  in  these  we  cannot  miss  Qf  a  certain  snd 
undoubted  reality. 

6.  HenoB  the  rialiiy  of  mcUhematioaL  knowledge, — ^I  doubt  not 
but  it  will  be  easily  granted  that  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
mathematical  trutfasi  is  not  only  certun  but  real  knowledge ; 
and  not  the  bare  empty  vision  of  vain,  insignificant  chimeras  of 
the  brain  ■  and  yet,  if  we  will  consider,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
only  of  our  own  ideas.  The  mathematician  considers  the  truth 
and  properties  belonging  to  a  rectanf;le  or  circle,  only  as  they 
are  in  idea  in  his  own  mind.  For  it  is  possible  he  never  found 
either  of  them  existing  mathematically,  %.  e^  precisely  true,  in 
his  life.  But  yet  the  knowledge  he  has  of  any  truths  or  proper- 
ties belonging  to  a  circle,  or  any  other  mathematical  figure,  are 
never  the  less  true  and  certain  even  of  real  things  existing : 
because  I'eal  things  are  no  ftirther  concerned,  nor  intended  to  be 
meant  by  any  such  propositions,  than  as  things  really  agree  to 
those  archetypes  in  his  mind.  Is  it  true  of  the  idea  of  a  triangle, 
that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones  f  It  is  true 
also  of  a  triangle  wherever  it  really  exists.  Whatever  other 
figure  exists  that  is  not  exactly  answerable  to  that  idea  of  a 
triangle  in  his  mind,  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  proposition. 
And  therefore  he  is  certain  all  his  knowledge  concerning  such 
ideas  is  real  knowledge :  because,  intending  things  no  farther 
than  they  agree  with  those  his  ideas,  he  is  sure  what  he  knows 
concerning  those  fibres  when  they  have  barely  an  ideal  ex- 
istence in  his  mina,  will  hold  true  of  them  also  when  they 
have  a  real  existence  in  matter  ;  his  consideration  being  barely 
of  those  figures,  which  are  the  same  wherever  or  however 
they  exist. 

7.  Arhd  of  moral, — And  hence  it  follows  Ihat  moral  knowledge 
is  as  capable  of  real  certainty  as  mathematics.  For,  certainty 
being  but  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
our  ideas,  and  demonstration  nothing  but  the  perception  of  such 
agreement  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  or  mediums,  our 
moral  ideas  as  well  as  mathematical  being  archetypes  themselves, 
and  so  adequate  and  complete  ideas,  all  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement which  we  shall  find  in  them  will  produce  real  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  in  mathematical  figures. 
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S.  Existence  noi  reqywnd  to  make  it  real, — Fop  tbe  attaming  of 
knowledge  and  certainty,  it  is  requiBite  that  we  hare  determined 
ideas :  and  to  make  our  knowledge  real,  it  ia  requsite  that  the 
ideas  answer  their  archetypes.  Nor  let  it  be  wondered  that  I 
place  the  certainty  of  oar  knowledge  in  the  consideration  of  our 
ideas  wiih  so  little  care  and  regard  (as  it  may  seem)  to  the  re^ 
existence  of  things:  since  most  of  those  discourses  whi(^  take 
up  the  thoughts  and  engage  the  disputes  of  those  who  pretend 
to  make  it  their  business  to  inquire  after  truth  and  certainty, 
will,  I  presume,  upon  examination,  be  ibund  to  be  ffeueral  pro- 
positions and  notions  in  which  existence  is  not  at  afi  concerned. 
All  the  discourses  of  the  mathematicians  about  the  squaring  of 
a  circle,  conic  sections,  or  any  other  part  of  mathematics^  concern 
not  the  existence  of  any  of  those  figures :  but  their  demonstra- 
tions, which  depend  on  their  ideas,  are  the  same,  whether  there 
be  any  square  or  circle  existing  in  the  world,  or  na  In  the 
same  manner,  the  truth  and  certainty  of  moral  discourses 
abstracts  from  the  lives  of  men,  and  the  existence  of  those 
virtues  in  the  world  whereof  they  treat :  nor  are  Tully's  Offices 
less  true  because  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  that  exactly 
practises  his  rules,  and  lives  up  to  that  pattern  of  a  virtuous 
man  which  he  has  given  us^  and  which  existed  nowhere  when 
he  writ  but  in  idea.  If  it  be  true  in  speculation,  i.  &,  in  idea, 
that  murder  deserves  death,  it  will  also  be  true  in  reality  of  any 
action  that  exists  conformable  to  that  idea  of  murder.  As  for 
other  actions,  the  truth  of  that  proposition  concerns  them  not. 
And  thus  it  is  of  all  other  species  of  things  which  have  no  other 
essences  but  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  minds  of  men. 

9.  Nor  fffill  it  be  less  true  or  certain  beoause  moral  ideae  are  of 
our  own  makimg  and  naming, — ^But  it  will  here  be  said,  that  ^  if 
moral  knowledge  be  placed  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
moral  ideas,  ana  those,  as  other  modes,  be  of  our  own  making, 
what  strange  notions  will  there  be  of  justice  and  temperance  ! 
What  couf^ion  of  virtues  and  vices,  if  every  one  may  make 
what  ideas  of  them  he  pleases !  "*  No  confusion  nor  disorder  in 
the  tilings  themselves,  nor  the  reasonings  about  them  ;  no  more 
than  (in  mathematics)  there  would  be  a  disturbance  in  the 
demonstration,  or  a  change  in  the  properties  of  figures  and  their 
relations  one  to  another,  if  a  man  should  make  a  triangle  with 
four  corners,  or  a  trapezium  with  four  right  angka :  that  is,  in 
plain  English,  change  the  names  of  the  figures,  and  call  that  by 
one  name  which  mathematiciaus  called  ordinarily  by  another. 
For,  let  a  man  make  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  figure  with  three 
angles,  whereof  one  is  a  right  one,  and  call  it,  if  he  please, 
equHaterum  or  trapezium,  or  any  thing  else,  the  properties  of  and 
demonstrations  aoout  that  idea  will  be  the  same  as  if  be  called 
it  a  ''  rectangular  triangle.**  I  confess,  the  change  of  the  name 
by  the  impropriety  of  speech  will  at  first  disturb  him  who  knows 
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not  what  idea  it  stands  for :  but  as  soon  as  tlie  figure  is  drawn, 
the  eonseqnenoes  and  demonstration  are  plain  and  clear.  Just 
the  same  is  it  in  moral  knowled^ ;  let  a  man  have  the  idea  of 
taking  from  others,  without  their  consent,  what  their  honest 
iiidu8t)7  has  possessed  them  o^  and  call  this  ''justice/'  if  he 
please.  He  that  takes  the  name  here  without  the  idea  put  to  it, 
will  be  mistaken  by  ioining  another  idea  of  his  own  to  that 
name :  but  strip  the  idea  of  that  name,  or  take  it  such  as  it  is 
in  the  speaker's  mind,  and  the  same  things  will  agree  to  it  as 
if  you  cadled  it  "  injustice.**  Indeed,  wrong  names  in  moral 
discourses  breed  usually  more  disorder,-  because  thej  are  not 
so  easily  rectified  as  in  mathematics,  where  the  figure  once 
drawn  and  seen  makes  the  name  useless  and  of  no  force.  For 
what  need  of  a  sign  when  the  thing  signified  is  present  and  in 
Tiew  1  But  in  moral  names  that  cannot  be  so  easily  and  shortly 
done,  because  of  the  many  decompositions  that  go  to  the  making 
up  the  complex  ideas  of  those  modes.  But  yet,  for  all  this, 
miscalling  of  any  of  those  ideas  contrary  to  the  usual  significa- 
tion of  the  words  of  that  language,  \urAen  not  but  that  we  may 
haye  certain  and  demonstrative  knowledge  of  their  seTend 
agreements  and  disagreements,  if  we  will  carefully,  as  in  mathe- 
matics, keep  to  the  same  precise  ideas,  and  trace  them  in  their 
several  relations  one  to  another  without  being  led  away  by  their 
names.  If  we  but  separate  the  idea  under  consideration  from 
the  sign  that  stands  for  it,  our  knowledge  goes  equally  on  in  the 
discovery  of  real  truth  and  certainty,  whatever  sounds  we  make 
use  of 

10.  Jfimaming  disturbs  not  the  certcdniv  of  the  knotDledffe, — One 
thing  more  we  are  to  take  notice  of,  tnat  where  God,  or  any 
other  law-maker,  hath  defined  any  moral  names,  there  they  have 
made  the  essence  of  that  species  to  which  that  name  belongs ; 
and  there  it  is  not  safe  to  apply  or  use  them  otherwise :  but  in 
other  cases  it  is  bare  impropriety  of  speech  to  apply  them  con* 
trary  to  the  common  usage  of  the  country.  But  yet  even  this 
too  disturbs  not  the  certainty  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  still  to 
be  had  by  a  due  contemplation  and  comparing  of  those  even 

^,  nick-named  ideas. 

11.  Ideas  of  substances  have  their  areheiwes  unthout  us, — 
Thirdly, 'There  is  another  sort  of  complex  laeas,  which  being 
referred  to  archetypes  without  us  may  differ  from  them,  and  so 
our  knowledge  about  them  may  come  short  of  being  reaL  Such 
are  our  ideas  of  substances,  which  consisting  of  a  collection  of 
simple  ideas,  supposed  taken  from  the  works  of  nature,  may  yet 
vary  from  them,  by  having  more  or  different  ideas  united  in 
tliem  than  are  to  be  found  united  in  the  things  themselves :  from 
whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  may  and  often  do  fiul  of  being 

\  exactly  conformable  to  things  themselves. 
12.  So  far  as  they  agree  with  those,  so  far  our  knowledge  eonr 
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C9mmg  themU  real. — I  say,  then^  that  to  have  ideas  of  snbstancea 
which,  by  being  oonformable  to  things,  may  afford  us  real  know- 
ledge, it  is  not  enough,  as  in  modes,  to  put  together  such  ideas 
as  have  no  inconsistence,  though  they  diet  nerer  before  so  exist ; 
V,  g,y  the  ideas  of  sacrilege  or  perjury,  &c.,  were  as  real  and  true 
ideas  before  as  after  the  existence  of  any  such  fact  But  our 
ideas  of  substances,  being  supposed  copies,  and  referred  to  arche- 
types without  us,  must  still  be  taken  from  something  that  does 
or  has  existed  ;  they  must  not  consist  of  ideas  put  together  at 
the  pleasure  of  our  thoughts  without  any  real  pattern  they 
were  taken  from,  though  we  can  perceive  no  inconsistence  in 
such  a  combination.  The  reason  wnereof  is,  because  we  know- 
ing not  what  real  constitution  it  is  of  substances  whereon  our 
simple  ideas  depend,  and  which  really  is  the  cause  of  the  strict 
union  of  some  of  them  one  with  another,  and  the  exclusion  of 
others ;. there  are  very  few  of  them  that  we  can  be  sure  are  or 
are  not  inconsistent  in  nature,  any  fiirther  than  experience  and 
sensible  observation  reach.  Herein  therefore  is  founded  the  ^ 
reaUW  of  our  knowledge  concerning  substances,  tiiat  all  our  ^ 
complex  ideas  of  them  must  be  such,  and  such  only,  as  are  made 
up  of  sucb  simple  ones  as  have  been  discovered  to  co-exist  in 
nature.  And  our  ideas,  being  thus  true,  though  not  perhaps 
very  exact  copies,  are  yet  the  subjects  of  real  (as  far  as  we  have 
any)  knowledge  of  them :  which,  as  has  been  already  showed, 
will  not  be  found  to  reach  very  far ;  but  so  far  as  it  does,  it  will 
still  be  real  knowledge.  Whatever  ideas  we  have,  the  agreement 
we  find  they  have  with  others  will  still  be  knowledge.  If  those 
ideas  be  abstract,  it  will  be  general  knowledge.  But  to  make  it 
real  concerning  substances,  the  ideas  must  be  taken  from  the 
real  existence  of  things.  Whatever  simple  ideas  have  been 
found  to  co-exist  in  any  substance,  these  we  may  with  confidence 
|oin  together  again,  and  so  make  abstract  ideas  of  substances, 
'^or  whatever  have  once  had  an  union  in  nature,  may  be  united 
again. 

13.  In(ntrtnqudrie9abotarabst<mcesvemuH(Hmstde^ 
not  confine  our  thoughts  to  names  or  tneeies  supposed  set  out  by 
names. — This  if  we  rightly  consider .  ana  confine  notour  thoughts 
and  abstract  ideas  to  names,  as  if  tliere  were  or  could  be  no  other 
sorts  of  things  than  what  known  names  had  already  determined, 
and,  as  it  were,  set  out,  we  should  think  of  things  with  greater 
freedom  and  less  confusion  than  perhaps  we  do.  It  would 
possibly  be  thought  a  bold  paradox,  if  not  a  very  dangerous 
falsehood,  if  I  should  sav,  that  some  changelings  who  have  lived 
forty  years  together  without  any  appearance  of  reason,  are  some- 
thing between  a  man  and  a  beast :  which  prejudice  is  founded 
upon  nothing  else  but  a  false  supposition,  that  these  two  names, 
"  man  '*  and  "  beast,"  stand  for  distinct  species  so  set  out  by  real 
essences,  that  there  can  come  no  other  species  between  them ; 
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whereas  if  ire  will  abstract  from  those  nameBp  and  the  sapposi- 
tion  of  such  specifio  essences  made  by  nature,  wherein  all  tbing^ 
of  the  same  denominations  did  exactly  and  equally  partake ;  if 
we  would  not  fiincy  that  thene  were  a  certain  number  of  these 
essences  wherein  all  thin^,  as  in  moulds,  were  cast  and  formed ; 
we  should  find  that  the  idea  of  the  shape,  motion,  and  life  of  a 
man  without  reason  is  as  much  a  distinct  idea,  and  makes  as- 
much  a  distinct  sort  of  things,  from  man  and  beast,  as  the  idea 
of  the  shape  of  an  ass  with  reason  WA>uld  be  diffisrent  from  either 
that  of  man  or  beast^  and  be  a  species  of  an  animal  between  or 
distinct  from  both. 

14,  ObjecUon  ctgamtt  a  ofumgding  being  iomMing  behosmi  a 
man  and  a  beaMy  antiMrdd-^HJeue  every  body  will  be  ready  to  ask. 
*' If  changelinss  maybe  supposed  something  between  man  and 
beast,  pray  wnat  are  they  i  **  I  answer,  "  GhattgeUngs."  which 
is  as  good  a  word  to  siffnify  something  difierent  from  the  signi- 
fication of  "  man  "  or  *^  beast,'*  as  the  names  *'  man  "  and  "  beast " 
are  to  have  sifi;nifications  different  one  from  the  other.  This, 
well  considered,  would  resolve  this  matter,  and  show  my  n^ean- 
ing  without  any  more  ado.  But  I  am  not  so  unacquainted  with 
the  zeal  of  some  men,  which  enables  them  to  spin  consequence^ 
and  to  see  religion  threatened  whenever  any  one  ventures  to 
quit  their  forms  of  speakings  as  not  to  foresee  what  names  such 
a  proposition  as  this  is  like  to  be  charged  with :  and  without 
doubt  it  will  be  asked,  ^  If  changelings  are  something  between 
man  and  beast,  what  will  become  of  them  in  the  other  world  f  ** 
To  which  I  answer,  First,  It  concerns  me  not  to  know  or  inquira. 
To  their  own  Master  they  stand  or  falL  It  wiU  make  their  state 
neither  better  nor  worse,  whether  we  determine  any  thing  of  it 
or  no.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  &Lthful  Creator  and  a  lK>unti- 
ful  Father,  who  disposes  not  of  his  creatures  according  to  our 
narrow  thoughts  or  opinions,,  nor  distinguishes  them  according 
to  names  and  species  of  our  contrivance.  And  we  that  Imow  so 
little  of  this  present  world  we  are  in,  may  I  think,  content  our- 
selves without  beinff  peremptory  hi  defining  the  different  states 
which  creatures  shiSl  come  mto  when  they  go  off  this  stage.  It 
may  suffice  us  that  He  hath  made  known  to  all  those  who  are 
capable  of  instruction,  discourse,  and  reasoning,  that  they  shall 
come  to  an  account,  and  receive  according  to  what  they  have 
done  in  this  body. 

15.  But,  Secondly,  I  answer,  The  force  of  these  men's  question 
(viz.,  "  Will  you  deprive  changelings  of  a  friture  state  1 ")  is 
founded  on  one  of  two  suppositions,  which  are  both  false.  The 
first  is,  that  all  things  that  have  the  outward  shape  and  appear- 
ance of  a  man  must  necessarily  be  designed  to  an  immortal 
future  being  after  this  life.  Or,  secondly,  that  whatever  is  of 
human  birth  must  be  so.  Take  away  these  imapn&tions,  and 
such  questions  will  be  groundless  and  ridiculous.    I  desire,  thea« 
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HkOBe  who  think  there  is  no  more  but  an  aooidental  difforeaee- 
between  themselyee  and  changelinga,  the  essence  in  both  being 
exactly  the  same,  to  consider  whether  they  can  imagine  immor- 
tality annexed  to  any  outward  shape  of  the  body ;  the  very 
proposing  it  is,  I  snppoeey  enough  to  make  them  disown  it.  No 
one  yet  that  erer  1  heard  o^  how  much  soever  immersed  in 
natter,  allowed  that  excellency  to  any  figure  of  the  gross  sensible 
outward  parts,  as  to  afSrm  eternal  life  due  to  it,  or  a  necessaiy 
consequence  of  it ;  or  that  any  mass  of  matter  should,  after  its 
dissolution  here,  be  again  restored*  hereafter  to  an  eyerJasting 
state  of  sense,  percention,  and  knowledge,  only  because  it  was 
moulded  into  this  or  that  figure,  and  had  such  a  particular  frame 
of  its  TiiBible  parts.  Such  an  opinion  as  this,  placing  immortality 
in  a  certain  superficial  figure,  turns  out  of  doors  all  consideration 
of  soul  or  spirit ;  upon  whose  account  alone  some  corporeal  beings 
hare  hitherto  been  conduded  immortal,  and  others  not.  This  is 
to  attribute  more  to  the  outside  than  inside  of  things ;  to  place 
the  excellency  of  a  man  more  in  the  external  shape  of  his  body 
than  internal  perfections  of  his  soul :  which  is  but  little  better 
than  to  annex  the  great  and  inestimable  advantage  of  immorta- 
lity and  life  eyerlasting,  which  he  has  above  other  material  beings, 
to  annex  it,  I  say,  to  the  cut  of  his  beard,  or  the  fashion  of  his 
coat.  For,  this  or  that  outward  make  of  our  bodies  no  more 
carries  witii  it  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  duraldon,  than  the  &8hion 
of  a  man*s  suit  gives  him  reasonable  grounds  to  imagine  it  will 
never  wear  out,  or  that  it  will  make  him  immortu.  It  will 
perhaps  be  said,  that  nobody  thinks  that  the  shape  makes  any 
thine  immortal,  but  it  is  the  shape  is  the  sign  of  a  rational  soul 
within,  which  is  immortal  I  wonder  who  made  it  the  sign  of 
any  such  thing  :  for  barely  saying  it  will  not  make  it  so.  It 
would  require  some  proofs  to  persuade  one  of  it.  No  figure  that 
1  know  speaks  any  such  language.  For  it  may  as  rationally  be 
concluded,  that  the  dead  b^y  of  a  man.  wherein  there  is  to  be 
^und  no  more  appearance  or  action  of  life  than  there  is  in  a 
statue,  has  yet  nevertheless  a  living  soul  in  it,  because  of  its 
shape  ;  as  that  there  is  a  rational  soul  in  a  changeling,  because 
he  has  the  outside  of  a  rational  creature,  when  his  actions  eatery 
&r  less  marks  of  reason  with  them  in  the  whole,  course  of  his 
life  than  what  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  beast. 

16.  2/cnsters. — "  But  it  is  the  issue  of  rational  parents,  and 
must  therefore  be  concluded  to  have  a  rational  souL"  I  know 
not  by  what  logic  you  must  so  conclude.  I  am  sure  this  is  a 
conclusion  that  men  no  whore  allow  of.  For,  if  they  did,  they 
would  not  make  bold,  as  every  where  they  do,  to  destroy  ill- 
formed  and  mis-shaped  productions.  ''Ay,  but  these  are 
mopsters."  Let  them  be  so ;  what  will  vour  drivellinff,  anin« 
telligent,  intractable  changeling  be  f  Shall  a  defect  in  the  body 
makfr  a  monster ;  a  defect  in  the  mind  (the  far  more  noble  and. 
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in  tlie  common  phrase,  the  fkr  more  essentiai  part")  not  t  Shall  iho 
want  of  a  nose  or  a  neck  make  a  monster,  and  pot  such  issue  oat 
of  the  rank  of  men ;  the  want  of  reason  aad  nnderstanding  not  ? 
This  is  to  bring  all  back  again  to  what  was  exploded  just  now :  this 
is  to  place  all  in  the  shape,  and  to  take  the  measure  of  a  man  only 
by  his  outside.  To  show  that,  aocording  to  the  ordinary  way  of 
reasoning  in  this  matter,  people  do  lay  the  whole  stress  on  the 
figure,  and  resolve  the  whole  essence  of  the  species  of  man  (as 
they  make  it)  into  the  outward  shape,  how  unreasonable  soever 
it  be,  and  how  much  soever  they  disown  it,  we  need  but  trace 
their  thoughts  and  practice  a  little  farther,  and  then  it  will 
plainly  appear.  The  well-shaped  changeling  is  a  man,  has  a 
rational  soul,  though  it  appear  not :  "  This  is  past  doubt,"  say 
you.  Make  the  ears  a  little  longer  and  more  pointed,  and  the 
nose  a  little  flatter,  than  ordinary,  and  then  you  begtn  to  b<^^le  ; 
make  the  face  yet  narrower,  flatter,  and  longer,  and  then  you 
are  at  a  stand :  add  still  more  and  more  of  the  Ukeness  of  a  brute 
to  it,  and  let  the  head  be  perfectlv  that  of  some  other  animal, 
thea  presently  it  is  a  monster ;  and  It  is  demonstration  with  you 
that  it  hath  no  rational  soal,  and  mast  be  destroyed.  Where 
nc|7,  I  ask,  wiH  be  the  just  measure  of  the  utmost  bounds  of 
tfakt  shapb  that  carries  with  it  a  rational  soul  1  For,  since  there 
have  been  human  foetuses  produced,  half  beast  and  half  man  ; 
and  others  three  parts  one,  and  one  part  the  other ;  and  so  it  is 
possible  they  may  be  in  all  the  variety  of  approaches  to  the  one 
or  the  other  shape,  and  may  have  several  degrees  of  mixture  of 
the  likeness  of  a  man  or  a  binte  ;  I  would  gladly  know  what  are 
those  precise  lineaments  which,  according  U}  this  hypothesis,  are 
or  are  not  capable  of  a  rational  soul  to  be  joined  to  them  f  What 
sort  of  outside  is  the  Oertain  siffn  that  there  is  or  is  not  such  an. 
inhabitant  within  1  For,  till  that  be  done,  we  talk  at  random  of 
man  ;  and  shall  always,  I  fear,  do  so  as  long  as  we  give  ourselves 
up  to  certain  sounds,  and  the  imaginations  of  setUed  and  fixed 
species  in  nature,  we  know  not  what.  But,  after  all,  I  desire  it 
mav  be  considered  that  those  who  think  they  have  answered  the 
difficulty  by  telling  us  that  a  mis-shaped /a^  is  a  monster,  run 
into  the  same  fault  they  are  arguing  against,  by  constituting  a 
species  between  man  and  beast.  For  what  else,  I  pntyj  is  their 
monster  in  the  case  (if  the  word  "  monster  **  signifies  any  thing 
at  all),  but  something  neither  man  nor  beast,  but  partaking  some- 
'What  of  either  9  And  just  so  is  the  changeling  before  mentioned. 
So  necessary  is  it  to  quit  the  common  notion  of  speaes  and 
essences,  if  we  will  truly  look  into  the  nature  of  tnings,  and 
examine  them  by  what  our  faculties  can  discover  in  them  as  they 
exist,  and  not  by  groundless  fancies  that  have  been  taken  up 
about  them. 

17.  WofdB  and  species. — I  have  mentioned  this  here,  because  I 
think  we  cannot  oe  too  cautious  that  words  and  species,  in  the 
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ordiBAJry  notions  wbieh  we  have  been  need  to  of  them,  impose 
not  on  vs.  For,  I  am  apt  to  think,  therein  lies  one  gtwt 
obstacle  to  onr  clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  substances ;  and  from  thence  has  rose  a  great  part  of  the 
difficnlties  abont  trath  and  certainty.  Would  we  accustom  our- 
seWes  to  separate  onr  contemplations  and  reasonings  from  words, 
we  might,  m  h  great  measure,  remedy  this  inconvenience  within 
onr  own  thou^ts:  but  yet  it  would  still  disturb  us  in  our 
discourse  with  others,  as  long. as  we  retain  the  opinion,  that 
species  and  their  essences  were  any  thing  else  but  our  abstract 
ideas,  (such  as  they  are,)  with  names  annexed  to  them  to  be  the 
signs  of  them. 

18.  BeoapitulaHorL — ^Whereyer  we  perceive  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  knowledge : 
and  wherevw  we  are  sure  those  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of 
thin|[S,  there  is  certain  real  knowledge.  Of  which  agreement  of 
our  ideas  with  the  reality  of  thin^  having  here  given  the  marks, 
I  think  I  have  shown  wherein  it  is  that  certainty,  real  certainty, 
consists.  Which,  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confess,  to 
me  heretofore  one  of  those  desiderata  which  I  found  great 
want  o£ 


CHAPTER  V. 
OP  TBtTTH  IN  GKNEBAL. 

1.  What  truth  w.— ^<What  is  truth  T  was  an  inquiry  many 
ages  since ;  and  it  bein^  that  which  all  mankind  either  do  or 
pretend  to  search  after,  it  cannot  but  be  worth  our  while  care- 
follT  to  examine  wherein  it  consists ;  and  so  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  nature  of  it,  as  to  observe  how  the  mind  distinguishes 
it  from  falsehood. 

2.  A  right  jdnAng  or  Mparating  of  eigne;  is.,  ideae  or  ieorde, — 
Truth  then  seems  to  me,  in  the  proper  import  of  the  word,  to 
signiiy  nothinff  but  the  joining  or  separatmg  of  signs,  as  the 
thinf^  signifiea  by  them  do  agree  or  disagree  one  with  another. 
The  joining  oi^  separating  of  signs  here  meant,  is  what  by  another 
name  we  call  "proposition.**  So  that  truth  properly  belongs 
onlv  to  propositions!  whereof  there  are  two  sorts,  viz^  mental 
and  verbal ;  as  there  are  two  sorts  of  signs  commonly  made  use 
of,  viz.,  ideas  and  words. 

3.  Whidi  make  menttU  or  verbal  propoeitione. — To  form  a  clear 
notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  necessary  to  consider  truth  of  thought, 
and  truth  of  words,  distinctly  one  from  another :  but  yet  it  is 
very  difficult  to  treat  of  them  asunder ;  because  it  is  unavoid- 
able, in  treating  of  mental  propositions,  to  make  use  of  words ; 
and  then  the  instances  given  of  mental  propositions  cease  imoM- 
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dmtely  to  be  barely  mental,  and  beoome  verbal.  For,  a  mental 
proposition  being  nothing  bnt  a  bare  oonaideration  of  th*  ideas  as 
tliej  are  in  onr  minds  stripped  of  names,  they  loeo  the  nature  of 
purely  mental  propositions  as  soon  as  thev  are  pat  into  worda 

4.  Mental  propoaitions  are  very  hard  to  he  treated  of. — And  that 
which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  DMntaland  verbal  Bropoai- 
tions  separately,  is,  that  most  men,  if  not  alt,  ia  their  tiunking 
and  reasonings  within  themselves,  make  use  of  words  instead  of 
*  ideas,  at  least  when  the  sabject  oftheir  meditation  contains  in  it 
complex  ideaa  Which  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  imperfection 
and  uncertainty  of  our  ideas  of  that  kind^  aud  Doay,  if  attentively 
made  use  of,  serve  for  a  mark  to  show  us  what  are  those  things 
we  have  clear  and  perfbct  established  ideas  o^  and  what  not. 
For,  if  we  will  curiously  observe  the  way  our  mia^  takes  in 
thinking  and  reasoning,  we  shall  find,  I  suppose,  that  when  we 
make  any  propositions  within  our  own  thoughts  about  white  or 
black,  sweet  or  bitter,  a  triangle  or  a  circle,  we  can  and  often  do 
fimme  in  our  minde  the  ideas  themselves  without  reflBctin^  on 
the  names.  But  when  we  would  consider  or*  make  propositiona 
about  the  more  complex  ideas,  as  of  a  man,  vitriol,  mrtitude, 
^lory,  we  usually  put  the  name  for  the  idea :  because,  the  ideaa 
these  names  stand  for  being  for  the  most  part  imperfect,  con- 
fused, and  imdetermined,  we  reflect  on  the  names  themselves^ 
because  they  are  more  clear,  certain,  and  distinct,  and  readier 
occur  to  our  thoughts,  than  the  pure  ideas :  and  so  we  make  use 
of  these  words  insteiul  of  the  ideas  themselves,  even  when  we 
would  meditate  and  reason  within  ourselves,  and  make  tacit 
mental  propositions.  In  subetancei^  as  has  been  already  noted, 
this  Lb  occasioned  by  the  imperfection  of  our  ideas :  we  making 
the  name  stand  for  the  real  essence,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at 
all.  In  modes,  it  is  occasioned  by  the  great  number  of  shnple 
ideas  that  go  to  the  making  them  up.  For,  many  of  them  bemg 
compounded,  the  name  occurs  mucn  easier  thaji  the  complex 
idea  itself,  which  requires  time  and  attention  to  be  recollected 
and  exactly  represented  to  the  mind  even  in  those  men  who  have 
fbrmerly  been  at  the  pains  to  do  it ;  and  is  utterly  icipossible  to 
be  done  by  those  who,  though  they  have  readv  in  their  memory 
the  greatest  part  of  the  common  words  of  their  language,  yet 
perhaps  never  troubled  themselves  in  all  their  lives  to  consider 
what  precise  ideas  the  most  of  them  stood  for.  Some  confused 
or  obscure  notions  have  served  their  turns ;  and  many  who  talk 
very  much  of  religion  and  conscience,  of  church  and  faith,  of 
power  and  right,  of  obstructions  and  humours,  melancholy  and 
oholer,  would  perhaps  have  little  left  in  their  thoughts  and 
meditations  if  one  should  desire  them  to  think  only  of  the  things 
themselves,  and  lay  by  those  words  with  which  they  so  o§bS& 
confound  others,  and  not  seldom  themselves  aho. 

b.  Bemg  Tiothing  but  the  Joining  or  etgoaraiing  ideoi  MfithoiU 
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VH)rd8. — But  to  retain  to  the  coiiBideration  of  trath.    We  tnttst. 
I  'say,  obserre  two  eorts  of  propOBhionii  that  we  are  eapable  o^ 

ilrst,  Mental,  wherein  the  ideaa  hi  our  trndentandrngs  are. 
without  the  n^  of  words,  |mt  together  or  separated  by  the  mind 
perceiviDg  or  judging  of  their  agreement  or  aieagi^ement. 

Seoondly,  verbal  propositioiiB,  which  are  Words,  the  signs  of 
otir  ideas,  put  together  or  separated  hi  affirtnative  or  negative 
sentences.  Bjr  which  way  of  affirming  or  denying,  these  signs, 
made  by  sounds,  are  as  it  were  put  together  or  separated  one 
from  another.  So  that  proposition  consists  in  joining  or  se* 
paratin^  eigne,  and  truth  consists  in  the  putting  together  or  /^ 
separatmg  these  signs,  according  as  the  things  which  they  stand 
ibr  agree  or  disagree. 

6.  nlten  menicU  proponHaru  contain  real  truths  and  when  verbaL 
■—Every  one's  experience  will  satisfy  him  that  the  mind,  either 
by  perceiving  or  supposing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
any  of  its  ideas,  does  tacitly  within  itself  put  them  into  a  kind  of 
proposition  affirmative  or  negative,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
express  by  the  terms  ^'puttinjg  together"  and  ''separating/* 
But  this  action  of  the  mind,  which  is  so  familiar  to  every  think- 
ing and  reasoning  man,  is  easier  to  be  conceived  by  reflecting  on 
what  passes  in  us  when  we  affirm  or  deny,  than  to  be  explained 
by  words.  When  a  man  has  in  his  mind  the  idea'  of  two  lines, 
viz.,  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a  square,  whereof  the  diagonal  is  an 
inch  long,  he  may  have  the  idea  also  of  the  division  of  that  line 
into  a  certain  tiumber  of  equal  parts ;  v.  g,^  into  five,  ten,  an 
hundred,  a  thousand,  or  any  other  number ;  and  may  have  the 
idea  of  that  inch-line  being  divisible  or  not  divisible  into  such 
equal  parts  as  a  certain  number  of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  side- 
line. Now,  whenever  he  perceives,  believes,  or  supposes  such  a 
kind  of  divisibility  to  agree  or  disagree  to  his  idea  of  that  line, 
he  as  it  were  joins  or  seoarates  those  two  ideas,  viz.,  the  idea  of 
that  line,  and  the  idea  of  that  kind  of  divisibility,  and  so  makes 
a  mental  propoeition  which  is  true  or  false,  according  as  such  a 
kind  of  divisibility,  a  divisibility  into  such  aliquot  parts,  does 
really  agree  to  that  line  or  no.  When  ideas  are  so  put  together 
or  separated  in  the  mind,  as  they  or  the  things  they  stand  for  do 
agree  or  not,  that  is,  as  1  may  call  it  "  mental  truth."  But  truth  -^ 
of  words  is  something  more,  and  that  is  the  affirming  or  denying 
of  words  one  of  another,  as  the  ideas  they  stand  for  agree  or  dis- 
agree :  and  this  again  is  twofold ;  either  purely  verbal  and 
trifling,  which  I  shall  speak  of  ^chap.  x.)  or  real  and  instructive,  \ 
which  is  the  object  of  that  real  knowledge  which  we  have  spoken  ; 
of  already. 

7.  Objection  against  verbal  truthy  that  thtu  it  may  aU  he  chimes 
rical. — But  here  again  will  be  apt  to  occur  the  same  doubt  about 
truth,  that  did  ab^ut  knowledge :  and  it  will  be  objected,  that 
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**  if  truth  be  nothing  but  the  joiniDg  or  separating  of  worda  in 
propositions,  as  the  ideaa  thej  stand  for  agree  or  disagree  in 
men^s  minds,  the  knowledge  of  truth  is  not  so  valuable  a  thing 
as  it  is  taken  to  be,  nor  worth  the  pains  and  time  men  employ  to 
the  search  of  it :  since,  by  this  account,  it  amounts  to  no  more 
than  the  conformity  of  words  to  the  chimeras  of  men's  brains. 
Who  knows  not  what  odd  notions  many  men*s  heads  are  filled  with, 
and  what  strange  ideas  all  men*s  brains  are  capable  of?  But  ii 
we  rest  here,  we  know  the  truth  of  nothing  by  this  rule,  but  oi 
the  visionary  world  in  our  own  imaginations ;  nor  have  other  truth, 
but  what  as  much  concerns  harpies  and  oentaurs  as  men  and 
horses.  For  those  and  the  like  may  be  ideas  in  our  heads,  and 
have  their  agreement  and  disagreement  there,  as  well  as  the 
ideas  of  real  l^inga,  and  so  have  as  true  propositions  made  about 
them.  And  it  will  be  altogether  as  true  a  proposition  to  say, 
'  AU  centaurs  are  animals,*  as  that  '  all  men  are  animals ;  and 
the  certainty  of  one  as  great  as  the  other.  For  in  both  the  pro- 
positions the  words  are  put  together  according  to  the  agreement 
of  the  ideas  in  our  minds :  and  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of 
*  animal '  with  that  of  centaur,'  is  as  clear  and  visible  to  the  mind 
as  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  *  animal '  with  that  of  *  man  ;' 
and  so  these  two  propositions  are  equally  true,  equally  certain. 
But  of  what  use  is  all  such  truth  to  us  ? " 

/  8.  Answered,  Real  truth  ie  about  ideas  agreeing  to  thinffSr-^ 
/  Though  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapter  to  distin- 
guish real  from  imaginary  knowledge  mi|^t  suffice  here,  in 
answer  to  this  doubt,  to  distin^^h  real  truth  from  chimerical, 
or  (if  you  please)  barely  nommal,  they  depending  both  on  the 
same  foundation ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  again  to  consider, 
that  thoi^h  our  words  signify  nothing  but  our  ideas,  yet  bein^ 
designed  by  them  to  signify  things,  the  truth  they  contain,  when 
put  into  propositions,  will  be  only  verbal  when  they  stand  for 
ideaR  in  the  mind  that  have  not  an  agreement  with  the  reality  of 
things.  And  therefore  truth,  as  well  as  knowledge,  may  well 
come  under  the  distinction  of  ^verbal"  and  " real ;"  that  being 
only  verbal  truth  wherein  terms  are  joined  according  to  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  tibe  ideas  they  stand  for,  without 
regarding  whether  our  ideas  are  such  as  really  have  or  are 
capable  of  having  an  existence,  in  nature.  But  then  it  is  they 
contain  real  truth  when  these  signs  are  joined  as  our  ideas  agree  ; 
and  when  our  ideas  are  such  as  we  know  are  capable  of  having 
an  existence  in  nature :  which  in  substances  we  cannot  know  but 
by  knowine  that  such  have  existed. 

9.  Falsehood  is  the  joining  of  names  otherwise  than  their  ideas 
a^ee, — Truth  is  the  markmg  down  in  words  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas  as  it  is.  Falsehood  is  the  marking  down 
in  words  the  agreement  or  dis^^eement  of  ideas  otherwise  than 
it  is.    And  so  fiir  as  these  ideas  thus  marked  bv  sounds  agree  to 
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tbeir  archetypes,  so  far  only  is  the  truth  real.  The  knowledge 
of  this  truth  consists  in  knowing  what  ideas  the  words  stand  for, 
and  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  those 
«deas,  according  as  it  is  marked  by  those  words. 

10.  Oenaral  proposiiiom  to  be  treated  of  more  at  large, — ^But 
because  words  are  looked  on  as  the  great  conduits  of  truth  and 
knowledge,  and  that,  in  conveying  and  receiving  of  truth,  and 
commonly  in  reasoning  about  it,  we  make  use  of  words  and 
propositions,  I  shall  more  at  large  inquire  wherein  the  certainty 
of -real  truths,  contained  in  propositions,  consists,  and  where  it  is 
to  be  had ;  and  endeavour  to  show  in  what  sort  of  universal  pro- 
positions we  are  capable  of  being  certain  of  their  real  truth  or 
ulsehood. 

I  shall  begin  with  general  propositions,  as  those  which  most 
employ  our  thoughts  and  exercise  our  contemplation.  Greneral 
truths  are  most  looked  after  by  the  mind,  as  those  that  most 
enlarge  our  knowledge  :  and  by  their  comprehensiveness,  satisfy- 
ing us  at  once  of  many  particulars,  enlarge  our  view  and  shorten 
our  way  to  knowledge. 

11.  Moral  and  rtietaphydcaZ  truth, — ^Besides  truth  taken  in  the 
Btrict  sense  before  mentioned,  there  are  other  sorts  of  truths ;  as, 
(1.)  Moral  truth,  which  is  speaking  things  accoi-ding  to  the  per- 
suasion of  our  own  minds,  though  the  proposition  we  speak  agree 
not  to  the  reality  of  things.  (2.)  Metaphysical  truth,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  real  existence  of  things  conformable  to  the  ideas 
to  which  we  have  annexed  their  names.  This,  though  it  seems 
to  consist  in  the  very  beings  of  things,  yet  when  considered  a  little 
nearly  will  appear  to  include  a  tacit  proposition,  whereby  the 
mind  joins  that  particular  thing  to  the  idea  it  had  before  settled 
with  a  name  to  it.  But  these  considerations  of  truth,  either 
having  been  before  taken  notice  of,  or  not  being  much  to  our 
present  purpose,  it  may  suffice  here  only  to  have  mentioned  them. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  I7NITSSSAL  PROPOSITIONS,  THEIB  TRUTH  AKD  CEBTAINTT. 

1.  Treating  of  words  neoeesary  to  knouledge, — ^Though  the  ex- 
amining and  judging  of  ideas  by  themselves,  their  names  being 
quite  laid  aside,  be  the  best  and  surest  way  to  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge ;  yet,  through  the  prevailing  custom  of  using  sounds 
for  ideas.  I  think  it  is  very  seldom  practised.  Every  one  may 
observe  now  common  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  use  of  instead 
of  the  ideas  themselves,  even  when  men  think  and  reason  withiik 
their  own  breasts ;  especially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  an^ 
made  up  of  a  great  collection  of  simple  ones.  This  makes  the 
eonaideration  of  words  and  propositioiiB  bo  necessary  a  part  ot 
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the  traatise  of  knowledge,  thAt  it  is  very  hard  to  speak  intdli- 
grfbly  of  the  one  without  explaining  the  other. 

d.  General  tnUh$  hardly  to  he  UMentood  but  in  verbal  jjropaei- 
tiont, — ^AU  the  knowledge  we  have  being  only  of  particular  or 
general  truthe,  it  is  eTioent  that  whatever  mav  be  dome  in  the 
former  of  these,  the  latter,  which  is  that  whi<m  with  reason  is 
most  sought  after,  can  never  be  well  made  known,  and  is  very 
seldom  apptvhended,  but  as  oonoeived  and  expressed  in  words. 
It  is  not  therefore  out  of  our  way,  in  the  examination  of  onr 
knowledge,  to  inquire  into  the  trutii  and  certain^  of  universal 
propositions. 

8.  Certainty  twofold,  of  truth  and  of  knowledge, — ^Bnt  that  we 
may  not  be  misled  in  tnis  case  by  that  which  is  the  danger  every 
where,  I  mean  by  the  doubtfulness  of  terms,  it  is  fit  to  observe 
that  certainty  is  twofold ;  oertaintv  of  truth,  and  certainty  of 
knowledge.  Certainty  of  truUi  is,  when  words  are  so  put  togeUier 
in  propositions  as  exactly  to  express  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  as  really  it  is.  Certainty  of 
knowledge  is,  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas, 
as  expressed  in  any  proposition.  This  we  usually  call  *'  know- 
ing," or  "  being  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition.** 

4.  No  propontion  can  be  known  to  be  true,  where  the  essence  of 
each  species  mentioned  is  not  knotm,— Now,  because  we  cannot  m 
certain  of  the  truth  of  any  general  proposition  unless  we  know 
the  precise  bounds  and  extent  of  the  species  its  terms  stand  for, 
it  is  necessary  we  should  know  the  essence  of  each  species,  which, 
is  that  which  constitutes  and  bounds  it  This,  in  all  simple  ideas 
and  modes,  is  not  hard  to  da  For  in  these  the  real  and  nominal 
SBsence  being  the  same,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  abstract  idea, 
which  the  general  term  stands  for,  being  the  sole  essence  and 
bouudary  that  is  or  can  be  supposed  of  the  species,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  how  £ur  the  species  extends,  or  what  things  are  com- 
prehended under  each  term :  which  it  is  evident  are  all  that 
nave  an  exact  conformity  with  the  idea  it  stands  for,  and  no 
other.  But  in  substances,  wherein  a  real  essence  distinct  from 
the  nominal  is  supposed  to  constitute,  determine,  and  bound  the 
species,  the  extent  of  the  general  word  is  very  uncertain :  because 
not  knowing  this  real  essence,  we  cannot  know  what  is  or  is  not 
of  that  species,  and  consequently  what  may  or  may  not  with  cer- 
tainty be  affirmed  of  it  And  thus  speaking  of  a  man,  or  gold, 
or  any  other  species  of  natural  substances,  as  supposed  constituted 
by  a  precise  real  essence  which  nature  regularly  imparts  to  every 
individual  of  that  kind,  whereby  it  is  made  to  be  of  that  species, 
we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  affirmation  or  negation 
made  of  it  For  man,  or  gold,  taken  in  this  sense  and  uMd  for 
species  of  things  constituted  by  real  essences,  different  from  the 
complex  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  stand  for  we  know  not 
what :  and  the  extent  of  these  species  wiUi  such  boundaries  are 
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BO  nnkDOwn  and  nndetermined,  that  it  is  im possible  with  any 
certainty  to  affirm  that  all  men  are  rational,  or  that  all  gold  is 
yellow.  But  where  the  nominal  essence  is  kept  to  as  the  boundary 
of  each  species,  and  men  extend  the  application  of  any  general 
term  no  larther  than  to  the  particular  things  in  which  the  com- 
plex idea  it  stands  for  is  to  be  found,  there  they  are  in  no  danger 
to  mistake  the  bounds  of  each  species,  nor  can  be  in  doubt,  on 
this  account,  whether  any  propositions  be  true  or  no.  I  have 
chose  to  explain  this  uncertainty  of  propositions  in  this  scholiistic 
way,  and  have  made  use  of  the  terms  of"  essences  "  and  **  species,*' 
on  purpose  to  show  the  absurdity  and  inconvenience  there  is  to 
think  of  them  as  of  any  other  sort  of  realities,  than  barely 
abstract  ideas  with  names  to  them.  To  suppose  that  the  species 
of  things  are  any  thing  but  the  sorting  of  them  under  general 
names,  according  as  they  agree  to  several  abstract  ideas,  of  which 
we  make  those  names  the  signs,  is  to  confound  truth,  and  intro- 
duce uncertainty  into  all  general  propositions  that  can  be  made 
about  them.  Though  therefore  these  things  might,  to  people  not 
possessed  with  scholastic  learning,  be  perhaps  treated  of  in  a 
Detter  and  clearer  way ;  yet  those  wrong  notions  of  essences  or 
species,  havinor  got  root  in  most  peopled  minds  who  have  received 
any  tincture  from  the  learning  which  has  prevailed  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  are  to  be  discovered  and  removed  to  make  way  for 
that  use  of  words  which  should  convey  certainty  with  it. 

5.  This  more  particularly  concerns  substances. — ^The  names  of 
substances,  then,  whenever  made  to  stand  for  species  which  are 
supposed  to  be  constituted  by  real  essences  which  we  know  not, 
are  not  capable  to  convey  certainty  to  the  understanding :  of  the 
truth  of  general  propositions  made  up  of  such  terms  we  cannot 
be  sure.  The  reason  whereof  is  plam.  For,  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  this  or  that  quality  is  in  gold,  when  we  know  not  what 
is  or  is  not  gold  ?  since  in  this  way  of  speaking  nothing  is  gold 
but  what  partakes  of  an  essence,  which  we  not  knowing  cannot 
know  where  it  is  or  is  not,  and  so  cannot  be  sure  that  any  parcel 
of  matter  in  the  world  is  or  is  not  in  this  sense  gold  ;  being  in- 
curably ignorant  whether  it  has  or  has  not  that  which  makes 
any  thing  to  be  called  "  gold,"  t.  e.,  that  real  essence  of  gold 
whereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all :  this  being  as  impossible  for  us 
to  know,  as  it  is  for  a  blind  man  to  tell  in  what  flower  the  colour 
of  a  pansy  is  or  is  not  to  be  found,  whilst  he  has  no  idea  of  the 
colour  of  a  pansy  at  all.  Or  if  we  could  (which  is  impossible) 
certainly  know  where  a  real  essence  which  we  know  not,  is, 
V.  g.f  in  what  parcels  of  matter  the  real  essence  of  gold  is,  yet 
could  we  not  be  sure  that  this  or  that  quality  could  with  truth 
be  affirmed  of  gold :  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  that 
this  or  that  quality  or  idea  has  a  necessary  connexion  with  a 
real  essence,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at  all,  whatever  species 
that  supposed  real  essence  may  be  imagined  to  constitute. 

2k 
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6.  The  trmh  of  fsw  umvenal  propontiofu  oonoimMg  suhiUmeeg 
is  to  be  knowi.^A)n  the  other  side,  tlie  namei  of  substancea, 
vheii  made  nae  of,  as  thej  should  be,  for  the  ideas  men  ha^e  in 
their  minds,  though  they  carry  a  clear  aud  determined  significa^ 
tiou  with  them,  will  not  yet  serre  us  to  make  many  uniyeraal 
propositions,  of  whose  truth  we  con  be  certain.  Not  because  in 
this  use  of  them  we  are  uncertain  what  things  are  signified  by 
them,  but  because  the  complex  ideas  they  stand  for  are  such 
combinations  of  simple  ones  as  carry  not  with  them  any  disooyer- 
able  connexion  or  repugnancy  but  with  a  yery  few  other  ideaa 

7.  Because  oo-exittence  of  ideas  in  few  oases  is  to  be  ktwwn.^m 
The  complex  ideas  that  our  names  of  the  species  of  substanoea 
properly  stand  for,  are  collections  of  such  qualities  as  have  been 
observed  to  coexist  in  an  unknown  substratum  which  we  call 
*'  substance ;  *'  but  what  other  qualities  necessarily  co-exist  witk 
such  combinations,  we  cannot  certainly  know,  unless  we  can  dis- 
cover their  natural  dependence ;  which  in  their  primary  qualities 
we  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  in ;  and  in  all  their  secondary 
qualities  we  can  disoover  no  oonnexion  at  all,  for  the  resaona 
mentioned,  (chap.  iiL)  viz.,  (1.)  Because  we  know  not  the  real 
constitutions  of  substances,  on  which  eadi  secondary  quality 
particularly  depends.  ^2.)  Did  we  know  that  it  would  serve  ua 
only  for  expermienta]  (not  universal)  knowledge;  and  reach 
with  certainty  no  fjEurther  than  that  bare  instance  ;  because  our 
understandings  can  discover  no  conceivable  oonnexion  between 
any  secondary  quality,  and  any  modification  whatsoever  of  any 
of  the  primary  one&  And  therefore  tHere  are  very  few  general 
propositions  to  be  made  concerning  substances  which  can  carry 
with  them  undoubted  certainty. 

8.  Instance  in  goUL—^^  All  gold  is  fixed,"  is  a  proposition  whose 
truth  we  cannot  be  certain  of,  how  universally  soever  it  be  believed. 
For  if,  according  to  the  useless  imagination  of  the  schools,  any 
one  supposes  the  term  ''  gold  "  to  stand  for  a  species  of  things 
set  out  oy  nature  by  a  real  essence  belonging  to  it,  it  is  evident 
he  knows  not  what  particular  substances  are  of  that  spedes ; 
and  so  cannot,  with  certainty,  afiSrm  any  thing  universally  of 
gold.  But  if  he  makes  ffold  stand  for  a  species,  determined  by 
its  nominal  essence,  let  the  nominal  essence,  for  example,  be  tlM 
complex  idea  of  a  body,  of  a  certain  yellow  colour,  maUeable^ 
fusible,  and  heavier  than  any  other  known ;  in  this  proper  uss 
of  the  word  ^  gold,'*  there  is  no  difficulty  to  know  what  is  or  is 
not  gold.  But  yet  no  other  quality  can  with  certainty  be  univei^ 
sally  affirmed  or  denied  of  gold,  but  what  hath  a  discoverable 
connexion  or  inconsistency  with  that  nominal  essence.  Fixed- 
ness, for  example,  having  no  necessary  connexion  that  we  can 
discover  with  the  colour,  weight,  or  any  other  simple  idea  of 
our  complex  one,  or  with  the  ^ole  combination  together ;  it  is 
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ImpossiLle  that  we  should  certainly  know  the  tnith  of  this  pro* 
position,  that  <<  all  gold  is  fixed." 

9.  As  there  is  no  discoverable  connexion  between  fixedness 
and  the  oolonr,  weight,  and  other  simple  ideas  of  that  nominal 
essence  of  ^old ;  so,  if  we  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold  ^  a  body 
yelloWj  fdsiUe,  ductile,  weighty,  and  fixed,"  we  shall  be  at  the 
same  uncertainty  concerning  solubility  in  aqua  re^ia;  and  for 
the  same  reason :  since  we  can  never,  from  coDsideration  of  the 
ideas  themselves,  with  certainty  affirm  or  deny  of  a  body,  whose 
complex  idea  is  made  up  of  yellow,  very  weighty,  ductile,  fusible, 
and  fixed,  that  it  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia :  and  so  on  of  the  rest 
of  its  qualities.  I  would  gladly  meet  with  one  general  affirma* 
ti<^  concerning  any  quality  of  gold,  that  any  one  can  certainly 
know  is  true.  It  will,  no  doub^  be  presently  objected,  **  Is  not 
this  an  universal  certain  proposition, '  All  gold  is  malleable  t " 
To  which  I  answer,  It  is  a  very  certain  proposition,  if  malleable- 
ness  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  word  ^  gold  "  stands  for. 
But  then  here  is  nothing  affirmed  of  gold,  but  that  that  sound 
stands  for  an  idea  in  which  malleableness  is  contained  :  and  such 
a  sort  of  truth  and  certainty  as  this  it  is  to  say,  ^  A  centaur  is 
four-footed."  But  if  malleableness  makes  not  a  part  of  the 
spedfie  essence  the  name  '^  gold "  stands  for,  it  is  plain,  **  AU 
gold  is  malleable,"  is  oot  a  certain  proposition ;  because,  let  the 
complex  idea  of  gold  be  made  up  of  which  soever  of  its  other 
Qualities  you  please,  malleableness  will  not  appear  to  depend  on 
tnat  complex  idea,  nor  follow  from  any  simple  one  contained  in 
it :  the  connexion  that  malleableness  hais  (if  it  has  any)  with  those 
other  qualities  being  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  real  constitu- 
tion of  its  insensibllb  parts,  which  since  we  know  not,  it  is 
impossible  we  should  perceive  that  connexion,  unless  we  could 
discover  that  which  ties  them  together. 

10.  A9fctr  a$  any  tuck  co-existence  can  he  tnovm,  so  far  univereal 
propoeitiont  may  He  cerCaiTi,  But  this  mU  ^o  hut  a  little  way,  he- 
axt»0— The  more,  indeed,  of  these  co-existing  qualities  we  units 
into  one  complex  idea,  under  one  name,  the  more  precise  and 
determinate  we  make  the  signification  of  that  word ;  but  yet 
never  make  it  thereby  more  capable  of  universal  certainty  in 
respect  of  other  qualities  not  contained  in  our  complex  idea ; 
since  we  perceive  not  their  connexion  or  dependence  one  on 
another,  beinff  igno^«Bl  both  of  that  real  constitution  in  which 
they  are  all  founded,  and  also  how  they  flow  from  it  For  the 
chief  part  of  our  knowledge  concerning  substances  is  not,  as  in 
other  things,  barely  of  the  relation  of  two  ideas  that  may  exist 
separately ;  but,  is  of  the  necessary  connexion  and  co-existence 
of  seveni  distinct  ideas  in  the  same  subject,  or  of  their  repug- 
nances so  to  co-exist.  Could  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and 
discover  what  it  was  wherein  that  colour  consisted,  what  made  a 
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body  lighter  or  heavier,  what  teztnre  of  parts  made  it  malleable, 
fusible,  aud  fixed,  and  fit  to  be  dissolved  in  this  sort  of  liquor, 
and  not  in  another  ;  if  (I  say)  we  had  such  an  idea  as  this  of 
bodies,  and  could  perceive  wherein  all  sensible  qualities  originally 
consist,  and  how  they  are  produced,  we  might  frame  such  abstract 
ideas  of  them  as  would  furnish  us  with  matter  of  more  general 
knowle<lge,  and  enable  us  to  make  universal  propositions  that 
should  carry  general  truth  and  certainty  with  them.  But  whilst 
our  complex  ideas  of  the  sorts  of  substances  are  so  remote  from 
that  internal  real  constitution  on  which  their  sensible  qualities 
depend,  and  are  made  up  of  nothing  but  an  imperfect  collection 
of  those  apparent  qualities  our  senses  can  discover,  there  can  be 
very  few  general  propositions  concerning  substances,  of  whose 
real  tnith  we  can  be  certainly  assured ;  since  there  are  but  few 
simple  ideas  of  whose  connexion  and  necessary  co-existence  we 
can  have  certain  and  undoubted  knowledge.  I  imagine,  amongst 
aU  the  secondary  qualities  of  substances  and  the  powers  relating 
to  them,  there  cannot  any  two  be  named  whose  necessary  co- 
existence, or  repnmiance  to  co-exist,  can  certainly  be  known, 
unless  in  those  of  the  same  sense,  which  necessarily  exclude  one 
au other,  as  I  have  elsewhere  showed.  No  one,  I  think,  by  the 
colour  that  is  in  any  body,  can  certainly  know  what  smell,  taste, 
sound,  or  tangible  qualities  it  has,  nor  what  alterations  it  ia 
capable  to  make  or  receive  on  or  from  other  bodies.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  sound  or  taste,  &a  Our  specific  names  of 
substances  standing  for  any  collections  of  such  ideas,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  we  can  with  them  make  very  few  general  pro- 
positions of  undoubted  real  certainty.  But  yet  so  far  as  any 
complex  idea  of  any  sort  of  substances  contains  in  it  any  simple 
idea  whose  necessary  co-existence  with  any  other  may  be  dis- 
covered, so  far  universal  propositions  may  with  certainty  be 
made  concerning  it :  v.  a.,  could  any  one  discover  a  necessary 
connexion  between  malleableness  and  the  colour  or  weight  of 
gold,  or  any  other  part  of  the  complex  idea  signified  by  that 
name,  he  might  make  a  certain  universal  proposition  concerning 
gold  in  this  respect ;  and  the  real  truth  of  this  proposition,  that 
"  all  gold  is  malleable,"  would  be  as  certain  as  of  this,  "  The 
three  augles  of  all  right-lined  triangles  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones." 

11.  The  qualities  which  make  our  complex  ideas  of  substances^ 
depend  mostly  on  external^  remote^  and  unpercdved  causes. — Had 
we  such  ideas  of  substances  as  to  know  what  real  constitutions 
produce  those  sensible  qualities  we  find  in  them,  and  how  those 
qualities  flowed  from  thence,  we  could,  by  the  specific  ideas  of 
their  real  esseokces  in  our  own  minds,  more  certainly  find  out 
their  properties,  and  discover  what  qualities  they  had  or  had  not, 
than  we  can  now  by  our  senses :  and  to  know  the  properties  of 
gold,  it  would  be  no  more  necessary  that  gold  should  exist,  and 
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that  we  should  make  experiments  upon  it,  than  it  is  necessary  for 
the  knowing  the  properties  of  a  triangle,  that  a  triangle  should 
exist  in  any  matter :  the  idea  in  our  minds  would  serve  for  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other.  But  we  are  so  far  from  being  admitted 
into  the  secrets  of  nature,  that  we  scarce  so  much  as  ever  ap- 
proach the  first  entrance  towards  them.  For,  we  are  wont  to  con- 
sider the  substances  we  meet  with,  each  of  them  as  an  entire  thiog 
by  itself,  having  all  its  qualities  in  itself,  and  independent  of  other 
things ;  overlooking  for  the  most  part  the  operations  of  those 
invisible  fluids  they  are  encompassed  with;  and  upon  whose 
motions  and  operations  depend  the  greatest  pai*t  of  those  quali- 
ties which  are  taken  notice  of  in  them,  and  are  made  by  us  the 
inherent  marks  of  distinction  whereby  we  know  and  denominate 
them.  Put  a  piece  of  gold  any  where  by  itself,  separate  from 
the  reach  and  influence  of  all  other  bodies,  it  will  immediately 
lose  all  its  colour  and  weight,  and  perhaps  malleableness  too : 
which,  for  aught  I  know,  would  be  changed  into  a  perfect 
friability.  Water,  in  which  to  us  fluidi^  is  an  essential  quality, 
left  to  itself,  would  cease  to  be  fluid.  !But  if  inanimate  bodies 
owe  so  much  of  their  present  state  to  other  bodies  without  them, 
that  they  would  not  be  what  they  appear  to  us  were  those  bodies 
that  environ  them  removed,  it  is  yet  more  so  in  vegetables, 
which  are  nourished,  grow,  and  produce  leaves,  flowers,  and 
seeds,  in  a  constant  succession.  And  if  we  look  a  little  nearer 
into  the  state  of  animals,  we  shall  find  that  their  dependence,  as 
to  life,  motion,  and  the  most  considerable  qualities  to  be  observed 
in  them,  is  so  wholly  on  extrinsical  causes  aud  qualities  of  other 
bodies  that  make  no  part  of  them,  that  they  cannot  subsist  a 
moment  without  them :  though  yet  those  bodies  on  which  they 
depend  are  little  taken  notice  of,  and  make  no  part  of  the  com- 
plex ideas  we  frame  of  those  animals.  Take  the  air  but  a 
miuute  from  the  greatest  part  of  living  creatures,  and  they 
presently  lose  sense,  life,  and  motion.  This  the  necessity  of 
breathing  has  forced  into  our  knowledge.  But  how  many  other 
extrinsical,  and  possibly  very  remote,  bodies  do  the  springs  of 
those  admirable  machines  depend  on,  which  are  not  vulgarly 
obaerved,  or  so  much  as  thought  on ;  and  how  many  are  there 
which  the  severest  inquiry  can  never  discover  I  The  inhabitants 
of  this  spot  of  the  universe,  though  removed  so  many  millions  of 
miles  from  the  sun,  yet  depend  so  much  on  the  duly  tempered 
motion  of  particles  coming  from  or  agitated  by  it,  that  were  this 
earth  removed  but  a  small  part  of  that  distance  out  of  its  present 
«ituation,  and  placed  a  little  farther  or  nearer  that  source  of  heat^ 
it  is  more  than  prol>able  that  the  greatest  piirt  of  the  animals  in 
it  would  immediately  perish :  since  we  find^  them  so  often 
destroyed  by  an  excess  or  defect  of  the  sun's  warmth,  which  an 
accidental  position  in  some  parts  of  this  our  little  globe  exposes 
them  to.    The  qualities  observed  in  a  loadstone  must  needs  have 
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their  Bouroe  &r  beyond  the  confines  of  that  body;  and  the 
ravage  made  often  on  several  sorts  of  animals  by  invisible  causes, 
the  certain  death  (as  we  are  told)  of  some  of  them  by  barely  • 
passing  the  line,  or,  as  it  is  certain  of  others,  by  being  removed 
into  a  neighbouring  country,  evidently  show  that  the  conourreaoe 
and  operation  of  several  bodies,  with  which  they  are  seldom 
thought  to  have  any  thing  to  do,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
them  be  what  they  appear  to  us,  and  to  preserve  those  qualities 
by  which  we  know  and  distinguish  them.  We  are  then  quite 
out  of  the  way  when  we  think  that  things  contain  within  them- 
selves the  qualities  that  appear  to  us  in  them :  and  we  in  vain 
search  for  that  constitution  within  the  body  of  a  fly  or  am, 
elephant,  upon  which  depend  those  qualities  and  powers  we 
observe  in  them.  For  which  perhaps,  to  xmderstand  tnem  aright, 
we  ought  to  look  not  only  beyond  this  our  earth  and  atmosphere, 
but  even  beyond  the  sun  or  remotest  star  our  eyes  have  yet  dis- 
covered. For,  how  much  the  being  and  operation  of  particular 
substances  in  this  our  globe  depend  on  causes  utterly  beyond  our 
view,  is  impossible  for  us  to  aetermine.  We  see  and  perceive 
some  of  the  motions  and  grosser  operations  of  things  here  about 
us ;  but  whence  the  streams  come  that  keep  all  these  curious 
machines  in  motion  and  repair,  how  conveyed  and  modified,  is 
beyond  our  notice  and  apprehension ;  and  the  great  parts  and 
wheels,  as  I  may  so  say,  of  this  stupendous  structure  of  the 
universe,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  such  a^  connexion  and 
dependence  in  their  influences  and  operations  one  upon  another, 
that  perhaps  things  in  this  our  mansion  would  put  on  quite 
another  face,  and  cease  to  be  what  they  are,  if  some  one  of  the 
stars  or  great  bodies  incomprehensibly  remote  from  us  should 
cease  to  be  or  move  as  It  does.  This  is  certain,  things,  however 
absolute  and  entire  they  seem  in  themselves,  are  but  retainers  to 
other  parts  of  nature  for  that  which  they  are  most  taken  notice 
of  by  us.  Their  observable  qualities,  actions,  and  powers  are 
owing  to  something  without  them ;  and  there  is  not  so  complete 
and  perfect  a  part  that  we  know  of  nature  which  does  not  owe 
the  being  it  has,  and  the  excellences  of  it,  to  its  neighbours ;  and 
we  must  not  confine  our  thoughts  within  the  surface  of  any  body, 
but  look  a  great  deal  farther,  to  comprehend  perfectly  those 
qualities  that  are  in  it. 

12.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  we  hare  very 
imperfect  ideas  of  substances ;  and  that  the  real  essences  on 
which  depend  their  properties  and  operations  are  unknown  to 
us.  We  cannot  discover  so  much  as  that  size,  figure,  and  texture 
of  their  minute  and  active  parts  which  is  really  in  them  ;  much 
less  the  different  motions  and  impulses  made  in  and  upon  thei  a 
by  bodies  from  without,  upon  which  depends,  and  by  which  is 
formed,  the  graatest  and  mo^t  remarkable  part  of  those  qualities 
we  observe  in  them,  and  of  which  our  complex  idea^  of  them  are 
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made  up.  This  consideration  alone  is  enoQ^h  to  put  an  end  to 
all  our  hopes  of  ever  having  the  ideas  of  their  i^al  essences ; 
which  whilst  we  want,  the  nominal  essences  we  make  nse  of 
instead  of  them  will  be  able  to  famish  us  bat  very  sparingly 
with  any  general  knowledge  or  aniversal  propositions  capable  of 
real  certainty. 

13.  JtuifftnerU  may  r€achfarthery  bvt  that  i$  not  hnowUdge. — We 
are  not  therefore  to  wonder  if  certainty  be  to  be  found  in  yery 
few  general  propositions  made  concerning  substances ;  our  know- 
ledge of  their  qualities  and  properties  go  very  seldom  farther 
than  onr  senses  reach  and  inform  as.  Possibly  inqaisitive  and 
observing  men  may,  by  strength  of  judgment,  penetrate  farther ; 
and  on  probabilities  taken  from  waiy  observation,  and  hints 
well  laid  together,  often  guess  right  at  what  experience  has  not 
yet  discoYcred  to  them.  Bat  this  is  but  guessing  still;  it 
amounts  only  to  opinion,  and  has  not  that  certainty  which  is 
requisite  to  knowledge.  For  all  general  knowledge  lies  only  in 
our  own  thoughts,  and  consists  barely  in  the  contemplation  of 
our  own  abstract  ideas.  Wherever  we  perceive  any  agreement 
or  disagreement  amongst  them,  there  we  have  general  knowledge ; 
and,  by  putting  the  names  <^  those  ideas  together  accordingly  in 
propositions,  can  with  certainty  pronounce  general  truths.  But, 
because  the  abstract  ideas  of  substances  for  which  their  specifio 
names  stand  whenever  they  have  any  distinct  and  determinate 
signification,  have  a  disooverable  connexion  or  inconsistency  with 
but  a  very  few  other  ideas,  the  certainty  of  universal  proposi* 
tions  concerning  substances  is  very  narrow  and  scanty  in  that 
part,  which  is  our  principal  inquiry  concerning  them;  and  there 
is  scarce  any  of  the  names  of  substances,  let  the  idea  it  is  applied 
to  be  what  it  will,  of  whidi  we  can  generally  and  with  certainty 
pronounce  that  it  has  or  has  not  this  or  that  other  quality 
oelonging  to  it,  and  constantly  co-existing  or  inconsistent  with 
that  idea  wherever  it  is  to  b^  found. 

14.  Whait  %$  requUitB  for  ow  knauMfys  of  tulfstanoet, — ^Before 
we  can  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  this  kind,  we  must^ 
First,  know  what  changes  the  fwimary  qualities  of  one  body  do 
regularly  produce  in  the  primary  qualities  of  another,  and  how. 
Beoondly,  We  must  know  what  primary  qualities  of  any  body 
produce  certain  sensations  or  ideas  in  us.  This  is  in  truth  no 
less  than  to  know  all  the  effects  of  matter  under  its  divers  modi- 
fications  of  bulk,  figure,  cohesion  of  parts,  motion,  and  rest; 
which,  I  think,  every  body  will  allow,  is  utterly  impossible  to  be 
known  by  us  without  revelation.  Nor,  if  it  were  revealed  to  us 
what  sort  of  figure,  bulk,  and  motion  of  corpuscles,  would  produce 
in  us  the  sensation  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  what  sort  of  fi^re, 
bulk,  and  texture  of  parts  in  the  superficies  of  any  body  were  fit 
to  give  such  corpuscles  their  due  motion  to  jproduce  that  colour ; 
would  that  be  enough  to  make  universal  piopoeitions  with  oer 
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tainty  concerning  the  several  sorts  of  them,  nnless  we  had 
faculties  acute  enongh  to  perceive  the  precise  hulk,  figure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  bodies  in  those  mmute  parts  by  which 
they  operate  on  our  senses,  that  so  we  might  by  those  frame  our 
abstract  ideas  of  them.  I  have  mentioned  here  only  corporeal 
substances,  whose  operations  seem  to  lie  more  level  to  our  under- 
standings :  for  as  to  the  operations  of  spirits,  both  their  thinking 
and  moving  of  bodies,  we,  at  first  sight,  find  ourselves  at  a  loss ; 
though  perhaps  when  we  have  applied  our  thoughts  a  little 
nearer  to  the  consideration  of  boaies  and  their  operations,  and 
examined  how  far  our  notions  even  in  these  reach,  with  any 
clearness,  beyond  sensible  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  be  found  to 
confess,  that  even  in  these,  too,  our  discoveries  amount  to  very 
little  beyond  perfect  ignorance  and  incapacity. 

15.  T^hUst  owr  ideas  of  gi^bstaiicM  contain  not  their  real  coruti" 
ttUionSy  we  can  make  btU  few  general  certain  proposttions  concerning 
them, — ^This  is  evident :  the  abstract  complex  ideas  of  substances 
for  which  their  general  names  stand,  not  comprehending  their 
real  constitutions,  can  afford  us  but  very  little  universal  certainty. 
Because  our  ideas  of  them  are  not  made  up  of  that  on  which 
those  qunlities^we  observe  in  them  and  would  inform  ourselves 
about  do  depend,  or  with  which  they  have  any  certain  connexion. 
F.  g.,  Let  the  idea  to  which  we  ffive  the  name  "  man  **  be,  as  it 
commonly  is,  "  a  body  of  the  ordinary  shape,  with  sense,  volun- 
tary motion  and  reason  joined  to  it.*'  This  being  the  abstract 
idea,  and  consequently  the  essence,  of  our  species  man,  we  can 
make  but  very  few  general  certain  propositions  concerning 
'^man"  standing  for  such  an  idea:  because,  not  knowing  tLe 
real  constitution  on  which  sensation,  power  of  motion,  and 
rensoning,  with  that  peculiar  shape,  depend,  and  whereby  they 
are  united  together  m  the  same  subject,  there  are  very  few 
other  qualities  with  which  we  can  perceive  them  to  have  a 
necessary  connexion :  and  therefore  we  cannot  with  certainty 
affirm,  that  all  men  sleep  by  intervals,  that  no  man  can  be 
nourished  by  wood  or  stones,  that  all  men  will  bo  poisoned  by 
hemlock ;  because  these  ideas  have  no  connexion  nor  repugnancy 
with  this  our  nominal  essence  of  man,  with  this  abstract  idea 
that  name  stands  for.  We  must  in  these  and  the  like  appeal  to 
trial  in  pHrticular  subjects,  which  can  reach  but  a  little  way. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  probability  in  the  rest ;  but  can 
have  no  general  certainty  whilst  our  specific  idea  of  man  con- 
tains not  that  real  constitution  which  is  the  root  wherein  all  his 
nseparable  qualities  are  united,  and  from  whence  they  flow. 
Whilst  our  idea  the  word  "  man  '*  stands  for,  is  only  an  imperfect 
roUection  of  some  sensible  qualities  and  powers  in  him,  there  is 
no  discernible  connexion  or  repugnance  between  our  specific  idea 
and  the  operation  of  either  the  parts  of  hemlock  or  stones  upon 
nis  constitution.    There  are  animals  that  safely  eat  hemlock* 
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and  others  that  are  nonrisbed  by  wood  acnd  stones :  but  as  long 
a&  we  want  ideas  of  those  real  constitutions  of  different  sorts  of 
animals  whereon  these  and  the  like  qualities  and  powers  depend, 
we  must  not  hope  to  reach  certainty  in  universal  propositions 
concerning  them.  Those  few  ideas  only  which  have  a  discernible 
connexion  with  our  nominal  essence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  afford 
us  such  propositions.  But  these  are  so  few  and  of  so  little  mo- 
ment, that  we  may  justly  look  on  our  certain  general  knowledge 
of  substances  as  almost  none  at  alL 

16.  Wherein  lies  the  general  certainty  of  proposUione. — To  con- 
clude :  general  propositions,  of  what  kind  soever,  are  then  only 
capable  of  certainty,  when  the  terms  used  in  them  stand  for  such 
ideas  whose  agreement  or  disagreement  as  there  expressed,  is 
capable  to  be  discovered  by  us.  And  we  are  then  certain  of 
their  truth  or  falsehood,  when  we  perceive  the  ideas  the  terms 
stand  for  to  agree  or  not  agree,  according  as  they  are  affirmed 
or  denied  one  of  another.  Whence  we  may  take  notice,  that 
general  certainty  is  never  to  be  found  but  in  our  ideas.  When- 
ever we  go  to  seek  it  elsewhere  in  experiment  or  observations 
without  us,  our  knowledge  goes  not  beyond  particulars.  It  is 
the  contemplation  of  our  own  abstract  ideas  that  alone  is  able  to 
afford  us  general  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  KAXIMS. 

1.  They  are  edf-evident. — There  are  a  sort  of  propositions 
which  under  the  name  of  '*  maxims  and  axioms,"  have  passed 
for  principles  of  science :  and,  because  they  are  self-evident, 
have  been  supposed  innate,  although  nobody  (that  I  know)  ever 
went  about  to  show  the  reason  and  foundation  of  their  clearness 
or  cogency.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into 
the  reason  of  their  evidence,  and  see  whether  it  be  peculiar  to 
them  alone,  and  also  examine  how  far  they  influence  and  govern 
our  other  knowledge. 

2.  Wherein  that  self  evidence  coneiats. — Knowledge,  as  has  been 
shown,  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas :  now  where  that  agreement  or  disagreement  is 
perceived  immediately  by  itself,  without  the  intervention  or 
help  of  any  other,  there  our  knowledge  is  self-evident.  This 
will  appear  to  be  so  to  any  one  who  will  but  consider  any  of 
those  propositions  which,  without  any  proof,  he  assents  to  at 
first  sight ;  for  in  all  of  them  he  will  find  that  the  reason  of  his 
assent  is  from  that  agreement  or  disagreement  which  the  mind, 
by  an  immediate  comparing  them,  finds  in  those  ideas,  answer- 
ing the  affirmation  or  negation  in  the  proposition. 
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3.  8df-mdmoe  not  pecuUar  to  received  axiome. — ^This  being  so, 
in  the  next  place  let  na  consider  whether  this  self-evidence  be 
peculiar  only  to  those  propositions  which  commonly  pass  under 
the  name  of  '*  maxims,  and  have  the  dignity  of  axioms  allowed 
them.  And  here  it  is  plain,  that  several  other  truths,  not 
allowed  to  be  axioms,  partake  equally  with  them  in  this  self- 
evidence.  This  we  shall  see,  if  we  go  over  these  several  sorts  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  which  I  have  above  men- 
tioned, viz.,  identity,  relation,  co-existence,  and  real  existence ; 
which  will  discover  to  us,  that  not  only  those  few  propositions 
which  have  had  the  credit  of  maxims  are  self-evident,  but  a 
great  many,  even  almost  an  infinite  number,  of  other  propositions 
are  such. 

4.  Firet,  Ae  to  identity  and  diversity,  all  propoMone  are 
equally  edf-evident, — For,  First,  the  immediate  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  identity  being  founded  in  the 
mind's  having  distinct  ideas,  this  affords  us  as  many  self-evident 
propositions  as  we  have  distinct  ideas.  Every  one  that  has  anj 
knowledge  at  all  has,  as  the  foundation  of  it,  various  sjid  distinet 
ideas :  and  it  is  the  first  act  of  the  mind  (without  which  it  can 
never  be  capable  of  any  knowledge)  to  know  every  one  of  its 
ideas  by  itself,  and  distinguish  it  from  others.  Every  one  finds 
in  himself,  that  he  knows  the  ideas  he  has  ;  that  he  knows  also 
when  any  one  is  in  his  understanding,  and  what  it  is  ;  and  that 
when  more  than  one  are  there,  he  knows  them  distinctly  and 
nnconfusedlj  one  from  another.  Which  always  being  so  (it 
being  impossible  but  that  he  should  perceive  what  he  perceives), 
he  can  never  be  in  doubt,  when  any  idea  is  in  his  mind,  that  it 
is  there,  and  is  that  idea  it  is  ;  and  that  two  distinct  ideas,  when 
they  are  in  his  mind,  are  there,  and  are  not  one  and  the  same 
idea.  So  that  all  such  affirmations  and  negations  are  made 
without  any  possibility  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  hesitation,  and 
must  necessarily  be  assented  to  as  soon  as  understood ;  that  is, 
as  soon  as  we  have  in  our  minds  determined  ideas  which  the 
terms  in  the  proposition  stand  for  And  therefore  wherever 
the  mind  with  attention  considers  any  proposition  so  as  to  per« 
ceive  the  two  ideas  signified  by  the  terms,  and  affirmed  or  denied 
one  of  the  other,  to  be  the  same  or  different,  it  is  presently  and 
infallibly  certain  of  the  truth  of  such  a  proposition :  and  this 
equally  whether  these  propositions  be  in  terms  standing  for 
more  general  ideas,  or  such  as  are  less  so ;  v.  g,,  whethw  the 
genenu  idea  of  being  be  affirmed  of  itself,  as  in  this  proposi- 
tion, *'  Whatsoever  is,  is ;  **  or  a  more  particular  idea  be  affirmed 
of  itself,  as,  '^  A  man  is  a  man,"  or,  ''  Whatsoever  is  white,  is 
white : "  or  whether  the  idea  of  being  in  general  be  denied  of 
not  being,  which  is  the  only  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  idea  different 
from  it,  as  in  this  other  proposition,  ^  It  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ;"  or  any  idea  of  any  particular 
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being  be  denied  of  another  cUfferent  from  it,  as,  ''A  man  is  not 
a  hone ;  red  is  not  bine.*'  The  difTerenoe  of  the  ideas  as  soon 
as  the  terms  are  understood  makes  the  tmth  of  the  proposi- 
tion presentlr  visible,  and  that  with  an  equal  eertaintf  and 
easiness  in  the  less  as  well  as  the  more  general  propositions ; 
and  all  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  because  me  mind  perceives,  in 
any  ideas  that  it  has,  the  same  idea  to  be  the  same  with  itself; 
and  two  differe&t  ideas  to  be  different  and  not  the  same.  And 
this  it  is  equally  certain  of,  whether  these  ideas  be  more  or  less 
general,  abstract,  and  comprehensive.  It  is  not  therefore  alone 
to  these  two  general  propositions — ^  Whatsoever  is,  is ; "  and, 
'*  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be," — that 
this  self*evidenoe  belongs  by  any  peculiar  right  The  perception 
of  beinff  or  not  being  belongs  no  more  to  these  vagne  ideas, 
signified  by  the  terms  ''whatsoever"  and  ** thing,"  than  it  doen 
to  any  other  ideas.  These  two  general  maxims,  amounting  to 
no  more,  in  short,  but  this,  that  **  the  same  is  the  same,"  and 
"  same  is  not  difGarent,"  are  truths  known  in  more  particular 
instances,  as  well  as  in  these  general  maxims,  and  known  also 
in  particular  inftancen^  before  these  gener&l  maxims  are  ever 
thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  force  from  the  discernment  of 
the  mind  employed  about  particular  ideas.  There  is  nothing 
more  visible  than  that  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  any  proof 
or  reflection  on  either  of  these  general  propositions,  nerceives  so 
clearly,  and  knows  so  certainly,  that  the  idea  of  wnite  is  the 
idea  of  white,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue,  and  that  the  idea  of  white 
when  it  is  in  the  mind,  is  there,  and  is  not  absent,  that  the  con- 
sideiation  of  these  axioms  can  add  nothuag  to  the  evidence  or 
certainty  of  its  knowledge.  Just  so  it  is  (as  every  one  may 
experiment  in  himself)  in  all  the  ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind  : 
he  knows  each  to  be  itself,  and  not  to  be  another,  and  to  be  in 
his  mind,  and  not  away,  when  it  is  there,  with  a  certainty  that 
cannot  be  greater ;  and  therefore  the  truth  of  no  general  pro* 
position  can  be  known  with  a  greater  certainty,  nor  add  any 
thing  to  this.  So  that  in  respect  of  identity,  our  intuitive  know- 
ledge reaches  as  &r  as  our  ideas*  And  we  are  capable  of  making 
as  many  self-evident  propositions  as  we  have  names  for  distinct 
ideas.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mind,  whether  this 
proposition,  *^  A  circle  is  a  circle,"  be  not  as  self-evident  a  propo- 
sition as  that  consisting  of  more  general  terms,  '*  Whatsoever  is, 
is  : "  and  again,  whether  this  proposition,  **  Blue  is  not  red,"  be 
ot  a  proposition  that  the  mind  can  no  more  doubt  of  as  soon 
as  it  understands  the  words,  than  it  does  of  that  axiom,  '*  It  is 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be."  And  so  of 
all  the  like. 

5.  Secondly,  In  co-exiitence  we  have  few  edf-evidanJt  propositione. 
^-Secondly,  As  to  co-existence,  or  each  necessary  conuexion 
between  two  ideas,  that^  in  the  subject  where  one  of  them  is 
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supposed,  there  the  other  most  necessarily  be  ako;  of  such 
agreement  or  disagreement  as  this  the  mind*  has  an  immediate 
perception  but  in  very  few  of  them ;  and  therefore  in  this  sort 
we  have  but  very  little  intuitive  knowledge.  Nor  are  there  to 
be  found  very  many  propositions  that  are  self-evident,  though 
some  there  are ;  v,  g.^  the  idea  of  filling  a  place  equal  to  we 
contents  of  its  superficies,  being  annexed  to  our  idea  of  body,  I 
think  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  "  two  bodies  cannot 
be  in  the  same  place.** 

6.  Thirdly ^  In  other  reUuions  we  may  have. — ^Thirdly,  As  to  the 
relations  of  modes,  mathematicians  have  framed  many  axioms 
concerning  that  one  relation  of  equality :  As,  '^  Equals  tsJien  from 
equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equals  ; "  which,  with  the  rest  of 
that  kind,  however  they  are  received  for  maxims  by  the  mathe- 
maticians, and  are  unquestionable  truths  ;  yet  I  think  that  any 
one  who  considers  them  will  not  find  that  they  have  a  clearer 
self-evidence  than  these,  that  **  one  and  one  are  equal  to  two  ;  ** 
that  ^  if  you  take  from  the  five  fingers  of  one  hand  two,  and  from 
the  five  fingers  of  the  other  hand  two,  the  remaining  numbers 
will  be  equal."  These  and  a  thousand  other  %ach  propositions 
may  be  found  in  numbers  which,  at  the  very  first  hearing,  force 
the  assent,  and  carry  with  them  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  clear* 
nesa  than  those  mathematical  axioms. 

7.  Fourthly^  Concerning  real  existence  we  have  none, — Fourthly, 
As  to  real  existence,  since  that  has  no  connexion  with  any  other 
of  our  ideas  but  that  of  ourselves  and  of  a  first  being,  we  have 
in  that  concerning  the  real  existence  of  all  other  beings  not  so 
much  as  demonstrative,  much  less  a  self-evident,  knowledge ;  and 
therefore  conceruing  those  there  are  no  maxims. 

8.  These  axioms  do  not  much  influence  our  other  knowledge. — 
In  the  next  place  let  us  consider  what  influence  these  received 
maxims  have  upon  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge.  The  rules 
established  in  the  schools,  that  all  reasonings  are  ex  vrcecognitis 
et  prceconcessiSf  seem  to  lay  the  foundation  of  all  other  know- 
ledge in  these  maxima,  and  to  suppose  them  to  he  prcBcognita ; 
whereby  I  think  are  meant  these  two  things :  Firs^  That  these 
axioms  are  those  truths  that  are  first  known  to  the  mind  ;  and, 
Secondly,  that  upon  them  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge 
depend. 

9.  Because  they  are  not  the  truths  we  first  ibi€w.— First,  That 
they  are  not  the  truths  first  known  to  the  mind  is  evident  t-o 
experience,  as  we  have  shown  in  another  place.  (Book  L  chap, 
ii.)  Who  perceives  not,  that  a  child  certainly  kuows  that  a 
stranger  is  not  its  mother,  ^at  its  sucking-bottle  is  not  the  rod, 
long  before  he  knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be,  and  not  to  be  ?  And  how  many  truths  are  there  aU>ut 
numbers  which  it  is  obvious  to  observe  that  the  mind  is  perfectly 
acquainted  with,  and  fully  convinced  of,  before  it  ever  thought  oa 
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these  general  maxims  to  ^hich  mathematicians  in  their  argnings 
do  sometimes  refer  them  !  Whereof  the  reason  is  very  plain  : 
for,  that  which  makes  the  mind  assent  to  such  proposition:) 
Being  nothing  else  but  the  perception  it  has  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  its  ideas,  according  as  it  finds  them  affirmed  or 
denied  one  of  another  in  words  it  understands,  and  every  idea 
being  known  to  be  what  it  is,  and  every  two  distinct  ideas  bein? 
known  not  to  be  the  same,  it  mast  necessarily  follow,  that  such 
self-evident  truths  must  be  first  known  which  consist  of  ideas 
that  are  first  in  the  mind ;  and  the  ideas  first  in  the  mind,  it  is 
evident,  are  those  of  particular  things,  from  whence,  by  slow 
degi*ees.  the  understanding  proceeds  to  some  few  general  ones ; 
?hich,  being  taken  from  the  ordinary  and  £Eimiliar  oVjects  of 
iense,  are  settled  in  the  mind  with  general  names  to  them.  Thus 
particular  ideas  are  first  received  and  distinguished,  and  so 
knowledge  got  about  them  ;  and  next  to  them  the  less  general 
or  specific,  which  are  next  to  particular :  for,  abstract  ideas  are 
not  so  obvious  or  easy  to  children  or  the  yet  unexercised  mind, 
as  particular  ones.  If  they  seem  so  to  grown  men,  it  is  only 
Decause  by  constant  and  familiar  use  they  are  made  so:  for 
when  we  nicely  reflect  upon  them,  we  shall  find  that  general 
ideas  are  fictions  and  contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  diffi- 
culty with  them,  and  do  not  so  easily  offer  themselves  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagine.  For  example :  Does  it  not  require  some  pains 
and  skill  to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle  ?  (which  is  yet 
none  of  the  most  abstract,  comprehensive,  and  difficult ;)  for  it 
must  be  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral, 
equicrural,  nor  scalenon  ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once.  In 
effect,  it  is  something  imperfect,  that  cannot  exist;  an  idea 
wherein  some  parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are 
put  together.  It  is  true,  the  mind  in  this  imperfect  state  has 
need  of  such  ideas,  and  makes  all  the  haste  to  them  it  can,  for  the 
conveniency  of  communication  and  enlargement  of  knowledge ; 
to  both  which  it  is  naturally  very  much  inclined.  But  yet  one 
has  reason  to  suspect  such  ideas  are  marks  of  our  imperfection  ; 
at  least  this  is  enough  to  show  that  the  most  abstract  and  general 
ideas  are  not  those  that  the  mind  is  first  and  most  easily 
acquainted  with,  nor  such  as  its  earliest  knowledge  is  conversant 
about. 

10.  BecavM  on  them  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  do  noi, 
depend, — Secondly,  From  what  has  been  said,  it  plainly  follows 
that  these  magnified  maxims  are  not  the  principles  and  founda* 
tions  of  all  our  other  knowledge.  For,  if  there  be  a  great  many 
other  truths  which  have  .as  much. self-evidence  as  they,  and  a 
^eat  many  that  we  know  before  them,  it  is  impossible  they  should 
be  the  principles  from  which  we  deauce  all  other  truths.  Is  it 
impossible  to  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  but  by 
virtue  of  tills  or  some  such  axiom^  viz.,  "  The  whole  is  equal  to 
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all  its  pai-ta  taken  together  ?  *'  Many  a  one  knows  tliat  one  and 
two  are  equal  to  three,  without  having  heai*d  or  thought  on  that 
or  any  other  axiom  by  which  it  might  be  proved ;  and  knows  it 
as  certainly  as  any  other  man  knows  that  "  the  whole  is  equal  tb 
all  its  parts,**  or  any  other  maxim  ;  and  all  from  the  same  reason 
of  self-evidence,  the  equality  of  those  ideas  being  as  visible  .and 
certain  to  him  without  that  or  any  other  axiom  as  with  it,  it 
needing  no  proof  to  make  it  perceived.  Nor  after  the  knowledge 
that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  does  he  know  that  one 
and  two  are  equal  to  three  better  or  more  certainly  than  he  did 
before.  For,  if  there  be  any  odds  in  those  ideas,  the  whole  and 
parts  are  more  obscure,  or  at  lesBt  more  difficult  to  be  settled  in 
the  mind,  than  those  of  one,  two,  and  three.  And  indeed  I  think 
I  may  asx  these  men,  who  will  needs  have  all  knowledge  besides 
those  ffenei-al  principles  themselves  to  depend  on  general,  innate, 
and  self-evident  pruiciples, ''  What  principle  is  requisite  to  prove 
that  one  and  one  are  two,  that  two  and  two  are  four,  that  thre^ 
times  two  are  six  f  ^  which  being  known  without  any  proof,  do 
evince  that  either  all  knowledge  does  not  depend  on  certain 
prcecognUOy  or  general  maxims,  called  *'  principles,*'  or  else  that 
these  are  principles ;  and  if  these  are  to  be  oounted  principles,  a 
great  part  of  numeration  will  be  so.  To  which  if  we  add  all  tiie 
self-evident  propositions  which  may  be  made  about  ail  our  dl»- 
tinct  ideas,  pnnciples  will  be  almost  infinite,  at  least  innumerable, 
which  men  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  at  different  ages  ;  and  a 
great  many  of  these  innate  principles  they  never  come  to  know 
all  their  lives.  But  whether  they  come  in  view  of  the  mind 
earlier  or  later,  this  is  true  of  them,  that  they  are  sll  known  by 
their  native  evidence,  are  wholly  independent,  receive  no  light 
nor  are  capable  of  any  proof  cme  from  another,  much  less  the  more 
particular  from  the  more  general,  or  the  more  simple  from  the 
more  compounded  ;  the  more  simple  and  less  abstract  being  the 
most  familiar,  and  the  easier  and  earlier  apprehended.  But 
whichever  be  the  dearest  ideas,  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  all 
such  propositions  is  in  this,  that  a  man  sees  the  same  idea  to  be 
the  same  idea,  and  infallibly  perceives  two  difierent  ideas  to  be 
different  ideas.  For,  when  a  man  has  in  his  understanding  the 
ideas  of  one  and  of  two,  the  idea  of  yellow  and  the  idea  of  blue, 
he  cannot  but  certainly  know  that  the  idea  of  one  is  the  idea  of 
one,  and  not  the  idea  of  two,  and  that  the  idea  of  yellow  is  the 
idea  of  yellow,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue.  For^  a  man  cannot  con.- 
found  the  idess  in  his  mind  whidi  he  has  distmct :  that  would  be 
to  have  them  confused  and  distinct  at  the  same  time^  which  is  a 
contradiction :  and  to  have  none  distinct,  is  to  have  no  use  of  our 
faculties,  to  have  no  knowledge  at  all  And  therefore  what  idea 
soever  is  a£Eurmed  of  itself  or  whatsoever  two  entire  distinet  ideas 
are  denied  one  of  another,  the  mind  cannot  but  assent  to  such  a 
proposition  as  infallibly  true  as  soon  as  it  understands  the  terml^ 
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without  hesitation  or  need  of  proof,  or  regarding  those  made  in 
more  general  terms,  and  called  "  maxims.^' 

11.  What  use  these  general  nuunme  ha/ve. — What  shall  we  then 
say  ?  Are  these  general  maxims  of  no  use  1  By  no  means ;  though 
perhaps  their  use  is  not  that  which  it  is  commonly  taken  to  be. 
!But  since  doubting  in  the  least  of  what  hath  been  by  some  men 
ascribed  to  these  maxims  may  be  apt  to  be  cried  out  against,  as 
OYertuming  the  foundations  of  all  the  sciences,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  them  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  examine  more  particularly  to  what  purposes  thej 
serve,  and  to  what  not. 

(1.)  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  they 
are  of  no  use  to  prove  or  confirm  less  general  self-evident  pro- 
positions. 

(2.)  It  is  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  been,  the  founda- 
tions whereon  any  science  hath  been  built.  There  is,  I  know,  a 
great  deal  of  talk,  propagated  from  scholastic  men,  of  sciences 
and  the  maxims  on  which  they  are  built :  but  it  has  been  my  ill 
luck  never  to  meet  with  any  such  sciences ;  much  less  any  one 
built  upon  these  two  maxims,  *^  What  is,  is ; "  and,  ^  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.*'  And  I  would  be 
glad  to  be  shown  where  any  such  scieoce,  erected  upon  these  or 
any  other  general  axioms,  is  to  be  fouud  ;  and  should  be  obliged 
to  any  one  who  would  lay  before  me  the  frame  and  system  of 
any  science  so  built  on  these  or  any  such  like  maxime,  that  could 
not  be  shown  to  stand  as  firm  without  any  consideration  of 
them.  I  ask,  whether  these  general  maxims  have  not  the  same 
use  in  the  study  of  divinity,  and  in  theological  questions,  that 
they  have  in  the  other  sciences  ?  They  serve  here,  too,  to  silence 
wraofilers,  and  put  an  end  to  dispute.  But  I  think  that  nobody 
will  therefore  say,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  built  on  these 
maxims,  or  that  the  knowledge  we  have  of  it  is  derived  from 
these  principles.  It  is  from  revelation  we  have  received  it,  and 
without  revelation  these  maxims  had  never  been  able  to  help  us 
to  it.  When  we  find  out  an  idea,  by  whose  intervention  we  dis- 
cover the  connexion  of  two  others,  this  is  a  revelation  from  Gk>d 
to  us  by  the  voice  of  reason.  For  we  then  come  to  know  a  truth 
tliat  we  did  not  know  before.  When  €Kxi  declares  any  truth  to 
us,  this  is  a  revelation  to  us  by  the  voice  of  his  Spirit,  and  we  are 
advanced  in  our  knowledge.  But  in  neither  of  these  do  we 
receive  our  light  or  knowledge  from  maxima.  But  in  the  one, 
the  things  themselves  afford  it,  and  we  see  the  truth  in  them  by 
perceiving  their  agreement  or  disagreement  ;'in  the  other,  €k)d 
nimself  affords  it  immediately  to  us,  and  we  see  the  truth  of  what 
he  says  in  his  unerring  veracitv. 

(3.)  They  are  not  of  use  to  help  men  forward  in  the  advance- 
ment of  sciences,  or  new  discoveries  of  vet  unknown  truths.  Mr. 
Newton,  in  his  never-enough-to-be-admired  book,  has  demon- 
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Btrated  several  propositions  which  are  so  many  new  traths,  before 
unknown  to  the  world,  and  are  farther  advances  in  mathematical 
knowledge :  but  for  the  discoreiy  of  these,  it  was  not  the  general 
maxims  "  What  is,  is,"  or,  '*  The  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,"  or 
the  like,  that  helped  him.  These  were  not  the  clues  that  led  him 
into  the  discovery  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  those  propositions. 
Kor  was  it  by  them  that  he  got  the  knowledge  of  those  demon- 
strations ;  but  by  finding  out  intermediate  ideas,  that  showed  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  idea8,  as  expressed  in  the  pro- 
positions he  demonstrated.  This  is  the  great  exercise  and 
improvement  of  human  understanding  in  the  enlarging  of  know- 
ledge, and  advancing  the  sciences ;  wherein  they  ai^e  Sir  enough 
from  receiving  any  nelp  from  the  contemplation  of  these  or  the 
/ike  magnified  maxims.  Would  those  who  have  this  traditional 
admiration  of  these  propositions,  that  they  think  no  step  can  be 
made  in  knowledge  witnout  the  support  of  an  axiom,  no  stone 
laid  in  the  building  of  the  sciences  without  a  general  maxim,  but 
distinguish  between  the  method  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of 
communicating ;  between  the  method  of  raising  any  science,  and 
that  of  teaching  it  to  others  as  far  as  it  is  advanced ;  they  would 
see  that  those  general  maxims  were  not  the  foundations  on  which 
the  first  discoverers  raised  their  admirable  structures,  nor  the 
keys  that  unlocked  and  opened  those  secrets  of  knowledge. 
Though  afterwards,  when  schools  were  erected,  and  sciences  had 
their  professors  to  teach  what  others  had  found  out,  they  often 
made  use  of  maxims,  i.  e.,  laid  down  certain  propositions  which 
were  self-eviilent,  or  to  be  received  for  time,  which,  being  settled 
in  the  minds  of  their  scholars  as  unquestionable  verities,  they  on 
occasion  made  use  of  to  convince  them  of  truths  in  particular 
instanceH,  that  were  not  so  familiar  to  their  minds  as  those  general 
axioms  which  had  before  been  inculcated  to  them,  and  carefully 
settled  in  their  minds.  Though  these  particular  instances,  when 
well  reflected  on,  are  no  less  self-evident  to  the  understanding, 
than  the  general  maxims  brought  to  confirm  them  :  and  it  w;is 
in  those  particular  instances  that  the  first  discoverer  found  the 
truth,  without  the  help  of  the  general  maxims:  and  so  may  any 
one  else  do,  who  with  attention  considers  them. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  maxims. 

(1.)  They  are  of  use,  as  has  been  observed,  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  teaching  sciences  as  far  as  they  are  advanced  :  but  of 
little  or  none  in  advancing  them  farther. 

(2.)  They  are  of  use  in  disputes,  for  the  silencing  of  obstinate 
wranglers,  and  bringing  those  contests  to  some  conclusion. 
Whether  a  need  of  them  to  that  end  came  not  in,  in  the  manner 
following,  I  crave  leave  to  inquire.  The  schools,  having  made 
disputation  the  touchstone  of  men's  abilities,  and  the  criterion  of 
knowledge,  adjudged  victory  to  him  that  kept  the  field  ;  and  he 
tliat  had  the  last  word  was  concluded  to  have  the  better  of  tlie 
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argnment,  if  not  of  the  cause.  But  beeaiiBe  by  this  means  there 
was  like  to  be  no  decision  between  skilful  combatants,  whilst  one 
never  failed  of  a  medMu  termnui  to  prove  any  proposition,  and 
the  other  could  as  constantly,  without  or  with  a  distmction,  deny 
the  major  or  minor ;  to  prevent,  as  much  as  could  be,  the  running 
out  of  disputes  into  an  endless  train  of  syUosisms,  certain  genersd 
propositions,  most  of  them  indeed  self-evident,  were  introduced 
into  the  Schools ;  which  being  such  as  all  men  allowed  and  agreed 
in,  were  looked  on  as  general  measures  of  truth,  and  served 
instead  of  principles  (where  the  disputants  had  not  laid  down 
any  other  between  them),  beyond  which  there  was  no  going,  and 
which  must  not  be  receded  from  by  either  side.  And  thus  these 
maxims  getting  the  name  of  *^  prindples,"  beyond  which  men  in 
dispute  could  not  retreat^  were  by  mistake  taken  to  be  the 
originals  and  sources  from  whence  ail  knowledge  began,  and  the 
foundations  whereon  the  sciences  were  built ;  because,  when  in 
their  disputes  they  came  to  any  of  these,  they  stopped  there,  and 
went  no  farther — the  matter  was  determined,  ^ut  how  much 
this  is  a  mistake  hath  been  already  shown. 

This  method  of  the  Schools,  which  have  been  thought  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  introduced,  as  I  suppose,  the  like  use  of 
these  maxims  into  a  great  part  of  conversation  out  of  the  Schools, 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  cavillers,  whom  any  one  is  excused  from 
arming  any  longer  with,  when  they  deny  these  general  seLf- 
evident  principles  received  by  all  reasonable  men  who  have  once 
thought  of  them  ;  but  yet  their  use  herein  is  but  to  put  an  end 
to  wrangling.  They,  in  truth,  when  urged  in  such  cases,  teach 
nothing; ;  tluLt  is  already  done  by  the  intermediate  ideas  made 
use  of  in  the  debate,  wnose  connexion  may  be  seen  without  the 
help  of  those  maxims,  and  so  the  truth  known  before  the  maxim 
is  produced,  and  the  argument  brought  to  a  first  principle.  Men 
would  ffive  off  a  wrong  argument  Wore  it  came  to  tnat^  if  in 
their  disputes  they  proposed  to  themselves  the  finding  and  em- 
bracing of  truth,  and  not  a  contest  for  victory.  And  thus  maxims 
have  their  use  to  put  a  stop  to  their  perverseness,  whose  ingenuity 
should  have  yielded  sooner.  But  the  method  of  the  Schools 
having  aUowed  and  encouraged  men  to  oppose  and  resist  evident 
truths  till  they  are  bafQed,  i.e.,  till  they  are  reduced  to  con- 
tradict themselves  or  some  established  principle,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  should  not,  in  civil  conversation,  be  ashamed  of  thnt 
which  in  the  Schools  is  counted  a  virtue  and  a  glory,  viz.,  obsti" 
nately  to  maintain  that  side  of  the  question  they  have  chosen, 
whether  true  or  &lse  to  the  last  extremity,  even  after  conviction : 
a  strange  way  to  attain  truth  and  knowledge ;  and  that  which  I 
think  the  rational  part  of  mankind,  not  corrupted  by  education, 
could  scarce  believe  should  ever  be  admitted  amongst  the  lovers 
of  trudi,  and  students  of  religion  or  nature ;  or  introduced  into 
the  seminaries  of  those  who  are  to  propagate  the  truths  of  religion 
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or  philosopliy  amongst  the  iflnomit  and  tmoaiiTinQed.  How 
much  BQch  a  way  of  learning  la  iikaly  to  torn  yoong  m«n*a  amda 
from  the  Bincere  search  amllove  of  truth,  nay,  and  to  naalce  them 
doubt  whether  there  ia  ajsy  such  thing,  or  at  leaat  worth  adhwing 
to,  I  shall  not  now  inquire.  This  I  think,  that,  bating  those 
places  which  brought  the  peripatetic  philoeophy  into  their 
Schools,  where  it  continued  many  ages,  without  teaching  the 
world  any  thins  but  the  art  of  wrangling,  these  ntaxima  were 
nowhere  thougnt  the  foundationa  onwhSh  the  scienoea  were 
built,  nor  the  great  helps  to  the  advancement  of  knowledgSk 

As  io  these  general  maTinm,  therefore,  they  are,  as  I  have  aaid^ 
of'  great  use  m  disputes,  to  atop  the  moutha  of  wranglers  ;  bai 
not  of  much  use  to  the  diaoovery  of  unknown  truths,  or  to  help 
the  mind  forward  in  its  search,  after  knowledge :  for  who  ever 
be^an  to  build  his  knowledge  on  this  general  proposition, "  Whai 
is,  18 ;  **  or,  "  It  ia  impossible  for  the  same  thu^  to  be  and  not  ta 
be : "  and  from  either  of  these,  aa  from  a  pnnoiple  <^  seieooety 
deduced  a  system  of  useful  knowledge  t  Wrong  opiniona  oftea 
involving  contradictiona,  <me  oi  these  maxims,  as  a  touchatone^ 
may  senre  well  to  show  whither  they  lead.  But  yet,  howoTer 
fit  to  lay  open  the  absurdity  or  miatake  of  a  maA*areasoniiw  or 
opinion,  they  are  of  very  little  nae  for  enlightening  the  under- 
standing :  and  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  mind  reeeivea  mncb. 
help  from  them  in  its  progress  in  knowledge ;  which  would  be 
neither  less,  nor  less  certain,  were  these  two  general  propoeiUono. 
never  thought  on.  It  b  true,  aa  I  have  said,  they  sometimea 
serve  in  ar^mentation  to  stop  a  wrangler's  mouth,  by  showio^ 
the  absurdity  of  what  he  saith,  and  by  exposing  him  to  tba« 
shame  of  contradicting  what  all  the  world  knowa,  and  he  himaalf 
cannot  but  own,  to  be  true.  But  it  ia  one  thing  to  ^ow  a  mioi. 
that  he  is  in  an  error,  and  another  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
truth ;  and  I  would  £un  know  what  truths  these  twopieopoutiona 
are  able  to  teach,  and  by  their  influence  make  us  know,  which 
we  did  not  know  before^  or  oould  not  know  without  them.  Let 
us  reason  from  them  as  well  as  we  can,  they  are  only  tkhfmk 
identical  predicationa ;  and  influence,  if  any  at  all,  none  but  sucl^ 
Each  particular  pi}oposition,conoeming  identity  or  diversity^  iaaa 
clearly  and  certainly  known,  in  itself  if  attended  to,  aa  either  oC 
these  general  ones ;  only  these  general  ones,  aaaerving  in  aUcaaoa, 
are  therefore  more  inoulcated  and  insiated  on.  Aa  to  other  leoS} 
general  maxims,  many  of  them  are  no  more  than  bare  verbal 
propositiona,  and  teach  us  nothing  bat  the  respect  and  import  of 
namea  one  to  another.  **  The  whole  ia  equal  to  ail  its  parta  ;** 
what  real  truth,  I  beseech  you,  does  it  tea^h  uat  What  more  is. 
contained  in  that  maxim,  than  what  the  aignifioation  ol  t^  word 
totum,  or  the  '*  whole,"  does  of  itself  import  f  And  he  that  knows. 
that  the  word  ''whole**  stands  for  what  is  made^up  of  alLiti 
^rts,  knows  very  little  less,  than  tbat^  the  whole  ia  equal  to  all 
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Iti  parte.  And  npon  the  same  ground  I  think  that  this  pro- 
poaitioii,  "  A  hill  is  higher  than  a  vallej/'  and  several  the  like, 
majalwpaas  for  maxims.  Bat  yet  masters  of  mathematics^ 
when  tbej  wonild,  as  teadiers  of  what  they  know,  initiate  others 
in  that  science,  do  not  without  reason  place  this  and  some  other 
Boch  maTJnw  at  the  entranoe  of  their  systems ;  that  their  scholars^ 
having  in  the  beginning  perfectly  aeqnaiuted  their  thoughts  with 
these  propositions  made  in  snch  general  terms,  may  l^  used  to 
make  suon  reflections,  and  have  these  more  general  propositious 
as  formed  rulea  and  sayings,  ready  to  apply  to  all  particular  cases. 
Not  that  if  thoy  be  equally  weighed,  they  are  more  clear  and 
evident  than  the  particular  instances  they  are  brought  to  con- 
firm ;  but  that  being  more  familiar  to  the  mind,  the  very  naming 
them  is  enough  to  saUsfy  the  understanding.  But  this,  I  say,  is 
more  from  our  oustom  of  using  them,  and  the  establishment  thoy 
have  got  in  our  minde  by  our  often  thinking  of  them,  than  from 
the  different  evidence  of  the  things.  But  before  custom  has 
settled  methods  of  thinking  and  reasoning  in  our  minds,  I  am 
apt  to  ifluigine,  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  and  that  the  child,  when  a 
part  of  his  apple  is  taKcn  away,  knows  it  better  in  that  particular 
mstanee,  thaji  by  this  general  proposition,  ^  The  whole  is  equal 
to  all  its  parts ;''  and  3iat  if  one  of  these  have  need  to  be  con- 
firmed to  him  by  the  other,  the  general  has  more  need  to  be  let 
into  hta  mind  by  the  particular,  than  the  particular  by  the 
l^eneraL  For  in  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  so  spreads 
Itself  by  degrees  to  generals ;  though  aflerwards  the  mind  takes 
the  quite  oontrary  course,  and,  having  drawn  its  knowledge  into 
aa  general  propoeitiona  ae  it  can,  makes  those  familiar  to  its 
thoughts,  and  accustoms  itself  to  have  recourse  to  them,  as  to 
the  standards  of  truth  and  falsehood.  By  wbieh  familiar  use  of 
them  ae  rules  to  measure  the  truth  of  other  propositions,  it  comes 
in  time  to  be  thought,  that  more  particular  propositions  have 
their  truth  and  evidence  from  their  conformity  to  these  more 
general  ones,  which  in  disoourse  and  argumentation  are  so  fre- 

Suenrtly  urged  and  constantly  admitted.    And  this  I  think  to  be 
lie  reason  why,  amongst  so  mamy  self-evident  propositions,  the 
most  general  oxily  have  had  the  title  of  "  maxima." 

12l  MasnmB,  if  can  be  not  taken  ti»  the  mee  of  teords,  mayjorove 
eontradietions;, — One  thing  farther,  I  think,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
obeerve  oonceming  these  general  maxifms ;  that  they  are  so  far 
from  improving^  or  eetabliihinff  oar  minds  in  true  knowledge, 
that  if  our  notions  be  wrong,  loose,  or  unsteady,  and  we  resign 
up  our  thoughts  to  the  sound  of  words,  rather  than  fix  them  on 
settled  determined  ideas  of  ^ngs;  I  say,  these  general  maxims 
wiU  serve  to  confirm  ue  in  mistekes ;  and  in  such  a  way  of  use 
of  words  which,  is  most  common,  will  serve  to  prove  contradict 
tions,  F.  gt't  he  that  with  Des  Cartes  shall  frame  in  his  mind  an 
idea,  of  what  he  calla  "  body  **  to  be  nothing  but  extension,  may 
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easily  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  vacunm,  i  e.,  no  space  yM 
of  body,  by  this  maxim,  "  What  is,  is :  *'  for,  the  idea  to  which 
he  annexes  the  name  *'  body  **  being  bare  extension,  his  know- 
ledge that  space  cannot  be  withont  body  is  certain :  for  he  knows 
his  own  idea  of  extension  dearly  and  distinctly,  and  knows  Uiat 
it  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another  idea,  though  it  be  called  by  these 
three  names,  ''extension,  body,  space."  Which  three  words, 
standing  for  one  and  the  same  idea,  may,  no  donbt,  with  the 
same  evidence  and  certainty  be  affirmed  one  of  another,  as  each 
of  itself;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  whilst  I  nse  them  all  to  stand 
for  one  and  the  same  idea,  this  predication  is  as  true  and  identical 
in  its  signification,  "  that  space  is  bod  y,"  as  this  predication  is 
true  and  identical,  "  that  body  is  body,**  both  in  signification 
and  sound. 

13.  Instance  in  vacuum, — But  if  another  shall  come  and  make 
to  himself  another  idea,  different  from  Dee  Cartes's  of  the  thin^ 
which  yet,  with  Des  Cartes,  he  calls  by  the  same  name  ^  body, 
and  make  his  idea,  which  he  exjMresses  by  the  word  **  body,"  to 
be  of  a  thing  that  hath  both  extension  and  solidity  together,  he 
will  as  easily  demonstrate  that  there  may  be  a  Tacuum  or  space 
without  a  body,  as  Des  Cartes  demonstrated  the  contrary. 
Because  the  idea  to  which  he  ^Tes  the  name  ^ space"  being 
barely  the  simple  one  of  extension  ;  and  the  idea  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  "  body  "  beins  the  complex  idea  of  extension  and 
resistibility  or  solidity  together  in  the  same  subject ;  these  two 
ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the  same,  but  in  the  understanding 
as  distinct  as  the  ideas  of  one  and  two,  white  and  black,  or  as  of 
corporeity  and  humanity,  if  I  may  use  those  barbarous  terms : 
and  therefore  the  predication  of  them  in  our  minds  or  in  words 
standing  for  them,  is  not  identical,  but  the  negation  of  them  one 
of  another ;  viz.,  this  proposition,  *'  Extension  or  space  is  not 
body,"  is  as  true  and  evidently  certain  as  this  maxim,  **  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  can  make  anj 
))ropo8ition. 

14.  They  prove  not  the  existence  ofthinge  without  tM.—'But  yet, 
though  both 'these  propositions  (as  you  see)  may  be  equally 
demonstrated,  viz.,  that  there  may  be  a  vacuum,  and  that  there 
cannot  be  a  vacuum,  by  these  two  certain  principles,  viz.,  ^  What 
is,  is,  and, ''  The  same  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be ; "  yet  neither 
of  these  principles  will  serve  to  prove  to  us,  that  any  or  what 
bodies  do  exist :  for  that,  we  are  left  to  our  senses  to  discover  to 
us  as  far  as  they  can.  Those  universal  and  self-evident  principles^ 
being  only  our  constant^  clear,  and  distinct  knowledge  of  our  own 
ideas  more  general  or  comprehensive,  can  assure  us  of  nothing 
that  passes  without  the  mind ;  their  certainty  is  founded  only 
upon  the  knowledge  we  have  of  each  idea  by  itself  and  of  its 
distinction  from  otners ;  about  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken 
whilst  they  are  in  our  minds,  though  we  may  be,  and  often  are 
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Mistaken,  when  we  retain  the  names  without  the  ideas,  or  nse 
them  confusedly  sometimes  for  one  and  sometimes  for  anotlier 
idea.  In  which  cases,  the  force  of  these  axioms,  reaching  onlj  to 
the  sound  and  not  the  signification  of  the  word,  serres  only  to 
lead  us  into  confusion,  mistake,  and  error.  It  is  to  show  men, 
that  these  maxims,  however  cried  up  for  the  great  guards  to 
truth,  will  not  secure  them  from  error  in  a  careless,  loose  use  of 
their  words,  that  I  have  made  this  remark.  In  all  that  is  here 
suggested  concerning  their  little  use  for  the  improvement  of 
knowledge,  or  dangerous  use  in  undetermined  ideas,  I  have 
been  far  enough  from  saying  or  intending  they  should  be  iaid 
aside,  as  some  have  been  too  forward  to  charge  me.  I  afSrm  them 
to  be  truths,  self-evident  truths ;  and  so  cannot  be  laid  aside. 
As  &r  as  their  influence  will  reach,  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour, 
nor  would  I  attempt  to  abridce  it.  But  yet  without  any  injury 
to  truth  or  knowledge,  I  may  have  reason  to  think  their  use  is  not 
answerable  to  the  great  stress  which  seems  to  be  laid  on  them, 
and  I  mav  warn  men  not  to  make  an  ill  use  of  them  for  the  con* 
firmiugthemselves  in  errors. 

15.  Their  application  danf^erotts  about  oom^piUx  ideas, — ^But  let 
them  be  of  what  use  they  will  in  verbal  propositions,  they  cannot 
discover  or  prove  to  us  the  least  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  sub- 
stances, as  they  are  found  and  exist  without  us,  any  fitrther  than 
grounded  on  experience.  And  though  the  consequence  of  these 
two  propositions,  called  "principles,*'  be  very  clear, and  their  use 
not  dangerous  or  hurtful  in  the  probation  of  such  things  wherein 
there  is  no  need  at  all  of  them  U>r  proof,  but  sudi  as  are  clear  bv 
themselves  without  them,  viz.,  where  our  ideas  are  determined, 
and  known  by  the  names  that  stand  for  them :  yet  when  these 
principles,  viz.,  '^  What  is,  is,**  and,  *'  It  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  bB  and  not  to  be,"  are  made  use  of  in  the  probation  of 
propositions  wherein  are  words  standing  for  complex  ideas,  v,  g.y 
^' man,  horse,  gold,  virtue ;  **  there  they  are  of  mfinite  danger, 
and  most  commonly  make  men  receive  and  retain  falsehood  for 
manifest  truth,  and  uncertainty  for  demonstration :  upon  which 
follows  error,  obstinacy,  and  all  the  mischiefs  that  can  happen 
from  wrong  reasoning.  The  reason  whereof  is  not  that  Uiese 
principles  are  less  true  or  of  less  force  in  proving  propoaitions 
made  of  terms  8tandiu|;  for  complex  ideas,  than  where  the  pro- 
positions are  about  simple  ideas;  but  oecause  men  mistake 
generally,  thinking  that  wnere  the  same  terms  are  preserved,  the 
propositions  are  about  the  same  things,  thoucrh  &e  ideas  they 
stand  for  are  in  truth  different.  Therefore  uiese  maxims  are 
made  use  of  to  support  those  which  in'sdund  and  appearance  are 
contradictory  propositions ;  as  is  clear  in  the  demonstrations 
above  mentioned  about  a  vacuum.  So  that  whilst  men  take 
words  for  things,  as  usually  they  do,  these  maxims  may  and  do 
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eommoBly  «6rv6  to  prove  oontradiotorj  propositioofl :  as  ibali  j$t 
be  &rther  made  manifeit 

la  Imtanoe  in  man. — For  iiMtanee :  Let  " man**  be  that  ooik- 
cemlng  which  you  would  by  these  first  principles  demoiistrate - 
fay  thm^,  axtd  we  shall  see  that  so  fiur  as  demoiistratioa  is  by 
these  principles  it  is  only  yerfaal,  and  gives  «s  no  oertain, 
nniTersal,  true  proposition,  or  knowledge  of  any  being  existing 
withont  us.  First,  A  child  having  framed  the  idea  of  a  man,  it 
is  probable  that  his  idea  is  just  like  that  picture  which  the 
painter  makes  of  the  visible  appearances  joined  together ;  aad 
such  a  complication  of  ideas  together  in  his  nnderstaading  inakes 
np  the  sinde  complex  idea  which  he  calk  ''man;"  whereof 
white  or  flesn-colour  in  England  being  one,  the  child  can  demon- 
strate to  you  that  a  negro  is  not  a  man,  because  white  colour  was 
one  of  the  constant  simple  ideas  of  the  complex  idea  he  calls 
''  man:  **  and  therefore  he  oan  demonstrate  by  the  principle,  "  It 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thingr  to  \ft  and  not  to  be,'*  that  **  a 
negro  is  not  a  man ;  **  the  foundation  of  his  certainty  beins  not 
that  universal  proposition  which,  perhaps,  he  never  heard  nor 
thought  o^  but  the  clear,  distinct,  perception  he  hath  of  his  own 
simple  ideas  of  black  and  white,  which  he  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  take,  nor  can  ever  mistake  one  for  another,  whether  ne  knows 
that  maxim  or  no.  And  to  this  diild,  or  any  one  who  hath  such 
an  idea  which  he  calls  **  man,"  can  you  never  demonstrate  that 
a  man  hath  a  spnl,  because  his  idea  ef  man  includes  no  such 
notion  or  idea  in  it :  and  therefore  to  him  the  principle  of  **  what 
is,  is,"  proves  not  this  matter ;  but  it  depends  upon  collection 
and  observation,  by  which  he  is  to  make  his  complex  idea  callell 
"man." 

17.  Secondly,^  Another,  that  hath  gone  &rther  in  framing  and 
collecting  the  idea  he  calls  **  man,'  and  to  the  outward  shape 
adds  laughter  and  rational  discourse,  may  demonstrate  that 
infants  and  changelings  are  no  men  by  this  maxim,  **  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be:"  and  I  have 
discoursed  with  very  ratiomd  men  who  have  actually  denied  that 
they  are  men. 

18.  Thirdly,  Perhaps  another  makes  up  the  complex  idea 
which  he  calls  "  man  "  only  out  of  the  ideas  of  body  in  general, 
and  the  powers  of  language  and  reason,  and  leaves  out  the 
shape  wholly.  This  man  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  a  man  may 
have  no  hands,  but  be  guadn^peaj  neither  of  those  being  included 
in  his  idea  of  man ;  and  in  whatever  body  or  shape  be  found 
speech  and  reason  joined,  that  was  a  man :  because,  having  a 
clear  knowledge  of  such  a  complex  idea,  it  is  certain  that  *'  what 
is,  is." 

1 9.  LMe  we  of  these  nuixims  in  proofs  where  tse  have  dear  and 
disthust  ideas, — So  that,  if  rightly  considered,  I  think  we  may 
say,  that  where  our  ideas  are  determined  In  our  minds,  and  have 
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tbnexed  to  them  by  Qg  known  and  steady  names  under  those 
settled  determinations,  there  is  littie  need  or  no  use  at  all  of  these 
maKims  to  prove  the  agnsement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  them. 
He  that  cannot  disoem  the  trath  or  f&sehood  of  sndi  proposi- 
tioDS)  without  the  help  of  these  and  the  like  maxima,  wiU  not  be 
helped  by  these  maxims  to  do  it:  since  he  cannot  be  sap^ 
posed  to  know  the  trath  of  these  maJrims  themselves  without 
proof,  if  he  cannot  know  the  tmth  of  o^ers  without  proof,  which. 
are  as  self-evident  as  these.  Upon  this  j^ubd  it  is  that  intoi- 
tive  knowledge  neither  requires  nor  admits  any  proof,  one  part 
of  it  mors  than  another.  He  that  will  suppose  it  does^  takee 
away  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and  certainty :  and  he  that 
neecD  any  |Mroof  to  make  him  certain,  and  give  his  assent  to  this 
proposition,  that  '^two  are  equal  to  two,"  will  also  have  need  of 
a  proof  to  make  him  admit  tnat  ^  what  is,  is.**  He  that  needs  a 
probation  to  convince  Urn  that  two  are  not  three,  that  white  is 
not  black,  that  a  triangle  is  not  a  circle,  &c.,  or  any  other  two 
determined  distinct  ideas  are  not  one  and  the  same,  will  need 
also  a  demonstration  to  convince  him  that "  it  is  impossible  for 
the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.** 

iO.  Thmr  un  dang^rom  %oh^n  wir  ideeu  are  confiued.^^Lnd 
as  these  maxims  are  of  little  n6e  where  we  have  determined 
ideas,  so  they  are,  as  I  have  showed,  of  dangerous  use  where 
our  ideas  are  not  determined ;  and  where  we  use  words  that  are 
not  annexed  to  determined  ideas,  but  such  as  are  of  a  loose  and 
wandering  signification,  sometimes  standing  for  one  and  some- 
times for  another  idea ;  ftom,  which  follows  mistake  and  error, 
which  these  maxims  (brought  as  proofs  to  establish  propositions 
wherein  the  tetms  stand  for  undetermined  ideas)  do  by  their 
authority  confirm  and  rivet 


OHAPTEB  YIIL 
OF  TBtFLlKG  PBOPOSmOl7& 

1.  86m$  ptopoeitumM  hrina  no  uienNMe  to  our  ktunoloche,'^ 
Whether  the  maxims  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  chapter  oe  of 
that  use  to  real  knowledge  as  is  generally  supposed,  I  leave  to 
be  considered.  This,  I  think,  may  confidently  be  affirmed, 
that  there  are  universal  propositions  which,  though  they  be 
Certainly  true,  yet  they  add  no  light  to  our  nnderstanaings,  bring 
no  increase  to  our  knowledge.    Such  are, 

8.  As,  Firttf  identical  proposUumi, — First,  All  purely  identical 
nropositions.  These  obviously  and  at  first  blush  appear  to  con- 
tain  no  instruction  in  them :  for  when  we  affirm  the  said  term  of 
its^'if,  whether  it  be  barely  verbal,  or  whether  it  contains  any 
dear  and  real  idea,  it  shows  us  nothing  but  what  we  must  cer- 
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tainly  know  before,  whether  sach  »  proposition  be  either  made 
bj  or  proposed  to  ns.  Indeed,  that  most  general  one,  '^  What  ia^ 
is,*'  may  serve  sometimes  to  show  a  man  the  absurdity  he  is 
^ilty  of,  when  by  drcamlocation  or  equivocal  terms  he  would, 
in  particular  instances,  deny  the  same  thing  of  itself;  because 
nobody  will  so  openly  bid  defiance  to  common  sense  as  to  affirm 
visible  and  direct  contradictions  in  plain  words ;  or  if  he  does,  a 
man  is  excused  if  he  breaks  off  any  farther  discourse  with  hun. 
But  yet,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  neither  that  reoeived  maxima 
nor  any  other  identical  proposition,  teaches  us  any  thing :  and 
though  in  such  kind  of  propositions  this  great  and  magnified 
maxim,  boasted  to  be  the  foundation  of  demonstration,  may  be 
and  often  is  made  use  of  to  confirm  them;  yet  all  it  proves 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this^  that  the  same  word  may  wi^ 
great  certainty  be  affirmed  of  itself,  without  any  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  any  such  proposition ;  and  let  me  add  also,  without  any 
real  knowledge. 

3.  For  at  this  rate,  anv  veiy  isnorant  person  who  can  but 
make  a  proposition,  and  knows  wnat  he  means  when  he  says 
'<  Ay,**  or  "  No,'*  may  make  a  million  of  propositions  of  whose 
truths  he  may  be  infiUlibly  certain,  and  yet  not  know  one  thing 
in  the  world  tiierebv ;  v,  g,, "  What  ia  a  soul,  is  a  soul  ;**  or, 
''A  soul  is  a  soul;  ''A  spirit  is  a  spirit;**  <<A  fetiche  ib  a 
fetiche,**  &c.,  these  all  being  equivalent  to  this  proposition,  vie, 
"  What  is,  is  ;**  {,€.,"  What  hath  existence,  hath  existence  ;**  or, 
'^  Who  hath  a  soul,  hath  a  souL**  What  is  this  more  tluui  trifling 
with  words  1  It  is  but  like  a  monkey  shifting  his  oyster  from 
one  hand  to  the  other ;  and  had  he  had  but  words,  might  no 
doubt  have  said,  "  Oyster  in  right  hand  is  subject^  ana  oyster  in 
left  hand  is  predicate ;  **  and  so  might  have  made  a  self-evident 
proposition  of  oyster,  u  «.,  "  Oyster  is  oyster ;"  and  yet  with  all 
this  not  have  been  one  whit  the  wiser  or  more  knowing :  and 
that  way  of  handling  the  matter  would,  much  at  one,  have 
satisfied  the  monkey's  hunger  or  a  man*s  understanding ;  and 
they  two  would  have  improved  in  knowledge  and  bulk  together. 

I  know  there  are  some  who,  because  identical  propositions  are 
self-evident,  show  a  great  concern  for  them,  and  think  tiiey  do 
great  service  to  philosophy  by  cryins  them  up,  as  if  in  them  was 
contained  all  knowledge,  and  the  understanding  were  led  into  all 
truth  by  them  only.  I  grant  as  forwardly  as  any  one,  that  they 
are  all  true  and  self-evident.  I  grant,  farther,  that  the  foundation 
of  all  our  knowledge  lies  in  the  faculty  we  have  of  perceiving  the 
same  idea  to  be  the  same,  and  of  discemin|r  it  from  those  that  are 
different,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  foregomff  chapter.  But  how 
that  vindicates  the  making  use  of  identical  propositions  for  tiie 
improvement  of  knowledge  from  the  imputation  of  trifling,  I  do 
not  see.  Let  any  one  repeat  as  often  as  he  pleases,  that  ''the 
will  is  the  will,**  or  lay  wnat  stress  on  it  he  thinks  fit ;  of  what 
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mse  ifl  this,  and  an  infinite  the  like  propositions,  for  tlie  enlarging 
our  knowledge  t  Let  a  man  abound  as  much  as  the  plenty  ot 
wordfl  which  he  has  will  peimit  him  in  such  propositions  as 
these :  ''  A  law  is  a  law,  and  obligation  is  obligation ; "  "  Right 
is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong  ;**  wUl  these  and  the  like  ever  help 
him  to  an  acquaintance  with  ethics  ?  or  instruct  him  or  others  in 
the  knowledge  of  morality  t  Those  who  know  not,  nor  perhaps 
ever  will  know,  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  nor  the  measures 
of  them,  can  with  as  much  assurance  make  and  infallibly  know 
the  truth  of  these  and  all  such  propositions,  as  he  that  is  best 
instructed  in  morality  can  do.  But  what  advance  do  such  pro- 
positions give  in  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  necessary  or  useful 
for  their  oonduct  t 

He  would  be  thought  to  do  little  less  than  trifle,  who,  for  the 
enlighteninff  the  understanding  in  any  part  of  knowledge,  should 
be  busy  wim  identical  propositions,  and  insist  on  such  maxims 
as  these:  ''Substance  is  substance,  and  body  is  body;"  ''A 
vacuum  is  a  Yacuum,  and  a  vortex  is  a  vortex ; "  ''  A  centaur  is 
a  centaur,  and  a  chimera  is  a  chimera,"  &c.  For  these  and  all 
such  are  equally  true,  equally  certain,  and  eaually  self-evident. 
Bat  yet  they  cannot  but  be  couuted  trifling,  when  made  use  of  as 
principles  of  instruction,  and  stress  laid  on  them  as  helps  to 
knowledge :  since  they  teach  nothing  but  what  every  one,  who 
is  capable  of  discourse,  knows  without  being  told,  viz.,  that  the 
same  term  is  the  same  term,  and  the  same  idea  the  same  idea. 
And  upon  this  account  it  was  that  I  formerly  did  and  do  still 
think,  the  offering  and  inculcating  such  propositions,  in  order  to 
give  the  understanding  any  new  light  or  inlet  into  the  knowledge 
of  things,  no  better  than  trifling. 

Instruction  lies  in  something  very  different ;  and  he  that  would 
enlarge  his  own  or  another's  mind  to  truths  he  does  not  yet  know, 
must  find  out  intermediate  ideas,  and  then  lay  them  in  such  order 
one  by  another,  that  the  understandingmay  see  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  those  in  question.  Propositions  that  do  this 
are  instructive :  but  they  are  far  from  such  as  affirm  the  same 
term  of  itself;  which  is  no  way  to  advance  one's  self  or  others  in 
any  sort  of  knowledge.  It  no  more  helps  to  that,  than  it  would 
help  any  one  in  his  learning  to  read  to  have  such  propositions  as 
these  inculcated  to  him,  "  An  A  is  an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B ;"  which 
a  man  may  know  as  well  as  any  schoolmaster,  and  yet  never  be 
able  to  read  a  word  as  loug  as  he  lives.  Nor  do  these  or  any 
such  identical  propositions  help  him  one  jot  forwards  in  the  skill 
of  reading,  let  nim  make  what  use  of  them  he  can. 

If  those  who  blame  my  calling  them  '^  trifling  propositions'* 
had  but  read,  and  been  at  the  pains  to  understand,  what  I  had 
above  writ  in  verv  plain  Englisn,  they  could  not  but  have  seen 
that  by  "  identical  propositions  "  I  mean  only  such  wherein  the 
aame  term,  importing  tiie  same  ideaj  is  affirmed  of  itself:  which 
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I  lake  to  be  tbe  proper  sifloifioation  of  identical  propontioiis  ;** 
and  eonoemmg  all  Buch,  1  think  I  maj  continue  eafelj  to  aay, 
that  to  propose  them  as  instructive  Ss  no  better  than  trifling. 
For  no  one  who  has  the  use  of  reason  can  miss  them,  where  it  is 
necessary  thej  should  be  taken  notice  of;  nor  doubt  of  their 
truth,  when  he  does  take  notice  of  them. 

But  if  men  will  call  nropositions  "  identical "  wherein  the  same 
term  is  affirmed  of  itself,  whether  they  speak  more  properiy  than 
I,  others  must  judge:  this  is  certain,  all  that  they  saj  of  pro» 
positions  that  are  not  **  identical  **  in  mj  sense,  concerns  not  me^ 
nor  what  I  have  said ;  all  that  I  have  said  relating  to  those 
propositions  wherein  the  same  term  is  affirmed  of  itself.  And  I 
would  fain  see  an  instance  wherein  any  such  can  be  made  use  of 
to  the  advantage  and  improvement  of  any  one's  knowledge. 
Instances  of  other  kinds,  whatever  use  may  be  made  of  them, 
concern  not  me^  not  being  such  as  I  call  "identical* 

4.  SecancRy,  nheh  a  part  of  any  complex  idea  ii  predicated  of 
the  whole. — Secondly,  Another  sort  of  triflinsp  propositions  is,  when 
a  part  of  the  complex  idea  is  predicated  of  &e  name  of  the  whole ; 
a  part  of  the  definition,  of  the  word  defined.  Such  are  all  pro* 
positions  wherein  the  genue  is  predicated  of  the  epeeiee;  or  more 
comprehensive,  of  less  comprehensive  terms:  for,  what  informs* 
tion,  what  knowledge,  carries  this  proposition  in  it,  vis.,  **  Lead 
is  a  metid,**  to  a  man  who  knows  the  complex  idea  the  nams 
"  lead  "  stands  for  T  all  the  simple  ideas  that  go  to  the  complex 
one  signified  by  the  term  **  metal,**  being  nothing  but  what  he 
before  comprehended,  and  signified  by  the  name  "  lead.'*  Indeed, 
to  a  man  that  knows  the  signification  of  the  word  "  metal,**  and 
not  of  the  word  "  lead,**  it  is  a  shorter  way  to  explain  the  sig* 
nification  of  the  word  *'lead"  by  saying,  "It  is  a  metal,**  which 
at  once  expresses  several  of  its  simple  ideas,  than  to  enumerate 
them  one  oy  one,  telling  him, "  It  is  a  body  very  heavy,  fusible, 
and  malleable." 

6.  As  part  of  the  d^mtion  oftherterm  d^inedr^A,  like  trifling  fit 
is  to  predicate  any  other  part  of  the  definition  of  the  term 
defined ;  or  to  affirm  any  one  of  the  simple  ideas  of  a  complex 
one,  of  the  name  of  the  whole  complex  idea,  as.  "  All  gold  is 
fusible."  For,  fusibility  being  one  or  the  simple  ideas  that  goes 
to  the  making  up  the  complex  one  the  sound  " jiold  "  stands  for, 
what  can  it  l^  but  playing  with  sounds  to  affirm  that  of  the 
name  of  "gold"  which  is  comprehended  in  its  received  sig* 
nification  f  It  would  be  thought  little  better  than  ridiculous  to 
affirm  gravely  as  a  truth  of  moment,  that  **  gold  is  yellow ; "  and 
I  see  not  how  it  is  any  jot  more  material  to  say,  **  It  is  fusible,' 
unless  that  quality  be  left  out  of  the  complex  idea  of  which  the 
sound  **  goid^  is  the  mark  in  ordinary  speech.  What  instruction 
can  it  carry  with  it,  to  tell  one  that  which  he  hath  been  told 
already,  or  he  is  supposed  to  know  before  f    For  I  am  sup<> 
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poeed  to  know  the  dgnification  of  iht  word  another  uses  to  me, 
or  else  he  is  to  tell  me.  And  if  I  know  that  the  name  "  gold  ** 
stands  for  this  eon^Iez  idea  <^  body,  yellow,  hea^,  ftuible, 
malleable,  it  will  not  mndi  instruct  me  to  pat  it  solemnly  after- 
wards in  a  proposition,  and  gravely  say,  **  All  gold  is  fnsible.** 
8u^  propositions  oan  only  serve  to  show  the  dismgennity  of  one 
who  will  go  from  the  definition  of  his  own  terms,  by  reminding 
him  sometimes  of  it;  but  carry  no  knowledge  with  them  but  ol 
tiie  aisnification  of  words,  however  certain  they  be. 

6.  Tnttance,  man  and  pcUfrey,^-'^  Every  man  is  an  animal  or 
living  body,"  is  as  certain  a  proposition  as  oan  be ;  bat  no  mor^ 
conducing  to  the  knowledge  of  Idlings  than  to  say,  ^  A  palfrey  is 
an  ambling  home,  kut  a  neighing,  amblinff  animal;**  both  being 
only  about  the  signification  of  words,  and  make  me  know  but 
this,  that  body,  sense,  and  motion,  or  power  of  sensation  and 
moving,  are  three  of  those  ideas  that  I  always  comprehend  and 
signify  by  the  word  **  man ; "  and  where  they  are  not  to  be  found 
together,  the  name  ''man"  belongs  not  to  that  thing :  and  so  ol 
the  other,  that  body,  sense,  and  a  certain  way  of  going,  with  a 
certain  kmd  of  voice,  are  some  of  those  ideas  which  I  alwajs 
comprehend  and  sienUy  by  the  word  ''palfrev  :*'  and  when  they 
are  not  to  be  found  together,  the  name  ''palmy  "  belongs  not  to 
that  thing.  It  is  just  the  same,  and  to  tne  same  purpose,  when 
any  term  standing  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  simple  ideas  that 
altogether  make  up  that  oomplea:  idea  which  is  called  "  a  man,** 
is  affirmed  of  the  term  "  man ;  **  «.  ^.,  suppose  a  Boman  signified 
by  the  word  komo,  all  these  distinct  ideas  united  in  one  subject, 
corporeiUu,  sensibiliioB,  potmUia  ie  movendi,  naionalitas,  ruibilUas; 
he  might,  no  doubt,  with  great  certainty  uniTersally  affirm  one, 
more,  or  all  of  these  together  of  the  word  Komo^  but  did  no  more 
than  say,  that  the  word  Aomo,  in  his  country,  comprehended  in 
its  signification  all  these  ideas.  Mudi  like  a  romance-knight^ 
who,  by  the  word  "palfrey**  signified  these  ideas,  ''body  of  a 
certain  figure,  four>legged,  with  sense,  motion,  ambling,  neighing, 
white,  used  to  have  a  woman  on  his  back,"  might  with  the  same 
certainty  universally  affirm  also  any  or  all  of  these  of  the  word 
"  palfrey : "  but  did  thereby  teach  no  more  but  that  the  word 
"  palfrey,"  in  his  or  romance  language,  stood  for  all  these,  and 
was  not  to  be  applied  to  anv  thing  where  any  of  these  was  want- 
ing. But  he  that  shall  tell  me,  that  "  in  whatever  thing  sense, 
motion,  reason,  and  laughter  were  united,  that  thing  had  actually 
a  notion  of  Gkxl,  or  would  be  cast  into  a  sleep  by  opium,"  made 
indeed  an  instructive  proposition ;  because  neither  "  having  the 
notion  of  God,"  nor  ''  being  cast  into  sleep  by  opium,"  being 
contained  in  the  idea  signified  by  the  word  "  man,"  we  are  by 
such  propositions  taught  something  more  than  barely  what  the 
word  "  man  "  stands  for :  and  therefore  the  knowledge  contained 
in  it  ii  more  than  verbal. 
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7.  For  thu  teaches  hut  the  tign^ication  of  vorde, — Before  ft  nuui 
makes  any  proposition,  he  is  supposed  to  understand  the  terms 
he  uses  in  it,  or  else  he  talks  like  ft  parrot^  only  making  a  noise 
by  imitation,  and  framing  certain  sounds  which  he  has  learned 
of  others ;  but  not  as  a  rational  creature,  using  them  for  signs  of 
ideas  which  he  has  in  his  mind.  The  hearer  also  is  supposed  to 
understand  the  terms  as  the  speaker  usee  them,  or  else  he  talks 
jarffon,  and  makes  an  unintelligible  noise.  And  therefore  he 
trifles  with  words  who  makes  such  a  proposition,  which  when  it 
is  made  contains  no  more  than  one  of  the  terms  does^  and  which 
a  man  was  supposed  to  know  before ;  «.  y..  ^  A  triangle  ha^ 
three  sides,"  or.  '*  Saffron  is  yellow.**  ALcL  this  is  no  &rther 
tolerable  than  wnere  a  man  goes  to  explain  his  terms  to  one  who 
is  supposed  or  declares  himself  not  to  understand  him :  and  then 
it  teaches  only  the  signification  of  that  word,  and  the  use  of 
that  sign. 

8.  But  no  real  hunoledge. — ^We  can  know  then  the  truth  of  two 
sorts  of  propositions  witn  perfect  certainty ;  the  one  is,  of  those 
trifling  propositions  which  have  a  certainty  in  them,  but  it  is  only 
a  ver^l  certainty,  but  not  instructive.  And,  secondly,  we  caa 
know  the  truth,  and  so  may  be  certain  in  propositions  which 
■affirm  something  of  another,  which  is  a  necessaiy  consequence  of 
its  precise  complex  idea,  but  not  contained  in  it:  as  tnat  ''the 
external  auf  le  of  all  triangles  is  bigger  than  either  of  the  opposite 
internal  angles ;  '*  which  relation  of  the  outward  angle  to  either 
of  the  opposite  internal  angles,  making  no  part  of  the  complex 
idea  signified  by  the  name  "  triangle,*  this  is  a  real  truth,  and 
conveys  with  it  instructive  refd  knowledge. 

9.  General  propositions  concerning  su&tanoes  are  often  trifling, 
^-We  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  combinations  there 
be  of  simple  ideas  existing  toge&er  in  substences  but  by  our 
senses,  we  cannot  make  any  universal  certain  propositions  con- 
cerning them  any  fiirther  than  our  nominal  essences  lead  us ; 
whidi  being  to  a  very  few  and  inconsiderable  truths,  in  respect 
of  those  which  depend  on  their  real  constitutions,  the  general 
propositions  that  are  made  about  substances,  if  they  are  certain, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  but  trifling ;  and  if  they  are  instructive, 
are  uncertain,  and  such  as  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  their 
real  truth,  how  much  soever  constant  observation  and  analogy 
may  assist  our  iudgmente  in  guessing.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
tiiat  one  may  ouen  meet  with  very  clear  and  coherent  discourses 
that  amount  yet  to  nothing.  For,  it  is  plain,  that  names  of  sub- 
stantial beings,  as  well  as  others,  as  far  as  they  have  relative 
significations  affixed  to  them,  may,  with  great  truth,  be  joined 
negatively  and  affirmatively  in  propositions,  as  their  relative 
definitions  make  them  fit  to  be  so  jomed ;  and  propositions  con- 
sisting of  su<^  terms  may,  with  the  same  clearness,  be  deduced 
one  from  another,  as  those  that  convey  the  most  real  truths ; 
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and  all  this  without  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  or  reality  of 
things  existing  without  us.  By  this  method  one  may  make 
demonstrations  and  undoubted  propositions  in  words,  and  yet 
thereby  advance  not  one  jot  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
things ;  v,  ^.,  he  that  haying  learned  these  following  words  wiUi 
their  ordinary,  mutually  relative  acceptations  annexed  to  them, 
V.  ^.,  ^  substance,  man,  animal,  form,  soul,  vegetative,  sensitive, 
rational,**  may  make  several  undoubted  propositions  about  the 
soul,  without  knowing  at  all  what  the  soul  really  is ;  and  of  this 
sort  a  man  may  find  an  infinite  number  of  propositions,  reason- 
ings, and  conclusions,  in  books  of  metaphysics,  school  divinity, 
and  some  sort  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  after  all  know  as  little 
of  Gh>d,  spirits,  or  bodies,  as  he  did  before  he  set  out. 

10.  And  why. — ^He  that  hath  liberty  to  define,  t.  0.,  determine 
the  signification  of  his  names  of  substances,  ^as  certainly  every 
one  does  in  effect  who  makes  them  stand  for  his  own  ideas,)  and 
makes  their  significations  at  a  venture,  taking  them  from  his  own 
or  other  men's  fancies,  and  not  from  an  examination  or  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  things  themselves,  may,  with  little  trouble, 
demonstrate  them  one  of  another,  according  to  those  several 
respects  and  mutual  relations  he  has  given  them  one  to  another ; 
wherein,  however  things  asree  or  disagree  in  their  own  nature, 
he  needs  mind  nothing  out  nis  own  notions,  with  the  names  he 
hath  bestowed  upon  them :  but  thereby  no  more  increases  his 
own  knowledge  than  he  does  his  riches  who,  taking  a  bag  of 
counters,  calls  one  in  a  certain  place  "a  pound;'*  another  in 
another  place  "a  shilling ;"  and  a  third  m  a  third  place  ''a 
penny  ;**  and  so  proceeding,  may  undoubtedly  reckon  right  and 
cast  up  a  great  sum,  accoraing  to  his  counters  so  placed,  and 
standing  for  more  or  less  as  he  pleases,  without  beinff  one  ^ot  the 
richer,  or  without  even  knowing  how  much  a  pound,  shiHing,  or 
penny  is,  but  only  that  one  is  contained  in  the  other  twenty  times, 
and  contains  the  other  twelve :  which  a  man  may  also  do  in  the 
signification  of  words,  by  making  them  in  respect  of  one  another 
more  or  leas  or  equally  comprehensive. 

11.  Thirdly  J  Udn^  words  variously  is  trijling  vnth  them, — 
Though  yet  concern  mg  most  words  used  in  discourses,  especially 
argumentative  and  controversial,  there  is  this  more  to  be  com- 
plained of,  which  is  the  worst  sort  of  trifling,  and  whidi  sets  us 
yet  farther  from  the  certainty  of  knowledge  we  hope  to  attain 
by  them,  or  find  in  them,  viz.,  that  most  writers  are  so  far  from 
instructing  us  in  the  nature  and  knowledge  of  things,  that  they 
use  their  words  loosely  and  uncertainly,  and  do  not,  by  using 
them  constantly  and  steadily  in  the  same  significations,  make 
plain  and  clear  deductions  of  words  one  from  another,  and  make 
their  discourses  coherent  and  dear,  (how  little  soever  it  were 
instructive ;)  which  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they  not  find  it 
convenient  to  shelter  their  ignorance  or  obstinacy  under  tht 
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obflcuritj  and  perplexedness  of  their  terms :  ta  which,  perhaps, 
inadvertency  and  ill  custom  do  in  many  men  much  eontribute. 

12.  Marki  of  verbal  propoiitiant, — ^To  oonclude,  barelj  verbal 
propofiitionB  may  be  known  by  these  following  marks : — 

IHriC,  Predioatian  in  abitracL — First,  All  propositions  wherein 
two  abstract  terms  are  afSrmed  one  of  another,  are  barely  about 
the  signification  of  sounds.  For,  since  no  abstract  idea  can  be 
the  same  with  any  other  but  itself^  when  its  abstract  name 
is  affirmed  of  any  other  term,  it  can  signify  no  more  but  thi% 
that  it  may  or  ought  to  be  called  by  tnat  name ;  or  that  these 
two  names  signify  the  same  idea.  Thus  should  any  one  say, 
that  "  parsimony  is  frugality,"  that  ''  gratitude  is  justice,**  that 
this  or  that  action  is  or  is  not  temperance ;  however  specious 
these  and  the  like  propoaitiona  may  at  first  sight  seem,  yet 
when  we  come  to  press  them^and  examine  nicely  what  tnej 
contain,  we  shall  find  that  it  all  amounts  to  nothing  but  the 
signification  of  those  terms. 

13.  Seoondl^y  A  part  of  the  dtfiaMon  predicaUd  of  any  term,-^ 
Secondly,  All  propositions  wherein  a  part  of  the  complex  idea 
which  any  term  stands  for  is  predicate  of  that  term,  are  only 
verbal ;  v.  g.,  to  say  that  "  gold  is  a  metal**  or  **  heavy."  And 
thus  aU  propositions  wherein  more  comprehensive  words,  called 
genera^  are  affirmed  of  subordinate,  or  less  oomprehensive,  called 
species  or  individuals,  are  barely  verbaL 

When  by  these  two  rules  we  have  examined  the  proposition^ 
that  make  up  the  discourses  we  ordinarily  meet  with,  botn  in  and 
out  of  books,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  a  greater  part  of  them 
than  is  usually  suspected  are  purely  about  the  siniifieatiou  of 
words,  and  contain  nothing  in  tnem  but  the  use  and  application 
of  these  si^ns. 

This,  I  think,  I  may  lay  down  for  an  in&llible  rule,  that  wher- 
ever the  distinct  idea  any  word  stands  for  ia  not  known  and  con- 
sidered, and  something  not  contained  in  the  idea  is  not  affirmed 
or  denied  of  it,  tiiere  our  thoughts  stick  wholly  in  sounds,  and 
are  able  to  attain  no  real  truth  or  fistlsehood.  This  perhaps,  if 
well  heeded,  might  save  as  a  great  deal  of  useless  amusement 
and  dispute ;  and  very  much  sl^rten  our  trouble  and  wandering 
in  the  search  of  real  and  true  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  OUK  KirOWLBDGE  OT  BXI8TB29CB. 

1.  General  eerUUnpr9posstionseo9ieern  not  exisCence. — ^Hitherto 
we  have  only  conslaered  the  essenoea  of  things,  which,  being 
only  abstract  ideas,  and  thereby  removed  in  our  thoughts  from 
particular  existence,  (that  being  the  proper  operation  of  the 
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mind  m  alwtraction,  to  ocHuider  an  idea  under  no  other  existence 
but  wliat  it  has  in  the  understanding,}  give  us  no  knowledge  of 
real  existence  at  alL  Where,  by  the  way,  we  may  take  notice, 
that  universal  propositions,  of  whose  truth  or  fidsehood  we  can 
have  certain  koowledge,  concern  not  existence ;  and  fiaxther,  that 
all  Barticular  affirmations  or  negations  that  would  not  be  certain 
if  tne^  were  made  general,  are  only  concerning  existence ;  they 
declanng  only  the  accidental  union  or  separation  of  ideaa  in 
things  existing,  which  in  their  abstract  natures  have  no  known 
necessary  union  or  repugnancy. 

2.  A  Mreefold  knotdedge  ofsasutence, — But  leaving  the  nature 
of  propositions,  and  different  ways  of  predication,  to  be  con- 
sidered more  at  large  in  another  place,  let  us  proceed  now  to 
inquire  concerning  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  things, 
and  how  we  come  by  it.  I  say  wen,  that  we  have  the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  existence  by  intuition ;  of  the  existence  of  God 
by  demonstration ;  and  of  other  thing?  by  sensation. 

3.  Owr  knowledge  of  owr  own  exigence  is  iniuUive. — ^As  ibr  our 
own  existence,  we  perceive  it  so  plainly  and  so  certainly  that  it 
neither  needs  nor  is  capable  of  any  proof.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  to  us  than  our  own  existence.  I  think,  I  reason,  I 
feel  pleasure  and  pain :  can  any  of  these  be  more  evident  to  me 
than  my  own  existence  I  If  I  doubt  of  all  other  things,  that 
very  doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own  existence,  and  will  not 
Bufier  me  to  doubt  of  that.  For,  if  I  know  I  feel  pain,  it  is  evident 
I  have  as  certain  perception  of  my  own  existence,  as  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  pain  I  feel :  or  if  I  know  I  doubt,  I  have  as  certain 
perception  of  the  existence  of  the  thing  doubting,  as  of  that 
thought  which  I  call  "  doubt**  Experience,  then,  convinces  us 
that  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  existence,  and 
an  internal  infallible  perception  that  we  are.  In  every  act  of 
sensation,  reasoning,  or  thinking,  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves 
of  our  own  being ;  and,  in  this  matter,  come  not  shoi^t  of  the 
highest  degree  of  certainty. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  OUB  KNOWLBDeB  OF  THB  EXISTBlf  CB  OF  A  GOD. 

1.  We  are  capable  of  hnomng  certainly  that  there  is  a  Ood^^ 
Though  Qod  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of  himself;  though  he 
has  stamped  no  original  characters  on  our  minds,  whexem  we 
may  read  nis  beinff ;  yet,  havinff  furnished  us  with  those  faculties 
our  minds  ai^  endowed  with,  hie  hath  not  left  himself  without 
witness ;  since  we  have  sense,  perception,  and  reason,  and  cannot 
want  a  clear  proof  of  him  as  long  as  we  carry  ourselves  about  us. 
Kor  can  we  lustly  complain  of  our  ignorance  in  this  great  point. 
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Bince  he  has  bo  plentifully  provided  ua  with  the  means  to  discover 
and  know  him,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  end  of  oar  beinsr,  and 
the  great  concernment  of  our  happiness.  But  though  this  be  the 
most  obvious  truth  that  reason  discovers,  and  though  its  evidence 
be  (if  I  mistake  not^  equal  to  mathematical  certainty ;  yet  it 
requires  thought  ana  attention,  and  the  mind  must  apply  itself 
to  a  regular  deduction  of  it  from  some  part  of  our  intuitive 
knowledge,  or  else  we  shall  be  as  uncertain  and  ignorant  of  this 
as  of  other  propositions  which  are  in  themselves  capable  of  clear 
demonstration.  To  show,  therefore,  that  we  are  capable 
'^f  knowing,  %,  0..  being  certain,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  how  we 
may  come  oy  this  certeinty,  I  think  we  need  go  no  farther  than 
ourselves,  and  that  undoubted  knowledge  we  have  of  our  own 
existence. 

2.  Man  knows  that  he  hinudf  is, — ^I  think  it  is  beyond  question, 
that  man  has  a  clear  perception  of  his  own  being ;  Jie  knows 
certainly  that  he  exists,  and  that  he  is  something.  He  that  can 
doubt  whether  he  be  any  thing  or  no,  I  speak  not  to ;  no  more 
than  I  would  argue  with  pure  nothing,  or  endeavour  to  convince 
nonentity  that  it  were  something.  Hany  one  pretends  to  be  so 
sceptical  as  to  deny  his  own  existence  (for  really  to  doubt  of  it  la 
manifestlv  impossible),  let  him,  for  me,  enjoy  his  beloved  hap- 
piness of  being  nothing,  until  hunger  or  some  other  pain  convince 
him  of  the  contrary.  This,  then.  I  think  J.  mCty  take  for  a  truth, 
which  every  one's  certain  knowledge  assures  him  of  beyond  the 
liberty  of  doubting,  viz.,  that  he  is  something  that  actually  exists. 

3.  Be  knows  alio  that  nothing  cannot  produce  a  being,  therefore 
something  eternal, — In  the  next  place,  man  knows  by  an  intuitive 
certainty  that  bare  nothing  can  no  more  produce  any  real  being, 
than  it  can  be  equal  to  two  right  angles.  If  a  man  knows  not 
that  nonentity,  or  the  absence  of  all  being,  cannot  be  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  it  is  impossible  he  should  know  any  demonstra- 
tion in  Euclid.  If  therefore  we  know  there  is  some  real  beings 
and  that  nonentity  cannot  produce  any  real  beine,  it  is  an  evident 
demonstration,  that  from  eternity  uiere  has  been  something; 
since  what  was  not  from  eternity  had  a  beginning ;  and  what 
had  a  beginning  must  be  produced  by  something  else. 

4.  That  Eternal  Bein^  must  he  most  potperpil, — Next,  it  is 
evident,  that  what  had  its  being  and  beginnmg  from  another, 
must  also  have  all  that  which  is  in  and  belongs  to  its  being  from 
another  too.  All  the  powers  it  has,  must  be  owinfir  to,  and 
received  from  the  same  source.  This  eternal  source,  t&en/of  all 
being,  must  also  be  the  source  and  original  of  all  power ;  and  so 
this  Eternal  Being  must  be  also  the  most  powerful. 

5.  And  most  knowing, — ^Agaiu :  a  man  finds  in  himself  per- 
ception and  knowledge.  We  have  then  got  one  step  fkrther; 
and  we  are  certain  now  that  there  is  not  only  some  being,  but 
some  knowing,  intelligent  being  in  the  world. 
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There  was  a  time,  then,  when  there  was  no  knowing  being,  and 
when  knowledge  began  to  be;  or  else  there  has  been  aUo  a 
knowing  Being  from  eternity.  If  it  be  said, ''  There  was  a  time 
when  no  being  had  an j  knowledge,  when  that  Eternal  Being  was 
void  of  all  understanding  ;**  I  replj,  that  then  it  was  impossible 
there  should  ever  have  been  any  knowledge ;  it  being  as  im- 
possible that  things  wholly  void  of  knowledge,  and  operating 
blindly  and  without  any  perception,  should  proauce  a  knowing 
being,  as  it  is  impossible  tnat  a  triangle  should  make  itself  three 
angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones.  For  it  is  as  repugnant  to 
the  idea  of  senseless  matter  that  it  should  put  into  itself  sense, 
perception,  and  knowledge,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a 
triangle  that  it  should  put  into  itself  greater  angles  than  two 
right  ones. 

6.  Andiherefore  Ood. — Thus  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves, 
and  what  we  infallibly  find  in  our  own  constitutions,  our  reason 
leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident  truth,  that 
there  is  an  eternal,  most  powerful,  and  most  knowing  Being 
which  whether  any  one  will  please  to  call  "  God,"  it  matters  not. 
The  thing  is  evident ;  and  from  this  idea  duly  considered,  will 
easily  be  deduced  all  those  other  attributes  which  we  ought  to 
ascribe  to  this  Eternal  Being.  If,  nevertheless,  any  one  should 
be  found  so  senselessly  arrogant  as  to  suppose  man  alone  know- 
ing and  wise,  but  yet  the  product  of  mere  ignorance  and  chance ; 
and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  universe  acted  only  by  that  blind 
hap-hazard  ;  I  shall  leave  with  him  that  very  rational  and  em- 

1>hatical  rebuke  of  Tully,  lib.  ii.  De  Leg.,  to  be  considered  at  his 
eisure :  **  What  can  be  more  sillily  arrosant  and  misbecoming 
than  for  a  man  to  think  that  he  has  a  mind  and  understanding 
in  him,  but  yet  in  all  the  universe  beside  there  is  no  such  thing! 
or  that  those  things  which,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  reason, 
he  can  scarce  comprehend,  should  be  moved  and  managed  with- 
out any  reason  at  all  1  '*  Quid  est  enim  verius  guam  neminem  esse 
oportere  tarn  stuUe  arrogcmtem,  ut  in  ee  mentem  et  rcUionem  putet 
ineese,  in  caUo  mundoque  nan  putet  f  Aut  ea  quce  vix  swnvmd  vn* 
genii  rcUione  oomprehendat,  nuUd  ratione  moveriptUet  f 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  to  me  we  have  a  more 
certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  Grod,  than  of  any  thing 
our  senses  have  not  immediately  discovered  to  us.  Nay,  I  pre- 
sume I  may  say,  that  we  more  certainly  know  that  there  is  a 
God,  than  that  there  is  any  thing  else  without  us.  When  I  say 
"  we  know,"  I  mean  there  is  such  a  knowledge  within  our  reach 
which  we  cannot  miss,  if  we  will  bat  apply  our  minds  to  that  as 
we  do  to  several  other  inquiries. 

7.  Our  idea  of^  a  most  perfect  being,  not  the  sole  proof  of  a  Ood. 
— How  far  the  idea  of  a  most  peitect  being  which  a  man  may 
framA  in  his  mind,  does  or  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  Gk)d, 
I  will  not  here  examine.    For,  in  the  different  make  of  men's 
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tempers,  and  application  of  their  thoughts,  some  argumentB  pre- 
▼ail  more  on  one,  and  some  on  another,  Cor  the  confirmation  of 
the  same  truth.  But  yet,  I  think  this  I  may  say,  that  it  is  an 
ill  way  of  estahlishiug  this  truth  and  silencing  atheists,  to  lay 
the  whole  stress  of  so  important  a  point  as  this  upon  that  sole 
foundation :  and  take  some  men's  having  that  idea  of  God  in 
their  miuds  (for  it  is  evident  some  men  have  none,  and  some 
worse  tiian  noue,  and  the  most  very  diiSerent)  for  the  only  proof 
of  a  Deity ;  and  out  of  an  over-fondness  of  that  darling  invention, 
cashier,  or  at  least  endeavour  to  invalidate,  all  other  arguments, 
and  forbid  us  to  hearken  to  those  proofs,  as  being  weak  or 
fallacious,  which  our  own  existence  and  the  sensible  parU  of  the 
universe  o£fer  so  clearly  and  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I 
deem  it  impossible  for  a  considering  man  to  withstand  thejn. 
For  I  judge  it  as  certain  and  dear  a  truth  as  can  any  where  be 
delivered,  that  **  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly  seen  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.**  Though  oar 
own  being  furnishes  us,  as  I  have  shown,  with  an  evident 
and  incontestable  proof  of  a  Deity ;  and  I  believe  nobody  can 
avoid  the  cogency  of  it  who  will  but  as  carefully  attend  to  it  aa 
to  any  other  demonstration  of  so  many  parts ;  yet  this  being  so 
fundamental  a  truth,  and  of  that  consequence  that  all  religion 
and  genuine  morality  depend  thereon,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shau  be 
forgiven  by  my  reader  if  I  go  over  some  parts  of  this  argument 
again,  and  enlarge  a  little  more  upon  them. 

8.  Somethtnff  from  0termtv. — There  is  no  truth  more  evident 
than  that  something  must  be  from  eternity.  I  never  yet  heard 
of  any  one  so  unreasonable,  or  that  could  suppose  so  manifest  a 
contradiction,  as  a  time  wherein  there  was  perfectly  nothing ; 
this  being  of  all  absurdities  the  CTeatest^  to  imagine  that  pure 
nothing,  the  perfect  negation  and  absence  of  all  beings  should 
ever  produce  any  real  existence. 

It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational  creatures  to  con- 
clude that  something  has  existed  from  eternity,  let  us  next  see 
what  kind  of  thing  tnat  must  be. 

9.  Two  9orU  ojh€ing%  oogUaiiv$  and  inoogUcU'we. — ^There  are 
but  two  sorts  of  beings  in  the  world  that  man  knows  or  con- 
ceives ^— 

First,  Such  as  are  purely  material,  without  sense,  peroeptionf 
or  thought^  as  the  dippings  of  our  beards  and  parings  of  our 
nails. 

Secondly,  Sensible,  thinking,  perceiving  beinp,  such  as  we 
find  ourselves  to  be ;  which,  if  you  please,  we  wifi  hereafter  call 
"cogitative  and  incogitative  beines;"  which,  to  our  present 
purpose,  if  for  nothing  else,  are  pernaps  better  terms  than  "  ma- 
terial and  ImmateriaL*' 

10.  Incogitatm  beinff  oannotjproduce  a  oogikUwe.-^U  then  there 
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must  be  something  eterDal,  let  ns  see  what  sort  of  being  it  nmst 
l>e.  And  to  that  it  is  very  obvious  to  reason,  that  it  must  neces- 
•arilj  be  a  cogitative  being.  For  it  is  as  impossible  to  conceive 
tliat  ever  bi^  inco^itative  matter  should  produce  a  thinking 
intelligent  being,  as  Siat  nothing  should  of  itself  produce  matter. 
Let  ns  suppose  any  parcel  of  matter  eternal,  great  or  small,  we 
shall  find  it  in  itself  able  to  produce  nothing.  For  ez.imple :  Let 
us  suppose  the  matter  of  the  next  pebble  we  meet  with,  eternal, 
closely  united,  and  the  parts  firmly  at  rest  together ;  if  there 
were  no  other  being  in  the  world,  must  it  not  eternally  remain 
so,  a  dead,  inactive  lump  ?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  it  cun  add 
motioB  to  itself,  being  purely  matter,  or  produce  any  thing? 
Matter,  then,  by  its  own  strength,  cannot  produce  in  itself  so 
ranch  as  motion :  the  motion  it  has  must  also  be  from  eternity,  or 
else  be  produced  and  added  to  matter  b^  some  other  being  more 
powerful  than  matter :  matter,  as  is  evident,  having  not  power 
to  produce  motion  in  itself.  But  let  us  suppose  motion  eternal 
too;  yet  matter,  incogitative  matter  ana  motion,  whatever 
changes  it  might  produce  of  fi^re  and  bulk,  could  never  produce 
thought  Knowledge  will  still  be  as  far  beyond  the  power  of 
motion  and  matter  to  produce,  as  matter  is  beyond  the  power  of 
nothing  or  nonentity  to  produce.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one*8 
own  thoughts,  whether  he  cannot  as  easily  conceive  matter  pro- 
duced by  nothing,  as  thought  to  be  produced  by  pure  matter, 
when  before  there  was  no  such  thing  as  thought  or  an  in- 
telligent being  existing.  Divide  matter  into  as  minute  parts 
as  you  will,  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  a  sort  of  spiritua 
lizing  or  making  a  thinking  thing  of  it ;  vary  the  figure  and 
motion  of  it  as  much  as  you  please ;  a  globe,  cube,  cone,  prism, 
cylinder,  &c.,  whose  diameters  are  but  1,000,000th  part  of 
a  gry,*  will  operate  no  otherwise  upon  other  bodies  of  propor- 
tionable bulk  than  those  of  an  inch  or  foot  diameter ;  and  you 
may  as  rationally  expect  to  produce  sense,  thought,  and  know- 
ledge, by  putting  together  in  a  certain  figure  and  motion  gross 
particles  of  matter,  as  by  those  that  are  the  very  minutest  th:it  do 
any  where  exist.  They  knock,  impel,  and  resist  one  another  just 
as  the  greater  do,  and  that  is  all  they  can  do.  So  that,  if  we  will 
suppose  nothing  first  or  eternal,  matter  can  never  begin  to  be : 
if  we  will  suppose  bare  matter  without  motion,  eternal  motion 
can  never  begin  to  be :  if  we  suppose  only  matter  and  motion 
firstj  or  eternal,  thought  can  never  begin  to  be.  For  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  tmit  matter,  either  with  or  without  motion, 

•  *  A  grj  la  OD«.t0Dth  of  «  Una,  « lin«  one4enth  of  on  indh,  an  Inch  on»4«ntSi  of  « 
philoaophlcal  foot.  ftphUoaophlcal  foot  one-tblrd  of  «  pCDdaliiiB,  vhoae  dladroms,  In 
tb<t  lAtttnde  of  fi>rt7-flTe  degreeSf  are  each  equal  to  one  seoond  of  time,  or  ooe-iixtieth 
of  a  minnte.  I  hare  afhctadlf  made  ue  of  this  meMare  here,  and  the  parts  of 
it,  under  a  decimal  dirlsion,wltli  namea  to  them;  beoanee  I  think  it  would  be  of 
general  eonranlence,  that  thia  ahoald  be  the  common  m«arare  in  the  comnu»aweiatli 
aflettaraw 
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could  L&ve  originally  in  and  from  itself,  sense,  perception,  and 
knowledge,  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  then  sense,  perception, 
and  knowledge  must  be  a  propei-ty  eternally  inseparable  from 
matter  and  every  particle  of  it.  Not  to  add,  that  though  our 
general  or  specific  conception  of  matter  makes  us  speak  of  it  as 
one  thing,  yet  really  all  matter  is  not  one  individual  thing, 
neither  is  there  any  such  thing  existing  as  one  material  being,  or 
one  single  body,  that  we  know  or  can  conceive.  And  therefore, 
if  matter  were  the  eternal  first  cogitative  being,  there  would  not 
be  one  eternal  infinite  cogitative  being,  but  an  infinite  number  of 
eteraal  finite  cogitative  beings  independent  one  of  another,  of 
limited  force  and  distinct  thoughts,  which  could  never  produce 
that  order,  harmony,  and  beauty,  wnich  is  to  be  found  in  nature. 
Since,  therefore,  whatsoever  is  the  first  eternal  being  must  neces- 
sarily be  cogitative ;  and  whatsoever  is  first  of  all  things  must 
necessarily  contain  in  it,  and  actually  have,  at  least,  all  tiie  per- 
fections that  can  ever  after  exist ;  nor  can  it  ever  give  to  another 
nny  perfection  that  it  hath  not,  either  actually  in  itself  or  at  least 
in  a  higher  degree :  it  necessarily  follows,  tiiat  the  first  eternal 
being  cannot  be  matter. 

1 1 .  Therefore  there  hoe  been  an  eternal  wisdom, — If,  therefore,  it 
1)6  evident  that  something'  necessarily  must  exist  from  eternity, 
it  is  also  as  evident  that  that  something  must  necessarily  be  a 
cogitative  being :  for  it  is  as  impossible  that  incogitative  matter 
should  produce  a  cogitative  being,  as  that  nothing,  or  the  nega- 
tion of  all  being,  should  produce  a  positive  being  or  matter. 

12.  Though  this  discovei^  of  the  necessary  existence  of  an 
eternal  mind  does  sufficiently  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  God, 
since  it  will  hence  follow  that  all  other  knowing  beinffs  that  have 
a  beginning  must  depend  on  him,  and  have  no  other  ways  of 
knowledge  or  extent  of  power  than  what  he  gives  them ;  and 
therefore  if  he  made  those,  he  made  also  the  less  excellent  pieces 
of  this  universe,  all  inanimate  beings,  whereby  his  omniscience, 
power,  and  providence  will  be  established,  and  all  his  other 
attributes  necessarily  follow :  yet,  to  dear  up  this  a  little  farther, 
we  will  see  what  doubts  can  be  raised  against  it. 

13.  Whether  material  or  no. — First,  Jrerhaps  it  will  be  said, 
that  though  it  be  as  clear  as  demonstration  can  make  it^  that 
there  must  be  an  eternal  being,  and  that  being  must  also  be 
knowing ;  yet,  it  does  not  follow  but  that  thinking  being  may 
also  be  material.  Let  it  be  so ;  it  equally  still  follows  that  there 
1b  a  God.  For  if  there  be  an  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent  being, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  €rod,  whether  you  imagine  that  being 
to  be  material  or  no.  But  herein,  I  suppose,  lies  the  danger 
and  deceit  of  that  supposition :  there  being  no  way  to  avoid  the 
demonstration,  that  there  is  an  eternal  knowing  Being,  men 
devoted  to  matter  would  willingly  have  it  granted  that  this 
knowing  Being  is  material :  and  then  letting  slide  out  of  their 
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minds,  or  the  discourse,  the  demonstration  wheAby  an  eternal 
knowing  Being  was  proved  necessarily  to  exist,  would  argue  all 
to  be  matter,  and  so  deny  a  God,  that  is,  an  eternal  cogitative 
Being ;  whereby  they  are  so  far  from  establishing,  that  they 
destroy,  their  own*  hypothesis.  For  if  there  can  oe,  in  their 
opinion,  eternal  matter  without  any  eternal  cogitative  Being, 
they  manifestly  separate  matter  and  thinking,  and  suppose  no 
necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other,  and  so  establish 
the  necessity  of  an  eternal  Spirit,  but  not  of  matter ;  since  it  has 
been  proved  already,  that  an  eternal  cogitative  Being  is 
unavoidably  to  be  granted.  Now,  if  thinking  matter  may  be 
separated,  the  eternal  existence  of  matter  will  not  follow  from 
the  eternal  existence  of  a  cogitative  Being,  and  they  suppose  it  to 
no  purnose. 

14.  Ji^ot  material:  Fint,  Becaute  every  particle  of  matter  is  not 
cogitative. — But  now  let  us  see  how  they  can  satisfy  themselves 
or  others,  that  this  eternal  thinking  Being  is  materiaL 

First,  1  would  ask  them,  whether  they  imagine  that  all  matter, 
eveiy  particle  of  matter,  thinks  t  This,  I  suppose,  they  will 
scarce  say,  since  then  there  would  be  as  many  eternal  thinking 
beings  as  there  are  particles  of  matter,  and  so  an  infinity  of  gods. 
And  yet^  if  they  will  not  allow  matter  as  matter,  that  is,  every 
particle  of  matter,  to  be  as  well  cogitative  as  extended,  they  will 
have  as  hard  a  task  to  make  out  to  their  own  reasons  a  cogita- 
tive being  out  of  incogitative  particles,  as  an  extended  being  out 
of  unextended  parts,  if  I  may  so  speaL 

Id.  Secondly,  One  particle  alone  of  matter  cannot  be  cogitative, 
— Secondly,  If  all  matter  does  not  think,  I  next  ask,  whether  it 
be  only  one  atom  that  does  so  T  This  has  as  many  absurdities 
as  the  other ;  for  then  this  atom  of  matter  must  be  alone  eternal 
or  not.  If  this  alone  be  eternal,  then  this  alone,  by  its  powerful 
thought  or  will,  made  all  the  rest  of  matter.  And  so  we  have  the 
creation  of  matter  by  a  powerful  thought,  which  is  that  the  mate- 
rialists stick  at:  for,  if  they  suppose  one  single  thinking  atom  to 
have  produced  all  the  rest  of  matter,  they  cannot  ascribe  that 
pre-eminency  to  it  upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  its  think- 
mg,  the  only  supposed  difference.  But  allow  it  to  be  by  some 
other  way  which  is  above  our  conception,  it  must  be  still  crea- 
«ion ;  ana  these  men  must  give  up  their  great  maxim,  Ex  nihilo 
nil  ft.  If  it  be  said,  that  **  all  the  rest  of  matter  is  equally 
eternal  as  that  thinking  atom,'*  it  will  be  to  say  any  thing  at 
pleasure,  though  never  so  absurd :  for  to  suppose  all  matter 
eternal,  and  yet  one  small  particle  in  knowleage  and  power 
infinitely  above  all  the  rest,  is  without  any  the  least  appearance 
of  reason  to  frame  any  hypothesis.  Every  particle  of  matter,  as 
matter,  is  capable  of  all  the  same  figures  and  motions  of  any 
other ;  and  I  challenge  any  one,  in  his  thoughts,  to  add  any  thing 
else  to  one  above  another. 
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1 6.  Thirdly f  A  system  of  ineogifyUive  maUsr  cannot  he  eogiialm, 
—Thirdly,  If  then  neither  one  peculiar  atom  alone  can  be  this 
eternal  thinking  Being,  nor  all  matter,  as  matter,  t.  e.,  eve/cj  par- 
ticle of  matter,  can  be  it ;  it  only  remains  that  it  is  some  eertain 
Rystem  of  matter  dul j  put  together,  that  is  this  thinking  eternal 
Being.  This  is  that  which  I  imagine  is  that  notion  which  men 
are  aptest  to  have  of  Ood,  who  would  have  him  a  material  being, 
Ba  most  readily  snggerted  to  them  by  the  ordinary  conceit  they 
hn  ve  of  themselves  and  other  men,  which  they  take  to  be  material 
thinking  beings.  But  tbis  imagination,  however  more  natural, 
is  no  less  absurd  than  the  other :  for,  to  suppose  the  eternal 
thinking  Being  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  eompoeitioQ  of  partidee 
of  matter,  each  whereof  is  inoogitative,  is  to  ascribe  all  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  that  eternal  Being  only  to  the  juxta- 
position of  parts ;  tbui  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  For, 
unthinking  particles  of  matter,  however  put  together,  can  have 
nothing  thereby  added  to  th^n  but  a  new  relation  of  position, 
whidi  it  is  impossible  should  give  thought  and  knowledge  to 
them. 

17.  Whether  in  motiony  or  at  rest — But  farther:  this  corporeal 
system  either  has  all  its  parts  at  rest,  or  it  is  a  certain  motion  of 
the  parts  wherein  its  thinking  consists.  If  it  be  perfectly  at 
nttty  it  is  but  one  lump,  and  so  can  have  no  privileges  above  one 
atom. 

If  it  be  the  motion  of  its  parts  on  which  its  thinking  dependsL 
all  the  thoughts  there  must  be  unavoidably  accidental  and 
limited,  since  all  the  particles  that  by  motion  cause  thought, 
being  each  of  them  in  itself  without  any  thought,  cannot  regulate 
its  own  motions,  much  less  be  regulated  by  the  thought  of  the 
whole,  since  that  thought  is  not  the  cause  of  motion,  (for  then 
it  must  be  antecedent  to  it,  and  so  without  it,)  but  the  conse- 
quence of  it,  whereby  freedom,  power,  choice,  and  all  rational 
and  wise  thinking  or  actini^  will  be  quite  taken  away :  so  that 
such  a  thinking  l^ing  will  be  no  better  nor  wiser  than  pure  blind 
matter,  since  to  resolve  all  into  the  accidental  uuguided  motions 
of  blind  matter,  or  into  thought  depending  on  unguided  motions 
of  blind  matter,  is  the  same  thing ;  not  to  mention  the  narrow- 
ness of  such  thoughts  and  knowledge  that  must  depend  on  the 
motion  of  such  parts.  But  there  needs  no  enumeration  of  any 
more  absurdities  and  impossibilities  in  this  hypothesis  (however 
full  of  them  it  be)  than  that  before  mentioned  ;  since,  let  this 
thinking  system  be  all  or  a  part  of  the  matter  of  tiie  universe,  it 
is  impossible  that  any  one  particle  should  either  know  its  own 
or  the  moticm  of  any  other  particle,  or  the  whole  know  ^e 
motion  of  every  particular ;  and  so  regulate  its  own  tlioughts 
or  motions,  or  indeed  have  any  thought  resulting  from  such 
motion. 

18.  Matter  not  co-eternal  with  an  eternal  Jiind. — Others  woohl 
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have  matte?  to  be  etertial,  notwitlkatanding  tliat  they  allow  aa 
eternal,  eogitative,  immaterial  being.  This,  though  it  take  not 
away  the  hmnff  of  a  God,  jet,  sinoe  it  denies  one  and  the  first 
mat  piece  of  his  workmanship,  the  creation,  let  us  consider  it  a 
Httle.  Matter  mnet  be  allowed  eternal ;  whyt  Because  you 
cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  made  out  of  nothing :  why  do  you 
not  also  think  yourself  eternal  t  Tou  will  answer,  perhaps, 
Because  about  twenty  or  forty  years  since  you  began  to  be.  But 
if  I  ask  you  what  that  ^  yon  **  is,  which  began  then  to  be,  you 
can  scarce  tell  me.  The  matter  whereof  you  are  made  b^an 
■ot  then  to  be ;  for  if  it  did,  then  it  is  not  eternal ;  but  it  began 
to  be  put  together  in  such  a  ihshion  and  frame  as  makes  up  youp 
body ;  bat  yet  that  frame  of  particles  is  not  you,  it  makes  not 
that  thinking  thing  you  are ;  (for  I  have  now  to  do  with  one 
who  allows  an  eternal,  immaterial,  thinking  beinff,  but  would 
have  unthinkinff  matter  eternal  too ;)  therefore  when  did  that 
thinking  thing  begin  to  be  t  If  it  did  never  begin  to  be,  then 
have  you  always  been  a  thinking  thing  from  eternity:  the 
absurdity  whereof  I  need  not  conrate  till  I  meet  with  one  who 
is  so  void  of  understanding  as  to  own  it.  If,  therefore,  you  can 
allow  a  thinking  thing  to  be  made  out  of  nothing,  (as  all  thinss 
that  are  not  eternal  must  be,)  why  also  can  you  not  allow  it 
possible  for  a  material  being  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  by  an 
equal  power,  but  that  you  have  the  experience  of  the  one  in 
view,  and  not  of  the  other  t  though,  when  well  considered, 
creation  of  a  spirit  will  be  found  to  require  no  less  power  than 
the  creation  of  matter.  Nay,  possibly,  if  we  would  emancipate 
ourselves  from  vulgar  notions,  and  raise  our  thoughts,  as  far 
as  they  would  reaSi,  to  a  closer  contemplation  of  things,  we 
might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  conception  how 
matter  might  at  first  be  made,  and  begin  to  exist,  by  the  power 
of  that  eternal  first  Being ;  but  to  give  beginning  and  being  to  a 
spirit  would  be  found  a  more  inconceivable  effect  of  omnipotent 
power.  But  this  being  what  would,  perhaps,  lead  us  too  far 
from  the  notions  on  which  the  philosophy  now  in  the  world 
is  built,  It  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  so  far  from  them, 
or  to  inquire  so  far  as  grammar  itself  would  authorize,  if  the 
common  settled  opinion  opposes  it;  especially  in  this  place, 
where  the  received  doctrine  serves  well  enough  to  our  present 
purpose,  and  leaves  this  past  doubt,  that,  the  creation  or 
Dcginning  of  any  one  substance  out  of  nothing  bein^  once 
admitted,  the  creation  of  all  other,  but  the  Creator  himseli^may 
with  the  same  ease,  be  supposed. 

19.  But  you  will  say,  "Is  it  not  impossible  to  admit  of  the 
making  any  thing  out  of  nothing,  since  we  cannot  possibly  con- 
ceive itt"  I  answer.  No :  (1.)  Because  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
deny  the  power  .of  an  infinite  Being  because  we  cannot  com- 
prehend its  operations.     We  do  not  deny  other  effects  upon 
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this  ground,  becanse  we  cannot  posriblj  conoeive  the  manner  of 
their  production.  We  cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  but  im- 
pulse of  body  can  more  body ;  and  yet  that  La  not  a  reason 
sufficient  to  make  us  deny  it  possible,  against  the  constant 
experience  we  hare  of  it  in  ourselyes,  in  aU  our  voluntary  mo- 
tions, which  are  produced  in  us  only  by  the  free  action  or 
thought  of  our  own  minds ;  and  are  not  nor  can  be  the  effects 
of  the  impulse  or  determination  of  the  motion  of  blind  matter, 
in  or  upon  our  bodies ;  for  then  it  could  not  be  in  our  power  or 
choice  to  alter  it  For  example :  my  right  hand  writes  whilst 
my  left  hand  is  still ;  what  causes  rest  in  one  and  motion  in  the 
other  f  Nothing  but  my  will,  a  thought  of  my  mind ;  my 
thought  only  changing,  the  right  hand  rests,  and  the  left  hand 
moves.  This  is  matteiH)f-fact  which  cannot  be  denied  :  explain 
this,  and  make  it  intelligible,  and  then  the  next  step  will  be  to 
understand  creation  :  for  the  giving  a  new  determination  to  the 
motion  of  the  animal  spirits  (which  some  make  use  of  to  explain 
voluntary  motion)  clears  not  the  difficulty  one  Jot,  to  alter  the 
determination  of  motion  beins  in  this  case  no  easier  nor  less  than 
to  give  motion  itself;  since  uie  new  determination  given  to  the 
animal  spirits  must  be  either  immediately  by  thought,  or  by 
some  other  body  put  in  their  way  by  thought,  which  was  not  in 
their  way  before,  and  so  must  owe  its  motion  to  thought ;  eiUier 
of  which  leaves  voluntary  motion  as  unintelligible  as  it  was 
before.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  an  overvaluing  ourselves,  to 
reduce  all  to  the  narrow  measure  of  our  capacities,  and  to  oon- 
dude  all  things  impossible  to  be  done  whose  manner  of  doing 
exceeds  our  comprehension.  This  is  to  make  our  comprehension 
infinite,  or  God  finite,  when  what  he  can  do  is  limited  to  what 
we  can  conceive  of  it  If  you  do  not  understand  the  operations 
of  your  own  finite  mind,  that  thinking  thing  within  you,  do  not 
deem  it  strange  that  you  cannot  comprehend  the  operations  of 
that  eternal,  infinite  Mind  who  made  and  pyvema  all  things,  and 
whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  oontam« 


CHAFTEB  XI. 

OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  OTHER  THOrOik 

1.  It  is  to  he  had  only  hy  sentcUiorL — The  knowledge  of  our  own 
being  we  have  by  intuition.  The  existence  of  a  Qod  reason 
clearly  makes  known  to  us,  as  has  been  shown. 

The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  other  thing,  we  can 
have  only  by  sensation :  for,  there  being  no  necessary  connexion 
of  real  existence  with  any  idea  a  man  hath  in  his  memory,  nor 
of  any  other  existence  but  that  of  Qod  with  the  existence  of  any 
particular  man,  no  particular  man  can  know  the  existence  of  any 
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Other  being,  but  only  when  by  actual  operating  upon  him  it 
makes  itself  peroeiyed  by  him.     For,  the  having  the  idea  of  an} 
thing  in  our  mind  no  more  proves  the  existence  of  that  thing 
than  the  picture  of  a  man  evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or 
the  visions  of  a  dream  make  thereby  a  true  history. 

2.  Inilance  whiteness  of  this  paper, — It  is  therefore  the  actual 
receiving  of  ideas  from  without  that  rives  us  notice  of  the  exis- 
tence of  other  things,  and  makes  us  know  that  something  doth 
exist  at  that  time  without  us  which  causes  that  idea  in  us, 
though  perhaps  we  neither  know  nor  consider  how  it  does  it :  for 
it  takes  not  from  the  certainty  of  our  senses,  and  the  ideas  we 
teceive  by  them,  that  we  know  not  the  manner  wherein  they  are 
produced  ;  v.  g.y  whilst  I  write  this,  I  have,  by  the  paper  affect- 
uur  my  eyes,  that  idea  produced  in  my  mind  which  whatever 
object  causes,  I  call  "white;"  by  which  I  know  tiaat  that 

Suality  or  accident  {^  e.,  whose  appearance  before  my  eyes 
Iways  causes  that  idea)  doth  really  exist  and  hath  a  beint; 
without  me.  And  of  this  the  greatest  assurance  I  can  possibly 
have,  and  to  which  my  faculties  can  attain,  is  the  testimony  ot 
my  eyes,  which  are  the  proper  and  sole  judges  of  this  thing ; 
whose  testimony  I  have  reason  to  rely  on  as  so  certain  that  I  can 
no  more  doubt,  whilst  I  write  this,  that  I  see  white  and  black, 
and  that  something  really  exists  that  causes  that  sensation  in 
me,  than  that  I  write  or  move  my  hand ;  which  is  a  certainty  as 
great  as  human  nature  is  capable  of  concerning  the  existence  of 
any  thing  but  a  man*s  self  alone  and  of  GkxL 

3.  Thisy  though  not  so  certain  as  demonstration^  yet  may  he  eaUed 
"  knowledge^**  and  proves  the  existence  of  things  without  us. — ^The 
notice  we  have  by  oar  senses  of  the  existing  of  things  without  us, 
though  it  be  not  altogether  so  certain  as  our  intuitive  knowledge, 
or  the  deductions  of  our  reason  employed  about  the  dear  abstract 
ideas  of  our  own  minds ;  yet  it  is  an  assurance  that  deserves  the 
name  of  knowledge.  If  we  persuade  ourselves  that  our  faculties 
act  and  inform  us  right  concerning  the  existence  of  those  objects 
that  affect  them,  it  cannot  pass  for  an  ill-grounded  confidence : 
for  I  think  nobody  can,  in  earnest,  be  so  sceptical  as  to  be  uncer« 
tain  of  the  existence  of  those  things  which  he  sees  and  feels.  At 
least,  he  that  can  doubt  so  far,  (whatever  he  may  have  with  his 
own  thoughts,)  wUl  never  have  any  controversy  with  me :  since 
he  can  never  be  sure  I  say  any  thing  contrary  to  his  opinion. 
As  to  myself,  I  think  God  has  given  me  assurance  enough  of  the 
existence  of  things  without  me ;  since,  by  their  different  appli* 
cation,  1  can  produce  in  myself  both  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is 
one  great  concernment  of  my  present  state.  This  is  certain,  the 
confidence  that  our  faculties  do  not  herein  deceive  us  is  the 
greatest  assurance  we  are  capable  of  concerning  the  existence 
of  material  beings.  For  we  cannot  act  any  thinff  but  by  our 
iaculties,  nor  talk  of  kuowlecU*?  itself  but  by  the  help  of  those 
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facilities  which  are  fitted  to  apprehend  even  what  knowledoe  tm, 
Baty  beeides  the  assurance  we  nave  from  onr  eensce  themsdyes, 
that  tbej  do  not  err  in  the  information  thej  give  vs  of  the  exis- 
tence of  things  without  ns,  when  the  j  ajre  affected  by  them,  we 
are  farther  oonfirmed  in  this  assnranoe  hy  other  ooneoneni 
reasons. 

4.  FirH,  BtaamM  we  oannot  home  them  hui  hy  the  ifnUt  of  ih$ 
eensei. — First,  It  is  plain  those  peroepttons  are  produced  in  oe  by 
exterior  causes  affsoting  our  senses,  because  thoae  that  want  the 
organs  of  any  sense  never  can  haye  the  ideas  belongina  to  that 
sense  produced  in  their  minde.  This  is  too  evident  to  be  doubted : 
and  therefore  we  cannot  but  be  assured  that  they  oome  in  by  the 
organs  of  that  sense,  and  no  other  way.  The  organs  tbemseives^ 
it  IB  plain,  do  not  piioduoe  them ;  for  then  the  eyes  of  a  man  in 
the  dark  would  produce  cok>urs,  and  his  nose  smell  roses  in  the 
winter :  but  we  see  nobody  gets  the  relish  of  a  pine-apple  till  he 
goes  to  the  Indies  where  it  is,  and  tastes  it 

5.  Secondly t  Beoatue  an  idea  from  actual  eensaiion  and  another 
from  memory  are  very  distinct  perceptione, — Secondly,  Because 
sometimes  I  find  that  I  cannot  avoid  the  having  those  ideas  pro- 
duced in  my  mind ;  for  though  when  my  eyes  are  shut,  or 
windows  faat,  I  can  at  pleasure  recall  to  my  mind  the  ideaa  of 
light  or  the  sun,  which  former  sensations  had  lodged  in  my 
memory ;  so  I  can  at  pleasure  lay  by  that  idea,  and  take  into 
my  view  that  of  the  smell  of  a  rose,  or  taste  of  sugar.  But  if  I 
turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards  the  sun,  I  oannot  avoid  the  ideas 
which  the  light  or  sun  then  produces  in  me.  So  that  there  ia  a 
manifest  difference  between  the  ideas  laid  up  in  my  memory 
(over  which,  if  they  were  there  only,  I  shoula  have  constantly 
the  same  power  to  dispose  of  them,  and  lay  them  b^  at  pleasure), 
and  those  which  force  themaelves  upon  me  and  I  cannot  avoid 
having.  And  therefore  it  must  needs  be  some  exterior  cause, 
and  the  brisk  acting  of  some  objects  without  me,  whose  efficacy 
I  cannot  resist,  that  produces  those  ideas  in  my  mind,  whether  I 
will  or  no.  Besides,  there  is  nobody  who  doth  not  perceive  the 
difference  in  himself  between  contemplating  the  sun  ss  he  hath 
the  idea  of  it  in  his  memory,  and  actually  looking  upon  it :  of 
which  two  his  perception  is  so  distinct,  that  few  of  his  ideas  are 
more  distinguishable  one  from  another :  and  therefore  he  hath 
certain  knowledge  that  they  are  not  both  memory,  or  the  actions 
of  his  mind  and  fancies  only  within  him ;  but  that  actual  aseing 
hath  a  cause  without. 

6.  ThtrcUy^PlmeureorpainfWhiohiMeoompaniieecustualeeneationf 
tieoompaniet  not  the  retwminp  of  thoee  ideae  withoiU  the  estemal 
objecte, — ^Thirdly,  Add  to  this,  tnat  many  of  those  ideas  are  pro- 
duced in  us  witii  pain,  which  afterwards  we  remember  without 
the  least  offence.  Thus  the  pain  of  heat  or  cold,  when  the  idea 
of  it  is  revived  in  our  mimls,  gives  us  no  disturbance ;  which. 
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when  felt^  was  yerj  tronblesome,  and  is  again  when  actnallj 
repeated:  whi^  is  oocaaioned  hy  the  disorder  the  external 
obyect  eanaes  in  our  bodies  when  applied  to  it.  And  we 
remember  the  pain  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  the  headache,  without 
any  pain  at  all ;  which  would  either  never  disturb  us,  or  else 
eonstantlj  do  it  as  often  as  we  thought  of  it,  were  there  nothing 
more  but  ideas  floating  in  our  minds,  and  appearanoes  entertain- 
ing our  iiMieies,  without  the  real  existence  of  things  affecting  ua 
fran  abroad.  The  same  may  be  said  of  pleasure  acoompanying 
seTeral  actual  sensations;  and,  though  mathematical  demon- 
stration depends  not  upon  sento,  yet  the  examining  them  by 
diagrams  (pVes  great  credit  to  the  evidence  of  our  sight,  and 
seems  to  give  it  a  certainty  approaching  to  that  of  demonstration 
itsell  For  it  would  be  veir  strange  that  a  man  should  allow 
it  for  an  undeniable  truth,  that  two  angles  of  a  figure  which  he 
measures  by  lines  and  angles  of  a  diagram,  should  be  bigger  one 
than  the  othe^  and  yet  doubt  of  the  existence  of  those  Imes  aod 
anglee  which,  by  looking  on,  he  makes  use  of  to  measure  that  by. 

7.  FowiAly,  Owr  mmei  cutUt  one  anotken't  tettinumy  of  tke 
existence  of  outward  ihinge. — Fourthly,  Our  senses,  in  many 
cases,  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  each  other's  report  coDceroiug 
the  existence  of  sensible  things  without  us.  He  that  sees  a  fire 
may,  if  he  doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  bare  fancy, 
feel  it  too,  and  be  convinced  by  putting  his  hand  in  it ;  which 
certainly  could  never  be  put  into  such  exquisite  pain  by  a  bare 
idea  or  phantom,  unless  that  the  pain  be  a  fimcy  too :  which  yet 
he  cannot,  when  the  bum  is  well,  by  raising  the  idea  of  it, 
bring  upon  himself  again. 

Thus  I  see,  whilst  I  write  this,  I  can  change  the  appearance  of 
the  paper ;  and,  by  designing  the  letters,  tell  beforehand  what 
new  iaea  it  shall  exhibit  the  very  next  moment,  barely  by 
drawing  my  pen  over  it ;  which  will  neither  appear  (let  me  &ncy 
as  much  as  I  will)  if  my  hand  stand  still,  or  though  I  move  my 
pen,  if  my  eyes  be  shut ;  nor,  when  those  characters  are  once 
made  on  the  paper,  can  I  chooee  afterwards  but  see  them  as  they 
are ;  that  is,  have  the  ideas  of  such  letten  as  I  have  made. 
Whence  it  is  manifest  that  they  are  not  barely  the  sport  and 
play  of  my  own  imagination,  when  I  find  that  the  characters  that 
were  made  at  the  pleasure  of  my  own  thoughts  do  not  obey 
them ;  nor  yet  cease  to  be,  whenever  I  riiall  fancy  it,  but  continue 
to  al^ct  my  senses  constantly  and  regularly,  according  to  the 
figures  I  m^e  them.  To  which  if  we  will  add,  that  the  sight  of 
those  shall,  from  another  man,  draw  such  Bounds»as  1  beforehaad 
dengn  they  shall  stand  for,  there  will  be  little  reason  left  to 
doubt  that  those  words  I  write  do  really  exist  without  me, 
when  they  cause  a  long  series  of  regular  sounds  to  affect  my  ears, 
which  could  not  be  the  effect  of  my  imagination,  nor  could  my 
memory  retain  them  in  that  order. 
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8.  This  oeriairUy  is  <u  great  <u  our  condition  needs. — ^But  yet, 
if  &fter  all  this  any  one  will  be  bo  Boeptical  as  to  distrust  his 
senses,  and  to  affirm  that  all  we  see  and  hear,  feel  and  taste, 
think  and  do,  during  our  whole  being,  is  but  the  series  and 
deluding  appearances  of  a  long  dream  whereof  there  is  no 
reality,  and  therefore  will  question  the  existence  of  all  things  or 
our  knowledge  of  any  thing ;  I  must  desire  him  to  consider,  that 
if  all  be  a  dream,  then  he  doth  but  dream  that  he  makes  the 
question ;  and  so  it  is  not  much  matter  that  a  waking  man  should 
answer  him.  But  yet,  if  he  pleases,  he  may  dream  that  I  make 
him  this  answer,  that  the  certainty  of  things  existing  in  reruns 
natura,  when  we  have  the  testimony  of  our  senses  for  it,  is  not 
only  as  mat  as  our  frame  can  attain  to,  but  as  our  condition 
needs.  Tor,  our  fistculties  being  suited  not  to  the  full  extent  of 
beinff,  nor  to  a  perfect,  clear,  comprehensiTe  knowled^  of  thincs 
free  from  all  doubt  and  scruple,  but  to  the  preservation  of  us,  in 
whom  they  are,  and  accommodated  to  the  use  of  life,  they  serve 
to  our  purpose  well  enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain 
notice  or  those  things  which  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us. 
For  he  that  sees  a  candle  burning,  and  hath  experimented  the 
force  of  its  flame  by  putting  his  finger  in  it^  will  httle  doubt  that 
this  is  something  existing  without  him,  whidi  does  him  harm 
and  puts  him  to  great  pain ;  which  is  assurance  enough,  when 
no  man  requires  greater  certaintv  to  govern  his  actions  by  tbaa 
what  is  as  certain  as  his  actions  themselves.  And  if  our  dreamer 
pleases  to  try  whether  the  glowing  heat  of  a  glass  furnace  be 
oarely  a  wandering  imagination  in  a  drowsy  man's  fancy,  by 
putting  his  hand  into  it,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  awakened  into  a 
certainty,  greater  that  he  could  wish,  that  it  is  something  more 
than  bare  imagination.  So  that  this  evidence  is  as  great  as  we 
can  desire,  bein^  as  certain  to  us  as  our  pleasure  or  pain,  i.  a., 
happiness  or  misery ;  beyond  which  we  nave  no  concernment 
either  of  knowing  or  being.  Such  an  assurance  of  the  existence 
of  things  without  us,  is  sufficient  to  direct  us  in  the  attaining 
the  good  and  avoiding  the  evil  which  is  caused  by  them,  which 
is  the  important  concernment  we  have  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  them. 

9.  Bra  reaches  no  farther  than  actual  sensatian,--Jn  fine,  then, 
when  our  senses  do  actually  convey  into  our  understandings  any 
idea,  we  cannot  but  be  satisfied  that  there  doth  something  at  that 
time  really  exist  without  us  which  doth  affect  our  senses,  and  by 
them  give  notice  of  itself  to  our  apprehensive  faculties,  and  actually 
produce  that  idea  which  we  then  perceive :  and  we  cannot  so  £ar 
distrust  their  testimony  as  to  doubt  that  such  collections  of  simple 
ideas  as  we  have  observed  by  our  senses  to  be  united  toffether,  do 
really  exist  together.  But  this  knowledge  extends  as  far  as  the 
present  testimony  of  our  senses,  employed  about  jNirticular  objects 
that  do  then  affect  them,  and  no  fai-ther.  For  if  I  saw  such  a  col- 
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lection  of  simple  ideas  as  is  wont  to  be  called  ''  man  "  existing 
together  one  minute  since,  and  am  now  alone ;  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  same  man  exists  now,  since  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nexion of  his  existence  a  minnte  since  with  his  existence  now :  by 
a  thousand  ways  he  may  cease  to  be,  since  I  had  the  testimony  of 
my  senses  for  his  existence.  And  if  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the 
man  I  saw  last  to-day  is  now  in  being,  I  can  less  be  certain  that 
^e  is  so  who  hath  been  longer  removed  from  my  senses,  and  I 
Y^ve  not  seen  since  yesterday,  or  since  the  last  year ;  and  much 
less  can  I  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  men  that  I  never  saw. 
And  therefore,  thongh  it  be  highly  probable  that  millions  of  men 
do  now  exist,  yet,  whilst  I  am  alone  writing  this,  I  have  not  that 
certainty  of  it  which  we  strictly  call  "  knowledge ; "  though  the 
great  likelihood  of  it  puts  me  past  doubt,  and  it  be  reasonable 
for  me  to  do  several  tnings  upon  the  confidence  that  there  are 
men  (and  men  also  of  my  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  to 
do)  now  in  the  world :  but  this  is  but  probability,  not  knowledge. 

10.  Folly  to  expect  demonstration  in  every  thing. — Whereby  yet 
we  may  observe  how  foolish  and  vain  a  thing  it  is  for  a  man  of 
a  narrow  knowledge,  who  having  reason  given  him  to  judge  of 
the  different  evidence  and  probability  of  things,  and  to  be  swayed 
accordingly ;  how  vain,  I  say,  it  is  to  expect  demonstration  and 
certainty  in  things  not  capable  of  it,  and  refuse  assent  to  very 
rational  propositions,  and  act  contrary  to  very  plain  and  clear 
truths,  because  they  cannot  be  made  out  so  evident  as  to  sur- 
mount every  the  least  (I  will  not  say  reason,  but)  pretence  of 
doubting.  He  that  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  would  admit 
of  nothmg  but  direct  plain  demonstration,  would  be  sure  of 
nothing  in  this  world  but  of  perishing  quickly.  The  wholesome- 
ness  of  his  meat  or  drink  would  not  give  him  reason  to  venture 
on  it :  and  I  would  fain  know  what  it  is  he  could  do  upon  such 
grounds  as  were  capable  of  no  doubt,  no  objection. 

11.  Past  esietence  is  known  by  memory, — ^As,  when  our  senses 
are. actually  employed  about  any  object,  we  do  know  that  it  does 
exist,  so  by  our  memory  we  may  be  assured  that  heretofore 
things  that  affected  our  senses  have  existed.  And  thus  we  have 
knowledge  of  the  past  existence  of  several  things,  whereof  our 
senses  having  informed  us,  our  memories  still  retain  the  ideas ; 
and  of  this  we  are  past  all  doubt  so  long  as  we  remember  welL 
But  this  knowledge  also  reaches  no  farther  than  our  senses  have 
formerly  assured  us.  Thus,  seeing  water  at  this  instant,  it  is  an 
unquestionable  truth  to  me  that  water  doth  exist ;  and  remember- 
ing that  I  saw  it  yesterday,  it  will  also  be  always  true,  and,  as 
long  as  my  memoiy  retains  it,  always  an  undoubted  proposition 
to  me,  that  water  did  exist  July  10th,  1688,  as  it  will  also  be 
eaually  true  that  a  certain  number  of  very  fine  colours  did  exist, 
which  at  the  same  time  I  saw  upon  a  bubble  of  that  water :  but 
being  now  quite  out  of  the  sight  both  of  the  water  and  bubbles 
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too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to  me  that  the  water  doth 
now  exist  than  that  the  babbles  or  coloun  therein  do  so ;  it  being 
no  more  necessary  that  water  should  exist  to-day  beoaase  it 
existed  yesterday,  than  that  tlie  colours  or  bubbles  exist  to-day 
because  they  existed  yesterday,  thou^  it  be  exceedingly  much 
more  probable,  because  water  hath  been  observed  to  continue 
long  in  existence,  but  bubbles  and  the  colours  on  them  quickly 
oease  to  be. 

12.  The  exUteno9  of  gpiriU  not  imowal>le.->^WhMX  ideas  w«  have 
of  spirits,  and  how  we  come  by  them,  I  hate  alreaily  shown.  Bat 
though  we  have  those  ideas  iu  our  minds,  and  know  we  have 
them  there,  the  baring  the  ideas  of  spirits  does  not  make  oa 
know  that  any  such  things  do  exist  without  us,  or  that  there  are 
any  finite  spirits,  or  any  other  spiritual  beings  but  the  eternal 
Qod.  We  have  ground  urom  revelation,  and  several  other  reasons^ 
to  believe  with  assurance  that  there  are  such  creatures ;  but^  our 
senses  not  being  able  to  discover  them,  we  want  the  means  of 
knowing  their  particular  existences.  For  we  can  no  more  know- 
that  there  are  finite  spirits  really  existing  by  the  idea  we  have 
of  such  beings  in  our  minds,  than  by  the  ideas  any  one  has  of 
fairies  or  oentaurs  he  can  come  to  know  that  things  answering 
those  ideas  do  really  exist 

And  therefore  concerning  the  existence  of  finite  spirits,  as 
well  as  several  other  things,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
evidence  of  faith ;  but  universal  certain  propositions  oonceming 
this  matter  are  beyond  our  reach.  For,  however  true  it  may  be, 
V,  y ,  that  all  the  intelligent  spirits  that  God  ever  created  do  still 
exist,  yet  it  can  never  make  a  part  of  our  certain  knowledge 
These  and  the  like  propositions  we  may  assent  to  as  highly  pro 
bable,  but  are  not^  I  fear,  in  this  state  capable  of  knowing.  We 
are  not,  then,  to  put  others  upon  demonstrating,  nor  ourselves 
upon  search  of^  universal  certainty  in  all  those  matters  wherein 
we  are  not  capable  of  any  other  loiowledge  but  what  our  senses 
give  us  in  this  or  that  particular. 

13.  Pariicdar  proponUimM  eo^ 

By  which  it  appears  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  propositions.  (1.) 
There  is  one  sort  ot  propositions  concerning  the  existenoe  of  ai&y 
thing  answerable  to  suca  an  idea ;  as  having  the  idea  of  an  ele- 
phant, phoenix,  motion,  or  an  angel  in  my  mind,  the  first  and 
natural  inquiry  is,  whether  suck  a  thing  does  any  where  exist. 
And  this  knowledge  is  only  of  particulara  No  existence  of  any 
thing  without  us,  but  only  of  Gbd,  can  certainly  be  known  &rther 
than  our  senses  inform  us.  (2.)  There  is  another  sort  of  proposi- 
tions, wherein  is  expressed  the  agreement  or  disagreement  or  our 
abstract  ideas,  and  their  dependence  one  on  another.  Such  pro- 
positions may  be  universal  and  certain.  So  having  the  idea  of 
God  and  myself,  of  fear  and  obedienoe,  I  cannot  but  be  sure  that 
God  is  to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  me :  and  this  proposition  will 
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he  certain  concerning  man  in  general,  if  I  hare  made  an  abstract 
idea  of  such  a  species,  whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But  yet 
this  proposition,  now  certain  soever,  that  men  ought  to  fear  and 
obey  Grod,  proves  not  to  me  the  existence  of  men  in  the  world, 
but  will  be  true  of  all  such  ci'eatures  whenever  they  do  exist : 
which  certainty  of  such  general  propositions  depends  on  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  is  to  be  discovered  in  those  abstract 
ideas. 

14.  And  general  proponiioiu  concerning  abstract  ideas. — In  the 
former  case,  our  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  things  producing  ideas  in  our  minds  by  our  senses :  in  the 
latter,  Knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  the  ideas  (be  they  what 
they  will)  that  are  in  our  minds,  producing  their  general  certain 
propositiona  Many  of  these  are  called  cetemce  veritaies,  and  all 
of  tnem  indeed  are  so ;  not  from  being  written  all  or  any  of  them 
in  the  minds  of  all  men.  or  that  they  were  anv  of  them  proposi- 
tions in  any  one^s  mind  till  he,  having  got  the  abstract  ideas, 
joined  or  separated  them  by  affirmation  or  negation.  But 
wheresoever  we  can  suppose  such  a  creature  as  man  is,  endowed 
with  such  faculties,  ana  thereby  furnished  with  such  ideas,  as  we 
have,  we  must  conclude  he  must  needs,  when  he  applies  bis 
thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  his  ideas,  know  the  truth  of 
certam  propositions  that  will  arise  fi'om  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement which  he  will  perceive  in  his  own  ideas.  Such  pro- 
positions are  therefore  called  **  eternal  truths,**  not  because  they 
are  eternal  propositions  actually  formed,  and  antecedent  to  the 
understandinc;  that  at  any  time  makes  them  ;  nor  because  they 
are  imprinted  on  the  mind  from  any  patterns  that  are  any  where 
of  them  out  of  the  mind,  and  existed  before ;  but  because,  being 
once  made  about  abstract  ideas  so  as  to  be  true,  they  will,  when- 
ever they  can  be  supposed  to  be  made  again  at  any  time  past  or 
to  come,  by  a  mind  having  those  ideas,  always  actually  be  true. 
For,  names  being  supposed  to  stand  perpetually  for  the  same 
ideas,  and  the  same  iaeas  having  immutably  the  same  habitudes 
one  to  another,  propositions  concerning  any  abstract  ideas  that 
are  once  true  must  needs  be  eternal  verities. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OF  THB  IlCPBOyJBKBNT  OF  OUB  XNOWLBDGE. 

1.  Knowledge  is  not  from  maxims r—l\,  having  been  the  common 
received  opinion  amongst  men  of  letters,  that  maxims  were  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge  ;  and  that  the  sciences  were  each  of 
them  built  upon  certain  priBcognita,  from  whence  the  under- 
standing was  to  take  its  rise,  and  by  which  it  was  to  conduct 
itself  in  its  inquiries  into  the  matters  belonging  to  that  science ; 
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the  beaten  road  of  the  Schools  has  been  to  laj  down  in  the  be- 
ginning one  or  more  general  propositions  as  foundations  whereon 
to  build  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  had  of  that  subject. 
These  doctrines  thus  Uid  down  for  foundations  of  any  scienoe 
were  called  "  principles,**  as  the  beginnings  from  which  we  must 
set  out,  and  look  no  farther  backwards  m  our  inquiries,  as  we 
have  already  observed. 

2.  (The  occasion  of  that  opinion,) — One  thing  which  might  pro- 
bably give  an  occasion  to  this  way  of  proceeding  in  other  sciences 
was,  as  I  suppose,  the  good  success  it  seemed  to  have  in  mathe- 
matics, wherein  men  being  observed  to  attain  a  great  certainty 
of  knowledge,  these  sdences  came  by  pre-eminence  to  be  called 
ua^fxara  and  fUBwt^^  "  learning,*'  or  '^  things  learned,'*  thoroughly 
learned,  as  havinfl;,of  all  others,  the  greatest  certainty,  deamessy 
and  evidence  in  uem. 

3.  But  from  the  comparing  dear  and  distinct  ideas.^'But  if  any 
one  will  consider,  he  will  (I  guess)  find  that  the  great  advance- 
ment and  certainty  of  real  knowledge,  which  men  arrived  to  in 
these  sciences,  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  these  principles^ 
nor  derived  from  any  peculiar  advantage  they  received  from  two 
or  three  general  maxims  laid  down  in  the  beginning ;  but  from 
the  clear,  distinct,  complete  ideas  their  thoughts  were  employed 
about,  and  the  relation  of  equality  and  excess  so  clear  between 
some  of  them,  that  they  had  an  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by  that 
a  way  to  discover  it  in  others,  and  this  without  the  help  of  those 
maxims.  For  I  ask,  is  it  not  nossible  for  a  young  lad  to  know 
that  his  whole  body  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger  but  by  virtue 
of  this  axiom,  that  ^  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part  ;*'  nor  be 
assured  of  it  till  he  has  learned  that  maxim  f  Or  cannot  a 
country-wench  know,  that  having  received  a  shilling  from  one 
that  owes  her  three,  and  a  shilling  also  from  another  that  owes 
her  three,  that  the  remaining  debts  in  each  of  their  hands  are 
equal  ?  Cannot  she  know  this,  I  say,  without  she  fetch  the  oer- 
taintv  of  it  from  this  maxim,  that  ''  if  you  take  equals  from 
equals  the  remainders  will  be  equal ;  **  a  maxim  which  possibly 
she  never  heard  or  thought  of  ?  I  desire  any  one  to  consider, 
from  what  has  been  elsewhere  said,  which  is  known  first  and 
clearest  by  most  people — the  particular  instance  or  the  general 
rule;  and  which  it  is  that  ffives  life  and  birth  to  the  other. 
These  general  rules  are  but  tne  com{>arinff  our  more  general  and 
abstract  ideas,  which  are  the  workmanship  of  the  mind,  made, 
and  names  given  to  them,  for  the  easier  despatch  in  its  reasonings, 
and  drawing  into  comprehensive  terms  and  short  rules  its  various 
and  multiplied  observations.  But  knowledge  began  in  the  mind, 
and  was  founded  on  particulars,  though  af&rwards,  perhaps,  no 
notice  be  taken  thereof ;  it  being  natural  for  the  mind  (forward 
BtiLl  to  enlarge  its  knowledge)  most  attentively  to  lay  up  those 
general  notions,  and  make  the  proper  use  of  them,  which  is  te 
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diBburden  the  memory  of  the  cumbersome  load  of  particulars. 
For  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  what  more  certainty  there  is 
to  a  child,  or  any  one,  that  his  body,  little  finder  and  all,  is  bigger 
than  his  little  finger  alone,  after  you  have  given  to  his  body  the 
name  **  whole,"  and  to  his  little  finger  the  name  "  part,"  than  he 
could  have  had  before ;  or  what  new  knowledge  concerning  his 
body  can  these  two  relative  terms  give  him,  which  he  could  not 
have  without  them  f  Could  he  not  know  that  his  body  was 
bigffer  than  his  little  finger,  if  his  language  were  yet  so  im- 
peifect  that  he  had  no  such  relative  terms  as  "whole"  and 
"  part  f  "  I  ask  farther,  When  he  has  got  these  names,  how  is  he 
more  certain  that  his  body  is  a  whole  and  his  little  finger  a  part, 
than  he  was  or  might  be  certain,  before  he  learned  those  terms, 
that  his  body  was  bigger  than  his  little  finger  I  Any  one  may  as 
reasonably  doubt  or  deny  that  his  little  finger  is  a  pait  of  his 
body,  as  that  it  is  less  than  his  body.  And  he  that  can  doubt 
whetiier  it  be  less,  will  as  certainly  doubt  whether  it  be  a  part. 
So  that  the  maxim,  '^  The  whole  is  Digger  than  a  part,"  can  never 
be  made  use  of  to  prove  the  little  finger  less  than  the  body,  but 
when  it  is  useless  by  being  brought  to  convince  one  of  a  truth 
which  he  knows  already.  For  he  that  does  not  certainly  know 
that  any  parcel  of  matter,  with  another  parcel  of  matter  joined 
to  it,  is  bigger  than  either  of  them  alone,  will  never  be  able  to 
know  it  by  the  help  of  these  two  relative  terms,  "whole"  and 
"  paiV*  mftlce  of  them  what  maxim  you  please. 

4.  Dangeroiu  to  hwdd  upon  pre(xinoiu  principles, — ^But  be  it  in 
the  mathematics  as  it  will,  whether  it  be  clearer  that,  taking  an 
inch  from  a  black  line  of  two  inches,  and  an  inch  from  a  red  line 
of  two  inches,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  two  lines  will  be  equal : 
or  that  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  remainders  wul  be 
equal :  which,  I  say,  of  these  two  is  the  clearer  and  first  known, 
I  leave  to  any  one  to  determine,  it  not  being  material  to  my 
present  occasion.  That  which  I  have  here  to  do  is,  to  inquire 
whether,  if  it  be  the  readiest  way  to  knowledge  to  begin  with 
general  maxims  and  build  upon  them,  it  be  yet  a  safe  way  to 
t^ke  the  principles  which  are  laid  down  in  any  other  science  as 
unquestionable  truths ;  and  so  receive  them  without  examination, 
and  adhere  to  them,  without  suffering  to  be  doubted  of,  because 
mathematicians  have  been  so  happy  or  so  fair  to  use  none  but 
■elf-evident  and  undeniable.  If  this  be  so,  I  know  not  what  may 
not  pass  for  truth  in  morality,  what  may  not  be  introduced  and 
proved  in  natural  philosophy. 

Let  that  principle  of  some  of  the  philosophers,  that  "all  is 
matter,  and  that  there  is  nothing  else,"  be  received  for  certain 
and  indubitable,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  be  seen,  by  the  writings  of 
some  that  have  revived  it  again  in  our  days,  what  consequences 
it  will  lead  us  into.  Let  any  one  Twith  Polemo)  take  the  world, 
or  (with  the  Stoics)  the  sether  or  tne  sun,  or  (with  Anaximenes) 

2ir 
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the  air,  to  be  Ckxl,  and  what  a  divinitf,  l^eIigioIl,  and  worship 
must  we  needs  have !  Nothing  can  be  so  dangerous  as  principles 
thus  taken  np  without  questioning  or  examination ;  espeeiaUy  if 
they  be  such  as  concern  morality,  which  influenoes^  men's  lives, 
and  gives  a  bias  to  all  their  actions.  Who  might  not  justlj  expect 
another  kind  of  life  in  Aristippus,  who  placed  happiness  in  bodil/ 
pleasure?  and  in  Antisthenes,  who  made  virtue  sufficient  to 
felicity  f  And  he  who,  with  Plato,  shall  place  beatitude  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  will  have  his  thoughts  raised  to  other  con- 
templations than  those  who  look  not  beyond  this  spot  of  earth, 
and  those  perishing  things  which  are  to  be  had  in  it.  He  that, 
with  Archelaus,  slmll  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that "  right  and 
wrong,  honest  and  dishonest,  are  defined  only  by  laws,  and  not 
by  nature,**  will  have  other  measures  of  moral  rectitude  and 
pravity  than  those  who  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  under 
obligations  antecedent  to  all  human  constitutions. 

5.  This  is  tio  certain  laay  to  truth, — ^If  therefore  those  that  pass 
for  principles  are  not  certain  (which  we  must  have  some  way  to 
know,  that  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that 
are  doubtful),  but  are  only  made  so  to  us  by  our  bUnd  assent,  we 
are  liable  to  be  misled  by  them  ;  and,  instead  of  being  guided 
into  truth,  we  shall,  by  principles,  be  only  confirmed  in  mistake 
and  error. 

6.  But  to  compare  dear  complete  ideas  wnder  tteady  names. — ^But 
since  the  knowledge  of  th0  certainty  of  principles,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  truths,  depends  only  upon  the  perception  we  have  of  the 
agreement  or  disa^eement  of  our  ideas,  the  way  to  improve  our 
knowledge  is  not,  I  am  sure,  blindly,  and  with  an  implicit  fitith, 
to  receive  and  swallow  principles ;  but  is,  I  think,  to  get  and  fix 
in  our  minds  clear,  distinct,  and  complete  ideas,  as  far  as  tkey 
are  to  be  had,  and  annex  to  them  proper  and  constant  names. 
And  thus,  perhaps,  without  any  other  principles,  but  barely  con- 
sidering those  ideas,  and,  by  comparing  them  one  with  another, 
finding  their  agreement  and  disagreement,  and  their  several 
relations  and  habitudes,  we  shall  get  more  true  and  dear  know- 
ledge by  the  conduct  of  this  one  rule,  than  by  taking  np 
principles,  and  thereby  putting  our  minds  into  the  disposal  of 
others. 

7.  The  true  method  of  advancing  knowledge  is,  hy  eonddering  mtr 
abstract  ideas, — ^We  must  therefore,  if  we  will  proceed  as  reason 
advises,  adapt  our  methods  of  inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
we  examine,  and  the  truth  we  search  after.  General  and  certain 
truths  are  only  founded  in  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  abstract 
ideas*  A  sagacious  and  methodical  application  of  our  thoughts, 
for  the  finding  out  these  relations,  is  the  only  way  to  discover  all 
that  can  be  put,  with  truth  and  certainty,  concerning  them,  into 
general  propositions.  By  what  steps  we  are  to  proceed  in  these, 
is  to  be  learned  in  the  schools  of  the  mathematicians^  who^  from 
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very  plain  and  easy  beginnings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  a  cod- 
tinned  chain  of  reasonings,  proceed  to  the  discoTery  and  demon- 
stration of  truths  that  appear  at  first  sight  beyond  human 
capacity.  The  art  of  finding  proo&,  and  the  admirable  methods 
they  have  invented  for  the  singling  out  and  laying  in  order  those 
intermediate  ideas  that  demonstratively  show  the  equality  or 
inequality  of  unapplicable  quantities,  is  that  which  has  carried 
them  so  far,  and  produced  such  wonderful  and  unexpected  dis- 
coveries :  but  Whether  something  like  this,  in  respect  of  other 
ideas,  as  well  as  those  of  magnitude,  may  not  in  time  be  found 
out,  I  will  not  determine.  This,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  if  other 
ideas,  that  are  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  essences  of  their  species, 
were  pursued  in  the  way  familiar  to  mathematicians,  they  would 
carry  oar  thoughts  farther,  and  with  greater  evidence  and  clear- 
ness, than  possibly  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

8.  By  whiek  fnorcdiiy  also  may  he  made  dearer, — This  gave  me 
the  confidence  to  advance  that  conjecture  which  I  suggest,  chap. 
iiL  sect  18,  viz.,  that  morality  is  capable  of  demonstration  aa 
well  as  mathematics.    For  the  ideas  that  ethics  are  conversant 

'  about,  being  all  real  essences,  and  such  as,  I  imagine,  have  a 
discoverable  connexion  and  a^ement  one  with  another ;  so  far 
as  we  can  find  their  habitudes  and  relations,  so  far  we  shall  be 
noBsessed  of  certain,  real,  and  general  truths ;  and  I  doubt  not 
out,  if  a  right  method  were  ^en,  a  great  part  of  morality 
might  be  made  out  with  that  clearness  that  could  leave,  to  a  con- 
sidering man,  no  more  reason  to  doubt  than  he  could  have  to 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  propositions  in  mathematics,  which  have 
been  demonstrated  to  him. 

9.  But  knowledge  of  bodies  is  to  be  improved  mly  by  experience. 
— In  our  search  after  the  knowledge  or  substances,  our  want  of 
ideas  that  are  suitable  to  such  a  wav  of  proceeding  obliges  us  to 
a  quite  different  method.  We  advance  not  here,  as  in  the 
other,  (where  our  abstract  ideas  are  real  as  well  as  nominal 
essences,)  by  contemplating  our  ideas,  and  considering  their 
relations  and  correspondencies ;  that  helps  us  very  little,  fur  the 
reasons  that  in  another  place  we  have  at  large  set  down.  By 
which,  I  think,  it  is  evident  that  substances  afford  matter  of  very 
little  general  knowledge ;  and  the  bare  contemplation  of  their 
abstract  ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  the  search  of 
truth  and  certainty.  What  then  are  we  to  do  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  knowledge  in  substantial  beings  f  Here  we  are  to 
take  a  quite  contrary  course ;  the  want  of  ideas  of  their  real 
essences  sends  us  from  our  own  thoughts  to  the  things  themselves 
as  they  exist.  Experience  here  must  tea(^  me  what  reason  cannot : 
and  it  is  by  trying  alone  that  I  can  certainly  know  what  other 
qualities  co-exist  with  those  of  my  complex  idea,  v.  g.,  whether 
that  yellow,  heavy,  fusible  body  I  call  "  gold  "  be  maJleable  or 
no ;  which  experience  (which  way  ever  it  prove  in  that  particular 
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body  I  examine)  makes  me  not  certain  that  it  is  so  in  aD  or  any 
other  jellow,  heavy,  fusible  bodies,  but  that  which  I  have  tried. 
Because  it  is  no  consequence  one  waj  or  the  other  from  mj  com- 
plex idea,  the  necessity  or  inconsistence  of  malleability  hath  no 
visible  connexion  with  the  combination  of  that  colour^  weight, 
and  fusibility  in  any  body.  What  I  have  said  here  of  the 
nominal  essence  of  gold,  supposed  to  consist  of  a  body  of  such  a 
determinate  colour,  weight,  and  fusibility,  will  hold  true,  if 
malleableness,  fixedness,  and  solubility  in  aqua  regia  be  added 
to  it.  Our  reasonings  from  these  ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  little 
way  in  the  certain  discovery  of  the  other  properties  in  those 
masses  of  matter  wherein  all  these  are  to  be  found.  Because 
the  other  properties  of  such  bodies  depending  not  on  these,  but 
on  that  unknown  real  essence  on  which  these  also  depend,  we 
cannot  by  them  discover  the  rest ;  we  can  go  no  farther  than  the 
simple  ideas  of  our  nominal  essence  will  carry  us,  which  is  very 
little  beyond  themselves;  and  so  afford  us  but  very  sparingly 
any  certain,  universal,  and  useful  truths.  For,  upon  trial,  having 
found  that  particular  piece  (and  all  others  of  that  colour,  weight, 
and  fusibility  that  I  ever  tried)  malleable,  that  also  makes  now 
perhaps  a  part  of  my  complex  idea,  port  of  my  nominal  essence 
of  gold  :  whereby,  though  I  make  my  complex  idea,  to  which  I 
affix  the  name  **  gold,'*^  to  consist  of  more  simple  ideas  than 
before  ;  yet  still,  it  not  oontaininff  the  real  essence  of  any  speciee 
of  bodies,  it  helps  me  not  certainly  to  know  (  I  say  to  know,  per- 
haps it  may  to  conjecture)  the  other  remaining  properties  of  that 
body,  fiirther  than  they  have  a  visible  connexion  with  some  or 
all  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  my  nominal  essence.  For 
example :  I  cannot  be  certain,  from  this  complex  idea,  whether 
gold  be  fixed  or  no ;  because,  as  before,  there  is  no  necessary 
conucxion  or  inconsistence  to  be  discovered  betwixt  a  complex 
i(lea  of  a  body,  yellow,  heavy,  fusible,  malleable ;  betwixt  theee, 
I  say,  and  fixedness,  so  that  I  may  certainly  know,  that  in  what- 
soever body  these  are  found,  there  fixedness  is  sure  to  be.  Here 
again,  for  assurance,  I  must  apply  myself  to  experience  ;  as  far 
as  thai  reaches  I  may  have  certain  knowledge,  but  no  farther. 

10.  This  may  procure  us  convenience,  not  science. — I  deny  not 
but  a  man  accustomed  to  rational  and  regular  experiments  shall 
be  able  to  see  farther  into  the  nature  of  bodies,  and  guess  i*ighter 
at  their  yet  unknown  properties,  than  one  that  is  a  stranger 
to  them :  but  yet,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  but  judgment  and 
opinion,  not  knowledge  and  certainty.  This  way  of  getting  and 
improving  our  knowledge  in  substances  only  by  experience  and 
history,  which  is  all  that  the  weakness  of  our  faculties  in  this 
state  of  mediocrity  which  we  are  in  in  this  world  can  attain  to, 
makes  me  suspect  that  natural  philosophy  is  not  capable  of  being 
m;ide  a  science.  We  are  able,  I  imagine,  to  reach  very  little 
general  knowledge  concerning  the  species  of  bodies  and  their 
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•ererftl  properties.  Experiments  and  historical  observations  we 
may  hav»,  from  which  we  may  draw  advantages  of  ease  and 
healthy  and  thereby  increase  our  stock  of  conveniences  for  this 
life ;  but  beyond  this  I  fear  our  talents  reach  uot^  nor  are  our 
faculties^  as  I  guess,  able  to  advance. 

11.  TFe  arejutedfor  moral  knowledge  and  natural  improvements, 
— From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  that  since  our  &culties 
are  not  fitted  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  fiibric  and  real 
essences  of  bodies,  but  yet  plainly  disoover  to  us  the  being  of  a 
Qod,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  enough  to  lead  us  mto  a 
full  and  dear  discovery  of  our  duty  and  great  concernment,  it 
will  become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  employ  those  faculties 
we  have  about  what  they  are  most  adapted  to,  and  follow  the 
direction  of  nature,  where  it  seems  to  point  us  out  the  way.  For 
it  is  rational  to  conclude  that  our  proper  employment  lies  in 
those  inquiries,  and  in  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  most 
suited  to  our  natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  our  greatest 
interest,  i  0.,  the  condition  of  our  eternal  estate.  Hence  I  think  ' — 
I  may  conclude,  that  morality  is  the  proper  science  and  business 
of  mankind  in  general,  (who  are  both  concerned  and  fitted  to 
search  out  their  iummum  bofwrn,)  as  several  arts,  conversant 
about  several  parts  of  nature,  are  the  lot  and  private  talent  of 
particular  men,  for  the  common  use  of  human  lite,  and  their  own 
particular  subsistence  in  this  world*  Of  what  consequence  the 
discovery  of  one  natural  body  and  its  properties  maybe  to  human 
life,  the  whole  great  continent  of  America  is  a  convincing 
instance ;  whose  ignorance  in  useful  arts,  and  want  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  in  a  country  that  abounded  with 
all  sorts  of  natural  plenty,  I  think,  may  be  attributed  to  their 
ignorance  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  a  very  ordinary  despicable 
stone,  I  mean  the  mineral  of  iron.  And  whatever  we  think  of 
our  parts  or  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where 
knowledge  and  plenty  seem  to  vie  each  with  other ;  yet  to  any 
one  that  will  seriously  reflect  on  it,  I  suppose  it  will  appear  past 
doubt  that,  were  the  use  of  iron  lost  among  us,  we  snould  in  a 
few  ages  be  unavoidably  reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of 
the  ancient  savage  Americans,  whose  natural  endowments  and 
provisions  came  no  way  short  of  those  of  the  most  flounshing 
and  polite  nations :  so  that  he  who  first  made  known  the  use  of 
that  one  contemptible  mineral,  may  be  truly  styled  "  the  father 
of  arts  and  author  of  plenty." 

•  12.  BiU  mutt  beware  of  hypotheses  and  wrong  principles. — I 
would  not  therefore  be  thought  to  disesteem  or  dissuade  the 
study  of  nature.  I  readily  agree,  the  contemplation  of  his  works 
gives  us  occasion  to  admire,  revere,  and  glorify  their  Author : 
and,  if  rightly  directed,  may  be  of  greater  benefit  to  mankind 
than  the  monuments  of  exemplary  charity  that  have,  at  so  great 
charge,  been  raised  by  the  foundera  of  hospitals  and  alms-housei. 
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He  that  first  invented  printing,  discoYered  the  xiee  of  the  oompMi, 
or  made  pubhc  the  Tirtne  and  right  uae  of  kinrkiinaf  did  more 
for  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  n>r  the  sapplying  and  increase 
of  nfleful  commoditiea,  and  saTod  more  from  the  grave,  than  those 
who  built  colleges,  work-houses,  and  hospitals.  All  that  I  would 
.say  is,  that  we  should  not  be  too  forward!/  possessed  with  the 
opinion  or  expectation  of  knowledge  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  or 
by  ways  that  will  not  attain  it ;  that  we  should  not  take  doubtr 
fu«  systems  for  complete  sciences,  nor  unintelligible  notions  for 
scientlfieal  demonstrations.  In  the  knowledge  of  bodies,  we  moat 
be  content  to  glean  what  we  can  from  particular  experiments ; 
sin  we  cannot,  firom  a  discovery  of  their  real  essences,  grasp 
at  a  time  whole  sheaves,  and  in  bundles  comprehend  the  nature 
and  properties  of  whole  species  together.  Where  our  inquiry  is 
concerning  oo-existence,  or  repugnancy  to  oo-exist,  which  by 
contemplatioD  of  our  ideas  we  cannot  discover,  there  experience, 
observation,  and  natural  history  must  ffive  us,  by  our  senses  and 
by  retail,  aa  insight  into  corporeal  substanceSi  Tbe  knowle<ige 
of  bodies  we  must  get  by  our  senses,  warily  employed  in  taking 
notice  of  their  qualities  and  operations  on  one  another :  and  what 
we  hope  to  know  of  separate  spirits  in  this  world,  we  must,  I 
think,  expect  only  from  revelation.  He  that  shall  consider  how 
little  general  maxims,  precarious  principles,  and  hypotheses  laid 
down  at  pleasure  have  promoted  true  knowledge,  or  helped  to 
satisfy  the  inquiries  of  rational  men  after  real  improvements ; 
how  little,  I  say,  the  setting  out  at  that  end  has  for  many  ages 
together  advanced  men*s  progress  towards  the  knowledge  of 
natural  philoeopby  ;  will  thinks  we  have  reason  to  thank  Ihotie 
who,  in  this  latter  age,  have  taken  another  course,  and  have  tro<l 
out  to  us,  though  not  an  easy  way  to  learned  ignorance,  yet  a 
surer  way  to  profitable  knowledge. 

13.  I%e  true  use  of  kypoiheees, — Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain 
any  phenomena  of  nature^  make  use  of  any  probable  hypothesis 
whatsoever.  Hypotheses,  if  they  are  well  made,  are  at  least 
great  helps  to  the  memory,  and  often  direct  us  to  new  discoveriea 
But  my  meaning  is,  that  we  should  not  take  up  any  one  too 
hastily  (which  the  mind,  that  would  always  penetrate  into  the 
causes  of  things  and  have  principles  to  rest  on,  is  very  apt  to  do), 
till  we  have  very  well  examined  particulars,  and  made  sevenU. 
experiments  in  that  thing  which  we  would  explain  by  our  hypo- 
thesis, and  see  whether  it  will  agree  to  them  all ;  whether  our 
principles  will  carry  us  quite  through,  and  not  be  as  inconsistent 
with  one  phenomenon  of  nature  as  they  seem  to  accommodate 
and  explain  another ;  and  at  least  that  we  take  care  that  the 
name  of  '^  principles  *'  deceive  us  not,  nor  impose  on  us,  by  mak- 
ing us  receive  that  for  an  unquestionable  truth  which  is  really, 
at  best,  but  a  very  doubtful  conjecture,  such  as  are  most  (I  had 
almost  said  all)  of  the  hypotheses  in  natural  philosophy. 
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14.  Clear  and  dUtmct  ideas  tnth  aettled  names,  and  the  finding 
of  those  which  show  their  agreement  or  disagreement^  are  the  ways 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge. — But  whether  nator&l  philosophy  be 
capable  of  certainty  or  no,  the  ways  to  enlarge  our  Knowledge,  aa 
&r  as  we  are  capable,  seem  to  me,  in  short,  to  be  these  two  :-^ 

First.  The  first  is  to  get  and  settle  in  our  minds  determined 
ideaa  ot  those  things  whereof  we  have  general  or  specific  names ; 
at  least  of  so  many  of  them  aa  we  would  consider  and  improve 
our  knowledge  in,  or  reason  about  And  if  they  be  specific  ideaa 
of  substances,  we  should  endeavour  also  to  make  them  as  com- 
plete as  we  can  ;  whereby  I  mean  that  we  should  put  together  as 
many  simple  ideas  as,  being  constantly  observed  to  co-exist,  may 
perfectly  aetermine  the  species ;  and  each  of  those  simple  ideas, 
which  are  the  ingredients  of  our  complex  ones,  should  be  clear 
and  distinct  in  our  minds  :  for  it  being  evident  that  our  know- 
ledge cannot  exceed  our  ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  either  imperfect, 
confused,  or  obscure^  we  cannot  expect  to  have  certain,  perfect^ 
or  dear  knowledge. 

Secondly,  The  other  is  the  art  of  finding  out  those  intermediate 
ideas,  which  may  show  us  the  agreement  or  repugnancy  of  other 
ideas,  which  cannot  be  immediately  compared. 

15.  Mathematics  an  instance  of  it. — ^l^t  these  two  (and  not  the 
relying  on  maxims,  and  drawing  oonsecjuences  from  some  general 
propositions)  are  the  right  method  of  improving  our  knowledge 
in  the  ideas  of  other  modes,  besides  those  of  quantity,  the  con- 
sideration of  mathematical  knowledare  will  easily  inform  us. 
Where,  first,  we  shall  find  that  he  that  has  not  a  perfect  and 
clear  idea  of  those  angles  or  figures  of  which  he  desires  to  know 
any  thing,  is  utterly  thereby  uncapable  of  any  knowledge  about 
them.  Suppose  but  a  man  not  to  have  a  perfect,  exact  idea  of  a 
right  anffle,  a  scalenum,  or  trapezium  ;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  tnan  that  he  will  in  vain  seek  any  demonstration  about 
them.  Farther,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  the  influence  of 
those  maxims  which  are  taken  for  principles  in  mathematics, 
that  hath  led  the  masters  of  that  science  mto  those  wonderful 
discoveries  they  have  mada  Let  a  man  of  good  parts  know  all 
the  maxims  generally  made  use  of  in  mathematics  never  so  per* 
fectly,  and  contemplate  their  extent  and  consequences  aa  much  aa 
he  pleases ;  he  will,  by  their  assistance,  I  suppose,  scarce  ever 
come  to  know  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  in  a  right- 
angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  other  sides. 
The  knowledge  that  *^  the  whole  is  equal  to  ail  its  parts ; "  and, 
"  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equal,** 
&c,  helped  him  not,  I  presume,  to  this  demonstration :  and  a 
man  may,  I  think,  nore  long  enough  on  those  axioms  without 
ever  seeing  one  jot  tne  more  of  mathematical  truths.  They  have 
been  discovered  by  the  thoughts  otherwise  applied ;  the  mind 
had  other  objects,  other  views  before  it^  far  dinerent  from  thoM 
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maxims,  when  it  fint  got  the  knowledge  of  such  kind  of  trntha 
in  mathematics  ;  which  men,  well  enongh  acquainted  with  those 
receiyed  axioms,  bat  ignorant  of  their  method  who  first  made 
tbese  demonstrations,  can  never  sufficiently  admire.  And  who 
knows  what  methods  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of 
science  may  hereafter  be  invented,  answering  that  of  algebra  in 
mathematics,  which  so  readily  finds  out  ideas  of  quantitieB  to 
measure  others  by,  whose  equality  or  proportion  we  oould  other- 
wise very  .hardly^  or  perhaps  never  come  to  know  t 


CHAPTEB  Xm. 

SOXE  FABTHBR  GONSIDBRATIONS  CK)NCEBimra  OUB 
KKOWLSDGS. 

1.  Owt  hnmoUdge  partly  neoeuary^  partly  vohifUaty.^OuT 
knowledge,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  this,  has  a  great  conformity 
with  our  si^ht,  that  it  is  neither  wholly  necessary,  nor  wholly 
voluntary.  If  our  knowledge  were  altogether  necessary,  all  men's 
knowledge  would  not  only  be  alike,  but  eveir  man  would  know 
aU  that  18  knowable  ;  and  if  it  were  only  voluntary,  some  men 
so  little  regard  or  value  it,  that  they  would  have  extreme  little 
or  none  at  alL  Men  that  have  senses  cannot  choose  but  reoeive 
some  ideas  by  them ;  and  if  they  have  memoiy,  they  cannot  bat 
retain  some  of  them ;  and  if  they  have  anv  distinguishing  figumlty, 
cannot  but  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  some  of 
them  one  with  another ;  as  he  that  has  eyes,  if  he  will  open  them 
by  day,  cannot  but  see  some  objects^  and  perceive  a  difference  in 
them.  But  though  a  man  with  his  eyes  open  in  the  light  cannot 
but  see,  yet  there  be  certain  objects  which  he  may  choose 
whether  he  will  turn  his  eyes  to ;  there  may  be  in  his  reach  a 
book  containing  pictures  and  discourses,  capable  to  delight  and 
instruct  him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have  the  will  to  open, 
never  take  the  pains  to  look  into. 

2.  The  application  voluntary;  hut  we  know  <u  thinge  are,  not  at 
iffe  please. — There  is  also  another  thing  in  a  man's  power ;  and 
that  is,  thouffh  he  turns  his  eyes  sometimes  towarcu  an  object, 
yet  he  may  dioose  whether  he  will  curiously  survey  it,  and  with 
an  intent  application  endeavour  to  observe  accurately  all  that  is 
visible  in  it.  But  vet  what  he  does  see,  he  cannot  see  otherwise 
than  he  does.  It  depends  not  on  his  will  to  see  that  black  which 
appears  yellow ;  nor  to  persuade  himself  that  what  actually  scalds 
him  feels  cold :  the  earth  will  not  appear  painted  with  flowers, 
nor  Uie  fields  covered  with  verdure,  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to 
it :  in  the  cold  winter  he  cannot  help  seeing  it  white  and  hoarj, 
if  he  will  look  abroad.  Just  thus  Ib  it  with  our  understanding ; 
all  that  is  voluntary  in  our  knowledge  is  the  employing  or  with* 
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holding  any  of  our  faculties  from  this  or  that  sort  of  objects^  and 
a  more  or  less  accurate  survey  of  them ;  but,  they  beinff  em- 
ployed, our  will  hath  no  power  to  determine_the  knpwled^pa  of 
the  mind  one  way  or  otner ;  that  is  done  only  by  the  objects 
themselves,  as  &r  as  they  are  clearly  discovered.  And  therefore, 
as  far  as  men's  senses  are  conversant  about  external  objects,  the 
mind  cannot  but  receive  those  ideas  which  are  presented  by 
them,  and  be  informed  of  the  existence  of  things  without ;  and 
BO  far  as  men's  thoughts  converse  with  their  own  determined 
ideas^  they  cannot  but  in  some  measure  observe  the  agreement 
and  disagreement  that  is  to  be  found  amongst  some  of  them, 
which  is  so  £Eir  knowledge  :  and  if  they  have  names  for  those  ideas 
which  they  have  thus  considered,  they  must  needs  be  assured  of 
the  truth  of  those  propositions  which  express  that  agreement  or 
disagreement  they  perceive  in  them,  and  be  undoubtedly  con- 
vinced of  those  truths.  For  what  a  man  sees,  he  cannot  but 
see ;  and  what  he  perceives,  he  cannot  but  know  that  he  perceives. 

3.  Instance  in  nimbers. — ^Thus  he  that  has  got  the  ideas  of 
numbers  and  hath  taken  the  pains  to  compare  one,  two,  and  three 
to  six,  cannot  choose  but  know  that  they  are  equal.  He  that  hath 
got  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  found  the  ways  to  measure  its 
angles  and  their  magnitudes,  is  certain  that  its  three  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones ;  and  can  as  little  doubt  of  that  as  of 
this  truth,  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be." 

In  natural  religion. — ^He  also  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelli- 
gent but  frail  and  weak  being,  made  by  and  depending  on  another 
who  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  perfectly  wise  and  good,  will  as 
certainly  know  that  man  is  to  honour,  fear,  and  obey  God,  as 
that  the  sun  shines  when  he  sees  it.  For  if  he  hath  but  the  ideas 
of  two  such  beings  in  his  mind,  and  will  turn  his  thoughts  that 
way  and  consider  chem,  he  will  as  certainly  find  that  the  inferior, 
finite,  and  dependent  is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  supreme 
and  infinite,  as  he  is  certain  to  find  that  three,  four,  and  seven, 
are  less  than  fifteen,  if  he  will  consider  and  compute  those  num- 
bers ;  nor  can  he  be  surer  in  a  clear  morning  that  the  sun  is 
risen,  if  he  will  but  open  his  eyes  and  turn  them  that  way. 
But  yet,  these  truths  being  never  so  certain,  never  so  clear,  he 
may  be  ignorant  of  either  or  all  of  them,  who  will  never  take 
the  pains  to  employ  his  Acuities,  as  he  should,  to  inform  himself 
about  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  JUDGMENT. 

1.  Our  knotoledffe  heing  short,  we  ivarU  soTndhma  eUe. — Th€ 
underatandlDg  faculties  beine  giyen  to  man,  not  barely  for  specu- 
lation, but  al»>  for  the  conduct  of  his  life,  man  would  be  at  a 
great  loss  if  he  had  nothing  to  direct  him  but  what  has  the  cer- 
tainty of  true  knowledge.  For,  that  being  very  short  and  scanty, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  would  be  often  utterly  in  the  dark,  and  in 
moat  of  the  actions  of  his  life  perfectly  at  a  stand,  had  he  nothing 
to  guide  him  in  the  absence  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge.  He 
that  will  not  eat  till  he  has  demonstration  that  it  will  nourish 
him,  he  that  will  not  stir  till  he  infallibly  knows  the  business  he 
goes  about  will  succeed,  will  have  little  eke  to  do  but  sit  still 
and  perish. 

2.  WhcU  use  to  be  made  of  this  twUiahi  state. — ^Therefore,  as  God 
has  set  some  things  in  broad  daylight,  as  he  has  given  us  some 
certain  knowledge,  though  limited  to  a  few  things  in  comparison, 
probably  as  a  taste  of  what  intellectual  creatures  are  capable  of; 
to  excite  in  us  a  desire  and  endeavour  after  a  better  state ;  so,  in 
the  greatest  part  of  our  concernment,  he  has  afforded  us  only  the 
twilight,  as  1  may  so  say,  of  probability,  suitable,  I  presume,  to 
that  state  of  mediocrity  and  probationership  he  has  been  pleased 
to  place  us  in  here ;  wherein,  to  check  our  over-confidence  and 
presumption,  we  might,  by  every  day's  experience,  be  made  sen- 
sible of  our  shortsightedness  and  liableness  to  error ;  the  sense 
whereof  might  be  a  constant  admonition  to  us  to  spend  the  days 
of  this  our  pilgrimage  with  industry  and  care  in  the  search  and 
following  ot  that  way  which  might  lead  us  to  a  state  of  greater 
perfection :  it  being  highly  rational  to  think,  even  were  revelation 
silent  in  the  case,  that  as  men  employ  those  talents  God  has 
given  them  here,  they  shall  accordingly  receive  their  rewards  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  when  their  sun  sriall  set,  and  night  shall  put 
an  end  to  their  labours. 

3.  JvdgmjffnJt  supplies  the  toant  of  knowledge. — The  faculty  which 
God  has  given  man  to  supply  the  want  of  clear  and  certain  know- 
ledge, in  cases  where  that  cannot  be  had,  is  judgment :  whereby 
the  mind  takes  its  ideas  to  agree  or  disagree  ;  or,  which  is  the 
same,  any  proposition  to  be  true  or  false,  without  perceiving  a 
demonstrative  evidence  in  the  proofs.  The  mind  sometimes  exer- 
cises this  judgment  out  of  necessity,  where  demonstrative  proofs 
and  certain  knowledge  are  not  to  be  had ;  and  sometimes  out  of 
l-tziness,  unskilfulness,  or  haste,  even  where  demonstrative 
and  certain  proofs  are  to  be  had.  Men  often  stay  not  warily 
to  examine  tne  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  whidL 
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ther  are  desirous  or  concerned  to  know  ;  but,  eiiher  incapable  of 
tnoh  attention  aa  is  requisite  in  a  long  train  of  ffradationa,  or  im- 
patient of  dela j,  lightly  cast  their  evea  on  or  wnoUy  pass  by  the 
proofs ;  and  so,  without  making  out  the  demonstration,  determine 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  as  it  were,  by  a 
view  of  them  as  they  are  at  a  distance,  and  take  it  to  be  the  one 
or  the  other,  as  seems  most  likely  to  them  upon  such  a  loose 
survey.  This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  exercised  imme- 
diately about  things,  is  called  *^  judgment ; "  when  about  truths 
delirered  in  words,  is  most  commonly  called  '' assent"  or  "dis- 
sent : "  which  being  the  most  usual  way  wherein  the  mind  has 
occasion  to  employ  this  faculty,  I  shall,  under  these  terms,  treat 
of  it  as  least  liable  in  our  language  to  equivocation. 

4.  Judgment  is  the  presuming  things  to  be  so  without  perceiving 
it. — ^Thus  the  mind  hiaa  two  faculties  conversant  about  truth  and 
ihlsehood, — 

First.  Knowledge,  whereby  it  certainly  perceives,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly satisfied  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  ideas. 

Secondly,  Judgment,  which  is  the  putting  ideas  tos^ether,  or 
separating  them  from  one  another  in  the  mind,  when  their  certain 
agreement  or  disagreement  is  not  perceived,  but  presumed  to  be 
BO ;  which  is,  as  the*  word  imports,  taken  to  be  so  before  it  cei>- 
tainly  appears.  And  if  it  so  unites  or  separates  them  aa  in 
reality  things  are,  it  is  right  judgment 


CHAPTER   XV, 

OP  PROBABILITT. 

1 .  ProhdbiUty  is  the  appeairanee  of  agreement  upon  fallible  proof •, 
—As  demonstration  is  the  showing  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  two  ideas  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  proofs, 
which  have  a  constant,  immutable,  and  visible  connexion  one 
with  another ;  so  probability  is  nothing  but  the  appearance  of 
such  an  agreement  or  disagreement  by  the  intervention  of  proofs, 
whose  connexion  is  not  constant  and  immutable,  or  at  least  is 
not  perceived  to  be  so ;  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  most  part  to 
be  so,  and  is  enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge  the  proposition 
to  be  true  or  false,  rather  than  the  contrary.  For  bxample :  In 
the  demonstration  of  it,  a  man  perceives  the  certain  immutable 
connexion  there  is  of  equality  oetween  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle,  and  those  intermediate  ones  which  are  made  use  of  to 
show  their  eouality  to  two  right  ones ;  and  so,  by  an  intuitive 
knowledge  oi  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate 
ideas  in  each  step  of  the  progress,  the  whole  series  is  continued 
with  an  evidence  which  clearly  shows  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  those  three  angles  in  equality  to  two  right  ones ;  and 
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thas  he  has  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  so.  Bat  another  maix 
who  never  took  the  pains  to  observe  the  demonstration,  hearing 
a  mathematician,  a  man  of  credit  affirm  *'  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,**  assents  to  it,  i  d.,  receives 
it  for  true.  In  which  case  the  foundation  of  his  assent  is  the 
probability  of  the  thing,  the  proof  being  such  as  for  the  most 
part  carries  truth  with  it:  the  man  on  whose  testimony  he 
receives  it  not  being  wont  to  affirm  any  thing  contrary  to  or 
besides  his  knowledge,  especially  in  matters  of  this  kind.  So 
that  that  which  causes  his  assent  to  this  proposition^  that  **  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  ri^rht  ones,"  thai 
which  makes  him  take  these  ideas  to  agree  without  knowing 
them  to  do  so,  is  the  wonted  veracity  of  the  speaker  in  other 
cases,  or  his  supposed  veracity  in  this. 

2.  It  is  to  supply  the  want  of  knowledae.-^Our  knowledge,  as 
has  been  shown,  beiujor  very  narrow,  and  we  not  happy  enough 
to  find  certain  truth  m  every  thing  which  we  have  occasion  to 
consider,  most  of  the  propositions  we  think,  reason,  discourse, 
nay,  act  upon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  have  undoubted  knowledge 
of  their  truth ;  yet  some  of  them  border  so  near  upon  certainty, 
that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all  about  them,  but<assent  to  them  as 
firmly,  and  act  according  to  that  assent  as  resolutely,  as  if  they 
were  infallibly  demonstrated,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  them 
was  perfect  and  certain.  But,  these  being  degrees  herein,  from 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  certainty  and  demonstration,  quite 
down  to  improbability  and  unlikeliness,  even  to  the  confines  of 
impossibility ;  and  also  degrees  of  assent  from  full  assurance  and 
confidence,  quite  down  to  conjecture,  doubt,  and  distrust ;  I  shall 
come  now,  (having,  as  I  think,  found  out  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge  and  certainty,)  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  several 
degrees  and  grounds  of  probability,  and  assent  or  faith. 

3.  Beinff  that  which  makes  tu  presume  things  to  he  true  before  ice 
know  them  to  be  so, — Probability  is  likeliness  tobe  true ;  the  very 
notation  of  the  word  signifyine  such  a  proposition  for  which  there 
be  arguments  or  proofs  to  make  it  pass,  or  be  received,  for  true. 
The  entertainment  the  mind  gives  this  sort  of  propositions  is 
called  *' belief,'* '' assent,**  or  "opinion,**  which  is  the  admitting 
or  receiving  any  proposition  for  true,  upon  arguments  or  proofs 
that  are  found  to  persuade  us  to  receive  it  as  true,  without  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  it  is  so.  And  herein  lies  the  difference 
between  probability  and  certainty,  faith  and  knowled^,  that  in 
all  the  parts  of  knowledge  there  is  intuition ;  each  immediate 
idea,  each  step  has  its  visible  and  certain  connexion :  in  belief  not 
so.  That  which  makes  me  believe,  is  something  extraneous  to 
the  thing  I  believe ;  something  not  evidently  join^  on  both  sides 
to,  and  so  not  manifestly  showing  the  agreement  or  disagreement^ 
of  those  ideas  that  are  under  consideration. 

4.  The  grounds  of  probability  are  t%oo ;  coi^ormity  with  oxur  own 
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experience,  or  the  tettimony  of  other*s  experience, — ^Probability, 
then,  being  to  supply  the  defect  of  onr  knowledge,  and  to  gnide 
U8  where  that  tails,  is  always  oonyersant  about  propositions 
whereof  we  have  no  certainty,  but  only  some  inducements  to 
receive  them  for  true.  The  grounds  of  it  are,  in  short,  these  two 
following : — 

First,  The  conformity  of  any  thing  with  onr  own  knowledge, 
observation  and  experience. 

SecondljTi  The  testimony  of  others,  vouching  their  observation 
and  experience.  In  the  testimony  of  others,  is  to  be  considered^ 
(1.)  The  number.  (2.)  The  integrity.  (3.)  The  skill  of  the  wit- 
nesses. (4.)  The  design  of  the  author,  where  it  is  a  testimony  ^ut 
of  a  book  cited.  (5.)  The  consistency  of  the  parts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  relation.    (6.)  Contrary  testimonies. 

5.  In  this,  all  the  affreemenU,vTo  and  con,  otight  to  be  examined 
before  we  come  to  ajudamevU, — Probability  wanting  that  intuitive 
evidence  which  inmllibly  determines  the  understanding,  and  pro* 
duces  certain  knowledge,  the  mind,  if  it  would  proceed  rationally 
ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds  of  probability,  and  see  Ylom 
they  make  more  or  less  for  or  against  any  proposition,  before  it 
assents  to  or  dissents  from  it ;  and  upon  a  due  balancing  the 
whole,  reject  or  receive  it  with  a  more  or  less  firm  assent  pro- 
portionably  to  tbe  preponderancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  pro- 
bability on  one  side  or  the  other.    For  example  :^ 

If  I  myself  see  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  past  probability, 
it  is  knowledge.  But  if  another  tells  me  he  saw  a  man  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  midst  of  a  sharp  winter,  walk  upon  water  hardened 
with  cold ;  this  has  so  great  conformity  with  what  is  usually 
observed  to  happen,  that  I  am  disposed,  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself  to  assent  to  it^  unless  some  manifest  suspicion 
attend  the  relation  of  that  matter-of-fact.  But  if  the  same 
thing  be  told  to  one  bom  between  the  tropics,  who  never  saw 
nor  beard  of  any  such  thing  before,  there  the  whole  probability 
relies  on  testimony :  and  as  the  relators  are  more  in  number, 
and  of  more  creait,  and  have  no  interest  to  sneak  contrary 
to  the  truth ;  so  that  inatteiH>f-£9tct  is  like  to  fina  more  or  less 
belief;  though  to  a  man  whose  experience  has  been  always 
quite  contrary,  and  has  never  heard  of  any  thing  like  it,  the  most 
untainted  credit  of  a  witness  will  scarce  be  able  to  find  belief: 
as  it  happened  to  a  Dutch  ambassador,  who,  entertaining  the 
king  of  Siam  with  the  particularities  of  Holland,  which  he  was 
inquisitive  after,  amongst  other  things,  told  him,  ''that  the 
water  in  his  country  would  sometimes  in  cold  weather  be  so 
hard  that  men  walked  upon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an 
elephant  if  he  were  there.*'  To  which  the  kins  replied, 
'^  Hitherto  I  have  believed  the  strange  things  you  nave  told 
me,  because  I  look  upon  you  as  a  sober,  fair  man ;  but  now  Z 
am  sure  you  lie." 
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6.  They  being  capable  of  great  inmety.^U'pon  these  erounila 
depends  the  probability  of  aaj  propositioa :  and  as  uie  oon- 
formitj  of  our  knowledge,  as  the  certainty  of  obeervations,  aa 
the  freqnency  and  oonstancy  of  experienoe,  and  the  number 
and  credibilily  of  testimonies  do  more  or  less  agree  or  disagree 
with  it»  80  is  any  proposition  in  itself  more  or  less  probable. 
There  is  another,  I  confess,  which,  though  by  itself  it  be  no  trae 
ground  of  probability,  yet  is  often  made  nse  of  for  one,  by  which 
men  most  commonly  regnlate  their  assent,  and  upon  which  they 
pin  their  faith  more  thiui  any  thing  else— and  that  is  the  opinion 
of  others ;  though  there  cannot  l^  a  more  dangerous  thing  to 
rely  on,  nor  more  likely  to  mislead  one,  since  there  is  much  more 
falsehood  and  error  among  men  than  truth  and  knowledge. 
And  if  the  opinions  and  persuasions  of  others,  whom  we  know 
and  think  well  of,  be  a  ground  of  assent,  men  have  reason  to  be 
Heathens  in  Japan,  liuiometans  in  Turkey,  Papists  in  Spain, 
Protestants  in  England,  and  Lutherans  in  Sweden.  But  of  thia 
wrong  ground  of  assent  I  Bhall  hare  occasion  to  speak  more  at 
large  in  another  place. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

OP  THB  DEGREES  OF  ASSBKT. 

1.  Ottr  aeeerU  ought  to  be  regtdated  by  tke  arounde  of  probch- 
hUity* — The  grounds  of  probability  we  have  laid  down  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  as  they  are  the  foundations  on  which  our  assent  ia 
built,  so  are  tiiey  also  the  measure  whereby  its  several  degrees 
are  or  ought  to  be  regulated :  only  we  are  to  take  notice,  that 
whatever  grounds  of  probability  there  may  be,  they  yet  operate 
no  further  on  the  mind,  which  searches  sfter  truth  and  endea- 
vours to  judge  right,  than  they  appear  at  least  in  the  first  judg- 
ment or  search  that  the  mind  makes.  I  confess,  in  the  opinions 
men  have  and  firmly  stick  to  in  the  world,  their  assent  ia  not 
always  from  an  actual  view  of  the  reaaons  that  at  first  prevailed 
with  them  ;  it  being  in  many  cases  almost  impossible,  and  in  most 
very  hard,  even  for  those  who  have  very  admirable  memories,  te 
retain  all  the  proo&  which  upon  a  due  examination  made  them 
embrace  that  side  of  the  question.  It  suffices  that  they  have 
once  with  care  and  fairness  sifted  the  matter  as  far  as  they  could ; 
and  that  they  have  searched  into  all  the  particulars  that  they 
could  imagine  to  give  any  light  to  the  question,  and  with  the 
best  of  their  skill  cast  up  the  account  upon  the  whole  evidence : 
and  thus,  having  once  found  on  which  side  the  probability 
appeared  to  them  after  as  full  and  exact  an  inquiry  as  they  can 
make,  they  lay  up  the  conclusion  in  their  memories  as  a  truth 
they  have  discovered ;  and  for  the  future  they  remain  satisfied 
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With  the  testimony  of  their  memories,  that  this  is  the  opinion 
that,  by  the  proo&  they  have  onoe  seen  of  it,  deserres  such  a 
degree  of  their  assent  as  they  afford  it. 

1.  Thete  cannot  oLvniya  he  <utuaUy  in  view,  and  then  Vfe  must 
eontent  ourselves  unth  the  remembrance  that  toe  once  saw  ground 
for  such  a  dearee  of  assent. — ^This  is  all  that  the  greatest  part  of 
men  are  eapable  of  doing  in  regulating  their  opinions  and  judg- 
ments, unless  a  man  will  exact  of  them  either  to  retain  distinctly 
in  their  memories  all  the  proofs  concerning  any  probable  truth, 
and  that  too  in  the  same  order  and  regular  deduction  of  conse- 
quenees  in  which  they  have  formerly  placed  or  seen  them ;  which 
sometimes  is  enough  to  fill  a  large  yolume  upon  one  single  ques- 
tion :  or  else  they  must  require  a  man,  for  every  opinion  that  he 
embraces,  eveiy  day  to  examine  the  proofs :  both  which  are  im- 
possible. It  is  unavoidable  therefore  that  the  memory  be  relied 
on  in  the  ease,  and  that  men  be  persuaded  of  several  opinions 
whereof  the  proofs  are  not  actually  in  their  thoughts ;  nay,  which 
perhaps  they  are  not  able  actuaUy  to  reealL  Without  this  the 
greatest  part  of  men  must  be  either  very  sceptics,  or  change 
eveiy  moment,  and  yield  themselves  up  to  whoever,  having 
lately  studied  the  question,  offers  them  arguments ;  which,  for 
want  of  memory,  they  are  not  able  presently  to  answer. 

8.  The  ill  consemtence  ofthts,ifour/ormerfuclffment  were  not  righdy 
made, — Icannotbutownthat  men*s  sticking  to  their  past  judgment, 
and  adhering  firmly  to  conclusions  formerly  made,  is  often  the  cause 
of  great  obstinacy  in  error  and  mistake.  But  the  fault  is  not,  that 
they  rely  on  their  memories  for  what  they  have  before  well-judged, 
but  because  they  judged  before  they  had  well  examined.  May  \ 
we  not  find  a  great  number  (not  to  say,  the  greatest  part)  of  men 
that  think  they  have  formed  right  judgments  of  several  matters,  j 
and  that  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they  never  thought 
otherwise  ?  who  imagine  themselves  to  have  judged  right,  only 
because  they  never  questioned,  never  examined,  their  own 
opinions  t  which  is  indeed  to  think  they  judged  right,  because 
they  never  judged  at  all :  and  yet  these,  of  all  men,  hold  their 
opinions  with  &e  greatest  stiffbess ;  those  being  generally  the 
most  fierce  and  firm  in  their  tenets  who  have  least  examined 
them.  What  we  once  know,  we  are  certain  is  so  ;  and  we  may 
be  secure  that  there  are  no  latent  proofs '  undiscovered  which 
may  overturn  our  knowledge,  or  bring  it  in  doubt.  But  in 
matters  of  probability,  it  is  not  in  every  case  we  can  be  sure  that 
we  have  all  the  particulars  before  us  that  any  way  concern  the 
question ;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind  and  yet  unseen 
which  may  oast  the  probability  on  the  other  side,  and  outweigh 
all  that  at  present  seems  to  preponderate  with  us.  Who  almost 
is  there  that  hath  the  leisure,  patience,  and  means  to  collect 
together  all  the  proofs  concerning  most  of  the  opinions  he  has, 
■o  as  safely  to  condude  that  he  hath  a  dear  and  full  view,  and 
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that  there  \b  no  more  to  be  alleged  for  his  better  informationt 
And  yet  we  are  forced  to  determine  ourselves  on  the  one  side  or 
other.  The  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  the  management  of  ou. 
great  concerns,  will  not  bear  delay ;  for  those  depend,  for  the 
most  pai-t,  on  the  determination  of  our  judgment  in  points 
wherem  we  are  not  capable  of  certain  and  demonstrative  know- 
ledge, and  wherein  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  embrace  the  one  side 
or  the  other. 

4.  TKe  right  tueofiiU  mutual  charity  amdforbeairanoe. — Since 
therefore  it  is  unavoidable  to  the  greatest  nart  of  men,  if  not  all, 
to  have  several  opinions,  without  certain  anol  indubitable  proo&  of 
their  truths  ylind  it  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance, 
lightness,  or  folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their  former 
tenets  presently  upon  the  offer  of  an  argument  which  they  cannot 
immediately  answer  and  show  the  insufficiency  of  ^it  would, 
methinks,  become  all  men  to  maintain  peace  and  the  common 
offices  of  humanity  and  friendship  in  the  diversity  of  opinions, 
since  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  any  one  should  readily 
and  obsequiously  quit  his  own  opiniom^and  embrace  our^rwith  a 
blind  resignation  to  an  authority  which  the  understanding  of 
man  acknowledges  not  For,  however  it  may  often  mistake,  it 
can  own  no  other  guide  but  reason,  nor  blindly  submit  to  the 
will  and  dictates  of  another.  If  he  you  would  bring  over  to  your 
sentiments  be  one  that  examines  before  he  assents,  you  must 
give  him  leave  at  his  leisure  to  go  over  the  account  again,  and, 
recalling  what  is  out  of  his  mind,  examine  the  particulars,  to 
see  on  which  side  the  advantage  lies ;  and,  if  he  will  not  think 
our  arguments  of  weight  enough  to  ensage  him  anew  in  so  much 
pains,  it  is  but  what  we  do  often  ourselves  in  the  like  case ;  and 
we  should  take  it  amiss  if  others  should  prescribe  to  us  what  points 
we  should  study :  and  if  he  be  one  who  takes  his  opinions  upon 
trust,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he  should  renounce  those  tenets 
which  time  and  custom  have  so  settled  in  his  mind  that  he  thinks 
them  self-evident,  and  of  an  unquestionable  certainty ;  or  which 
he  takes  to  be  impressions  he  has  received  from  God  himself,  or 
from  men  sent  by  him  ?  How  can  we  expect,  I  sayjthat  opinions 
thus  settled  should  be  given  up  to  the  arguments  or  authority  of 
a  stranger  or  adversary  ?  especially  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of 
interest  or  design,  as  there  never  fails  to  be  where  men  find 
themselves  ill-treated.  We  should  do  well  to  commiserate  our 
mutual  ignorance,  and  endeavour  to  remove  it  in  all  the  gentle 
and  fair  ways  of  information,  and  not  instantly  treat  others  ill  as 
obstinate  and  perverse  because  they  will  not  renounce  their  own 
and  receive  our  opinions,  or  at  least  those  we  would  force  upon 
them,  when  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  are  no  less  obsti- 
nate in  not  embracing  some  of  theirs.  For  where  is  the  man 
that  has  uncontestable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds, 
or  of  the  falsehood  of  all  he  condemns ;  or  can  ray,  that  he  haa 
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examined  to  the  bottom  all  his  own  or  other  men's  opinions  t  .  ' 
The  necessity  of  believing  without  knowledge,  n&y,  often  n)K>n 
▼erj  alight  grounds,  in  this  fleeting  state  of  action  and  blindnew 
we  are  in,  should  make  us  more  busy  and  careful  to  inform  our- 
selves than  constrain  others.  At  least  those  who  have  not 
thoroughly  examined  to  the  bottom  all  their  own  tenets,  must 
confess  they  are  unfit  to  prescribe  to  others,  and  are  unreasonable 
in  imposiug  that  as  truth  on  other  men's  belief  which  they  them- 
selves  have  not  searched  into,  nor  weighed  the  arguments  of  pro- 
bability on  which  they  should  receive  or  reject  it.  Those  who 
have  fairly  and  truly  examined,  and  are  thereby  got  past  doubt 
in  all  the  doctrines  they  profess  and  govern  themselves  by,  would 
have  a  juster  pretence  to  require  others  to  follow  them :  but 
these  are  so  few  in  number,  and  find  so  little  reason  to  bo 
magisterial  in  their  opinions,  that  nothing  insolent  and  imperious 
is  to  be  expected  from  them ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that 
if  men  were  better  instructed  themselves,  they  would  be  less  im- 
posing on  others. 

5.  FrpbcUnlity  u  either  of  matter-of-fact  or  epecidatian. — But,  to 
return  to  the  grounds  of  assent^  and  the  several  degrees  of  it : 
we  are  to  take  notice  that  the  propositions  we  receive  upon  induce- 
ments of  probability  are  of  two  sorts ;  either  concerning  some 
particular  existence,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  "  matter-of-fact," 
which,  falling  under  observation,  is  capable  of  human  testimony ; 
or  else  concerning  things  which,  being  beyond  the  discovery  of 
our  senses,  are  not  capable  of  any  such  testimony. 

6.  The  eoncurrent  experience  of  all  other  men  with  ours,  producee 
oistiranoe  approaching  to  Imowleage. — Concerning  the  first  of  these, 
viz.,  particular  matter-of-fact : — 

Firat,  Where  any  particular  thing,  consonant  to  the  constant 
observation  of  ourselves  and  others  in  the  like  case,  comes  attested 
by  the  concurrent  reports  of  all  that  mention  it,  we  receive  it  as 
easily  and  build  as  firmly  upon  it  as  if  it  were  certain  knowledge ; 
and  we  reason  and  act  thereupon  with  as  little  doubt  as  if  it  were 
perfect  demonstration.  Thus,  if  all  Englishmen,  who  have  occi^ 
sion  to  mention  it,  should  affirm,  that  ^*  it  froze  in  England  the 
last  winter,"  or  that  ''  there  were  swallows  seen  there  in  the 
summer,"  I  think  a  man  could  almost  as  little  doubt  of  it  as  th:it 
*'  seven  and  four  are  eleven."  The  first,  therefore,  and  highesi 
degree  of  probability  is,  when  the  general  consent  of  all  men  in 
all  agts,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known,  concurs  with  a  man's  const-ant 
and  never-fiiiling  experience  in  like  cases,  to  confirm  the  truth  o 
any  particular  mattepK>f-fiict  attested  by  fair  witnesses ;  such  are 
all  the  stated  constitutions  and  properties  of  bodies,  and  the 
regular  proceedings  of  causes  and  effects  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  This  we  call  '*  an  argument  from  the  nature  of  things 
themselves : "  for  what  our  own  and  other  men's  constant  obser- 
vation has  found  always  to  be  aft^r  the  same  manner,  that  wo 
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with  reason  conclude  to  be  the  effects  of  steady  and  regular 
causes,  though  they  come  not  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge. 
Thus,  that  '^fire  warmed  a  man,  made  lead  fluid,  and  changed 
the  colour  and  consistency  in  wood  or  charcoal ;  **  that  **  iron 
sunk  in  water,  and  swam  in  quicksilver : "  these,  and  the  like 
}»ropositions  about  particular  facts,  being  agreeable  to  our 
constant  experience  as  often  as  we  have  to  do  with  these  matters/ 
and  being  generally  spoke  of  (when  mentioned  by  others)  aa 
things  found  constantly  to  be  so,  and  therefore  not  so  much  aa 
controverted  by  any  body,  we  are  put  past  doubt  that  a  relation 
affirming  any  such  thing  to  have  been,  or  any  predication  that  it 
will  happen  again  in  the  same  manner,  is  very  true.  These  pro- 
babilities rise  so  near  to  certainty  that  they  govern  our  thoogfata 
as  absolutely,  and  influence  all  our  actions  as  fully,  as  the  most 
evident  demonstration  ;  and,  in  what  concerns  us,  we  make  little 
or  no  difference  between  them  and  certain  knowledge.  Our 
belief  thus  grounded  rises  to  assurance. 

7.  UhqtieationaUe  testimony  and  experience  for  the  most  pari 
produce  oem/EcKsnc&^-Secondly,  The  next  degree  of  probability  ia, 
when  I  find  by  my  own  experience,  and  the  agreement  of  all 
others  that  mention  it,  a  thing  to  be  for  the  most  part  so ;  and 
that  the  particular  instance  of  it  is  attested  by  many  and 
undoubted  witnesses ;  v.  ^.,  history  ffiving  us  such  an  account  of 
men  in  all  ages,  ana  my  own  experience,  as  far  as  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe,  confirming  it,  that  most  men  prefer  their 
private  advantage  to  the  public ;  if  all  historians  that  write  of 
Tiberius  say,  that  Tiberius  did  so,  it  is  extremely  probable.  And 
in  this  case,  our  assent  has  a  sufficient  foundation  to  raise  itself 
to  a  degree  which  we  may  call  ^  confidence.** 

8.  Fair  testimony,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  indifferentyproduoe 
also  confident  belie/. — Thirdly,  In  things  that  happen  indirorently, 
as  ''  that  a  bird  should  fly  this  or  that  way,*  '*  that  it  should 
thunder  on  a  man's  right  or  left  hand,"  &c.,  when  any  particular 
matter-of-fiict  is  vouched  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  unsus- 
pected witnesses,  there  our  assent  is  also  unavoidable.  Thus, 
''  that  there  is  such  a  city  in  Italy  as  Bome ;  that  about  1700 
years  ago  there  lived  in  it  a  man  <»iied  Julius  Cessar ;  that  he 
was  a  general,  and  that  he  won  a  battie  against  another  called 
Pompey :  this,  though  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  be  nothing 
for  nor  against  it,  yet  being  related  by  historians  of  credit,  and 
contradicted  by  no  one  writer,  a  man  cannot  avoid  believing  it, 
and  can  as  little  doubt  of  it  as  he  does  of  the  being  and  actions 
of  his  own  acquaintance,  whereof  he  himself  is  a  witness. 

9.  Experience  arid  tesUmoniescUuhing,  infinitely  var^ 

of  probability, — ^Thus  far  the  matter  goes  easy  enough.  Proba 
bility  upon  such  grounds  carries  so  much  evidence  with  it, 
that  it  naturally  determines  the  judgment,  and  leaves  us  as  littie 
liberty  to  believe  or  disbelievei  as  a  demonstration  does  whether 
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we  will  know  or  be  ignorant.  The  difficulty  is,  when  testi- 
monies contradict  common  experience,  and  the  reports  of  history 
and  witnesses  clash  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  witL 
one  another ;  there  it  is  where  diligence,  attention,  and  exact- 
ness is  required  to  form  a  right  judgment,  and  to  proportion  the 
assent  to  the  different  evidence  and  probability  of  the  thing, 
which  rises  and  falls  according  as  those  two  foundations  of  cre- 
dibility, viz.,  common  observation  in  like  cases,  and  particular 
testimonies  in  that  particular  instance,  favour  or  contradict  it. 
These  are  liable  to  so  great  variety  of  contrary  observations, 
circumstances,  reports,  different  qualifications,  tempers,  designs, 
oversights,  &c.,  of  the  reporters,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce 
to  precise  rules  the  various  degrees  wherein  men  give  their 
assent  This  only  may  be  said  in  genera],  that  as  the  arguments 
and  proo&,  pro  and  con,  upon  due  examination,  nicely  weighing 
every  particular  circumstance,  shall  to  any  one  appear  upon  the 
whole  matter,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  preponderate  on 
either  side  ;  so  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind  such  dif- 
ferent entertainment  as  we  call ''  belief  conjecture,  guess,  doubt, 
wavering,  distrust,  disbelief,**  &c 

10.  TradUional  testimomes,  the  farther  removed,  the  lees  their 
proof, — ^This  is  what  concerns  assent  in  matters  wherein  tes- 
timony is  made  use  of;  concerning  which,  I  think  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  take  notice  of  a  rule  ob^rved  in  the  law  of  England, 
which  ia,  "  that  though  the  attested  copy  of  a  record  be  food 
proof,  yet  the  copy  of  a  copy,  never  so  well  attested,  and  by 
never  so  credible  witnesses,  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  proof  in 
judicature.*'  This  is  so  generally  approved  as  reasonable,  and 
suited  to  the  wisdom  and  caution  to  be  used  in  our  inquiry  after 
material  truths,  that  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  that  blamed 
it  This  practice,  if  it  be  allowable  in  the  decisions  of  right  and 
wrong,  carries  this  observation  along  with  it,  viz.,  ''that  any 
testimony,  the  farther  off  it  is  from  the  original  truth,  the  less 
force  and  proof  it  has.**  The  being  and  existence  of  the  thing 
itself,  is  what  I  call  'Hhe  original  truth.**  A  credible  man 
vouching  his  knowledge  of  it,  is  a  ffood  proof :  but  if  another 
equally  credible  do  witness  it  from  his  report,  the  testimony  is 
weaker ;  and  a  third  that  attests  the  hearsay  of  an  hearsay,  is 
yet  less  considerable.  So  that,  in  traditional  truths,  each  remove 
weakens  the  force  of  the  proof;  and  the  more  hands  the  tradition 
has  successively  passed  through,  the  less  strength  and  evidence 
does  it  receive  from  them.  This  I  thought  necessary  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  because  I  find  amongst  some  men  the  ouite  contrary 
commonly  practised,  who  look  on  opinions  to  gain  force  by  grow- 
ing older;  and  what  a  thousand  years  since  would  not,  to  a 
rational  man,  contemporary  with  the  fijrst  voucher,  have  appeared 
at  all  probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain  beyond  all  question,  only 
because  several  have  since  from  him  said  it  one  after  anotiiur« 
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Upon  this  ground,  propositions,  evidently  false  or  donbtfol 
enough  in  their  first  beginning,  come  by  an  inverted  rule  of  pro- 
bability to  pass  for  authentic  truths ;  and  those  which  found  or 
deserved  little  credit  from  the  mouths  of  their  first  authors,  are 
thought  to  grow  venerable  by  age,  and  are  urged  as  undeniable. 

11.  Fet  history  is  of  great  use. — I  would  not  be  thought  here  to 
lessen  the  credit  and  use  of  history  :  it  is  all  the  light  we  have  in 
many  cases ;  and  we  receive  from  it  a  great  part  of  the  useful 
truths  we  have  with  a  convincing  evidence.  I  think  nothing 
more  valuable  than  the  records  of  antiquity :  I  wish  we  bad 
more  of  them,  and  more  uncorrupted«  But  this  truth  itself  forces 
me  to  say,  that  no  probability  can  arise  higher  than  its  first 
original  What  has  no  other  evidence  than  the  single  testimonj 
of  one  only  witness,  must  stand  or  &11  by  his  only  testimonv, 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indifiereut ;  and  though  cited  afterwaroa 
by  hundreds  of  others,  one  after  another,  is  so  far  firom  receiving 
any  strength  thereby  that  it  is  only  the  weaker.  Passion,  interest , 
iiindvertency,  mistake  of  his  meaning,  and  a  thousand  odd  reasona 
or  capricious  men*s  minds  are  acti^  by  (impossible  to  be  dis- 
covered), may  make  one  man  quote  another  man's  words  or 
meaning  wrong.  He  that  has  but  ever  so  little  examined  tho 
citations  of  writers,  cannot  doubt  how  little  credit  the  quotations 
deserve  where  the  originals  are  wanting ;  and  consequently  how 
much  less  quotations  of  quotations  can  be  relied  on.  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  what  in  one  age  was  affirmed  upon  slight  grouuda,  can 
never  after  come  to  be  more  valid  in  future  ages  by  bemg  often  r^ 
peated.  But  the  farther  still  it  Lb  from  the  original,  the  less  valid 
it  is ;  and  has  always  less  force  in  the  mouth  or  writing  of  him  that 
last  made  use  of  it,  than  in  his  from  whom  he  received  it. 

12.  In  things  which  sense  cannot  discover,  analogy  is  the  great 
rule  of  pnihalnlity, — ^The  probabilities  we  have  hitherto  mentioned 
are  only  such  as  concern  matter-of-fact,  and  such  things  as  are 
capable  of  observation  and  testimony.  There  remains  that  other 
sort  concerning  which  men  entertain  opinions  with  rariety  of 
assent,  though  the  things  be  such  that,  falling  not  under  the  reach 
of  our  senses,  they  are  not  capable  of  testimony.  Such  are,  (1.) 
The  existence,  nature,  and  operations  of  finite  immaterial  beings 
without  us,  as  spirits,  angels,  devils,  &c.,  or  the  existence  of  mate- 
rial beings,  which,  either  from  their  smallness  in  themselves  or 
remoteness  from  us,  our  senses  cannot  take  notice  of:  as  whether 
there  be  any  plants,  animals,  and  intelligent  inhabitants  in  the 
planets  and  other  mansions  of  the  vast  universe.  (2.)  Concerning 
th(i  manner  of  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  works  of  nature ; 
wherein,  though  we  see  the  sensible  effects,  yet  their  causes  are 
unknown,  and  we  perceive  not  the  ways  and  manner  how  they  are 
])ro(luced.  We  see  animals  are  generated,  nourished  and  move ; 
the  loadstone  draws  iron  ;  and  the  parts  of  a  candle  successively 
xneUing,  turn  into  fliime,  and  give  us  both  light  and  heat.    These 
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and  the  like  effects  we  see  and  know ;  but  tbe  causes  that  operate, 
and  the  manner  they  are  produced  in,  we  can  only  guess  and 
probably  conjecture.  For,  these  and  the  like  coming  not  within 
the  scrutiny  of  human  senses,  cannot  be  examined  oy  them,  or 
be  attested  by  any  body,  and  therefore  can  api^ear  more  or  less 
probable  only  as  they  more  or  less  agree  to  truths  that  are 
established  in  our  minds,  and  as  they  hold  proportion  to  other 
parts  of  our  knowledge  and  observation.  Analogy  in  these 
matters  is  the  only  help  we  have,  and  it  is  from  that  alone  we 
draw  all  our  grounds  of  probability.  Thus,  observing  that  the 
bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  one  upon  another  produces 
heat,  and  very  often  fire  itself,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  what 
we  call  " heat**  and  "  fire"  consists  in  a  violent  agitation  of  the 
imperceptible  minute  parts  of  the  burning  matter.  Observing 
likewise  that  the  different  refractions  of  pellucid  bodies  produce 
in  our  eyes  the  different  appearances  of  several  colours :  and 
also  that  the  different  ranging  and  laving  the  superficial  parts 
of  several  bodies,  as  of  velvet,  watered  silk,  &;c.,  does  the  like  ; 
we  think  it  probable  that  the  colour  and  shining  of  bodies  is  in 
them  nothing  but  the  different  arrangement  and  refraction  of 
their  minute  and  insensible  parts.  Thus  finding  in  all  parts  of 
the  creation,  that  fall  under  human  observation,  that  there  is  a 

fradual  connexion  of  one  with  another,  without  any  great  or 
iscemible  gaps  between,  in  all  that  great  variety  of  things  we 
see  in  the  world,  which  are  so  closely  linked  together  that,  in 
the  several  ranks  of  beings,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  bounds 
betwixt  them,  we  have  reason  to  be  persuaded  that  by  such 

fentle  steps  things  ascend  upwards  in  degrees  of  perfection, 
t  is  a  hard  matter  to  say  where  sensible  and  rational  begin, 
and  where  insensible  and  irrational  end  :  and  who  is  there  quick- 
sighted  enough  to  determine  precisely  which  is  the  lowest 
species  of  living  things,  and  which  the  first  of  those  which  have 
no  life  ?  Things,  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  lessen  and  augment ;  s 
the  quantity  does  in  a  regular  cone,  where,  though  there  be  n 
manifest  odds  betwixt  the  bigness  of  the  diameter  at  a  remote 
distance,  yet  the  difference  between  the  upper  and  the  under, 
where  they  touch  one  another,  is  hardly  discernible.  The  differ- 
ence is  exceeding  great  between  some  men  and  some  animals;  but 
if  we  will  compare  the  understanding  and  abilities  of  some  men 
and  some  brutes,  we  shall  find  so  little  difference  that  it  will  be 
hard  to  say,  that  that  of  the  man  is  either  clearer  or  larger. 
Observing,  I  say,  such  gradual  and  gentle  descents  downwards 
in  those  parts  of  the  creation  that  are  beneath  men,  the  rule  of 
analogy  may  make  it  probable  that  it  is  so  also  in  things  above 
ns  and  our  observation ;  and  that  there  are  several  ranks  of 
intelligent  beings,  excelling  us  in  several  degrees  of  perfection, 
ascending  upwaras  towards  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Creator, 
by  gentle  steps  and  differences,  that  are  every  one  at  no  great 
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distance  from  the  next  to  it.  This  sort  of  probability,  which  m 
the  best  conduct  of  rational  experiments  and  the  rise  of  hypo- 
thesis, has  also  its  use  and  influence ;  and  a  wary  reasoning  from 
analogy  leads  us  often  into  the  discovery  of  truths  and  useful 
productions,  which  would  otherwise  lie  concealed. 

13.  One  ecue  when  eontrwry  experience  leeeens  not  the  testimony. 
•—Though  the  common  experience  and  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  have  lustly  a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men  to 
make  them  give  or  refuse  credit  to  any  thing  proposed  to  their 
belief;  yet  there  is  one  case  wherein  the  strangeness  of  the  fact 
lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  fair  testimony  given  of  it.  For,  where 
such  supernatural  events  are  suitable  to  ends  aimed  at  by  Him. 
who  has  the  power  to  change  the  course  of  nature,  there,  under 
such  circumstances,  thev  may  be  the  fitter  to  procure  belief^  by 
how  much  the  more  they  are  beyond  or  contrary  to  ordinary 
observation.  This  is  the  proper  case  of  miracles ;  which,  weu 
attested,  do  not  only  find  creait  themselves,  but  give  it  also  to 
other  truths  which  need  such  confirmation. 

14.  The  bare  teetimonv  of  revelation  ie  the  hiffhest  certainty. — 
Besides  those  we  have  hitnerto  mentioned,  there  is  one  sort  of 
propositions  that  challenge  the  highest  degree  of  our  assent, 
upon  bare  testimony,  whether  the  thing  proposed  agree  or  di»- 
agree  with  common  experience  and  the  oroinary  course  of  thincs 
or  no.  The  reason  whereof  is,  because  the  testimony  is  of  sum 
an  one  as  cannot  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  and  that  is  of  Gkxl 
himself.  This  carries  with  it  assurance  beyond  doubt,  evidence 
beyond  exception.  This  is  called  by  a  peculiar  name  "  revela- 
tion,** and  our  assent  to  it,  ''  faith  ;'*  which  as  absolutely  deter- 
mines our  nunds  and  as  perfectly  excludes  all  wavering,  as  our 
knowledge  itself:  and  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own  being  as  we 
can  wheuier  any  revelation  from  Qod  be  true.  So  that  uiith  is 
a  settled  and  sure  principle  of  assent  and  assurance,  and  leaves 
no  manner  of  room  for  'doabt  or  hesitation.  Only  we  must  be 
sure  that  it  be  a  divine  revelation,  and  that  we  understand  it 
right :  else  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  all  the  extravagancy  of 
enthusiasm,  and  all  the  error  of  wrong  principles,  if  we  liave 
faith  and  assurance  in  what  is  not  divine  revelation.  And  there- 
fore, in  those  cases,  our  assent  can  be  rationally  no  higher  than 
the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation,  and  that  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expressions  it  is  delivered  in.  If  the  evidence  of  its 
being  a  revelation,  or  that  this  is  its  true  sense,  be  only  on  pro- 
bable proofs,  our  assent  can  reach  no  higher  than  an  assurance 
or  diffidence,  arising  from  the  more  or  less  apparent  probability 
of  the  proofs.  But  of  faith  and  the  precedency  it  ought  to  have 
before  other  arguments  of  persuasion,  I  shall  speak  more  here- 
after, where  I  treat  of  it  as  it  is  ordinarily  placed,  in  contra- 
il istinotion  to  reason ;  though,  in  truth,  it  be  nothing  else  but 
an  assent  founded  on  the  highest  reason. 
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GHAPTEB  XVn. 

OF  SEASON. 


1.  Various  ngn&iccaions  of  the  word  "rwMon."— The  word 
**  reaaon,**  in  the  fSoglish  language,  has  different  Bignifications : 
lometimeB  it  is  taken  for  true  and  clear  principles ;  aometimes  for 
clear  and  fair  deductions  from  those  principles ;  and  sometimes 
for  the  cause,  and  particularly  the  final  cause.  But  the  con- 
sideration I  shall  have  of  it  here  is  in  a  signification  different 
from  all  these ;  and  that  is,  as  it  stands  for  a  Acuity  in  man ; 
that  faculty  whereby  man  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from 
beasts,  and  wherein  it  is  evident  he  much  surpasses  them. 

%  Wherein  reasoning  consists, — If  general  knowledge,  as  has 
been  shown,  consists  in  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  our  own  ideas,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  all 
things  without  us  (except  only  of  a  God,  whose  existence  every 
man  may  certainly  know  and  demonstrate  to  himself  from  his 
own  existence)  be  had  only  by  our  senses ;  what  room  then  is 
there  for  the  exercise  of  any  other  faculty  but  outward  sense  and 
inward  perception  ?  What  need  is  there  of  reason  ?  Very  much ; 
both  for  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  and  regulating  our 
assent :  for  it  hath  to  do  both  in  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  is 
necessary  and  assisting  to  all  our  other  intellectual  faculties,  and 
indeed  contains  two  of  them,  viz^  sagacity  and  illation.  By  the 
one  it  finds  but,  and  by  the  other  it  so  orders,  the  intermediate 
ideas  as  to  discover  what  connexion  there  is  in  each  link  of  the 
chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are  held  toeether ;  and  thereby,  as 
it  were,  to  draw  into  view  the  truth  sought  for,  which  is  that  we 
call  *'  illation  *'  o^  "  inference,**  and  consists  in  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  the  connexion  there  is  between  the  ideas  in  each 
step  of  the  deduction,  whereby  the  mind  comes  to  see  either  the 
certain  agreement  or  disa^eement  of  any  two  ideas,  as  in  demon- 
stration, in  which  it  arrives  at  knowledge ;  or  their  probable 
connexion,  on  which  it  gives  or  withholds  its  assent,  as  in  opinion. 
Sense  and  intuition  reach  but  a  very  little  way.  The  greatest 
part  of  our  knowledge  depends  upon  deductions  and  intermediate 
ideas :  and  in  those  cases  where  we  are  fain  to  substitute  assent 
instead  of  knowledge,  and  take  propositions  for  true  without 
being  certain  they  are  so,  we  have  need  to  find  out,  examine,  and 
compare  the  grounds  of  their  probability.  In  both  these  cases 
the  faculty  wmch  finds  out  the  means,  and  rightly  applies  them 
to  discover  certainty  in  the  one  and  probabihty  in  the  other,  is 
that  which  we  call  "reason.**  For,  as  reason  perceives  the 
necessary  and  indubitable  connexion  of  all  the  ideas  or  proofs 
one  to  another  in  each  step  of  any  demonstration  that  produces 
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knowledge,  bo  it  likewise  perceives  the  probable  oonnexion  of  all 
the  ideas  or  proofs  one  to  another,  in  every  step  of  a  discourse  to 
which  it  will  think  assent  due.  This  is  the  lowest  degree  of  that 
which  can  be  truly  called  "reason."  For,  where  the  mind  does 
not  perceive  this  probable  connexion,  where  it  does  not  discern 
whether  there  be  any  such  connexion  or  no,  there  men's  opinions 
are  not  the  product  of  judgment  or  the  consequence  of  reaAon, 
but  the  effects  of  chance  and  hazard,  of  a  mind  floating  at  all 
adventures,  without  choice  and  without  direction. 

3.  It$  four  parts. — So  that  we  may  in  reason  consider  these 
four  degrees :  The  first  and  highest  is  the  discovering  and  finding 
out  of  proofis ;  the  second,  the  regular  and  methodi(»J  disposition 
of  them,  and  laying  them  in  a  dear  and  fit  order,  to  make  their 
connexion  and  force  be  plainly  and  easily  perceived ;  the  thu*d  is 
the  perceivingtheir  connexion  ;  and  the  fourth,  a  making  a  right 
conclusion.  These  several  degrees  may  be  observed  in  any 
mathematical  demonstration :  it  being  one  thing,  to  nerceive  the 
connexion  of  each  part  as  the  demonstration  is  made  oy  another; 
another,  to  perceive  the  dependence  of  the  conclusion  on  all  the 
parts ;  a  third,  to  make  out  a  demonstration  clearly  and  neatly 
one's  self ;  and  somethin^^  different  from  all  these,  to  have  first 
found  out  those  intermediate  ideas  or  proofs  by  which  it  is  made^ 

4.  SyUoffum  not  the  areat  vMtrvmmt  of  reason. — There  is  one 
thing  more  which  I  shall  desire  to  be  considered  concerning 
reason ;  and  that  is,  whether  syllogism,  as  is  generally  thought, 
be  the  proper  instrument  of  it,  and  the  usefuUest  way  of  exercis- 
ing this  faculty.    The  causes  I  have  to  doubt  are  these  :— 

First,  Because  syllogism  serves  our  reason  but  in  one  only  of 
the  fore-mentioned  parts  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to  show  the  connexion 
of  the  proofs  in  any  one  instance  and  no  more :  but  in  this  it  is 
of  no  great  use,  since  the.  mind  can  perceive  such  connexion  where 
it  reaUy  is  as  easily,  nay  perhaps  better,  without  it. 

If  we  will  observe  the  actings  of  our  own  minds,  we  shall  find 
that  we  reason  best  and  clearest  wlien  we  only  oViserve  the  con- 
nexion of  the  proof,  without  reducing  our  thoughts  to  any  rule 
of  syllogism.  And  therefore  we  may  take  notice  that  there  are 
many  men  that  reason  exceeding  clear  and  rightly,  who  know 
not  how  to  make  a  syllogism.  He  that  will  look  into  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  America,  will  find  men  reason  there,  perhaps,  as 
acutely  as  himself,  who  yet  never  heard  of  a  syllogism,  nor  can 
reduce  any  one  argument  to  those  forms :  and  I  believe  scarce 
any  one  ever  makes  syllogisms  in  reasoning  within  himsel£ 
Indeed,  syllogism  is  made  use  of  on  occasion  to  discover  a  fallacy 
hid  in  a  rhetorical  flourish,  or  cunningly  wrapped  up  in  a  smooth 
period ;  and,  stripping  an  absurdity  of  the  cover  of  wit  and  good 
umguage,  show  it  m  its  naked  deformity.  But  the  weakness  or 
&llacy  of  such  a  loose  discourse  it  shows,  by  the  artificial  form  it 
is  put  into,  only  to  those  who  have  thoroughly  studied  mode  and 
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figare,  and  have  so  examined  the  many  ways  that  tliree  proposi- 
tions may  be  put  together,  as  to  know  which  of  them  does  cer- 
tainly conclude  right,  and  which  not,  and  upon  what  CTounds  it 
is  that  they  do  so.  All  who  have  so  far  considered  syllogism  as 
to  see  the  reason  why,  in  three  propositions  laid  together  in  one 
form,  the  conclusion  will  be  certainly  right,  but  in  another  not 
certainly  so,  I  grant  are  certain  of  the  conclusion  they  draw 
from  the  premisses  in  the  allowed  modes  and  figures.  But  they 
who  have  not  so  &r  looked  into  those  forms  are  not  sure,  by 
virtue  of  syllogism,  that  the  conclusion  certainly  follows  from 
the  premises ;  thev  only  take  it  to  be  so  by  an  implicit  faith  in 
their  teachers,  and  a  confidence  in  those  forms  of  argumentation : 
but  this  is  still  but  believins,  not  being  certain.  Now,  if  of  all 
mankind  those  who  can  make  syllogisms  are  extremely  few  in 
comparison  with  those  who  cannot,  and  if  of  those  few  who  have 
been  taught  logic  there  is  but  a  very  small  number  who  do  any 
more  than  believe  that  syllogisms  in  the  allowed  modes  and 
figures  do  conclude  right,  without  knowing  certainly  that  they 
do  so ;  if  syllogisms  must  be  taken  for  the  only  proper  instrument 
of  reason  and  means  of  knowledge ;  it  will  loUow,  that  before 
Aristotle  there  was  not  one  man  that  did  or  could  know  any 
thing  by  reason ;  and  that,  since  the  invention  of  syllogisms, 
there  is  not  one  of  ten  thousand  that  doth. 

But  God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men  to  make  them  barely 
two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to  Aristotle  to  make  them 
rational ;  t.  0.,  those  few  of  them  that  he  could  get  so  to  examine 
the  grounds  of  syllogisms  as  to  see  that  in  above  threescore  ways 
that  three  propositions  may  be  laid  together,  there  are  but  about 
fourteen  wherein  one  may  be  sure  that  the  conclusion  is  right, 
and  upon  what  eround  it  is  that  in  these  few  the  conclusion  is 
certain,  and  in  Uie  other  not.  God  has  been  more  bountiful  to 
mankind  than  so ;  he  has  given  them  a  mind  that  can  reason 
without  being  instructed  in  methods  of  syllogizing :  the  under- 
standing is  not  taught  to  reason  by  these  rules ;  it  has  a  native 
faculty  to  perceive  Sbie  coherence  or  incoherence  of  its  ideas,  anc 
can  range  them  right  without  any  such  perplexing  repetitiona 
I  say  not  this  any  way  to  lessen  Aristotle,  whom  I  look  on  aa 
one  of  the  greatest  men  amongst  the  ancients ;  whose  large  views, 
acutcDess  and  penetration  of  thought,  and  strength  of  judgment, 
few  have  equalled ;  and  who,  in  this  very  invention  of  forms  of 
argumentation,  wherein  the  conclusion  may  be  shown  to  be 
rishtly  inferred,  did  great  service  against  those  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  deny  any  thing.  And  I  readily  own  that  all  right 
reasoning  may  be  reduced  to  his  forms  of  syllogism.  But  yet  I 
think,  without  any  diminution  to  him,  I  may  truly  say,  that  they 
are  not  the  onlv  nor  the  best  way  of  reasoning,  for  the  leading  of 
those  into  truth  who  are  willing  to  find  it,  and  desire  to  make 
the  best  use  they  may  of  their  reason  for  the  attainment  of  know- 
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\e(ige.  And  he  bimMlf,  it  is  plain,  found  out  some  forms  to  be 
sonclusive  and  others  not,  not  by  the  forms  themselves,  but  by 
the  original  waj  of  knowledge,  i  «.,  by  the  yisible  agreement  of 
ideas.  Tell  a  country  gentlewoman  that  the  wind  is  south-west, 
and  the  weather  louring  and  like  to  rain,  and  she  will  eaailT 
anderstand  it  is  not  safe  for  her  to  go  alnroad  thin  clad  in  sucji 
a  day,  after  a  ferer :  she  clearly  sees  the  probable  connexion  of 
all  these,  viz.,  south-west  wind,  and  douds,  rain,  wetting,  taking 
cold,  relapse,  and  danger  of  death,  without  tying  them  together 
in  those  artificial  and  cumbersome  fetters  of  several  syllogisms 
that  clog  and  hinder  the  mind,  which  proceeds  from  one  port  to 
another  quicker  and  clearer  without  them :  and  the  probability 
which  she  easily  perceives  in  things  thus  in  their  native  state 
would  be  quite  lost,  if  this  argument  were  managed  learnedly 
and  proposed  in  mode  and  figure.  For  it  very  often  confounds 
the  connexion :  and,  I  think,  every  one  will  perceive  in  mathe- 
matical demonstrations,  that  the  knowledge  gained  thereby 
comes  shortest  and  clearest  without  syllogisms. 

Inference  is  looked  on  as  the  great  act  of  the  rational  fiiculty ; 
and  so  it  is  when  it  is  rightly  made :  but  the  mind,  either  ver^ 
desirous  to  enlarge  its  knowledge,  or  very  apt  to  favour  the  senti- 
ments it  has  once  imbibed,  is  very  forward  to  make  inferences, 
and  therefore  often  makes  too  much  haste  before  it  perceives  the 
connexion  of  the  ideas  that  must  hold  the  extremes  together. 

To  infer  is  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid  down 
as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true  ;  i  «.,  to  see  or  suppose  such 
a  conneidon  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  inferred  proposition.  F.  ^., 
let  this  be  the  proposition  laid  down,  **  Men  snail  be  punished  in 
another  world,"  and  from  thence  be  inferred  this  other,  "  Then 
men  can  determine  themselves.**  The  question  now  is  to  know 
whether  the  mind  has  made  this  inference  right  or  no ;  if  it  has 
made  it  by  finding  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  view 
of  the  connexion  of  them  placed  in  a  due  order,  it  has  proceeded 
rationally,  and  made  a  rignt  inference.  If  it  has  done  it  without 
such  a  view,  it  has  not  so  much  made  an  inference  that  will  hold, 
or  an  inference  of  right  reason,  as  shown  a  willingness  to  have  it 
be  or  be  taken  for  sucL  But  in  neither  case  is  it  syllogism  that 
discovered  those  ideas,  or  showed  the  connexion  of  them ;  for 
they  must  be  both  found  out,  and  the  connexion  every  where 
perceived,  before  they  can  rationally  be  made  use  of  in  syll<^^m : 
unless  it  can  be  said  that  any  idea,  without  considering  what 
connexion  it  hath  with  the  two  other,  whose  agreement 
should  be  shown  by  it^  will  do  well  enough  in  a  syUogism, 
and  may  be  taken  at  a  venture  for  the  mecUui  terminus  to 
pix>ve  any  conclusion.  But  this  nobody  will  say,  because  it  is 
by  virtue  of  the  perceived  agreement  of  the  intermediate  idea 
with  the  extremes,  that  .the  extremes  are  concluded  to  agree,  and 
therefore  each  intermediate  idea  must  be  such  as  in  the  whoio 
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ehain  liath  a  yisible  oonnexion  with  those  two  it  is  placed  between, 
or  else  thereby  the  oonclnsion  cannot  be  inferred  or  drawn  in  ; 
for  wherever  any  link  of  the  chain  is  loose  and  without  connexion, 
there  the  whole  strength  of  it  is  lost,  and  it  hath  no  force  to 
infer  or  draw  in  any  thing.  In  the  instance  above  mentioned 
what  is  it  shows  the  force  of  the  inference,  and  consequently  the 
reasonableness  of  it,  but  a  view  of  the  connexion  of  all  the  inter- 
mediate ideas  that  draw  in  the  conclusion  or  proposition  inferred  ? 
V,  g^  *'  Men  shall  be  punished ;  God  the  punisher ;  just  punish- 
ment ;  the  punished  guilty ;  could  have  done  otherwise  ;  freedom  ; 
self-determination ; "  by  which  chain  of  ideas  thus  visibly  linked 
together  in  train,  i,  «.,  each  intermediate  idea  agreeing  on  each 
side  with  those  two  it  is  immediately  placed  between,  the  ideas 
of  men  and  self-determination  appear  to  be  connected  ;  ».  e.,  this 
proposition,  '*  Men  can  determine  themselves,"  is  drawn  in  or 
inferred  from  this,  that  ''thev  shall  be  punished  in  the  other 
world."  For  here  the  mind,  seeing  the  connexion  there  is 
between  the  idea  of  men^s  punishment  in  the  other  world  and  the 
idea  of  Ood  punishing,  between  Qod  punishing  and  the  justice  of 
the  punishment,  between  justice  of  punishment  and  guilt,  between 
guilt  and  a  power  to  do  otherwise,  between  a  power  to  do  other- 
wise and  freedom,  and  between  freedom  and  self-determination, 
sees  the  connexion  between  men  and  self-determination. 

Now,  I  ask,  whether  the  connexion  of  the  extremes  be  not 
more  clearly  seen  in  this  simple  and  natural  disposition  than  in 
the  perplexed  repetitions  and  jumble  of  five  or  six  syllogisms  ? 
I  must  be^  pardon  for  calling  it  ''jumble"  till  somebody  shall 
put  these  ideas  into  so  many  syllogisms,  and  then  say  that  they 
are  less  jumbled,  and  their  connexion  more  visible,  when  they 
are  transposed  and  repeated,  and  spun  out  to  a  greater  length  in 
artificial  forms  than  in  that  short,  natural,  plain  order  they  are 
laid  down  in  here,  wherein  every  one  may  see  it ;  and  wherein 
they  must  be  seen  before  they  can  be  put  into  a  train  of  syllo- 
gisms. For  the  natural  order  of  the  connecting  ideas  must  direct 
the  order  of  the  syllogisms,  and  a  man  must  see  the  connexion 
of  each  intermediate  idea  with  those  that  it  connects,  before  he 
can  with  reason  make  use  of  it  in  a  syllogism.  And  when  all 
those  syllo^ms  are  made,  neither  those  that  are  nor  those  that 
are  not  logicians  will  see  the  (onse  of  the  argumentation,  i,  e.,  the 
oonnexion  of  the  extremes,  one  jot  the  better.  [For  tnose  that 
are  not  men  of  art,  not  knowing  the  true  forms  of  syllogism,  nor 
the  reasons  of  them,  cannot  know  whether  thev  are  maae  in 
right  and  conclusive  modes  and  figures  or  no,  and  so  are  not  at 
all  helped  by  the  forms  they  are  put  into,  though  by  them  the 
natural  order,  wherein  the  mind  could  judge  of  their  respective 
connexion,  being  disturbed,  renders  the  illation  much  more 
uncertain  than  without  them.]  And  as  for  logicians  themselves, 
Uiey  see  the  oonnexion  of  each  intermediate  idea  with  those  it 
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stands  between,  (on  which  the  force  of  the  inference  depends,)  as 
well  before  as  after  the  svUogism  is  made,  or  else  they  do  not 
see  it  at  all.  For  a  syllogism  neither  shows  nor  strengthens  the 
connexion  of  any  two  ideas  immediately  put  together,  but  only 
by  the  connexion  seen  in  them  shows  wnat  connexion  the  ex- 
tremes have  one  with  another.  But  what  connexion  the  interme- 
diate has  with  either  of  the  extremes  in  that  syllogism,  that  no 
syllogism  does  or  can  show.  That  the  mind  only  dotn  or  can 
perceive,  as  they  stand  there  in  that  juxtaposition,  only  by  its 
own  view,  to  which  the  syllogistical  form  it  happens  to  be  in 
ffives  no  help  or  light  at  all ;  it  only  shows  that  if  tne  intermediate 
idea  a^ees  with  those  it  is  on  both  sides  immediately  applied  to^ 
then  those  two  remote  ones,  or,  as  they  are  called  "  extremes,** 
do  certainly  agree ;  and  therefore  the  immediate  connexion  of 
each  idea  to  that  which  it  is  applied  to  on  each  side,  on  which 
the  force  of  the  reasoning  depends,  is  as  well  seen  before  as  after 
the  Ryllogism  is  made,  or  else  he  that  makes  the  syllogism  could 
never  see  it  at  alL  This,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  seen 
only  by  the  eye.  or  the  perceptive  faculty  of  the  mind^  taking  a 
view  of  them  laid  toother  in  a  juxtaposition  ;  which  view  of  any 
two  it  has  equally  wnenever  they  are  laid  together  in  any  pro- 
position, whether  that  proposition  be  placed  as  a  major  or  a  minory 
in  a  syllogism  or  no. 

"  Of  what  use,  then,  are  syllogisms  ?"  I  answer,  Their  chief 
and  main  use  is  in  the  Schools,  where  men  are  allowed,  without 
shame,  to  deny  the  agreement  of  ideas  that  do  manifestly  agree ; 
or  out  of  the  Schools,  to  those  who  from  thence  have  learnecl^ 
without  shame,  to  deny  the  connex£:>n  of  ideas  which  even  to 
themselves  is  visible.  But  to  an  ingenious  searcher  after  truth, 
who  has  no  other  aim  but  to  find  it,  there  is  no  need  of  anv  such 
form  to  force  the  allowing  of  the  inference ;  the  truth  and 
reasonableness  of  it  is  better  seen  in  ranging  of  the  ideas  in  a 
simple  and  plain  order.  And  hence  it  is  that  men,  in  their  own 
inquiries  afl  er  truth,  never  use  syllogisms  to  convince  themselves, 
for,  in  teaching  others,  to  instruct  willing  learners,]  because, 
before  they  can  put  them  into  a  syllogism,  they  must  see  the 
connexion  that  is  between  the  intermediate  idea  and  the  two 
other  ideas  it  is  set  between  and  applied  to  to  show  their  agree- 
ment ;  and  when  they  see  that,  they  see  whether  the  inference 
be  good  or  no,  and  so  syllogism  comes  too  late  to  settle  it  For, 
to  make  use  again  of  the  former  instance,  I  ask,  whether  the 
mind,  considering  the  idea  of  justice  placed  as  an  intermediate 
idea  between  the  punishment  of  men  and  the  guilt  of  the  pun- 
ished (and  till  it  does  so  consider  it,  the  mind  cannot  make  use 
of  it  as  a  medius  terminu8\  does  not  as  plainly  see  the  force  and 
strength  of  the  inference  as  when  it  is  formed  into  syllogism  I 
To  show  it  in  a  very  plain  and  easy  example  :  Let  animal  be  the 
intermediate  idea^  or  medim  terminits,  that  the  mind  makes  u^e 
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of  to  show  fbe  oonnezion  of  homo  and  viveru;  I  ask,  whether 
the  mind  does  not  more  readily  and  plainly  see  that  connexion 
in  the  simple  and  proper  position  of  the  connecting  idea  in  the 
middle,  thus, 

ffomo Animal Viveni, 

than  in  this  perplexed  one, 

Afdmal Vivetu ffomo Animal  f 

which  is  the  position  these  ideas  have  in  a  syllogism,  to  show 
the  connexion  between  homo  and  viven$  by  the  intervention  of 
animal. 

Indeed,  syllogism  is  thought  to  be  of  necessary  use,  even  to 
the  lovers  of  truth,  to  show  them  the  fallacies  that  are  often 
concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or  involved  discourses.  But  that  this 
is  a  mistake,  will  appear  if  we  consider  that  the  reason  why 
sometimes  men  who  sincerely  aim  at  truth,  are  imposed  upon  by 
such  loose,  and,  as  they  are  called,  *^  rhetorical  **  discourses,  is, 
that  their  fancies  being  struck  with  some  lively  metaphorical 
representations,  they  neglect  to  observe  or  do  not  easily  perceive 
what  are  the  true  ideas  upon  which  the  inference  aepends. 
Now,  to  show  such  men  the  weakness  of  such  an  argumentation, 
there  needs  no  more  but  to  strip  it  of  the  superfluous  ideas 
which,  blended  and  confounded  with  those  on  whidi  the  inference 
depends,  seem  to  show  a  connexion  where  there  is  none,  or  at 
least  do  hinder  the  discovery  of  the  want  of  it ;  and  then  to  lay 
the  nidced  ideas  on  which  the  force  of  the  ar^mentation  de- 
pends in  their  due  order;  in  which  position  tne  mind,  taking 
a  view  of  them,  sees  what  connexion  tney  have,  and  so  is  able  to 
judge  of  the  inference,  without  any  need  of  a  syllogism  at  all 

I  grant  that  ''  mode "  and  '^  figure  "  is  commonly  made  use 
of  in  such  cases,  as  if  the  detection  of  the  incoherence  of  such 
loose  discourses  were  wholly  owing  to  the  syllogistical  form ;  and 
so  I  myself  formerly  thought,  till  upon  a  stricter  examination  I 
now  find,  that  laying  the  intermediate  ideas  naked  in  their  due 
order,  shows  the  incoherence  of  the  argumentation  better  than 
syllogism ;  not  only  as  subjecting  each  link  of  the  chain  to  the 
immediate  view  of  the  mind  in  its  proper  place,  whereby  its 
connexion  is  best  observed ;  but  also  because  syllogism  shows  die 
incoherence  only  to  those  (who  are  not  one  of  ten  thousand)  who 
perfectly  understand  *'  mode  ^  and  '^  figure,**  and  the  reason  upon 
which  those  forms  are  established :  wnereas  a  due  and  orderly 
placing  of  the  ideas  upon  which  the  inference  is  made  makes 
every  one,  whether  logician  or  not  logician,  who  understands  the 
terms  and  hath  the  faculty  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  such  ideas  (without  which,  in  or  out  of  syllogism, 
he  cannot  perceive  the  strength  or  weakness,  coherence  or  inoo« 
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berence,  of  the  discourse),  see  the  want  of  connexion  in  th^ 
argomentatiou,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  inference. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  man  unskitful  in  syllogism,  who  at 
first  hearing  could  perceive  the  weakness  and  inconduaiyenefis 
of  a  lonff  artificial  and  plausible  discourse,  wherewith  others 
better  skDled  in  syllogism  nave  been  misled ;  and  I  believe  there 
are  few  of  my  readers  who  do  not  know  such.  And  indeed,  if  it 
were  not  so,  uie  debates  of  most  princes'  councils  and  the  business 
of  assemblies  would  be  in  danger  to  be  mismanaged,  since  those 
who  are  relied  upon,  and  have  usually  a  great  rtroke  in  them, 
are  not  always  such  who  have  the  goof  luck  to  be  perfectly 
knowing  in  the  forms  of  syllogism,  or  expert  in  mode  and  figure^ 
And  if  syllogism  were  the  only,  or  so  much  as  the  surest,  way  to 
detect  the  fmlacies  of  artificial  discouiBes,  I  do  not  think  that  all 
mankind,  even  princes  in  matters  that  concern  their  crowns  and 
dignities,  are  so  much  in  love  with  falsehood  and  mistake,  that 
they  would  every  where  have  neglected  to  bring  syllogism  into 
the  debates  of  moment^  or  thou^t  it  ridiculous  so  much  as  to 
offer  them  in  affairs  of  consequence  ;  a  i^ain  evidence  to  me  that 
men  of  parts  and  penetration,  who  were  not  idly  to  dispute  at 
their  ease,  but  were  to  act  according  to  the  result  of  their  aebatea, 
and  often  pay  for  their  mistakes  with  their  heads  or  fortunes, 
found  those  scholastic  forms  were  of  little  use  to  discover  truth 
or  fallacy,  whilst  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  be  shown, 
and  better  shown,  without  them  to  those  who  would  not  refuse 
to  see  what  was  visibly  shown  them. 

Secondly,  Another  reason  that  makes  me  doubt  whether  syllo- 
gism be  the  only  proper  instrument  of  reason  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  is,  that  of  whatever  use  inode  and  figure  is  pretended  to 
be  in  the  laying  open  of  fallacy  (which  has  been  above  considered), 
those  scholastic  forms  of  discourse  are  not  less  liable  to  fallacies 
than  the  plainer  ways  of  arj^pmeutation ;  and  for  this  I  appeal 
to  common  observation,  which  has  always  found  these  artificial 
methods  of  reasoning  more  adapted  to  cateh  and  entangle  the 
mind  than  to  instruct  and  inform  the  understanding.  And 
hence  it  is  that  men,  even  when  they  are  baffled  and  silenced  in 
this  scholastic  way,  are  seldom  or  never  convinced,  and  so  brought 
over  to  the  conquering  side ;  they  perhaps  acknowledge  their 
adversary  to  be  the  more  skilful  disputant,  but  rest  nevertheless 
persuaded  of  the  truth  on  their  side ;  and  go  away,  worsted  as 
they  are,  with  the  same  opinion  they  brought  with  them,  which 
they  could  not  do  if  this  way  of  argumentation  carried  light  and 
conviction  with  it,  and  made  men  see  where  the  truth  lay  ;  and 
therefore  sylloflrism  has  been  thought  more  proper  for  the  attain- 
ing victonr  in  dispute,  than  for  the  discovery  or  confirmation  of 
truth  in  fair  inquiries :  and  if  it  be  certain  that  fallacy  can  be 
couched  in  syllogisms,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  must  be  some- 
thing else,  and  not  syllogisma  that  must  discover  them. 
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I  have  had  experience  how  ready  some  men  are,  when  all  the 
use  which  they  nave  been  wont  to  ascribe  to  any  thing  is  not 
allowed,  to  cry  out,  that  I  am  for  laying  it  wholly  aside.  Bat  to 
prevent  snch  unjust  and  groundless  imputations,  I  tell  them,  that 
I  am  not  for  taking  away  any  helps  to  the  understanding  in  the 
attainment  of  knowledge ;  and  if  men  skilled  in  and  used  to  syllo- 

r'sms  find  them  assisting  to  their  reason  in  the  discorery  of  truth, 
think  they  ou^ht  to  make  use  of  them.  All  that  I  aim  at  is, 
that  they  shoula  not  ascribe  more  to  these  forms  than  belongs 
to  them ;  and  think  that  men  have  no  use,  or  not  so  full  a  use,  of 
their  reasoning  faculty  without  them.  Some  eyes  want  spectacles 
to  see  things  dearly  and  distinctly ;  but  Jet  not  those  that  use 
them  therdbre  say,  nobody  can  see  clearly  without  them :  those 
who  do  so  will  be  thought  in  favour  of  turt  (which  perhaps  they 
are  beholding  to)  a  little  too  much  to  depress  and  discredit  nature. 
Beason,  by  its  own  penetration,  where  it  is  strong  and  exercised, 
usually  sees  quicker  and  clearer  without  syllogism.  If  use  of 
those  spectacles  has  so  dimmed  its  sight  that  it  cannot  without 
them  see  consequences  or  inconsequences  in  argumentation,  I  am 
not  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  against  the  using  them.  Every  one 
knows  what  best  fits  his  own  sight ;  but  let  him  not  thence  con- 
clude all  in  the  dark  who  use  not  just  the  same  helps  that  he 
finds  a  need  of. 

5.  Bdpa  litde  in  demarutration,  less  in  probahUity.^Bni,  how- 
ever it  M  in  knowledge,  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  of  far  less 
or  no  use  at  all  in  probabQities.  For,  the  assent  there  being  to 
be  determined  by  the  preponderancy,  after  a  due  weighing  of  all 
the  proofis  with  all  circumstances  on  both  sides,  nothing  is  so 
unfit  to  assist  the  mind  in  that  as  syllogism ;  which,  running  away 
with  one  assumed  probability,  or  one  topical  argument,  pursues 
that  till  it  has  led  the  mind  quite  out  of  ^sight  of  the  thing  under 
consideration,  and,  forcing  it  upon  some  remote  difficulty,  holds 
it  fiist  there  entangled  perhaps,  and  as  it  were  manacled,  in  the 
chain  of  syllogisms,  without  allowing  it  the  liberty,  much  less 
affording  it  the  helps,  requisite  to  show  on  which  side,  all  things 
considered,  is  the  greater  probability. 

6.  Serves  not  to  increase  our  knowedge,  btU/enee  with  it, — But 
let  it  help  us  (as  perhaps  may  be  said)  in  convmclng  men  of  their 
errors  and  mistakes ;  (and  yet  I  would  fain  see  the  man  that  was 
forced  out  of  his  opinion  by  dint  of  syllogism ;)  yet  still  it  fails 
our  reason  in  that  part  which,  if  not  its  highest  perfection,  is  yet 
certainly  its  hardest  task,  and  that  which  we  most  need  its  help 
in ;  and  that  is,  the  finding  out  of  proofe,  and  making  new  dis- 
coveries. The  rules  of  syllogism  serve  not  to  furnish  the  mind 
with  those  intermediate  ideas  that  may  show  the  connexion  of 
remote  ones.  This  way  of  reasoning  discovers  no  new  proofs, 
but  is  the  art  of  marshalling  and  ranging  the  old  ones  we  have 
already.    The  forty-sevetith  proposition  of  the  first  book  of 
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F.uclid  is  very  trae  ;  but  the  diBoovery  of  it,  I  think,  not  owing 
to  Any  rules  of  oommon  logic  A  man  knows  first,  &nd  then  he 
iaable  to  prove  Byllogistically :  so  that  syllogism  comes  after 
knowledge ;  and  then  a  man  has  little  or  no  nSsd  of  it  But  it 
is  chiefly  by  the  finding  out  those  ideas  that  show  the  connexion 
of  distant  ones,  that  our  stock  of  knowledge  is  increased,  and 
that  useful  arts  and  sciences  are  advanced.  Syllogism,  at  besty 
is  but  the  art  of  fencing  with  the  little  knowledge  we  have,  with- 
out makins  any  addition  to  it ;  and  if  a  man  should  employ  his 
reason  all  this  way,  he  will  not  do  much  otherwise  than  he  who, 
having  got  some  iron  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  should  have 
it  beaten  up  all  into  swords,  and  put  it  into  his  servants'  hands 
to  fence  with  and  bane  one  another.  Had  the  king  of  Spain 
emploved  the  hands  of  his  people  and  his  Spanish  iron  so,  he  had 
bronght  to  light  but  little  of  that  treasure  that  lay  so  long  hid 
in  the  dark  entrails  of  America.  And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  he 
who  shdll  employ  all  the  force  of  his  reason  only  in  brandishing 
of  syllogisms,  will  discover  very  little  of  that  mass  of  knowledge 
which  lies  yet  concealed  in  the  secret  recesses  of  nature  ;  and 
which  I  am  apt  to  think,  native  rustic  reason  Tas  it  formerly  has 
done)  is  likelier  to  open  a  way  to  and  add  to  tne  oommon  stock 
of  mankind,  rather  than  any  scholastic  proceeding  by  the  strict 
rules  of  mode  and  figure. 

7.  Other  helps  should  be  eoughi.^1  doubt  not,  nevertheless,  but 
there  are  ways  to  be  found  to  assist  our  reason  in  this  most  useful 
part ;  and  this  the  judicious  Hooker  encourages  me  to  say,  who^ 
in  his  Eod,  Pel,  lib.  i.  sec  6,  speaks  thus :  '^If  there  might  be 
added  the  right  helps  of  true  art  and  learning  (which  helps,  I 
must  plainly  confess,  this  age  of  the  world,  carrying  the  name  of 
a  learned  age,  doth  neither  much  know  nor  generally  regard), 
there  wonla  undoubtedly  be  almost  as  much  di^rence  in 
maturity  of  judgment  between  men  therewith  inured,  and  that 
which  now  men  are,  as  between  men  that  are  now  and  innocents.*^ 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  found  or  discovered  here  any  of  those 
ri^ht  helps  of  art  this  great  man  of  deep  thoueht  mentions :  but 
this  is  plain,  that  syllogism,  and  the  logic  now  in  use,  which  were 
as  well  known  in  his  days,  can  be  none  of  those  he  means.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me,  if  by  a  aiscourse,  perhaps  something  out  of  the 
way  (I  am  sure,  as  to  me,  wholly  new  and  unborrowed),  I  shall 
have  given  occasion  to  others  to  cast  about  for  new  discoveries, 
and  to  seek  in  their  own  thoughts  for  those  right  helps  of  art 
which  will  scarce  be  found,  I  fear,, by  those  who  servilely  confine 
themselves  to  the  rules  ana  dictates  of  others :  for  beaten  tracks 
lead  these  sort  of  cattle  (as  an  observing  Koman  calls  them), 
whose  thoughts  reach  only  to  imitation,  non  quo  eundum  est,  eed 
giu)  Uur,  But  I  can  be  bold  to  say,  that  this  age  is  adorned  with 
some  men  of  that  strength  of  judgment  and  largeness  of  compre- 
hension, that,  if  they  would  employ  their  thoughts  on  this  subject. 
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could  open  new  and  nndiscovered  ways  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge. 

8.  We  reason  about  partieulars, — Having  here  had  an  occasion 
to  speak  of  syllogism  m  general,  and  the  use  of  it  in  reasoning 
and  the  improvemeat  of  oar  knowledge,  it  is  fit,  before  I  leave 
this  subject,  to  take  notice  of  one  manifest  mistake  in  Uie  rules 
of  syllogism ;  viz.,  **  that  no  syllogistical  reasoning  can  be  right 
and  conclusive  but  what  has,  at  least,  one  general  proposition  in 
it ;  **  as  if  we  could  not  reason  and  have  knowledge  about  par- 
ticulars :  whereas,  in  trath,  the  matter  rightly  considered,  the 
immediate  object  of  all  our  reasoning  and  uiowledge  is  nothing  - 
bnt  particulars.  Every  man's  reasonins;  and  knowledge  is  only 
about  the  ideas  existing  in  his  own  mind,  which  are  truly,  every 
one  of  them,  particular  existences ;  and  our  knowledge  and 
reasoning  aboat  other  things  is  only  as  they  correspond  with 
those  our  particular  ideaa  So  that  the  perception  of  the  agree-  , 
ment  or  disagreement  of  our  particular  ideas,  is  the  whole  and 
utmost  of  all  our  knowledge.  Universality  is  but  accidental  to 
it,  and  consists  only  in  this,  that  the  particular  ideas  about  which 
it  is  are  such  as  more  than  one  particular  thing  can  correspond 
with  and  be  represented  by.  But  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  and  consequently  our 
knowledge,  is  equally  clear  and  certaiui  whether  either,  or  both, 
or  neither  of  those  ideas  be  capable  of  representing  more  real 
beings  than  one,  or  no.  One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  offer 
about  syllogism  before  I  leave  it,  viz.,  May  one  not  upon  just 
ground  inquire  whether  the  form  syllogism  now  has,  is  that 
which  in  reason  it  ought  to  have?  For,  the  mediue  terminus 
being  to  join  the  extremes,  i.  e,,  the  intermediate  ideas  by  its 
intervention,  to  show  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  two 
in  question,  would  not  the  position  of  the  mecUtu  termifms  be 
more  natural,  and  show  the  a^ement  or  disagreement  of  the 
extremes  clearer  and  better,  if  it  were  placed  in  the  middle 
between  them  1  which  might  be  easily  done  by  transposing  the 
propositions,  and  making  the  medius  terminus  the  predicate  of 
the  first,  and  the  subject  of  the  second.    As  thus ; 

Omnit  homo  est  anmal, 
Omne  animal  est  vivens^ 
Ergo  omnis  homo  est  vwens% 

Omne  corpus  est  extetuum  et  soUdum^ 
NuUum  extensum  et  solidum  est]ntra  extensto, 
Ergo  corpus  non  estpura  extensto, 

I  need  not  trouble  my  reader  with  instances  in  svUoffisms  whose 
conclusions  are  particular.  The  same  reason  holds  for  the  same 
form  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  generaL 

9.  Beason,  though  it  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  and 
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earth,  elevates  our  thoughts  as  high  as  the  stars,  and  leads  us 
through  the  vast  spaces  and  large  rooms  of  this  mighty  fabric, 
yet  it  comes  far  short  of  the  real  extent  of  even  corporeid  being ; 
and  there  are  many  instances  wherein  it  fails  us :  as, 

FHrit,  Reason  fcUU  tu  for  want  of  ideas, — Firat,  It  perfectly 
fails  us  where  our  ideas  faiL  It  neither  does  nor  can  extend 
itself  farther  than  they  do.  And  therefore,  wherever  we  have 
no  ideas,  our  reasoning  stops,  and  we  are  at  an  end  of  our  reck- 
oning :  and  if  at  any  time  we  reason  about  words  which  do  not 
stand  fbr  any  ideas,  it  is  only  about  those  sounds  and  nothing  else. 

10.  Secondly,  Because  of  <^cure  and  vnMoerfect  ideas, — Secondly, 
Our  reason  is  often  puzzled  and  at  a  loss  because  of  the  obscurity, 
confusion,  or  impertection  of  the  ideas  it  is  employed  about ;  and 
there  we  are  involved  in  difficulties  and  contradictions.  Thus, 
not  having  any  perfect  idea  of  the  least  extension  of  matter  nor 
of  infinity,  we  are  at  a  loss  about  the  divisibility  of  matter ;  but 
having  perfect,  cleai\  and  distinct  ideas  of  number,  our  reason 
meets  with  none  of  those  inextricable  difficulties  in  numbers,  nor 
finds  itself  involved  in  any  contradictions  about  them.  Thus  we, 
having  but  imperfect  ideas  of  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and 
of  the  Deginning  of  motion  or  thought,  how  the  mind  produces 
either  of  them  in  us,  and  much  imperfecter  yet  of  the  operation 
'if  Grod,  run  into  great  difficulties  about  free  created  agentky  which 
reason  cannot  well  extricate  itself  out  of 

11.  Thirdly,  For  want  of  intermediate  ideas, — Thirdly,  Our 
reason  is  often  at  a  stand  because  it  perceives  not  those  ideas 
which  could  serve  to  show  the  certain  or  probable  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  two  other  ideas :  and  in  this  some  men*« 
ficulties  fiir  outgo  others.  Till  algebra,  that  great  instmmeni 
and  instance  of  human  sagacity,  was  discovered,  men  with 
amazement  looked  on  several  of  the  demoxistrations  of  ancient 
mathematicians,  and  could  scarce  forbear  to  think  the  finding 
several  of  those  proofs  to  be  something  more  than  human. 

12.  Fourthly,  Becavse  of  wrong  prindjiles, — Fourthly,  The 
mind,  by  proceeding  upon  false  principles,  is  often  engaged  in 
absurdities  and  difficulties,  brought  into  straits  and  contradio- 
tious  without  knowing  how  to  free  itself:  and  in  that  case  it  is  in 
vain  to  implore  the  help  of  reascm,  unless  it  be  to  discover  the 
falsehood  and  reject  the  influence  of  those  wrong  prindplee. 
Beason  is  so  far  from  clearing  the  difficulties  which  the  building 
upon  false  foundations  brings  a  man  into,  that,  if  he  will  pursue 
it,  it  entangles  him  the  more,  and  engages  him  deeper  in  per- 
plexities. 

13.  Fifthly,  Because  ojf  doubtful  terms, — Fifthly,  As  obscure  and 
imperfect  ideas  often  involve  our  reason,  so,  upon  the  same 
ground,  do  dubious  words  and  uncertain  signs  often,  in  discoursea 
and  ar^inffs,  when  not  warily  attended  to,  puzzle  men's  reason, 
and  bnng  them  to  a  amplus :  but  these  two  latter  are  our  £aal^ 
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and  not  the  &ult  of  reason.  But  yet  the  consequences  of  them 
are  never thelesa  obyious ;  and  the  perplexities  or  errors  they  fill 
men's  minds  with  are  every  where  observable. 

14.  Ovr  highest  dearee  of  knowledge  is  intuUive^  itnthout  reasonr 
ing. — Some  of  the  ideas  tuat  are  in  the  mind,  are  so  there  that 
tliey  can  be  by  themselves  immediately  compared  one  with  an^ 
other :  and  in  these  the  mind  is  able  to  perceive  that  they  agree 
or  disagree  as  clearly  as  that  it  has  them.  Thus  the  mind  per-  ' 
ceives  that  an  arch  of  a  circle  is  less  than  the  whole  circle,  as 
clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  circle :  and  this  therefore,  as  has 
been  said,  I  call  "  intuitive  knowledge/*  which  is  certain  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  needs  no  probation,  nor  cau  have  any ;  this  being 
the  highest  of  all  human  certainty.  In  this  consists  the  evideoce 
of  all  those  maxims  which  nobody  has  any  doubt  about,  but 
every  man  (does  not,  as  is  said,  only  assent  to,  but)  knows  to  be 
true,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  proposed  to  his  understanding. 
In  the  discovery  of  and  assent  to  these  truths,  there  is  no  use  of 
the  discursive  £tculty,  no  need  of  reasoning,  but  they  are  kuown 
by  a  superior  and  higher  degree  of  evidence.  And  such,  if  I 
may  guess  at  things  unknown,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  angels  have 
now,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  j^erfect  shall  have  in  a 
future  state,  of  thousands  of  things  which  now  either  wholly 
escape  our  apprehensions,  or  which  our  short-sighted  reason 
has  got  some  faint  glimpse  of,  we  in  the  dark  grope  after. 

15.  Ths  next  is  demonstration  by  reasoning, — But  though  we 
have  here  and  there  a  little  of  this  clear  light,  some  sparks  of 
bright  knowledge ;  yet  the  greatest  part  of  our  ideas  are  such, 
that  we  cannot  discern  their  agreement  or  disagreement  by  an 
immediate  comparing  them.  And  in  all  these  we  have  need  of 
reasoning,  and  must^  by  discourse  and  inference,  make  our  dis- 
coveries. Now,  of  these  there  are  two  sorts,  which  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  mention  here  again. 

First,  Those  whose  agreement  or  disagreement,  though  it 
cannot  be  seen  by  an  immediate  putting  them  together,  yet  may 
be  examined  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  which  can  be 
compared  with  them.  In  this  case,  when  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  the  intermediate  idea,  on  both  sides,  with  those 
wnich  we  would  compare,  is  plainly  discerned,  there  it  aroounti 
to  demonstration,  whereby  knowledge  is  produced ;  which,  though 
it  be  certain,  yet  it  is  not  so  easy  nor  altogether  so  dear  as 
intuitive  knowledge ;  because  in  that  there  is  barely  one  simple 
intuition,  wherein  there  is  no  room  for  any  the  leai^  mistake  or 
doubt ;  the  truth  is  seen  all  perfectly  at  once.  In  demonstration, 
it  is. true,  there  is  intuition  too,  but  not  all  together  at  once :  for 
there  must  be  a  remembrance  of  the  intuition  of  the  agreement 
of  the  medium  or  intermediate  idea  with  that  we  compared  it 
with  before,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  other;  and  where 
there  be  many  mediums^  there  the  danger  of  the  mistake  is  the 
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freater.  For,  each  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  raoflt 
e  observed,  and  seen  in  each  step  of  the  whole  train,  and  re- 
tained in  the  memory  just  as  it  is,  and  the  mind  must  be  sure 
that  no  part  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  demonstration 
is  omitted  or  overlooked.  This  makes  some  demonstrations  long 
and  perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  those  who  have  not  strength  of 
parts  distwctlj  to  perceive  and  exactly  carry  so  many  particulars 
orderly  in  their  heads.  And  even  those  who  are  able  to  master 
such  intricate  speculations  are  fain  sometimes  to  go  over  them 
again,  and  there  is  need  of  more  than  one  review  before  they  can 
arrive  at  certainty.  But  yet,  where  the  mind  clearly  retains  the 
intuition  it  had  of  the  agreement  of  any  idea  with  another,  and 
that  with  a  third,  and  that  with  a  fourth,  &c.,  there  the  agree- 
ment of  the  first  and  the  fourth  is  a  demonstration,  and  prodnces 
certain  knowledge,  which  may  be  called  ^*  rational  knowledge," 
as  the  other  is  "  intuitive." 

16.  To  iupply  the  narrotpnets  of  this,  we  have  nothing  hut  jvdg- 
ment  upon  prooMe  reasoning. — Secondly,  There  are  other  ideas 
whose  agreement  or  disagreement  can  no  otherwise  be  judged  of 
but  by  the  intervention  of  others  which  have  not  a  certain  agree- 
ment with  the  extremes,  but  an  usual  or  likely  one  :  and  in  Uiese 
it  is  that  the  judgment  is  properly  exercised,  which  is  the  acqui- 
escing of  the  mind  that  any  ideas  do  agree  by  comparing  them 
with  such  probable  mediums.  This,  though  it  never  amounts  to 
knowledge,  no,  not  to  that  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of  it ;  yet 
sometimes  the  intermediate  ideas  tie  the  extremes  so  firmly  to- 
gether, and  the  probability  is  so  clear  and  strong,  that  sssent  as 
necessarily  follows  it  as  knowledge  does  demonstration.  The 
great  excellency  and  use  of  the  judgment  is  to  observe  right,  and 
take  a  true  estimate  of  the  force  and  weight  of  each  prombility ; 
and  then  casting  them  up  all  right  together,  choose  that  side 
which  has  the  over-balance. 

17.  Intuition,  demonstration,  judgment, — ^Intuitive  knowledge 
is  the  perception  of  the  certain  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
two  ideas  immediately  compared  together. 

Rational  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas  by  the  intervention  of  one  or 
more  other  ideas. 

Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  ideas  to  agree  or  dis- 
agree by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  ideas  whose  certiib 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  them  it  does  hot  perceive,  bul 
hath  observed  to  be  frequent  and  usuaL 

18.  CoTkMgyusnces  of  utords,  and  oonsequenees  of  ideas. — ^Though 
the  deducing  one  proposition  from  another,  or  making  inferences 
in  words,  be  a  great  part  of  reason,  and  that  which  it  is  usually 
employed  about:  yet  the  principal  act  of  ratiocination  is  tbe 
finding  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  one  with 
another  by  the  intervention  of  a  third :  as  a  man  by  a  yard  finds 
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two  houses  to  be  of  the  same  length,  which  could  not  be  brought 
together  to  measure  their  equality  by  juxtaposition.  Words 
have  their  consequences  as  the  signs  of  such  ideas :  and  things 
agree  or  disagree  as  really  they  are ;  but  we  observe  it  only  by 
our  ideas. 

19.  Fofwr  sorts  of  araunients, — Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it 
may  be  worth  our  while  a  little  to  reflect  on  four  sorts  of  argu- 
ments that  men  in  their  reasonings  with  others  do  ordinarily 
make  use  of  to  prevail  on  their  assent ;  or,  at  least,  so  to  awe 
them  as  to  silence  their  opposition. 

IHrsC,  Ad  verecundiam. — First,  The  first  is,  to  allege  the 
opinions  of  men  whose  parts,  learning,  eminency,  power,  or  some 
other  cause,  has  gained  a  name  and  settled  their  reputation  in 
the  common  esteem  with  some  kind  of  authority.  When  men 
are  established  in  any  kind  of  dignity,  it  is  thought  a  breach  of 
modesty  for  others  to  derogate  any  way  from  it,  and  question  the 
authority  of  men  who  are  in  possession  of  it.  This  is  apt  to  be 
censured  as  carrying  with  it  too  much  of  pride,  when  a  man  does 
not  readily  yield  to  the  determination  of  approved  authors,  which 
is  wont  to  be  received  with  respect  and  submission  by  others : 
and  it  is  looked  upon  as  insolence  for  a  man  to  set  up  and  adhere 
to  his  own  opinion  against  the  current  stream  of  antiquity,  or  to 
put  it  in  the.  balance  against  that  of  some  learned  doctor,  or 
otherwise  approved  writer.  Whoeyer  backs  his  tenets  with 
such  authorities,  thinks  he  ought  thereby  to  carry  the  cause, 
and  is  ready  to  style  it  *'  impudence  *'  in  any  one  who  shall  stand 
out  against  them.  This  I  think  may  be  called  arffiMierUum  ad 
verecwidtam, 

20.  JSeconcUv,  Ad  ignorantiam. — Secondly,  Another  way  that 
men  ordinarily  use  to  drive  others,  and  force  them  to  submit 
their  judgments  and  receive  the  opinion  in  debate,  is  to  require 
the  adversary  to  admit  what  they  allege  as  a  proof,  or  to  assign 
a  better.    And  this  I  call  ctrgumentum  ad  ignorantiam, 

21.  Thirdly/,  Ad  hominem. — Thirdly,  A  third  way  is  to  press 
a  man  with  consequences  drawn  from  his  own  principles  or  cou« 
cessions.  This  is  already  known  under  the  name  of  argumentuny 
ad  hominem, 

22.  Fouri/dy,  Ad  judicium. — Fourthly,  The  fourth  is  the  using 
of  proofs  drawn  from  any  of  the  foundations  of  knowledge  oi 
probability.  This  I  cidl  arf^mefUum  ad  judicium.  This  alone 
of  all  the  four  brings  true  instruction  with  it,  and  advances  us 
in  our  way  to  knowledge.  For,  (1.)  It  argues  not  another  man's 
opinion  to  be  right,  because  I,  out  of  respect,  or  any  other  con- 
sideration but  that  of  conviction,  will  not  contradict  him.  (2.)  It 
proves  not  another  man  to  be  in  the  right  way,  nor  that  I  ought 
to  take  the  same  with  him,  because  I  know  not  a  better.  (3.)  Nor 
does  it  follow  that  another  man  is  in  the  right  way  because  he 
has  shown  mu  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.    I  may  be  modest,  and 
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therefore  not  oppose  another  man's  persuasion ;  I  may  be  igno- 
rant, and  not  be  able  to  produce  a  better ;  I  may  be  in  an  error, 
and  another  may  show  me  that  I  am  so.  This  may  dispose  me 
perhaps  for  the  reception  of  truth,  bat  helps  me  not  to  it ;  that 
must  come  from  proofs  and  arguments,  and  light  arising  from  the 
nature  of  things  themselves,  and  not  from  my  shame&cedness, 
ignorance,  or  error. 

23.  Abo»ej  eoffUrwry^  and  accordina  to  reason. — By  what  has  been 
before  said  of  reason,  we  may  be  able  to  make  some  guess  at  the 
distinction  of  things,  into  those  that  are  according  to,  above,  and 
contrary  to  reason.  (1.)  "According  to  reason  are  such  pro- 
positions whose  truth  we  can  discover  by  examining  and  tracinff 
those  ideas  we  have  from  sensation  and  reflection,  and  by  natunQ 
deduction  find  to  be  true  or  probable.  (2.)  ''Above  reason** 
are  such  propositions  whose  truth  or  probability  we  cannot  by 
reason  derive  from  those  principles.  (3.)  "  Contrary  to  reason  ** 
are  such  propositions  as  are  inconsistent  with  or  irreconcilable  to 
our  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Thus  the  existence  of  one  Gk>d  is 
according  to  reason ;  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God  ia  eon- 
trary  to  reason;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  above  reason. 
Farther:  as ''above  reason  "  may  be  taken  in  a  double  sense, 
viz.,  either  as  signifying  above  probability,  or  above  certainty, 
so  in  that  large  sense  luso,  "  contrary  to  reason  **  is,  I  suppose, 
sometimes  taken. 

24.  Reason  aivdfai£K  not  opposite, — ^There  is  another  use  of  the 
word  "  reason,**  wherein  it  is  opposed  to  faith  ;  which,  though  it 
be  in  itself  a  very  improper  way  of  speaking,  yet  common  use  has 
so  authorized  it,  that  it  would  be  folly  either  to  oppose  or  hope 
to  remedy  it.  Only  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice, 
that,  however  faith  be  opposed  to  reason,  faith  ia  nothing  but  a 
firm  assent  of  the  mind  ;  which,  if  it  be  regulated,  as  is  our  duty, 
cannot  be  afforded  to  any  thin?  but  upon  good  reason,  and  so 
cannot  be  opposite  to  it  He  that  believes,  without  having  any 
reason  for  believing,  may  be  in  love  with  his  own  fancies ;  but 
neither  seeks  truth  as  he  ousht,  nor  pays  the  obedience  due  to 
his  Maker,  who  would  have  him  use  those  discerning  faculties 
he  has  given  him  to  keep  him  out  of  mistake  and  error.  He  that 
does  not  this  to  the  best  of  his  power,  however  he  sometimes 
liffhta  on  truth,  is  in  the  right  but  by  chance ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  the  luckiness  of  the  accident  will  excuse  the  irregularity 
of  his  proceeding.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  must  be  ac- 
countable for  whatever  mistakes  he  runs  into ;  whereas  he  that 
makes  use  of  the  light  and  faculties  God  has  given  him,  and  seeks 
sincerely  to  discover  truth  bv  those  helps  and  abilities  he  has, 
may  have  this  satisfaction  in  doing  his  duty  as  a  rational  creature, 
that  thouffh  he  should  miss  truth,  he  wiU  not  miss  the  reward 
of  it :  for  he  governs  his  assent  right,  and  places  it  as  he  should, 
who  in  any  case  or  matter  whatsoever  believes  or  disbelieves 
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according  as  treason  directs  him.  He  that  does  otherwise,  trans- 
gresses ag&inst  his  own  light,  and  misuses  those  faculties  which 
were  given  him  to  no  other  end  but  to  search  and  follow  the 
clearer  eyidence  and  greater  probability.  But  since  reason  aud 
faith  are  by  some  men  opposed,  we  will  so  consider  them  in  the 
following  diapter. 


CHAPTEE  XVm. 
OF  FAITH  AND  REASON,  AND  THSIB  DISTINCT  PS0VINCB8. 

1.  Neceuixrv  to  know  their  boundariei. — It  has  been  above 
shown,  (1.)  That  we  are  of  necessity  ignorant,  and  want  know- 
ledge of  all  sorts  where  we  want  ideas.  (2.)  That  we  are  igno- 
rant, and  want  rational  knowledge  where  we  want  proofs.  (3.) 
That  we  want  general  knowledge  and  certainty  as  far  as  we  want 
clear  and  determined  specific  ideas.  (4.)  That  we  want  pro- 
bability to  direct  our  assent  in  matters  where  we  have  neither 
knowledge  of  our  own  nor  testimony  of  other  men  to  bottom  our 
reason  npon. 

From  these  things  thus  premised,  I  think  we  may  con^e  to  lay 
down  the  measures  and  boundaries  between  faith  and  reason ; 
the  want  whereof  may  possi .  y  have  beea  the  cause,  if  not  of 
great  disorders,  yet  at  least  of  great  disputes,  and  perhaps  mis- 
takes, in  the  world :  for  till  it  be  resolved  how  far  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  reason,  and  how  far  by  faith,  we  shall  in  vain  dispute 
and  endeavour  to  convince  one  another  in  matters  of  religion. 

2.  Faith  and  reason  what,  as  eontraditHnguished — I  find  every 
sect,  as  far  as  reason  will  help  them,  make  use  of  it  eladly ;  and, 
where  it  fails  them,  they  cry  out,  *'  It  is  matter  of  &im,  and  above 
reason."  And  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  argue  with  any  one,  or 
ever  convince  a  gainsayer,  who  makes  use  of  the  same  plea,  with« 
out  settinff  down  strict  boundaries  between  faith  and  reason, 
which  ought  to  be  the  first  point  established  in  all  questions 
where  faith  has  any  thing  to  io, 

Beason  therefore  here,  as  contradistinguished  to  faith,  I  take 
to  be  the  discovery  of  tiie  certainty  or  probability  of  such  pro- 
positions or  truths  which  the  mind  arrives  at  by  deduction  made 
from  such  ideas  which  it  has  got  by  the  use  of  its  natural  fistcul* 
ties,  viz.,  by  sensation  or  reflection. 

Faith,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  not 
thus  made  out  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  upon  the  credit 
of  the  proposer,  as  coming  from  Gk>d  in  some  extraordinary 
way  of  communication.  This  way  of  discovering  truths  to  men 
we  call  "  revelation." 

3.  No  new  simple  idea  can  be  conveyed  hy  traditional  revelation, 
.—First,  then,  I  say,  that  no  man  inspired  by  Gk>d  can,  by  any 
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revelation,  oommnnicate  to  others  any  new  Bimple  ideas  yrhiA 
they  had  not  before  from  senaation  or  reflection :  for,  whatsoever 
impressions  he  himself  may  have  from  the  immediate  hand  of 
God,  this  revelation,  if  it  be  of  new  simple  ideas,  cannot  be  oon- 
Teyed  to  another,  either  by  words  or  any  other  signs ;  becanse 
words,  by  their  immediate  operation  on  us,  cause  no  other  ideas 
but  of  their  natural  sounds ;  and  it  is  by  the  custom  of  using 
them  for  signs  that  they  excite  and  revive  in  our  minds  latent 
ideas,  but  yet  only  such  ideas  as  were  there  before.  For,  words 
seen  or  heard  recall  to  our  thoughts  those  ideas  only  which  to 
ns  they  have  been  wont  to  be  siffns  of ;  but  cannot  introduce  any 

Eerfectly  new  and  formerly  unknown  simple  ideas.    The  same 
olds  in  all  other  signs,  which  cannot  signify  to  us  things  of 
which  we  have  before  never  had  any  idea  at  alL 

Thus,  whatever  thinp;8  were  discovered  to  St  Paul  when  he 
was  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  whatever  new  ideas  his  mind 
there  received,  all  the  description  he  can  make  to  others  of  tha^ 
place  is  only  this,  that  there  are  such  things  as  "  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive.'*  And  supposing  €rod  should  discover  to  any  one, 
supematurally,  a  species  of  creatures  inhabiting,  for  example, 
Jupiter  or  Saturn  (for  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be  such, 
nobody  can  deny),  which  had  six  senses,  and  imprint  on  his 
mind  the  ideas  conveyed  to  theirs  bv  that  sixtn  sense,  he 
could  no  more  by  words  produce  in  the  minds  of  other  men 
those  ideas  imprinted  by  that  sixth  sense,  than  <Mie  of  us 
could  convey  the  idea  of  any  colour  by  the  sounds  of  words  into 
a  man  who,  having  the  other  four  senses  perfect,  had  always 
totally  wanted  the  fifth  of  seeing.  For  our  simple  ideas,  then, 
which  are  the  foundation  and  sole  matter  of  all  our  notions  and 
knowledge,  we  must  depend  wholly  on  our  reason,  I  mean,  our 
natural  faculties,  and  can  by  no  means  receive  them,  or  any  of 
them,  from  traditional  revelation;  I  say,  "traditional  revela- 
tion, in  distinction  to  original  revelation.  By  the  one  I  mean 
that  first  impression  which  is  made  immediatelv  by  Qod  on  the 
mind  of  any  man,  to  which  we  cannot  set  any  Dounds ;  and  bj 
the  other,  those  impressions  delivered  over  to  others  in  words, 
and  the  ordinary  ways  of  conveying  our  conceptions  one  to  another. 
4.  Traditional  revdatum  may  make  iu  know  propositions  knovh^ 
able  also  by  reason^  but  not  toUh  the  same  certainty  that  reason  dotlL 
— ^condly,  I  sav,  that  the  same  truths  may  be  discovered  and 
conveyed  down  from  revelation,  which  are  discoverable  to  us  by 
reason  and  by  those  ideas  we  naturally  may  have.  So  God  migh^ 
by  revelation,  discover  the  truth  of  an^  proposition  in  Eudid ; 
as  well  as  men,  by  the  natural  use  of  their  faculties,  come  to 
make  the  discovery  themselves.  In  all  things  of  this  kind  there 
is  little  need  or  use  of  revelation,  God  having  furnished  us  with 
itatural  and  surer  means  to  arrive  at  the  knowkdge  of  thenL  For^ 
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whatsoever  truth  we  come  to  the  clear  discovery  of,  from  the 
knowledge  and  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  will  always  be 
certainer  to  us  than  those  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  traditional 
revelation :  for  the  knowledge  we  have  that  this  revelation  came 
at  first  from  God,  can  never  be  so  sure  as  the  knowledge  we  have 
from  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  our  own  ideas :  v,  g,,  if  it  were  revealed  some  ages 
since,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  I  miffht  assent  to  the  truth  of  that  proposition  upon  the 
credit  of  the  tradition  that  it  was  revealed  :  but  that  would  never 
amount  to  so  great  a  certainty  as  the  knowledge  of  it  upon  the 
comparing  and  measuring  my  own  ideas  of  two  right  angles,  and 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle.  The  like  holds  in  matter-of-fact, 
knowable  by  our  senses :  v,  g,,  the  history  of  the  deluge  is  con- 
veyed to  us  by  writings  which  had  their  original  from  revelation  ; 
and  yet  nobody,  I  think,  will  say  he  has  as  certain  and  clear  a 
knowledge  of  the  flood  as  Noah,  that  saw  it,  or  that  he  himselt 
would  have  had,  had  he  then  been  alive  and  seen  it.  For  he  has 
no  greater  an  assurance  than  tjKat  of  his  senses,  that  it  is  writ  in 
the  book  supposed  writ  by  Moses  inspired ;  but  he  has  not  so 

Seat  an  assui*ance  that  Moses  writ  that  book  as  if  he  had  seen 
OSes  write  it.    So  that  the  assurance  of  its  being  a  revelation 
is  less  still  than  the  assurance  of  his  senses. 

5.  Revelation  cam/not  he  admitted  againet  the  dear  evidence  oj 
reason, — In  propositions,  then,  whose  certainty  is  built  upon  the 
dear  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas, 
attained  either  by  immediate  intuition,  as  in  self-evident  pro- 
positions, or  by  evident  deductions  of  reason  in  demonstrations, 
we  need  not  the  assistance  of  revelation  as  necessary  to  gain  our 
assent  and  introduce  them  into  our  minds ;  because  the  natural 
ways  of  knowledge  could  settle  them  there,  or  had  done  it  already, 
which  is  the  greatest  assurance  we  can  possibly  have  of  any  thing, 
unless  where  God  immediately  reveals  it  to  us ;  and  there  too 
our  assurance  can  be  no  greater  than  our  knowledge  is,  that  it  is 
a  revelation  from  God.  B\it  yet  nothing,  I  think,  can  under  that 
title  shake  or  overrule  plain  knowledge,  or  rationally  prevail 
with  any  man  to  admit  it  for  true,  in  a  direct  contradiction  to 
the  clear  evidence  of  his  own  understanding :  for,  since  no  evi- 
dence of  our  faculties  by  which  we  receive  such  revelations  can 
exceed,  if  equal,  the  certainty  of  our  intuitive  knowledge,  we  can 
never  receive  for  a  truth  any  thing  that  is  directly  contrary  to 
our  clear  and  distinct  knowledge :  v,  ^.,  the  ideas  of  one  body 
and  one  place  do  so  clearly  agree,  and  the  mind  has  so  evident  a 
perception  of  their  agreement,  that  we  can  never  assent  to  a  pro- 
position that  affirms  the  same  body  to  be  in  two  distant  places 
at  once,  however  it  should  pretend  to  the  authority  of  a  divine 
revelation,  since  the  evidence,  first,  that  we  deceive  not  ourselves 
in  ascribing  it  to  God,  secondly,  that  we  understand  it  right,  can 
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never  be  so  great  as  the  evidence  of  onr  own  intnitive  knowledge, 
whereby  we  discern  it  impossible  for  the  same  body  to  be  in  two 
places  at  once.  And  therefore  no  proposition  can  be  received  for 
divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  assent  due  to  all  such,  if  it  be 
contradictory  to  our  clear  intuitive  knowledge,  because  this 
would  be  to  subvert  the  principles  and  foundations  of  all  know- 
ledge, evidence,  and  assent  whatsoever :  and  there  would  be  left 
no  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood,  no  measures  of  credible 
and  incredible  in  the  world,  if  doubtful  propositions  shall  take 
place  before  self-evident,  and  what  we  certainly  know  give  way 
to  what  we  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in.  Tn  propositions,  there- 
fore, contrary  to  the  clear  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  any  of  our  ideas,  it  will  be  in  vatn  to  urse  them  as 
matters  of  faith.  They  cannot  move  our  assent  under  that  or 
any  other  title  whatsoever :  for  faith  can  never  convince  us  of 
any  thing  that  contradicts  our  knowledge,  becauf«e,  though  faith 
be  foun'led  on  the  testimony  of  God  (who  cannot  lie)  revealing 
any  proposition  to  us,  yet  we  cannot  have  an  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation  greater  than  our  own  kuow^ 
ledge ;  since  the  whole  strength  of  the  certainty  depends  upon 
our  knowledge  that  Qod  revealed  it,  which,  in  this  case,  where 
the  proposition  supposed  revealed  contradicts  our  knowledge  or 
reason,  will  always  have  this  objection  hanging  to  it,  viz.,  that 
we  cannot  tell  how  to  conceive  that  to  come  rrom  Gk>d,  the  boun- 
tiful Author  of  our  being,  which,  if  received  for  true,  must 
overturn  all  the  principles  and  foundations  of  knowledge  he  has 
given  us ;  render  all  our  faculties  useless ;  wholly  destroy  the 
most  excellent  part  of  his  workmanship,  our  understandings; 
and  put  a  man  in  a  condition  wherein  he  will  have  less  light,  less 
conduct,  than  the  beast  that  perisheth.  For  if  the  mind  of  man 
can  never  have  a  clearer,  and  perhaps  not  so  clear,  evidence  ot 
any  thing  to  be  a  divine  revelation  as  it  has  of  the  principles  of 
its  own  reason,  it  can  never  have  a  ground  to  quit  the  clear  evi* 
dence  of  its  reason,  to  give  place  to  a  proposition  whose  revelation 
has  not  a  greater  evidence  than  those  principles  have. 

6.  TradiUoTud  revdation  much  Usi, — ^Thus  far  a  man  has  use  of 
reason,  and  ought  to  hearken  to  it«  even  in  immediate  and  original 
revelation,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  himself :  but  to  all 
those  who  pretend  not  to  immediate  revelation,  but  are  required 
to  pay  obedience,  and  to  receive  the  truths  revealed  to  others, 
which,  by  the  tradition  of  writings  or  word  of  mouth,  are  con- 
veyed down  to  them,  reason  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do,  and  is 
that  only  which  can  induce  us  to  receive  them.  For,  matter  of 
faith  being  only  divine  revelation  and  nothing  else,  faith  (as  we 
use  the  word,  called  commonly  **  divine  faith  *^  has  to  do  with 
no  propositions  but  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  divinely  re- 
vealed. So  that  I  do  not  see  how  those  who  make  revelation 
alone  the  sole  object  of  faith  can  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  faith. 
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and  not  of  reason,  to  believe  that  such  or  sncli  a  propoeition,  to 
be  found  in  ench  or  snch  a  book,  is  of  divine  inspiration ;  unless 
it  be  revealed  that  that  proposition,  or  all  in  that  book,  was  com« 
municated  by  divine  inspiration.  Without  such  a  revelation, 
the  believing  or  not  believing  that  proposition  or  book  to  be  of 
divine  authority  can  never  oe  matter  of  faith,  but  matter  of 
reason ;  and  such  as  L  must  come  to  an  assent  to  only  by  the  use 
of  my  reason,  which  can  never  require  or  enable  me  to  believe 
that  which  is  contrary  to  itself:  it  beins  impossible  for  reason 
ever  to  procure  any  assent  to  that  whi&  to  itself  appears  un- 
reasonable. 

In  all  things,  therefore,  where  we  have  clear  evidence  from 
our  ideas,  and  those  principles  of  knowledge  I  have  above  men- 
tioned, reason  is  the  proper  judge ;  and  revelation,  though  it 
may,  in  consenting  with  it,  confirm  its  dictates,  yet  cannot  in 
sucn  cases  invalidate  its  decrees :  nor  can  we  be  obliged,  where 
we  have  the  clear  and  evident  sentence  of  reason,  to  quit  it  for 
the  contrary  opinion,  under  a  pretence  that  it  is  matter  of  faith ; 
which  can  have  no  authority  against  the  plain  and  clear  dictates 
of  reaqon. 

7.  Things  above  reason.— 'But,  Thirdly,  there  being  many 
things  wherein  we  have  very  imperfect  notions,  or  none  at  all ; 
and  other  things,  of  whose  past,  present,  or  future  existence,  by 
the  natural  use  of  our  faculties,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  at 
all :  these,  as  being  beyond  the  discovery  of  our  natural  faculties 
and  above  reason,  are,  when  revealed,  the  proper  matter  of  faith. 
Thus,  that  part  of  the  angels  rebelled  against  God,  and  thereby 
lost  their  first  happy  state :  and  that  tne  dead  shall  rise,  and 
live  again :  these,  and  the  like,  being  beyond  the  discovery  of 
reason,  are  purely  matters  or  faith,  with  which  reason  has, 
directly,  nothmg  to  do. 

S.  Ornot  oontrairy  to  rsasoHy  if  revealed,  are  matter  of  faith, — 
But  since  God,  in  givine  us  the  light  of  reason,  has  not  thereby 
tied  up  his  own  hands  from  afTormng  us,  when  he  thinks  fit,  the 
light  of  revelation  in  any  of  those  matters  wherein  our  natural 
faculties  are  able  to  dve  a  probable  determination,  revelation, 
where  God  has  been  pleased  to  eive  it,  must  carry  it  against  the 
probable  conjectures  of  reason  ;  because  the  mind,  not  being  cer- 
tain of  the  truth  of  that  it  does  not  evidently  know,  but  only 
yielding  to  the  probability  that  appears  in  it,  is  bound  to  give  up 
its  assent  to  such  a  testimony,  which,  it  is  satisfied,  comes  from 
One  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive.  But  yet  it  still  belongs 
to  reason  to  1u()ge  of  the  truth  of  its  being  a  revelation,  and  of 
the  signification  of  the  words  wherein  it  is  delivered.  Indeed, 
if  any  thin^  shall  be  thought  revelation  which  is  contrary  to  tht 
plain  principles  of  reason  and  the  evident  knowledge  the  mind 
has  of  its  own  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  there  reason  must  be 
hearkened  to  as  to  a  matter  within  its  province :  since  a  man  oaa 
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never  have  bo  certain  a  knowledge  that  a  proposition,  which  oon- 
tradicts  the  clear  principles  and  eyideuce  of  his  own  knowledge, 
was  diyiuely  revealed,  or  that  he  understands  the  words  rightly 
wherein  it  is  delivered,  as  he  has  that  the  contrary  is  true ;  and 
so  is  bound  to  consider  and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reason,  and 
not  swallow  it,  without  examination,  as  a  matter  of  faith. 

9,  Bevdation,  in  matters  where  reason  oofnnot  jwige,  or  btU  pro- 
bably, ought  to  be  hearkened  to. — First,  Whatever  proposition  is 
revealed,  of  whose  truth  our  mind,  by  its  natural  faculties  and 
notions,  cannot  judge,  that  is  purely  matter  of  faith,  and  above 
reason. 

Secondly,  All  propositions  whereof  the  mind,  by  the  use  of  its 
natural  faculties,  can  come  to  determine  and  judgjB,  from  naturally 
acquired  ideas,  are  matter  of  reason ;  with  tms  difference  still, 
that  in  those  concerning  which  it  has  but  an  uncertain  evidence, 
and  so  is  persuaded  of  their  truth  only  upon  probable  grounds, 
which  still  admit  a  possibility  of  the  contrary  to  be  true,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  certain  evidence  of  its  own  knowledge,  and 
overturning  the  prin<^p1es  of  all  reason ;  in  such  probable  pro> 
positions,  I  say,  an  evident  revelation  ought  to  determine  our 
assent  even  against  probability.  For  where  the  principles  of 
reason  have  not  evidenced  a  proposition  to  be  certainly  true  or 
false,  there  clear  revelation,  as  another  principle  of  truth  and 
ground  of  assent,  may  determine ;  and  so  it  may  be  matter  of 
Eiith,  and  be  also  above  reason,  because  reason,  in  that  particular 
matter,  being  able  to  reach  no  higher  than  probability,  faith 
gave  the  determination  where  reason  came  short,  and  revelation 
discovered  on  which  side  the  truth  lay. 

10.  In  matters  where  reason  can  afford  certain  knowledge^  that 
is  to  be  hearkened  to. — Thus  far  the  dominion  of  faith  reaches,  and 
that  without  any  violence  or  hinderance  to  reason :  which  is  not 
injured  or  disturbed,  but  assisted  and  improved,  by  new  dis- 
coveries of  truth,  coming  from  the  eternal  Fountain  of  all  know- 
ledge. Whatever  God  hath  revealed  is  certainly  true ;  no  doubt 
can  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the  proper  object  of  fiiith :  but  whether 
it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason  must  judge ;  which  can 
never  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a  greater  evidence  to  embrace 
what  is  less  evident,  nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  oppo- 
sition to  knowledge  and  certainty.  There  can  be  no  evidence 
that  any  traditional  revelation  is  of  divine  original,  in  the  words 
we  receive  it,  and  in  the  sense  we  understand  it,  so  clear  and  so 
certain  as  that  of  the  principles  of  reason :  and  therefore  nothing 
that  is  contrary  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  clear  and  self-evident 
dictates  of  reason  has  a  right  to  be  urged  or  assented  to  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  wherein  reason  hath  nothing  to  da  Whatsoever 
18  divine  revelation  ouffht  to  over-rule  all  our  opinions,  nrejudices, 
and  interests,  and  hath  a  right  to  be  received  -with  mil  assent : 
such  a  submission  as  this  of  our  reason  to  fiiith  takes  not  away 
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the  landmarks  of  knowledge ;  this  shakes  not  the  foundations  of 
reason,  bat  leayes  us  that  use  of  our  faculties  for  which  they 
were  giyen  us. 

11.  If  the  boundaries,  he  not  eet  between  faith  and  reaeon,  no 
enthiuiaim  or  extravagancy  in  rdigion  can  be  contradicted — If  the 
provinces  of  faith  and  reason  are  not  kept  distinct  by  these 
Doundaries,  there  will,  in  matter  of  religion,  be  no  room  for  rea- 
son at  all ;  and  those  extravagant  opinions  and  ceremonies  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  several  religions  of  the  world  will  not  de- 
serve to  be  blamed  \  for  to  this  crying  up  of  &ith  in  opposition 
to  reason,  we  may,  I  think,  in  good  measure,  ascribe  those 
absurdities  that  fill  almost  all  the  religions  which  possess  and 
divide  mankind.  For  men,  having  been  principled  with  an 
opinion*4hat  they  must  not  consult  reason  in  the  things  of  reli- 
gion, however  apparently  contradictory  to  common  sense  and  the 
veiT  principles  of  all  their  knowledge,  have  let  loose  their  fancies 
and  natural  superstition ;  and  have  been  by  them  led  into  so 
strange  opinions  and  extravagant  practices  in  religion,  that  a 
considerate  man  cannot  but  stand  amazed  at  their  follies,  and 
judge  them  so  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  great  and  wise 
God,  that  he  cannot  avoid  thinking  them  ridiculous  and  offensive 
to  a  sober,  good  man.  So  that,  in  effect,  religion,  which  should 
most  distinguish  us  from  beasts,  and  ought  most  peculiarly  to 
elevate  us  as  rational  creatures  above  brutes,  is  that  wherein 
men  often  appear  most  irrational,  and  more  senseless  than  beasts 
themselves.  Credo  quia  impossiinle  est,  "  I  believe  because  it  is 
impossible,"  might,  in  a  ffood  man,  pass  for  a  sally  of  zeal,  but 
would  prove  a  veiy  ill  rule  for  men  to  choose  their  opinions  or 
religion  by. 


CHAPTEBXIX. 

OF  ENTHUSXASIC. 

1.  Love  of  truth  neceesarrf, — He  that  would  seriously  set  upon 
the  search  of  truth,  oucht  m  the  first  place,  to  prepare  his  mind 
with  a  love  of  it ;  for  he  that  loves  it  not  will  not  take  much 
pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much  concerned  when  he  misses  it.  There 
IB  nobody  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning  who  does  not  profess 
himself  a  lover  of  truth ;  and  there  is  not  a  rational  creature 
that  would  not  take  it  amiss  to  be  thought  otherwise  o£  And 
yet,  for  all  this,  one  may  truly  say,  there  are  very  few  lovers  of 
truth  for  truth  s  sake,  even  amongst  those  who  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  are  so.  How  a  man  may  know  whether  he  be  so 
in  earnest,  is  worth  inquiry :  and  I  think  there  is  this  one  unerring 
mark  of  it,  viz.,  the  not  entertaining  any  proposition  withgreater 
assurance  than  the  proofii  it  is  built  upon  will  warrant.    Whoever 
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ffoes  beyond  this  measure  of  asseut,  it  U  plain,  receives  not  truth 
in  the  love  of  it ;  loves  not  truth  for  tmth^s  sake,  but  for  some 
other  by-end.  For,  the  evidence  that  any  proposition  is  tru< 
(except  such  as  are  self-evident)  lying  only  in  the  proofs  a  man 
has  of  it.  whatsoever  degrees  of  assent  he  affords  it  beyond  the 
degrees  of  that  evidence,  it  is  plain  all  that  surplusage  of  assu- 
rance is  owing  to  some  other  affection,  and  not  to  the  love  of 
truth  ;  it  being  as  impossible  that  the  love  of  truth  should  carry  my 
assent  above  the  evidence  there  is  to  me  that  it  is  true,  as  that 
the  love  of  truth  should  make  me  assent  to  any  proposition  foi 
the  sake  of  that  evidence  which  it  has  not  tluit  it  is  true ; 
which  is,  in  effect,  to  love  it  as  a  truth,  because  it  is  possible  or 
))robable  that  it  may  not  be  true.  In  anv  truth  that  gets  not  pos- 
session of  our  minds  by  the  irresistible  light  of  self-evidence, 
or  by  the  force  of  demonsti*ation,  the  arguments  that  gain  it 
assent  are  the  vouchers  and  gauge  of  its  probability  to  us ;  and 
we  can  receive  it  for  no  other  than  such  as  they  deliver  it  to  our 
understandings.  Whatsoever  credit  or  authority  we  give  to  any 
proposition  more  than  it  receives  from  the  principles  and  proo& 
it  supports  itself  upon,  is  owing  to  our  inclinations  that  way,  and 
is  so  far  a  derogation  from  the  love  of  truth  as  such ;  which,  as 
it  can  receive  no  evidence  from  our  passions  or  interests,  so  it 
should  receive  no  tincture  from  theuL 

2.  A  forwardness  to  dictate^  from  whence, — The  assuming  an 
authority  of  dictating  to  others,  and  a  forwardness  to  prescribe 
to  their  opinions,  is  a  constant  concomitant  of  this  bias  and  cor- 
ruption 01  our  judgments :  for  how  almost  can  it  be  otherwise, 
but  that  he  should  be  ready  to  impose  on  others'  belief  who  has 
already  imposed  on  his  ownl  Who  can  reasonably  expect 
arguments  and  conviction  from  him  in  dealing  with  others, 
whose  understanding  is  not  accustomed  to  them  in  his  dealing 
with  himself?  who  does  violence  to  his  own  faculties,  tyrannizes 
over  his  own  mind,  and  usurps  the  prerogative  that  belongs  to 
truth  alone,  which  is  to  command  assent  by  only  its  own  au- 
thority, i.  «.,  by  and  in  proportion  to  that  evidence  which  it 
earries  with  it. 

3.  Force  of  enth-usiasm, — Upon  this  occasion  I  shall  take  the 
libertv  to  consider  a  third  ground  of  assent,  which,  with  some 
men,  has  the  same  authority  and  is  as  confidently  relied  on,  aa 
either  faith  or  reason :  I  mean  enthusiasm :  which,  laying  by 
reason,  would  set  up  revelation  without  it ;  whereby  in  effect  it 
takes  away  both  reason  and  revelation,  and  substitutes  in  the 
room  of  it  the  ungrounded  &ncies  of  a  man's  own  brain,  and 
assumes  them  for  a  foundation  both  of  opinion  and  conduct 

4.  Reason  and  revelation. — Reason  is  natural  revelation,  where- 
by the  eternal  Father  of  light,  and  Fountain  of  all  knowledge, 
communicates  to  mankind  that  portion  of  truth  which  he  has 
Laid  within  the  reach  of  their  natural  faculties.    BeveUtion  ill 
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patnral  reason  enlarged  bv  a  new  set  of  discoveries  communicated 
by  God  immediately,  which  reason  vouches  the  truth  of  by  the 
testimony  and  proofs  it  gives  that  they  come  from  God.  So  that 
he  that  tekes  away  reason  to  make  way  for  revelation,  puts  out 
the  light  of  both ;  and  does  much-what  the  same  as  if  he  would 
persuade  a  man  to  put  out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  re- 
mote li^ht  of  an  invisible  star  by  a  telescope. 
.  5.  Rue  of  enthtuicum. — Immediate  revelation  being  a  much 
easier  way  for  men  to  establish  their  opinions  and  regulate  their 
conduct  than  the  tedious  and  not  always  successful  labour  of 
strict  reasoningi  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  have  been  very  apt  to 
pretend  to  revelation,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are 
under  the  peculiar  guidance  of  heaven  in  their  actions  aud 
opinions,  especially  in  those  of  the^n  which  they  cannot  account 
for  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  knowledge  and  principles  of 
reason*  Hence  we  see  that  in  all  ages  men,  in  wnom  melan- 
choly has  mixed  with  devotion,  or  whose  conceit  of  themselves 
has  raised  them  into  an  opinion  of  a  greater  familiarity  with 
God,-  and  a  nearer  admittance  to  his  fsivour,  than  Lb  afforded  to 
others,  have  often  flattered  themselves  with  a  persuasion  of  an  im- 
mediate intercourse  with  the  Deity,  and  frequent  commuui cations 
from  the  Divine  Spirit  God,  I  own,  cauuot  be  denied  to  be  able 
to  enlighten  the  understanding  by  a  ray  darted  into  the  mind 
immediately  from  the  Fountain  of  light  This  they  understand 
he  has  promised  to  do  ;  and  who  then  has  so  good  a  title  to  ex- 

Sect  it  as  those  who  are  his  peculiar  people,  chosen  by  him,  and 
epending  on  him  ? 

6.  BntKusiasrn, — ^Their  minds  being  thus  prepared,  whatever 
groundless  opinion  comes  to  settle  itself  strongly  upon  their  fan- 
cies, is  an  illumination  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  presently  of 
divine  authority :  and  whatsoever  odd  aclion  they  find  in  them- 
selves a  strong  inclination  to  do,  that  impulse  is  concluded  to  be  a 
call  or  direction  from  heaven,  and  must  be  obeyed ;  it  is  a  com- 
mission from  above,  and  they  cannot  err  in  executing  it 

7.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthusiasm,  which,  though 
founded  neither  on  reason  nor  divine  revelation,  but  rising  &om 
the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  overweening  brain,  works  yet,  where 
it  once  gets  footing,  more  powerfully  on  the  persuasions  and 
actions  of  men  than  either  of  those  two,  or  both  together :  men 
being  most  forwardly  obedient  to  the  impulses  they  receive  from 
themselves ;  and  the  whole  man  is  sure  to  act  more  vigorously 
where  the  whole  man  is  carried  by  a  natural  motion.  For,  strong 
conceit,  like  a  new  principle,  carries  all  easily  with  it,  when  got 
Above  common  sense,  and  freed  from  all  restraint  of  reason  and 
check  of  reflection,  it  is  heightened  into  a  divine  authority,  in 
concurrence  with  our  own  temper  and  inclination. 

8.  Enthutioim  mistaken  for  seeing  andfeding, — Though  the  odd 
•pinions  and  extravagant  actions  enthusiasm  has  run  men  into 
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were  enougli  to  warn  them  against  this  wrons  principle,  so  apt 
to  misguide  them  both  in  their  belief  and  conaact ;  yet  tne  love 
of  something  extraordinary,  the  ease  and  glory  it  is  to  be  inspired 
and  be  above  the  common  and  natural  ways  of  knowledge,  so 
flatters  many  men's  laziness,  ignorance,  and  vanity,  that  when  onoe 
they  are  got  into  this  way  of  immediate  revelation,  of  illuminar- 
tiou  without  search,  and  of  certainty  without  proof  and  without 
examination,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  out  of  it.  Reason 
is  lost  upon  them  ;  they  are  above  it :  they  see  the  li^ht  infused 
into  their  understiindings,  and  cannot  be  mistaken ;  it  is  clear  and 
visible  there  like  the  light  of  bright  sunshine ;  shows  itself,  and 
needs  no  other  proof  but  its  own  evidence  ;  they  feel  the  hand  of 
God  moving  them  within,  and  the  impulses  of  the  Spirit,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  what  they  feeL  Thus  they  support  them- 
selves, and  are  sure  reason  hath  nothing  to  do  with  what  they 
see  and  feel  in  themselves ;  what  they  have  a  sensible  experience 
of,  admits  no  doubt,  needs  no  probation.  Would  he  not  be  ridi- 
culous who  should  require  to  have  it  proved  to  him,  that  the 
light  shines,  and  that  he  sees  it  t  It  is  its  own  proo^  and  can 
have  no  other.  When  the  Spirit  brings  light  into  our  minds,  it 
dispels  darkness.  We  see  it  as  we  do  that  of  the  sun  at  noon, 
ana  need  not  the  twilight  of  reason  to  show  it  us.  This  light 
from  heaven  is  strong,  clear,  and  pure ;  carries  its  own  demonstra- 
tion with  it ;  and  we  may  as  rationally  take  a  glow-worm  to  assist 
us  to  discover  the  sun,  as  examine  the  celestial  ray  by  our  dim 
candle,  reason. 

9.  This  is  the  way  of  talking  of  these  men :  they  are  sure, 
because  they  are  sure;  and  their  persuasions  are  right,  only 
because  they  are  strong  in  tbem.  For,  when  what  they  say  is 
stripped  of  the  metaphor  of  seeing  and  feeling,  this  is  all  it 
amounts  to ;  and  yet  tnese  similes  so  impose  on  them,  that  they 
serve  them  for  certainty  in  themselves,and  demonstration  toothers. 

10.  Enthtuicufn,  how  to  be  discovered. — But,  to  examine  a  little 
soberly  this  internal  light,  and  this  feeling  on  which  they  build  so 
much :  these  men  have,  they  say,  clear  light,  and  they  see  :  they 
have  an  awakened  sense,  and  they  feel :  this  cannot,  they  are  sure, 
be  disputed  them.  For,  when  a  man  says  he  sees  or  he  feels,  nobody 
can  deny  it  him  that  he  does  so.  But  here  let  me  ask :  This 
seeing,  is  it  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  ;  or  of 
this,  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  Grod  f  This  feeling,  is  it  a  per- 
ception of  an  inclination  or  &ncy  to  do  something,  or  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  moving  that  inclination  ?  These  are  two  very  different 
perceptions,  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  if  we  would  not 
impose  upon  ourselves.  I  may  perceive  the  truth  of  a  propor- 
tion, and  yet  not  perceive  that  it  is  an  immediate  revelation  from 
God.  I  may  perceive  the  truth  of  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  with- 
out iU  being  or  my  perceiving  it  to  be  a  revelation  :  nay,  I  may 
perceive  I  came  not  by  this  £iowledge  in  a  natural  way,  and  so 
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may  conclude  it  rcTealed,  without  perceiving  that  it  is  a  revela- 
tion  from  God;  hecause  there  he  spirits  which^  without  heing 
divinely  commissioned,  may  excite  those  ideas  in  me,  and  lay 
them  in  such  order  hefore  my  mind  that  I  may  perceive  their 
connexion.  So  that  the  knowled^  of  any  proposition  coming 
into  nay  mind,  I  know  not  how,  is  not  a  perception  that  it  is 
from  God;  much  less  is  a  strong  persuasion  that  it  is  true,  a 
perception  that  it  is  from  God,  or  so  much  as  true.  But,  how- 
ever it  he  called  **  light "  and  '*  seeing,"  I  suppose  it  is  at  most 
hut  ''helief"  and  "assurance;"  and  the  proposition  taken  for 
a  revelation  is  not  such  as  the;^  know  to  be  true,  but  take  to  be 
true.  For  where  a  proposition  is  known  to  be  true,  revelation  is 
needless :  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a  revela- 
tion to  any  one  of  what  he  knows  already.  If  therefore  it  be  a 
proposition  which  they  are  persuaded,  but  do  not  know,  to  be 
me,  whatever  they  may  call  it,  it  is  not  seeing,  but  believing. 
For  these  are  two  ways  whereby  truth  comes  into  the  mind, 
wholly  distinct,  bo  that  one  is  not  the  other.  What  I  see,  I  know 
to  be  so  by  the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself;  what  I  believe,  I 
take  to  be  80  upon  the  testimony  of  another :  but  this  testimony 
I  must  know  to  be  given,  or  else  what  ground  have  I  of  believing  f 
I  must  see  that  it  is  God  that  reveals  this  to  me,  or  else  I  see 
nothing.  The  question  then  here  is,  How  do  I  know  that  God 
is  the  revealer  of  this  to  me ;  that  this  impression  is  made  upon 
my  mind  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  therefore  I  ougl^to  obey 
it  1  If  I  know  not  this,  now  great  soever  the  assurance^is  that  I 
am  possessed  with,  it  is  groundless ;  whatever  light  I  pretend  to, 
it  is  but  enthusiasm.  For,  whether  the  proposition  supposed  to 
be  revealed  be  in  itself  evidently  true,  or  visibly  probable,  or  by 
the  natural  ways  of  knowledge  uncertain,  the  proposition  that 
must  be  well-grounded  and  manifested  to  be  true  is  this,  that 
God  is  the  revealer  of  it ;  and  that  what  I  take  to  be  a  revela- 
tion is  certainly  put  into  my  mind  by  him,  and  is  not  an  allusion 
dropped  in  by  some  other  spirit,  or  raised  by  my  own  fancy. 
For,  if  I  mistake  not,  these  men  receive  it  for  true  because  they 
presume  God  revealed  it.  Does  it  not  then  stand  them  upon  to 
examine  upon  what  grounds  they  presume  it  to  be  a  revelatioxf 
from  God  i  Or  else  all  their  confidence  is  mere  presumption ; 
and  this  light  they  are  so  dazzled  with,  is  nothing  but  an  ^r?M# 
fatuus,  that  leads  them  continually  round  in  this  circle  :  It  is  a 
revelation,  because  they  firmly  believe  it ;  and  they  believe  ity 
because  it  is  a  revelation. 

11.  Enthiuiafm  fails  of  evidence,  that  the  proposition  is  from 
OodL — In  all  that  is  of  divine  revelation,  there  is  need  of  no  other 

Sroof  but  that  it  is  an  inspiration  from  Gk>d :  for  he  can  neither 
ec6ive  nor  be  deceived.  But  how  s,hall  it  be  known  that  any 
proposition  in  our  minds  is  a  truth  infosp^  by  G^ ;  a  truth  that 
IS  revealed  ib  ns  by  him,  whi^Sh  he  decoxes  tO  tis,  and  therefore 
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MO  ought  to  believe  t  Here  it  is  that  enthaslasm  iails  of  the 
evidence  it  pretends  to.  For^  men  thus  possessed  boast  of  a  light 
whereby  they  say  they  are  enlightened  and  brought  into  the 
knowledge  of  this  or  that  truth.  But  if  they  know  it  to  be  a 
truth,  they  must  know  it  to  be  so  either  by  its  own  self- evidence 
to  natural  reason,  or  by  the  rational  proofs  that  make  it  out  to 
be  BO.  If  they  see  and  know  it  to  be  a  truth  either  of  these  two 
ways,  they  in  vain  suppose  it  to  be  a  revelation.  For  they  know 
it  to  be  true  by  the  same  way  that  any  other  man  naturally  may 
know  that  it  is  so,  without  the  help  of  revelation.  For  thus  all 
the  truths,  of  what  kind  soever,  that  men  uninspired  are  en- 
liffhtened  with,  came  into  their  minds  and  are  estaoiished  there. 
If  they  say  they  know  it  to  be  true  because  it  is  a  revelation 
from  God)  the  reason  is  good :  but  then  it  will  be  demanded, 
how  they  know  it  to  be  a  revelation  from  GK>d  1  If  they  say,  By 
the  light  it  brings  with  it,  which  shines  bright  in  their  minds, 
and  they  cannot  resist ;  I  beseech  them  to  consider,  whether  this 
be  any  more  than  what  we  have  taken  notice  of  already,  viz., 
that  it  is  a  revelation  because  they  strongly  believe  it  to  be  true. 
For  all  the  light  they  speak  of  is  but  a  strong,  though  ungrounded, 
persuasion  of  their  own  minds  that  it  is  a  truth.  For,  rational 
rounds  from  proofs  that  it  is  a  truth,  they  must  acknowledge  to 
have  none ;  for  then  it  is  not  received  as  a  revelation  but  upon 
the  ordinary  grounds  that  other  truths  are  received :  and  if  they 
believe  it  to  be  true  because  it  is  a  revelation,  and  have  no  other 
reason  for  its  being  a  revelation  but  because  they  are  fully  per- 
suaded, without  any  other  reason,  that  it  is  true,  they  believe  it 
to  be  a  revelation  only  because  they  strongly  believe  it  to  be  a 
revelation ;  which  is  a  very  unsafe  ground  to  proceed  on,  either 
in  our  tenets  or  actions.  And  what  readier  way  can  there  be  to 
run  ourselves  into  the  most  extravagant  errors  and  miscarriages, 
than  thus  to  set  up  fancy  for  our  si]jpreme  and  sole  guide,  and  to 
believe  any  proposition  to  be  true,  any  action  to  be  right,  only 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  so  t  The  strength  of  our  persuasions 
is  no  evidence  at  all  of  their  own  rectitude  :  crooked  things  may 
be  as  stiff  and  unflexible  as  straight ;  and  men  may  be  as  positive 
and  peremptory  in  error  as  in  truth.  How  come  else  the  un- 
tractable  zealots  in  different  and  opposite  parties  t  For  if  the 
light,  which  every  one  thinks  he  has  in  his  mind,  which  in  this 
case  is  nothing  but  the  strength  of  his  own  persuasion,  be  an 
dvidenoe  that  it  is  from  God,  contrary  opinions  may  have  the 
same  title  to  be  inspirations ;  and  God  will  be  not  only  the 
Father  of  lights,  but  of  opposite  and  contradictory  lights,  leading 
men  contrary  ways ;  and  contradictory  propositions  will  be  divine 
truths,  if  an  ungrounded  strength  of  assurance  be  an  evidence 
that  ai^  proposition  is  a  divine  revelation. 


12,  FirmneM  of  persuasion,  no  proof  thai  any  proposition  is 
from  OocL — This  cannot  be  otherwise  whilst  nrmness  of  per- 
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Ruasion  is  made  the  cause  of  believinff,  and  confidence  of  being 
in  the  riffht  is  made  an  argnment  of  truth.  §t.  Paul  himself 
believed  he  did  well,  and  that  he  had  a  call  to  it,  when  he  per- 
secuted the  Christians,  whom  he  confidently  thought  in  the 
wrong ;  but  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they  who  were  mistaken.  Gk>od 
men  are  men  still  liable  to  mistakes,  and  are  sometimes  warmly 
engaged  in  errors  which  they  take  for  divine  truths,  shining  in 
their  minds  with  the  clearest  light. 

]  3.  Light  in  the  mind,  what, — Light,  true  light  in  the  mind,  is 
or  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  pro 

C'tion ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  self-evident  proposition,  all  the  light  it 
,  or  can  have,  is  from  the  clearness  and  validity  of  those  proofs 
upon  which  it  is  received.  To  talk  of  any  other  light  in  the 
understanding,  is  to  put  ourselves  in  the  dark,  or  in  the  power 
of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and,  by  our  own  consent,  to  give  our- 
selves up  to  delusion,  to  believe  a  lie :  for  if  strength  of  persua- 
sion be  the  light  which  must  ^ide  us,  I  ask.  How  shall  any  one 
distinguish  between  the  delusions  of  Satan,  and  the  inspirations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  He  can  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light.  And  they  who  are  led  by  this  son  of  the  morning  are  as 
fully  satisfied  of  the  illumination,  L  e.,  are  as  strongly  persuaded 
that  they  are  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  as  any  one  who 
is  so:  they  acquiesce  and  rejoice  in  it^  are  acted  by  it;  and 
nobody  can  be  more  sure,  nor  more  in  the  right  (if  their  own 
strong  belief  may  be  judge),  than  they. 

14.  Revelation  muet  be  judaed  of  by  reaeon, — He  therefore  that 
will  not  give  himself  up  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  delusion  and 
error,  must  bring  this  guide  of  his  light  within  to  the  triaL  God, 
when  he  makes  the  pnophet,  does  not  unmake  the  man ;  he  leaves 
all  his  Acuities  in  tneir  natural  state,  to  enable  him  to  jndge  of 
his  inspirations,  whether  they  be  of  divine  original  or  no.  When 
he  illuminates  the  mind  with  supernatural  light,  he  does  not 
extingui^  that  which  is  natural.  If  he  would  have  us  assent  to 
the  truth  of  any  proposition,  he  either  evidences  that  truth  by 
the  usual  methods  of  natural  reason,  or  else  makes  it  known  to 
be  a  truth  which  he  would  have  us  assent  to  by  his  authority, 
and  convinces  us  that  it  is  from  him  bv  some  marks  which  reason 
cannot  be  mistaken  in.  Beason  must  be  our  last  judge  and  guide 
in  every  thing.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  consult  reason,  and 
examine  whether  a  proposition  revealed  from  Qod  can  be  made 
out  by  natural  principles ;  and  if  it  cannot,  that  then  we  may 
reject  it :  but  consult  it  we  must,  and  by  it  examine  whether  it 
be  a  revelation  from  Qod  or  no :  and  if  reason  finds  it  to  be 
revealed  from  God,  reason  then  declares  for  it  as  much  as  for  any 
other  truth,  and  makes  it  one  of  her  dictates.  £very  conceit 
that  thoroughlv  warms  our  fiiucies  must  pass  for  an  inspiration, 
if  there  be  nothing  liut  the  strength  of  our  persuasions  whereby 
tc  judge  of  our  persuasions.    If  reason  must  not  examine  their 
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truth  by  somethiDg  extriDsical  to  the  persuasions  themaelres, 
iuspirations  and  delusions,  truth  and  falsehood,  will  have  the 
same  measure,  and  will  not  be  poesible  to  be  distin^ished. 

15.  Belief  no  proof  of  revelation. — If  this  internal  light,  or  any 
proposition  which  under  that  title  we  take  for  inspired,  be  con* 
formable  to  the  principles  of  reason,  or  to  the  word  of  Gk>d,  which 
is  attested  revelation,  reason  warrants  it,  and  we  may  saiely 
receive  it  for  true,  and  be  guided  by  it  in  our  belief  and  actions : 
if  it  receive  no  testimony  nor  evidence  from  either  of  these  rules, 
we  cannot  take  it  for  a  revelation  or  so  much  as  for  true,  till  we 
have  some  other  mark  that  it  is  a  revelation  besides  our  believing 
that  it  is  80.  Thus  we  see,  the  holy  men  of  old,  who  had  reve- 
lations from  Qod,  had  something  else  besides  that  intc.*nal  light 
of  assurance  in  their  own  minds  to  testify  to  them  that  it  was 
from  God.  They  were  not  left  to  their  own  persuaadons  alone, 
that  those  persuasions  were  from  €k>d,  but  had  outward  signs  to 
convince  them  of  the  Author  of  those  revelations.  And  when 
they  were  to  convince  others,  they  had  a  power  given  them  to 
justify  the  truth  of  their  commission  fi*om  heaven,  and  by  visible 
signs  to  assert  the  divine  authority  of  a  message  they  were  sent 
with.  Moses  saw  the  bush  bum  without  being  consumed,  and 
heard  a  voice  out  of  it.  This  was  something  besides  finding  an 
Impulse  upon  his  mind  to  go  to  Pharaoh  that  he  might  bring  his 
brethren  out  of  Egypt ;  and  yet  he  thought  not  this  enou^  to 
authorize  him  to  go  with  that  message,  till  God,  by  another  miracle 
of  his  rod  turned  into  a  serpent,  had  assured  him  of  a  power  to 
testify  his  mission  by  the  same  miracle  repeated  before  them 
whom  he  was  sent  to.  Gideon  was  sent  by  an  angel  to  deliver 
Israel  from  the  Midianites ;  and  yet  he  desired  a  sign  to  convince 
him  that  this  commission  was  from  God.  These,  and  several  the 
like  instances  to  be  found  among  the  prophets  of  old,  are  enough 
to  show  that  they  thought  not  an  inward  seeing  or  persuasion  of 
their  own  minds,  without  any  other  proof,  a  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  was  from  God,  though  the  scripture  does  not  every  where 
mention  their  demanding  or  having  such  proofs. 

16.  In  what  I  have  said,  I  am  &r  from  denying  that  God  can 
or  doth  sometimes  enlighten  men's  minds  in  the  appreheudinfl^  of 
certain  truths,  or  excite  them  to  good  actions  by  the  immediate 
influence  and  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  any  extra- 
ordinary signs  accompanying  it  But  in  such  cases  too  we  have 
reason  and  scriptui:e,  unerring  rules,  to  know  whether  it  be  &om 
God  or  na  Where  the  truth  embraced  is  consonant  to  the 
revet&tipi^  in  the  written  word  of  God,  or  the  action  eonforma^le 
to  the  oictates  of  right  reason  or  holy  writ,  we  may  be  as^^wed 
that  we  run  no  risk  in  entertaining  it  u  such ;  because,  though 
perhaps  it  be  not  an  immediate  revelaaon  from  God,  extraordi- 
narily operating  on  our  minds,  yet  we  are  sure  it  is  warranted 
by  that  revelation  which  he  has  given  us  of  truth.    But  it  is  not 
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the  Birengtb  of  our  priyate  persuasion  within  ourselves  that  can 
warrant  it  to  be  a  light  or  motion  from  heaven  ;  nothing  can  do 
that  bat  the  written  word  of  God  without  us,  or  that  standard 
of  reason  which  is  common  to  ns  with  all  men.  Where  reason 
or  scripture  is  express  for  any  opinion  or  action,  we  may  receive 
it  as  of  divine  authority ;  but  it  is  not  the  strength  of  our  own 
persuasions  which  can  by  itself  give  it  that  stamp.  The  bent  of 
onr  own  minds  may  favour  it  as  much  as  we  please  ;  that  may 
show  it  to  be  a  fondlinff  of  our  own,  but  will  by  no  means  prove 
ii  to  be  an  ofispring  of  heaven,  and  of  divine  original. 


CHAPTER  XX 

OF  WBONG  ASSENT,  OB  EBBOS. 

1.  Codies  of  error. — ^Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  visible 
certain  truth,  error  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge,  but  a  mistake 
i>f  our  judgment,  giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not  true. 

But  if  assent  be  grounded  on  likelihood,  if  the  proper  object 
and  motive  of  our  assent  be  probability,  and  that  probability 
consists  in  what  is  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  it  will  be 
demanded,  how  men  oome  to  give  their  assents  contrary  to  pro* 
bability  ?  For  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  contrariety 
of  opinions ;  nothing  more  obvious  than  that  one  man  wholly 
disbelieves  what  another  only  doubts  o^  and  a  third  steadfastly 
believes  and  firmly  adheres  to.  The  reasons  whereof,  though 
they  may  be  very  various,  yet,  I  suppose,  may  be  all  reduced  to 
these  four:  (1.)  Want  of  proofs.  (2.)  Want  of  ability  to  use 
them.  (3.)  Want  of  will  to  use  them.  (4.)  Wrong  measures  of 
probability. 

2.  Firalf  Want  of  proof  e.—Yvnty  By  **  want  of  proofia,*' I  do  not 
mean  only  tho  want  of  those  proofs  which  are  no  when  extant, 
and  so  are  no  where  to  be  had ;  but  the  want  even  of  those 
proofs  which  are  in  being,  or  might  be  procured*  And  thus  men 
want  proofs  who  have  not  the  convenience  or  opportunity  to 
make  experiments  and  observations  themselves,  tending  to  the 
proof  of  any  proposition ;  nor  likewise  the  convenience  to  inquire 
into  and  collect  the  testimonies  of  others :  and  in  this  state  are 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  who  are  given  up  to  labour,  and 
enslaved  to  the  necessity  of  their  mean  condition,  whoee  lives 
are  worn  out  only  in  the  provisions  for  living.  These  meu*8 
opportunity  of  knowledge  and  inquiiy  are  commonly  aa  narrow 
as  their  fortunes;  and  their  understandings  are  but  little  in« 
structed,  when  all  their  whole  time  and  pains  is  laid  out  to  still 
the  croaking  of  their  own  bellies,  or  the  cries  of  their  children. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  who  drudges  on  all  his  life 
in  a  laborious  trade  should  be  more  knowing  in  the  variety  of 
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things  aone  in  the  world,  than  a  pack-horae,  who  is  driven  eon- 
Btantlj  forwardfl  and  backwards  in  a  narrow  lane  and  dirty  road 
only  to  murkef^  should  be  skilled  in  the  geocraphy  of  the 
country.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  possible,  that  he  who  wants 
leisure,  books,  and  languages,  and  the  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  yariety  of  men,  ^ouid  be  in  a  condition  to  collect  those 
testimonies  and  observations  which  are  in  being,  and  are  neoes- 
sary  to  make  out  many,  nay,  most  of  the  propositions  that^  in  the 
societies  of  men,  are  judged  of  the  greatest  moment :  or  to  find 
out  grounds  of  assurance  so  great,  as  the  belief  of  the  points  he 
would  build  on  them  is  thought  necessary.  So  that  a  great  part 
of  mankind  are,  by  the  natural  and  unalterable  state  of  thmss 
in  this  world,  and  the  constitution  of  human  affiiirs,  unavoidably 

flven  over  to  invincible  ignorance  of  those  proofs  on  which  othera 
uild,  and  which  are  necessary  to  establish  those  opinions.  The 
greatest  part  of  men,  having  much  to  do  to  get  the  means  of 
living,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  look  after  those  of  learned  and 
labonous  inquiries. 

3.  Objection^  "  What  shall  become  of  those  iffho  woftU  them  f 
answered. — What  shall  we  sav  then  t  Are  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  by  the  necessity  of  their  condition,  subjected  to  un- 
avoidable ignorance  in  those  things  which  are  of  greatest  impor- 
tance to  them  t  ^for  of  these  it  is  obvious  to  inquire.)  Have  the 
bulk  of  mankina  no  other  guide  but  accident  and  blind  chance 
to  conduct  them  to  their  happiness  or  misery  t  Are  the  current 
opinions  and  licensed  guides  of  every  country  sufficient  evidence 
and  security  to  every  man,  to  venture  his  greatest  concernments 
on,  nay,  his  everlasting  happiness  or  misery  t  Or  can  those  be 
the  certain  and  infallible  oracles  and  standards  of  truth  which 
teach  one  thing  in  Christendom  and  another  in  Turkey  f  Or 
shall  a  poor  countryman  be  eternally  happy  for  having  the  chance 
to  be  bom  in  Italy  f  or  a  day-labourer  oe  unavoidably  lost  be- 
cause he  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  bom  in  England  t  How  ready 
some  men  may  be  to  say  some  of  these  things  I  will  not  here 
examine ;  but  this  I  am  sure  that  men  must  allow  one  or  other 
of  these  to  be  true,  (let  them  choose  which  they  please,)  or  else 
flrant  that  Qod  has  furnished  men  with  faculties  sufficient  to 
direct  them  in  the  way  they  should  take,  if  they  will  but  seriously 
employ  them  that  way,  when  their  ordinary  vocations  allow  them 
the  leisure.  No  man  is  so  wholly  taken  up  with  the  attendance 
on  the  means  of  living  as  to  have  no  sp>are  time  at  all  to  think  of 
his  soul,  and  inform  himself  in  matters  of  religion.  Were  men 
as  intent  upon  this  as  they  are  un  things  of  lower  concernment, 
there  are  none  so  enslaved  to  the  necessities  of  life,  who  might 
not  find  many  vacancies  that  might  be  husbanded  to  this  advan- 
tage of  their  knowledge. 

4.  People  hindered  from  inquiry. — Besides  those  whose  im- 
provements and  informations  are  stnutened  by  the  narrowness 
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of  their  fortunes,  tbere  are  others  whose  largeness  of  fortune 
would  plentifully  enoush  supply  books  and  other  requisites  for 
clearing  of  doubts  and  discovering  o^  truth ;  but  they  are  cooped 
in  close  by  the  laws  of  their  countries,  and  the  strict  guards  of 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  them  ignorant,  lest,  knowing 
more,  they  should  believe  the  less  in  theuL  These  are  as  far, 
nay,  farther  from  the  liberty  and  opportunities  of  a  foir  inquiry 
than  those  poor  and  wi'etched  labourers  we  before  spoke  of:  and, 
however  they  may  seem  high  and  great,  are  confined  to  narrow- 
ness of  thought,  and  enslaved  in  that  which  should  be  the  freest 
part  of  man,  their  understandings.  This  is  generally  the  case  of 
all  those  who  live  in  places  where  care  is  taken  to  propagate  the 
truth  without  knowledce^  where  men  are  forced,  at  a  venture,  to 
be  of  the  religion  of  me  country,  and  must  therefore  swallow 
down  opinions,  as  silly  people  do  empirics'  pills,  without  knowing 
what  they  are  made  of^  or  how  they  will  work,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  but  believe  that  they  will  do  the  cure ;  but  in  this  are 
much  more  miserable  than  they,  in  that  they  are  not  at  liberty 
to  refuse  swallowing  what  perhaps  they  had  rather  let  alone,  or 
to  choose  the  physician  to  whose  conduct  they  would  trust 
themselves. 

6.  Secondly^  Want  of  skill  to  use  them. — Secondly,  Those  who 
want  skill  to  use  those  evidences  they  have  of  probabilities,  who 
cannot  carry  a  train  of  oonsequenoes  in  their  heads,  nor  weigh 
exactly  the  preponderancy  of^  contrary  proofs  and  testimonies, 
making  every  circumstance  its  due  allowance,  may  be  easily  mis- 
led to  assent  to  positions  that  are  not  probable.  There  are  some 
men  of  one,  some  but  of  two  syllogisms,  and  no  more ;  and  others 
that  can  but  advance  one  step  farther.  These  cannot  always 
discern  that  side  on  which  the  strongest  proofs  lie,  cannot  con- 
stantly follow  that  which  in  itself  is  me  more  probable  opinion. 
Now,  that  there  is  such  a  difference  between  men,  in  respect  of 
their  understandings,  I  think  nobody,  who  has  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  his  neighbours,  will  question  ;  though  he  never  was  at 
Westminster-hall  or  the  Exchange  on  the  one  hand,  nor  at  Alms- 
houses or  Bedlam  on  the  other :  which  great  difference  in  men's 
intellectuals,  whether  it  rises  from  any  defect  in  the  organs  of  the 
body  particularly  adapted  to  thinking ;  or  in  the  dulness  or  un- 
tractableness  of  those  faculties  for  want  of  use ;  or,  as  some  think, 
in  the  natural  differences  of  men's  souls  themselves ;  or  some,  or 
all  of  these  together ;  it  matters  not  here  to  examine :  only  this 
is  evident,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  degrees  in  men's  under- 
standings, apprehensions,  and  reasonings,  to  so  great  a  latitude, 
that  one  may,  without  doing  injury  to  mankind,  affirm  that  there 
is  a  greater  distance  between  some  men  and  others  in  this  respect 
than  between  some  men  and  some  beasts.  But  how  this  comes 
about  is  a  speculation,  though  of  great  consequence,  yet  not 
necessary  to  our  present  purpose. 
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6.  Thirdfy.  Want  of  wiU  to  use  them,— Thirdly,  There  are 
another  Bort  of  people  that  want  proofs,  not  because  they  are  out 
of  their  reach,  but  oecauae  thej  will  not  nse  them ;  who,  though 
they  have  riches  and  leisure  enough,  and  want  neither  parts  nur 
other  helps,  are  yet  never  the  better  for  them.  Their  hot  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  or  constant  drudgery  in  business,  engages  some  men'& 
thoughts  elsewhere ;  laziness  and  oscitaucy  in  general,  or  a  par- 
ticular aversion  for  books,  study,  and  meditation,  keep  other* 
from  any  serious  thoughts  at  all ;  and  some,  out  of  fear  that  an 
impartial  inquiry  would  not  &vour  those  opinions  which  best 
suit  their  prejudices,  lives,  and  designs,  content  themselves,  with* 
out  examination,  to  take  upon  trust  what  they  find  convenient 
and  in  fashion.  Thus  most  men,  even  of  those  that  might  do 
otherwise,  pass  their  lives  without  an  acquaintance  with,  much 
less  a  rational  assent  to,  probabilities  they  are  concerned  to  know, 
though  they  lie  so  much  within  their  view  that,  to  be  convinced 
of  them,  they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  that  way.  But  we  know 
some  men  will  not  read  a  letter  which  is  supposed  to  bring  ill 
news :  and  many  men  forbear  to  cast  up  their  acoounts,  or  so 
much  as  think  upon  their  estates,  who  have  reason  to  fear  their 
affairs  are  in  no  very  |;ood  posture.  How  men  whose  plentiful 
fortunes  allow  them  leisure  to  improve  their  understandmga,  can 
satisfy  themselves  with  a  lazy  ignorance,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  me- 
thiulu  they  have  a  low  opinion  of  their  souls,  who  lay  out  all 
their  incomes  in  provLuons  for  the  body,  and  employ  none  of  it 
to  procure  the  means  and  helps  of  knowledge ;  who  take  great 
care  to  appear  always  in  a  neat  and  splendid  outside,  and  would 
think  themselves  miserable  in  coarse  dothes,  or  a  patched  coat» 
aud  yet  contentedly  suffer  their  minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a  pie- 
bald livery  of  coarse  patches,  and  borrowed  shreds^  such  aa  it 
has  pleased  chance  or  their  country  tailor  (I  mean  the  common 
opinion  of  those  they  have  conversed  with)  to  clothe  them  in.  I 
will  not  here  mention  how  unreasonable  this  is  for  men  that  ever 
think  of  a  future  state,  and  their  concernment  in  it,  which  no 
rational  man  can  avoid  to  do  sometimes ;  nor  shall  I  take  notice 
what  a  shame  and  confusion  it  is,  to  the  greatest  contemners  of 
knowledge,  to  be  found  ignorant  in  things  they  are  concerned  to 
know.  But  this,  at  least,  is  worth  the  consideration  of  those 
who  call  themselves  "  gentlemen,"  that,  however  they  may  think 
credit,  respect,  power,  and  authority  the  concomitants  of  their 
birth  and  fortune,  yet  they  will  find  all  these  still  carried  away 
from  them  by  men  of  lower  condition,  who  surpass  them  in 
knowledge,  lliey  who  are  blind  will  always  be  led  by  those 
that  see,  or  else  fall  into  the  ditch :  and  he  is  certainly  the  moat 
subjected,  the  moat  enalaved,  who  ia  ao  in  hia  understanding.  lu 
the  foregoing  instances  some  of  the  causes  have  been  shown  of 
wrong  assent,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  probable  doctrine«i 
are  not  alwaya  received  with  an  assent  proportionable  to  tha 
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reasons  which  are  to  he  had  for  their  prohahility :  hut  hitherto 
we  haye  considered  only  such  probabilities  whose  proofe  do  exist, 
but  do  not  appear  to  him  who  embraces  the  error. 

7.  FovHhlyy  Wrong  mecisures  of  proibabUiiy,  whereof, — FourthJj, 
There  remains  yet  the  last  sort,  who,  eren  where  the  real  prrn 
babilities  appear,  and  are  plainly  laid  before  them,  do  not  admit 
of  the  conviction,  nor  yield  unto  manifest  reasons,  but  do  either 
lirf^itv,  '*'  suspend  '*  their  assent,  or  give  it  to  the  less  probable 
opinion.  And  to  this  danger  are  those  exposed  who  have  taken 
up  wrong  measures  of  probability,  which  are,  (1.)  Propositions 
that  are  not  in  themselves  certain  and  evident,  but  doubtful  ana 
false,  taken  up  for  principles.  (2.)  Beceived  h3rpotheee8.  (3.)  Pre- 
dominant passions  or  inclinations.     (4.)  Authority. 

8.  Firitf  I)<mbtful propositions  takm for  frincijies. — First,  The 
first  and  firmest  ground  of  probabihty  is  the  conformity  any 
thing  has  to  our  own  knowledge ;  especially  that  part  of  our 
knowledge  which  we  have  embraced,  and  continue  to  look  on  as 
principles.  These  have  so  great  an  influence  upon  our  opinions 
that  it  is  usually  by  them  we  judge  of  truth,  and  measure  pro- 
bability, to  that  degree,  that  what  is  inconsistent  with  our  piin- 
ciples  is  so  far  from  passing  for  probable  with  us,  that  it  will  not 
be  allowed  possible.  The  reverence  borne  to  these  principles  i  i 
80  great,  and  their  authority  so  paramount  to  all  other,  that  the 
testimony  not  only  of  other  men,  but  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses,  are  often  rejected  when  they  offer  to  vouch  any  thing 
contrary  to  these  established  rules.  How  much  the  doctrine  of 
innate  principles,  and  that  principles  are  not  to  be  proved  or 
questioned,  has  contributed  to  this,  I  will  not  here  examine. 
This  I  readily  grant,  that  one  truth  cannot  contradict  another ; 
but,  withal,  I  take  leave  also  to  say,  that  every  one  ought  very 
carefully  to  beware  what  he  admits  for  a  principle,  to  examine  it 
strictly,  and  see  whether  he  certainly  knows  it  to  be  true  of  itself 
by  its  own  evidence,  or  whether  he  does  only  with  assurance 
believe  it  to  be  so  upon  the  authority  of  others :  for  he  hath  a 
strong  bias  put  into  his  understanding,  which  will  unavoidably 
misguide  his  assent,  who  hath  imbibed  wrong  principles,  and  has 
blindly  given  himself  up  to  the  authority  of  any  opinion  in  itself 
not  evidently  true. 

9.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  children's  receiving 
into  their  minds*  propositions  (especially  about  matters  of  reli- 
gion) from  their  parents,  nurses,  or  those  about  them ;  which, 
beinff  insinuated  into  their  unwary  as  well  as  imbiassed  imder- 
standings,  and  fastened  by  degrees,  are  at  last  (equally,  whether 
true  or  false)  riveted  there,  by  long  custom  and  education,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  bein^  pulled  out  again.  For,  men,  when  they 
are  mrowtk  up,  reflectmg  upon  their  opinions,  and  finding  those 
of  this  sort  to  DC  as  ancient  in  their  minds  as  their  very  memories^ 

^  Hiii  Ii  tbs  reading  of  flis  fonrlh  ddlUon  in  ftdiow— Emt. 
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not  havinff  observed  their  early  insinuation,  nor  bj  what  means 
they  got  tnem,  they  are  apt  to  reverence  them  as  sacred  things, 
and  not  to  suffer  them  tu  be  profaned,  touched,  or  questioned: 
they  look  on  them  as  the  urim  and  thummim  set  up  in  their  minds 
immediately  by  Gk>d  himself^  to  be  the  great  and  unerring 
deciders  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  the  judges  to  which  they  are 
to  appeal  in  all  manner  of  controversies. 

10.  This  opinion  of  his  principles  ^et  them  be  what  they  will) 
being  once  established  in  any  one's  mmd,  it  is  easy  to  be  imagined 
what  reception  any  proposition  shall  find,  how  clearly  soever 
proved,  that  shall  mvalidate  their  authority,  or  at  all  thwart 
with  these  internal  oracles:  whereas,  the  grossest  absurdities 
and  improbabilities,  bein^  but  agreeable  to  such  principles,  go 
down  glibly,  and  are  easily  digested.  The  great  obstinacy  Uiat 
is  to  be  found  in  men  firmly  believing  quite  contrary  opinions, 

'  though  many  times  equally  absurd,  in  the  various  religions  of 
mankind,  are  as  evident  a  proof  as  they  are  an  unavoidable  con- 
_w  ,  sequence  of  this  way  of  reasoning  from  received  traditional 
"^  '  principles.  So  that  men  will  disbelieve  their  own  eyes,  renounce 
'  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  give  their  own  experience  the 
'  lie,  rather  than  admit  of  any  thing  disagreeing  with  these  sacred 
tenets.  Take  an  intelligent  Romanist,  that  from  the  very  first 
dawning  of  any  notions  in  his  understanding,  hath  had  this  prin- 
ciple constantly  inculcated,  yix.,  that  he  must  believe  as  the 
Cnurch  (i.  e.,  those  of  his  communion)  believes,  or  that  the  Pope 
is  infallible ;  and  this  he  never  so  much  as  heard  questioned,  till 
at  forty  or  fifty  yeara  old  he  met  with  one  of  other  principles : 
how  is  he  prepared  easily  to  swallow,  not  only  against  all  pro- 
bability, but  even  the  clear  evidence  of  his  senses,  the  doctrine 
of  transubatantiation!  This  principle  has  such  an  influence  on 
his  mind,  that  he  will  believe  that  to  be  flesh  which  he  sees  to 
be  bread.  And  what  way  will  you  take  to  convince  a  man  of 
any  improbable  opinion  he  holds,  who,  with  some  philosophers, 
hath  laid  down  this  as  a  foundation  of  reasoning,  that  he  must 
believe  his  reason  (for  so  men  improperly  call  arguments  drawn 
from  their  principles)  against  his  senses  ?  Let  an  enthusiast  be 
principled  that  he  or  his  teacher  is  inspired,  and  acted  by  an  im- 
mediate communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  you  in  vain 
bring  the  evidence  of  clear  reasons  against  his  doctrine.  Who- 
ever therefore  have  imbibed  wrong  principles  are  not,  in  things 
inconsistent  with  these  principles,  to  be  moved  by  the  most 
apparent  and  convincing  probabilities,  till  they  are  so  candid  and 
ingenuous  to  themselves  as  to  be  persuaded  to  examine  even  those 
very  principles,  which  many  never  suffer  themselves  to  do. 

11.  Secondly^  Received  hypotheses, — Secondly,  Next  to  these  are 
men  whose  undei'staudings  are  cast  into  a  mould,  and  &shioned 
just  to  the  size  of  a  received  hypothesis.  The  difference  between 
these  and  the  former  is,  that  they  will  admit  of  matter-of-fact^ 
and  agree  with  dissenters  in  that ;  but  differ  only  in  assign- 
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ing  ot  reasoni  and  explaining  the  manner  of  operation,  Theie 
are  not  at. that  open  defiance  with  their  senses  as  the  former; 
they  can  endure  to  hearken  to  their  information  a  little  more 
patiently ;  but  will  by  no  means  admit  of  their  reports  in  tke 
explanation  of  things,  nor  be  preyailed  on  by  probabilities  which 
would  convince  them  that  things  are  not  bronght  about  just 
after  the  same  manner  that  they  have  decreed  within  themselves 
that  they  are.  Would  it  not  be  an  insufferable  thinff  for  a 
learned  professor,  and  that  which  his  scarlet  would  blush  at,  to 
have  his  authority  of  forty  years'  standing,  wrought  out  of  hard- 
rock  Qreek  and  Latin,  with  no  small  expense  of  time  and  candle, 
and  confirmed  by  general  tradition  ana  a  reverend  beard,  in  au 
instant  overturned  by  an  upstart  novelist  ?  Can  any  one  expect 
that  he  should  be  made  to  confess,  that  what  he  taught  hia 
scholars  thirty  years  ago  was  all  error  and  mistake,  and  that  "he 
sold  them  hard  words  and  ignorance  at  a  very  dear  rate  ?  What 
probabilities,  I  say,  are  sufficient  to  prevail  in  such  a  case  1  And 
who  ever,  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will  be  prevailed  with 
to  disrobe  himself  at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions,  and  pretences 
to  knowledge  and  learning,  which,  with  hard  study,  he  hath  all 
his  time  been  labouring  for,  and  turn  himself  out  st^rk  naked  iu 
quest  afresh  of  new  notions  1  All  the  arguments  can  be  used 
will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail  as  the  wind  did  with  the  traveller 
to  part  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held  only  the  faster.  To  this 
of  wrong  hypothesis  may  be  reduced  the  errors  tliat  may  be 
occasioned  by  a  true  hypothesis,  or  right  principles,  but  not 
rightly  understood.  There  is  nothing  more  familiar  than  this. 
The  instances  of  men  contending  for  different  opinions,  which 
they  all  derive  from  the  infallible  truth  of  the  scripture,  are  au 
undeniable  proof  of  it.  All  that  call  themselves  Christians  allow 
Uie  text  that  says,  MirtfyMTn,  to  carry  in  it  the  obligation  to  a  very 
weighty  duty.  But  yet,  how  very  erroneous  will  one  of  their 
practices  be,  who,  understanding  nothing  but  the  French,  take 
this  rule,  with  one  translation,  to  be  It^)enie^voiu,  "  Bepent ;" 
or  with  the  other,  Faiiea  ph^itenee^  ^  Do  penance !  *' 

12.  Thirdly f  PredanunarU  pcunons. — ^Thirdly,  Probabilities 
which  cross  men's  appetites  and  prevailing  passions,  run  the 
same  fate.  Let  never  so  mudi  probability  hang  on  one  side  of  a 
covetous  man*s  reasoning,  and  money  on  the  other,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  which  will  outweigh.  Earthly  minds,  like  mud  walU^ 
resist  the  strongest  batteries;  and  though,  perhaps,  sometimes 
the  force  of  a  clear  argument  may  make  some  impression,  yet  they 
nevertheless  stand  firm,  keep  out  the  enemy,  truth,  that  would 
captivate  or  disturb  them.  Tell  a  man,  passionately  in  love,  that 
he  is  jilted ;  bring  a  score  of  witnesses  of  the  falsehood  of  his 
mistress ;  it  is  ten  to  one  but  three  kind  words  of  hers  shall  in- 
validate all  their  testimonies.  Qiwd  vdumus,  fcunU  credimtu^^ 
"  What  suits  our  wishes  is  forwardly  believed,"  is,  I  suppose, 
what  every  one  hath  more  than  once  exDerlmeutAd  ;  and  thouiih 
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men  cannot  always  openly  gainsay  or  resist  the  force  of  manifesi 
probabilities  that  make  against  them,  yet  yield  they  not  to  tiie 
argument ;  not  bat  that  is  the  nature  of  the  understanding  con- 
stantly to  close  with  the  more  probable  side,  but  yet  a  man  hath 
2  power  to  suspend  and  restrain  ita  inquiries,  and  not  permit  a 
full  and  satisfactory  examination,  as  far  as  the  matter  in  question 
le  capable,  and  will  bear  it  to  be  made.  Until  that  be  done, 
there  will  be  always  these  two  ways'  left  of  eTading  the  most 
apparent  probabilities. 

13.  TTie  means  of  evading  probabHUieM :  Firtt^  Supposed  fal^ 
lacy. — ^First,  That  the  arguments  being  (aa  for  the  most  part 
they  are)  brought  in  words^  there  may  be  a  fedlacy  latent  in 
them  ;  and  the  consequences  being, jperhaps,  many  in  train,  they 
may  be  some  of  them  incoherent.  Q^iere  are  yery  few  discourses 
so  short,  clear,  anH  consistent,  to  which  most  men  may  not  with 
satisfaction  enough  to  themselves,  raise  this  doubt,  and  from 
whose  conviction  they  may  not,  without  reproach  of  disinffenuity 
or  unreasonableness,  set  themselves  free  with  the  old  reply,  JTon 
persuadd)iB  etiamsi  persiuueru, ''  Though  I  cannot  answer,  I  will 
not  yield.** 

14.  Seeondlv,  Supposed  arauments  for  the  oonirouy. ^Seoondly^ 
Manifest  prooabilities  may  be  evaded,  and  the  assent  withheld, 
upon  this  suggestion,  that  ^'  I  know  not  yet  all  that  may  be  said 
on  the  contrary  side.  And  therefore,  though  I  be  beaten,  it  is 
not  necessary  1  shouldvield,  not  knowing  what  forces  there  are 
in  reserve  behind."  This  is  a  refuge  against  oonvictiony  so  open 
and  so  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  when  a  man  is  quite 
out  of  the  verge  of  it 

15.  )VK(a  probabilities  determine  the  ossenL — But  yet  there  is 
some  end  of  it ;  and  a  man,  having  carefuUy  inquired  into  all  the 
grounds  of  probability  and  unlikeliness,  done  nis  utmost  to  in- 
form himself  in  all  particulars  £[iirly,  and  cast  up  the  sum-total 
on  both  sides,  may  in  most  cases  come  to  acknowledffe,  upon  the 
whole  matter,  on  which  side  the  probability  rests ;  wnerem  some 
proofs  in  matter  of  reason,  being  suppoeitiona  upon  universal 
experience,  are. so  cogent  and  clear,  and  some  testimonies  in 
matter-of-fact  so  universal,  that  he  cannot  refuse  his  assent  So 
that  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  in  propositions  where,  though 
the  proofs  in  view  are  of  most  moment,  yet  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  to  suspect  that  there  is  either  fallacy  in  words,  or  certain 
proofs  as  considerable  to  be  produced  on  the  contraiy  side,  their 
assent,  suspense,  or  dissent,  are  often  voluntary  actions;  but 
where  the  proofs  are  such  as  make  it  highly  protoble,  and  there 
is  not  sufficient  ground  to  suspect  that  there  is  either  fidlacy  of 
words  (which  sober  and  serious  consideration  may  discover),  nor 
equally  valid  proo&  yet  undiscovered  latent  on  the  other  side 
(which  also  the  nature  of  the  thing  may,  m  some  cases,  make 
plain  to  a  considerate  man),  there,  I  think,  a  man  who  haa 
weighed  them  can  scarce  refuse  hia  assent  to  the  aide  on  whicb 
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the  ([reater  probability  appears.  Whether  it  be  probable  that  a 
promiacuoua  jamble  of  printing-letters  should  often  fall  into  a 
method  and  order  which  should  stamp  on  paper  a  coherent  dis- 
course ;  or  that  a  blind,  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  not  guided 
by  an  understanding  agent,  should  frequently  constitute  the 
bodies  of  any  species  of  animals :  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  I 
think,  nobody  that  considers  them  can  be  one  jot  at  a  stand  which 
side  to  take,  nor  at  all  waver  in  his  assent  Lastly,  When  there 
can  be  no  supposition  (the  thing  in  its  own  nature  indifferent, 
and  wholly  depending  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses)  that  there 
ib  ai»  fair  testimony  against  as  for  the  matter-of-£aot  attested, 
which  by  inquiry  is  to  be  learned ;  v,  g,,  whether  there  was, 
bevei  teen  hundred  years  agone,  such  a  man  at  Rome  as  Julius 
Caesar :  in  all  such  cases,  I  say,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  rational 
man's  power  to  refuse  his  assent;  but  that  it  necessarily  follows 
and  closes  with  such  probabilities.  In  other  less  clear  cases,  I 
thin  k  it  is  in  a  man's  power  to  suspend  his  assent,  and  perhaps 
cont  ent  himself  with  the  proofs  he  has,  if  they  favour  the  opinion 
that  suits  with  his  inclination  or  interest,  and  so  stop  from  farther 
seal  ch.  But  that  a  man  should  afford  his  assent  to  that  side  oa 
whi  ?h  the  less  probability  appears  to  him,  seems  to  me  utterly 
Impracticable,  and  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  believe  the  same 
thing  probable  and  improbable  at  the  same  time. 

Uu  Wker€  it  is  in  our  power  to  nupend  it.^Aa  knowledge  is  no 
moib  arbitrary  than  pei*ception,  so,  I  think,  assent  is  no  more  in 
<tui  power  than  knowledge.  When  the  agreement  of  any  two 
idea^  appears  to  our  min£,  whether  immediately  or  by  the  assist- 
ance of  reason,  I  can  no  more  refuse  to  perceive,  no  more  avoid 
knowing  it,  than  I  can  avoid  seeing  those  objects  which  I  turn 
m>  eyes  to  and  look  on  in  daylicht ;  and  what^  upon  full  exami- 
uat^  on,  I  find  the  most  probable,  I  cannot  deny  my  assent  to. 
But'lLuugli  we  cannot  hinder  our  knowledge,  where  the  agree- 
ment is  once  perceived :  nor  our  assent  where  the  probability 
niajiifestly  appears  upon  due  consideration  of  all  the  measures  of 
it .  yet  we  can  hinder  both  knowledge  and  assent  by  stoppinor 
oui  inquiry,  and  not  employing  our  &cnlties  in  the  search  of  any 
tm  th.  If  it  were  not  so,  ignorance,  error,  or  infidelity  could  no'- 
.  in  any  case  be  a  fault.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  we  can  preyent  i» 
suspend  our  assent :  but  can  a  man,  yersed  in  modem  or  ancient 
history,  doubt  whether  there  be  such  a  place  as  Home,  or 
whether  there  was  such  a  man  as  Julius  Csosar  f  Indeed,  tnero 
are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not,  or  may  not  think  himself^ 
concerned  to  know ;  as,  whether  our  King  Hicbard  IIL  was 
crook-backed  or  no,  whether  Boger  Baooa  was  a  mathemat^ 
cian  or  a  magician.  In  these  and  suchlike  cases,  where  the  assent^ 
one  way  or  other,  is  of  no  importance  to  the  interest  of  i^y  one, 
no  action,  no'conoemment  of  nis  following  or  depending  theseon, 
there  it  is  not  strange  that  the  mind  should  give  itself  up  to  the 
Bommon  opinion,  or  render  itself  to  tne  first  comer.    These  and 
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the  like  opinions  are  of  so  little  weight  and  moment,  that,  like 
moten  in  the  sun,  their  tendencies  are  very  rarelj  taken  notice 
of.    Thej  are  there  as  it  were  by  chance,  and  the  mind  lets 
them  float  at  liberty.    But  where  the  mind  judges  that  the  pro- 
position has  concernment  in  it ;  where  the  assent  or  not  assenting* 
IS  thought  to  draw  consequences  of  moment  after  it,  and  good  or 
evil  to  depend  on  choosing  or  refusing  the  right  side,  and  the 
mind  sets  itself  seriously  to  inauire  and  examine  the  probability 
there,  I  think,  it  is  not  in  our  choice  to  ta.ka  which  sida  we  oleaf- 
if  manifest  odds  appear  on  either.    The  greaterprobability,^* . 
think,  in  that  case,  will  determine  the  assent ;  n^^i  a-m^n  tv^n  ««/ 
more  avoid  assenttnj^' or  caking  it  to  hg  tma  where  he  peroeivea  | 
the  greater  probability,  than  he  can  avoid  knowiny  it  to  be  J, 
true  ^here  he  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  oT  any  T*' 
two  Ideas. 

If  chifl  he  so,  the  foundation  of  error  will  lie  in  wrong  measures 
of  probability ;  as  the  foundation  of  vice  in  wrong  measures  of  \' 
good. 

17.  Fourthly,  Authority, — Fourthly,  The  fourth  and  last  wrong 
measure  of  probability  I  shall  take  notice  of,  and  which  keeps  in 
ignorance  or  error  more  people  than  all  the  other  together,  ie 
that  which  I  have  mentioned  in  t^e  foregoing  chapter :  I  mean 

T-'^ilie  giving  up  our  assent  to  the  common  received  opinions,  either 
of  our  frienos  or  party,  neighbourhood  or  country.  How  many 
men  have  no  other  ground  for  their  tenets  than  the  supposed 
honesty,  or  learning,  or  number  of  those  of  the  same  profession  ? 
as  if  honest  or  bookish  men  could  not  err ;  or  truth  were  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  yote  of  the  multitude !  Tet  this,  with  most  men, 
serves  the  tarn.  ^  The  tenet  has  had  the  attestation  of  reverend 
antiquity ;  it  comes  to  me  with  the  passport  of  former  ages,  and 
therefore  I  am  secure  in  the  reception  I  give  it ;  other  men  have 
been  and  are  of  the  same  opinion  **  (for  that  is  all  is  said),  "and 
therefore  it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  embrace  it"  A  man  may 
more  iustifiably  throw  up  cross  and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than 
take  them  up  by  such  measures^  All  men  are  liaDle  to  error ; 
and  moet  men  are,  in  many  points,  by  passion  or  interest,  under 
temptation  to  it.  If  we  could  but  see  the  secret  motives  that 
influenced  the  men  of  name  and  learning  in  the  world,  and  the 
leaders  of  parties,  we  should  not  always  nnd  that  it  was  the  em-  , 
bracing  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  that  made  them  espouse  the  * 
doctrines  they  owned  and  maintained.  This  at  least  is  oertain, 
there  is  not  an  opinion  so  absurd  which  a  man  may  not  reeeive 
upon  this  ground.  There  is  m  arror  to  be  named  which  has  not 
h:id  its  professors :  and  a  man  shall  never  want  crooked  paths 
to  walk  in,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  wherever  he 
has  the  footsteps  of  others  to  follow. 

18.  Men  not  in  so  many  errors  as  is  imagined, — But,  notwith- 
standing the  greut  noise  is  made  in  the  world  about  errors  and 
opinions  I  must  do  mankind  that  right  as  to  say,  *' There  are 
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not  80  many  men  in  errors,  and  wrong  opinions,  as  is  commonly 
supposed."  Not  that  I  tnink  they  embrace  the  trath;  but 
indeed,  because,  concerning  those  doctrines  they  keep  such  a  stir 
about,  they  have  no  thought,  no  opinion  at  alL  For  if  any  one 
should  a  little  catechize  the  greatest  part  of  the  p)artisan8  of  most 
of  the  sects  in  the  world,  he  would  not  find,  concerning  those 
matters  they  are  so  zealous  for,  that  they  have  any  opinions  of 
their  own :  much  leas  would  he  hav^e  reason  to  think  that  they 
took  them  upon  the  examination  of  arguments  and  appearance 
of  probability.  They  are  resolved  to  stick  to  a  party  that  edu- 
c^ition  or  interest  has  engaged  them  in;  and  there,  like  the 
common  soldiers  of  ah  army,  show  their  courage  and  warmth  as 
their  leaders  direct,  without  ever  examining,  or  so  much  as  know- 
ing, the  cause  they  contend  for.  If  a  man's  life  shows  that  he 
has  no  serious  regard  for  religion,  for  what  reason  should  we 
think  that  he  beats  his  head  about  the  opinions  of  his  church, 
and  troubles  himself  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  or  that 
doctrine  ?  It  is  enough  for  him  to  obey  his  leaders,  to  have  his 
hand  and  his  tongue  ready  for  the  support  of  the  common  cause, 
and  thereby  approve  himself  to  those  who  can  give  him  credit, 
preferment,  or  protection  in  that  society.  Thus  men  become 
professors  of,  and  combatants  for,  those  opinions  thev  were  never 
convinced  of,  nor  proselytes  to ;  no,  nor  ever  had  so  much  as 
floating  in  their  heads ;  and  though  one  cannot  say  there  are 
fewer  improbable  or  erroneous  opinions  in  the  world  than  there 
are,  yet  this  is  certain,  there  are  fewer  that  actually  assent  to 
them,  and  mistake  them  for  truths,  than  is  imagined. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
OF  THB  DIVISION  OF  TH£  SCIEirC£& 

1.  Thrw  9orts.  —All  that  can  fall  within  the  compass  of  human 
understanding  being  either.  First,  the  nature  of  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  their  relations,  and  their  manner  of  operation : 
or,  Secondly,  That  which  man  himself  ought  to  do,  as  a  rational 
and  voluntary  agent,  for  the  attainment  of  any  end,  especially 
happiness  :  or.  Thirdly,  The  ways  and  meajis  whereby  the  know- 
ledge of  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  are  attained  and 
communicated:  I  think  science  may  be  divided  properly  into 
these  three  sorts : — 

2.  Firitf  Physica.—- First,  The  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are 
in  their  own  proper  beings,  their  constitutions,  properties,  and 
operations,  whereby  I  mean  not  only  matter  and  body,  but  spirits 
also,  which  have  their  pi^er  natures,  constitutions,  and  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  bodies.  This,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  sense  of 
the  word,  I  call  ^vcmk,  or,  «  natural  philosophy."  The  end  of  this 
i.M  bore  speculative  trath:  and  whatsoever  can  afford  the  mind 
of  man  any  such  falls  under  this  branch,  whether  it  be  God  Him- 
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self,  angels,  spirits,  bodies,  or  any  of  their  affections,  as  number, 
and  figure,  &c. 

3.  Secondly,  Practica. — Secondly,  npaxTucii,  the  skill  of  right 
applying  our  own  powers  and  actions  for  the  attainment  of  things 
good  and  useful.  The  most  considerable  under  this  head  is  ethics, 
which  is  the  seeking  out  those  rules  and  measures  of  human 
actions  which  lead  to  happiness,  and  the  means  to  practise  them. 
The  end  of  this  is  not  bare  speculation  and  the  knowledge  of 
truth ;  but  right,  and  a  conduct  suitable  to  it 

4.  Thirdly y  Znfiwrtx^. — '1  hirdly,  The  third  branch  may  be  called 
jn/AuniiAy  or,  the  "  doctrine  of  signs,**  the  most  usuid  whereof 
being  words,  it  is  aptly  enoush  termed  also  iioyuiky  *"  logic ;  *'  the 
business  whereof  is  to  conBider  the  nature  of  signs  the  mind 
makes  use  of  for  the  understanding  of  things,  or  conreying  its 
knowledge  to  others.  For,  since  l£ie  things  the  mind  contem- 
plates are  none  of  them,  besides  itself,  present  to  the  underslaud- 
iug,  it  is  necessary  that  something  else,  as  a  sign  or  representation 
of  the  thing  it  considers,  should  be  present  to  it :  and  these  are 
ideas.  And  because  the  scene  of  ideas  that  makes  one  man's 
thoughts  cannot  be  laid  open  to  the  immediate  view  of  another, 
nor  laid  up  any  where  but  in  the  memory,  a  no  very  sure  reposi- 
tory ;  therefore,  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another,  as 
well  as  record  them  for  our  own  use,  signs  of  our  ideas  are  also 
necessary.  Those  which  men  have  found  most  convenient^  and 
therefore  generally  make  use  of,  are  articulate  sounds.  The  oon- 
sideration,  then,  of  ideas  and  words  as  the  great  instruments  of 
knowledge,  makes  no  despicable  part  of  their  contemplation  who 
would  ti^e  a  view  of  human  knowledge  in  the  whole  extent  of 
it.  And  perhaps,  if  they  were  distinctly  weighed  and  duly  con- 
sidered, they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of  logic  and  critic  than 
what  we  have  been  hitherto  acquainted  with. 

5.  TMs  is  thsjfrst  dividon  of  the  objeaU  of  knowledge, — ^This 
seems  to  me  the  first  and  most  general,  as  well  as  natural,  division 
of  the  objects  of  our  understanding.  For  a  man  4»in  employ  his 
thoughts  about  nothing  but  either  the  contemplation  of  things 
themselves  for  the  discovery  of  truth ;  or  about  the  things  in  his 
own  power,  which  are  his  own  actions,  for  the  attainment  of  his 
own  ends ;  or  the  signs  the  mind  maces  use  of,  both  in  the  one 
And  the  other,  and  tbe  right  ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  in- 
formation. All  which  three,  viz.,  things  as  they  are  in  themselves 
kuowable,  actions  as  they  depend  on  us  in  order  to  happiness, 
and  the  right  use  of  signs  in  order  to  knowledge,  being  toto  cola 
different,  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  three  ereat  provinces  of 
th^  intellectual  world,  wholly  separate  and  distinct  one  from 
another. 
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Tm  following  QneBtions  hare  been  compiled  with  oonriderahle 
care.  It  would  have  been  poasibie  to  put  them  in  a  more 
difficult  form,  but  in  a  book  intended  for  students  and  general 
readers,  it  seemed  better  to  put  them  in  simple  language.  Many 
of  the  Questions  here  printed  have  been  proposed  at  CoUege 
Examinations,  and  all  of  them  have  been  given  to  the  writer's 
pupils  year  bj  year.  They  are  strictly  and  truly  original ;  every 
line  of  the  work  having  been  penned  specially  for  the  purpose. 
All  extraneous  aids,  such  as  *'  Hand-books,"  ^  Abbreviations," 
and  ''Abstracts,**  have  been  designedly  rejected.  Such  as  they 
are,  the  Questions  are  taken  directly  fix>m  Lockz's  work  in  its 
entirety.  The  writer  hopes  they  will  prove  a  material  asmstanoe 
to  the  student 

A.  M. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  LOCKE. 


1     I 


I 


BOOK  L— CHAFTEB  I. 

Locke  mentions  two  reasons  whj  an  inqnirj  into  the  nature 
of  the  nnderstandlng  is  desirable. 

By  what  illustration  does  he  show  the  difflcnltj  of  the 
Btndj? 

The  design  of  Locke  in  this  treatise  is  twofold* 

He  omits  intentionallj  two  questions  reffarding  the  intellect. 

He  calls  his  method jo/Iaiii  and  Atstoruso^  why? 

What  is  the  ground  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sceptics  and  Aca- 
demics ? 

Locke  divides  his  method  into  three  partSy^Huention  their 
distinct  heads. 

What  is  the  practical  end  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  understanding  ?. 

We  must  be  content  with  our  ignorance  in  a  certain  case. 

Numberless  perplexing  disputes  exist  amongst  men, — ^what 
is  the  source  of  them  f 

Our  capacities  are  adapted  to  our  two  most  important 
duties, — ^what  are  thej  ? 

What  is  the  best  remedy  against  complaints  concerning  the 
narrowness  of  our  intellect  ? 

Locke  shows  the  folly  of  indolence  by  an  illustration. 

In  what  consists  the  right  use  of  our  understanding? 

Two  opposite  errors  maybe  met  by  a  clear  knowledge  of 
our  understandings.  What  is  Locke's  illustration,  and 
show  that  it  is  appodte. 

What  first  gave  rise  to  the  composition  of  Locke's  essay? 

What  is  the  first  step  towards  satisfying  many  inquiries 
made  by  the  mind? 

What  is  Locke's  definition  of  the  term  **  idea  ?  " 

He  gives  three  other  terms  which  he  supposes  to  be  synony- 
mous. 

What  is  Locke's  postulate,  and  how  does  he  prore  It? 

What  is  the  starting-point  of  his  inquiiy  ? 
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13 


14 


15 


16 


17 
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14 


15 


What  do  we  mean  bj  innate  principles  f 

What  is  the  best  argument  against  the  existence  of  tacb 
"  primar  J  notions  ?  " 

Gire  Locke's  illustration. 

What  is  the  first  and  general  argument  for  the  existence  of 
primary  notions  ? 

How  does  Locke  answer  the  argument  derived  ftom  sup- 
posed universal  assent  ? 

The  chief  argument  used  to  establish  the  existence  of  in- 
nate notions,  is  a  proof  there  are  none  such. 

Locke  takes  two  familiar  propositions  to  prove  his  case. 

What  is  the  proof  he  derives  from  the  case  of  cliildren  ? 

Shew  the  aptitude  of  this  argument. 

The  doctrine  of  innate  notions  leads  to  an  evident  ab- 
surdity. 

"  To  be  in  the  understanding,"  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase  according  to  Locke? 

Wnat  is  the  usual  answer  given  to  Locke's  argument? 

To  prove  his  case,  Locke  gives  the  onlj  two  possible  inter- 
pretations of  the  assertion,  **  Men  know  these  innate  no- 
tions when  thej  possess  the  use  of  reason." 

Even  if  reason  discovered  these  "  notions"  to  exist,  that  is 
no  proof  that  they  are  innate :  shew  this. 

Locke's  definition  of  "  reason." 

From  this  definition  he  proves  that  reason  does  not  (Kscover 
them. 

What  is  the  illustration  of  this  given  bjr  Locke? 

The  assertion  "  Men  know  and  assent  to  maxims  when  the/ 
come  to  the  use  of  reason,"  is  false,  and,  if  true,  would  be 
useless  as  an  argument :  wh j  ? 

The  assertion,  above  cited,  is  proved  to  be  false  and  firl- 
volous. 

How  do  yon  prove  It  to  be  false?  Locke  remarks  a  dif- 
ference in  the  time  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  uae  of 
reason  and  of  maxims. 

How  far  does  he  concede  that  men  must  have  the  use  of 
reason  before  thej  know  general  truths. 

What  does  the  assertion  above  cited,  after  all,  amount  to  ? 

Locke  proves  the  assertion  to  be  false,  by  an  argument  ad 
absurdum. 

What  is  all  that  can,  with  truth,  be  meant  by  the  proposi- 
tion? 

What  are  the  four  steps  by  which  the  mind  attains  several 
truths? 

Even  though  ideas  are  very  early  in  the  mind,  it  is  in  a 
way  which  shows  them  not  to  be  innate.  How  does 
Locke  prove  this  ? 
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How  loon  do  we  begin  to  peroeiye  the  agreement  or  dit« 

agreement  of  ideas? 
How  does  Locke  illnstraie  his  argument  ? 
When  will  a  child  have  a  capacit/  to  know  the  truth  of 

maxims? 
General  assent  to  a  maxim  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed,  does 

not  prove  it  to  be  innate. 
The  argument  from  general  assent  ma/  be  pushed  further 

than  the  adversary  means. 
What  propositiofu  only  could  be  innate  ?    How  does  Locke 

shew  from  this  the  absurdity  of  tnnato  idea$f 
How  does  the  fact  that  these  maxims  are  not  known  until 

proposed,  prove  them  not  to  be  innate  ? 
Wnat  absurdity  would  follow  from  the  opposite  view  ? 
Difference  between  implicit  and  explicit  knowledge. 
What  alone  can  be  meant  by  a  principle  imprinted  on  the 

understanding  implicitly  ? 
The  argument  derived  n'om  immediate  assent,  depends 

upon  a  false  hypothesis :  what  fallacy  lies  under  the 

whole  argument  ? 
How  far  does  Locke  agree  with  those  who  defend  '*  innate 

principles  ?  " 
Yet  by  the  confession  of  the  opponents  Locke  proves  them 

not  to  be  innate. 
What  is  Locke's  argument  derived  from  the  knowledge 

which  children  possess  ? 
Locke  derives  a  strong  presumption  against  innate  ideas 

from  the  d^pree  of  knowledge    possessed   by   idiots, 

savages,  chil£ren,  Ac 
What  are  the  six  marks  of  innate  ideas  given  by  Lord 

Herbert  of  Cherbuiy  ? 
What  are  the  innate  ideas  specified  by  Lord  Herbert  ? 
What  are  the  two  general  objections  Locke  makes  to  Lord 

Herbert's  theory  ? 
What  proposition  does  he  adduce  as  general  as  any  of  Lord 

Herbert's? 
How  does  he  argue  against  the  five  ideas  from  the  six 

marks? 
How  does  Locke  shew  the  nncertainty  of  Herbert's  maxim, 

that  "  Virtue  is  the  best  worship  of  God  ?  " 
How  does  Locke  argue  against  the  fourth,  **Men  must 

repent  of  their  sins  ?  *' 
The  objector  will  say,  <*  innate  Ideas  may  be  corrupted." 

How  does  this  bear  on  the  argument,  and  how  does 

Locke  answer  it? 
Locke  first  used  the  simile,  «  for  white  paper  receives  any 

characters,"  for  what  purpose  does  he  use  it  ? 
Error  in  method,  which  led  men  to  believe  the  existence  of 

innate  ideas? 
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OHAPTEB  IV. 

Nature  of  the  ideas  of  rery  young  chfldren. 

Argument  advanced  by  Locke,  to  prove  that "  Identity  **  is 

no  innate  idea  ? 
The  universality  of  belief  in  a  Deity,  no  proof  that  the  idea 

is  innate. 
How  does  Locke  account  for  its  universality  f 
If  it  be  said,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  imprinted  by  the  Deity, 

what  is  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  opponent's  argument  ? 
Locke's  argument  from  polytheism. 
How  does  Locke  answer  the  assertion,  **  That  wise  men  in 

all  countries  have  true  conceptions  of  the  Deity  ?  " 
Locke  proves  there  are  no  innate  ideas  from  the  absence  of 

the  most  important  one. 
What  is  Locke's  definition  of  remembrance  f 
Why  is  it  that  there  are  no  innate  principles  f 
Whence   has  the   opinion  that  innate  principles    exist, 

originated  ? 

BOOK  II.— CHAPTEB  I. 

Best  argument  against  the  existence  of  iniuite  notjota. 
Foundation  of  Locke's  argument. 

Whence  has  man  derived  all  the  materials  of  his  knowledge? 
From  what  source,  employed  about  two  objects,  are  oar 

ideas  derived? 
What  are  sensible  qualities?   how  do  we  acquire  them? 

How  does  Locke  define  <'  sensation  ?" 
How  does  Locke  define  **  perception  ?  *  What  sort  of  ideas 

do  we  get  from  this  source  ? 
What  other  name  does  he  propose  for  it  ?    And  wh^  ?    Ex- 
tension given  by  Locke  to  the  woitl  *'  operations "  in 

these  definitions. 
Locke's  aignment  on  this  point  derired  firom  children. 
How  does  Locke  illustrate  the  necessity  of  "  attention  * 

in  order  n>  reoeive  ideas? 
Why  are  ideas  of  reflection  later  than  those  of  sensation? 
When  does  the  soul  begin  to  hare  ideas?     Those  who 

maintain  the  opposite  opinion  cannot  discuss  the  origin 

of  ideas.    Why? 
Metaphysical  question  omitted  by  Locke. 
Why  does  Locke  cite  the  words,  '^who  neyer  skunbers  or 

sleeps?" 
To  assert  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  is  *<  begging  the 

question;**  shew  this. 
Locke's  illustration.      Proper  rule  for  the  formation  of 

hypothesis. 
"Socrates  asleep  and  Socrates  awake  is  not  the  same 

person ; "  from  what  supposition  will  this  result?    Locke 

indicates  in  what  personal  identity  consists. 
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Shew  that,  on  the  opponent's  theory,  it  is  no  contradiction 
*'that  the  bodj  should  live  without  the  souL'*  Can 
identi^  contist  In  the  soul's  being  united  to  the  same 
numencal  particles  of  matter? 

"The  soul  thinks,  even  in  the  soundest  sleep,  withoat 
remembering  it."  HoW  does  Locke  answer  this?  To 
what  does  he  compare  a  soul  that  alwi^  thinks,  but 
does  not  remember  its  thoughts  ?  Argument  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

Locke's  argument  from  the  character  of  our  perceptions 
during  sleep. 

What  absurd&T  results  from  the  character  of  those  percep- 
tions, from  tue  opponent's  hypothesis? 

Source  of  the  thoughts  a  man  has  in  dreams.  What 
should  be  the  nature  of  our  thoughts  when  dreaming  ? 
Locke  answers  the  opponent's  argument  by  a  dilemma. 

What  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  opponent's  argu- 
ment, and  how  does  Locke  answer  it? 

**  A  man  thinks,  but  is  not  always  conscious  of  it ; "  Locke's 
answer.  Locke'e  definition  of  consciousness.  The 
assertion  of  the  opponent  is  a  step  beyond  the  Ilosicni- 
dans :  why  ?  Cause  of  so  much  dispute  and  noise  in  the 
world? 

Locke  supports  his  argument  by  the  result  of  obsenration 
on  children. 

Locke  gires  a  second  definition  of  "  sensation.** 

What  is  the  first  capacity  of  human  intellect  ? 

In  the  reception  or  these  ideas,  is  the  inteUect  actiye  or 
passive  ?    How  does  Locke  prove  this  ? 

GRAPTKB  IL 

Locke  divides  our  ideas  into  two  classes  with /respect  to 

their  origin. 
Qualities  are  different  in  things  themselves  and  in  our  ideas 

of  them? 
The  source  of  simple  ideas  is  different  from  that   of 

complex  ? 
The  power  of  man  over  matter  is  analogous  to  his  power 

over  ideas. 

CHAPT1ER  in. 

Locke  sets  out  with  considering  the  different  ways  by  which 

ideas  approach  our  minds. 
Locke  divides  our  ideas  into  four  classes  with  respect  to 

their  origin. 
He  enumerates  the  simple  ideas  we  have  from  our  sense. 

He  proves  we  can  get  them  from  no  other  source  but 

that  sense.     The  three  most  important  derived  from 

touch. 
It   is   not  possible  to  enumerate  all   our  simple  ideas? 

Locke  selects,  theuy  only  those  of  two  classes. 
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CHAPTER  TV, 

How  do  we  TOt  the  idea  of  solidity,  end  whence  doee  it 
erifle?  definition  of  loliditj.  Other  name  for  it. 
Locke  prefers  the  name  '*  soUditj :  *  why  ?  Whence  ia  it 
that  we  attribute  folidity  to  the  tmiUlett  particle  of 
matter? 

How  is  our  idea  of  solidity  distinffidshed  from  pure  space? 
How  do  we  set  the  idea  of  space  without  solidity  ? 
Locke's  proof  Uiat  we  liaTC  ideas  of  space  without  body. 

How  does  solidity  difier  from  *<  hardness  ?  "  Hard  and  nft 
are  terms  relatiye  to  what?  Why  does  Locke  mention 
the  Florentine  experiment? 

How  is  the  extension  of  body  distinguished  tcom  the  extent 
sion  of  space  ? 

What  is  the  idea  of  pure  space  ? 

How  does  Locke  illustrate  the  impossibili^  of  making  sim- 
ple ideas  clearer  by  means  of  wotds? 


CHAPTBB  T. 
^  What  ideas  do  we  receiye  by  more  than  one  sense? 

CHAPTEB  YL 

What  are  simple  ideas  of  reflection?  Locke  defines  ^under- 
standing *  and  "frusulties." 
Mention  some  of  the  modes  of  simple  ideas  of  refiection. 

CHAPTBS  YU. 

Locke  enumerates  trt  simple  ideas  which  come  into  the 

mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation. 
What  simple  ideas  unite  with  almost  eveir  other  idea  of 

sensation  or  reflection  ?    Why  has  the  Deity  Joined  plea- 
sure to  all  our  acts  ? 
What  is  the  final  use  of  pain  ? 
There  is  another  reason  wh^  God  has  attached  different 

degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  all  things  around  us. 
What  is  the  chief  end  of  all  our  thoughts,  and  the  proper 

business  of  our  understandings? 
Whence  do  we  receive  the  idea  of  existence?    Whence  of 

unity? 
From  what  source  does  the  idea  of  power  arise  ? 
How  does  Locke  illustrate  the  numerous  combinatioBS 

from  these  few  simple  ideas  t 

CHAPTER  ym. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  ideas  arising  from  '^priratire 

causes?" 
Locke  suggests  a  metaphysical  reason  why  privative  causes 

should  produce  pMkiva  ideas. 
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We  have  negative  names,  howeyer,  which  stand  for  the 

abecmee  of  poaitiYe  ideas. 
Error  of  the  Cartesians  which  Locke  opposes. 
Locke's  definition  of  ^^Idea."     What  does  he  define  a 

«*QnaUty"tobe? 
Locke  diyides  qualities  into  two  sorts :  distinguish  ihem  ? 
What  are  primaiy  qualities?  enumerate  them? 
Define  secondary  qualities,  and  give  instances  of  some  of  them. 
How  do  bodiei  produce  ideas  in  us  ? 
Locke  adopts  the  Epicurean  theory  as  to  the  mode  in 

which  sensation  is  efiected. 
How  are  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities  produced  ? 
'*  Ideas  of  primary  qualities  are  resemblances ;  of  secondaiy, 

not:"  what  does  this  mean  ? 
Other  name  given  by  Locke  for  primary  qualities?    He 

illustrates  the  nature  of  secondai^'  qualities  by  porphyry, 

almonds,  and  water. 
There  are  altogether  three  sorts  of  qualities  in  body :  what 

are  they? 
What  does  Locke  mean  by  ''powers?"  what  by  sensible 

qualities  ? 
Why  do  we  imagine  secondary  qualities  to  exist  in  the 

thiuffs  themselves? 
Seconcbry  qualities  themselves  are  twofold, 

OHAFTER  IX* 

The  first  simple  idea  of  reflection ;  its  peculiarities. 

Difierenced  from  thinking,  how  ? 

By  what  means  only  can  this  idea  be  obtained  ? 

Tne  condition  of  perception ;  give  instances.    Three  things 

necessary  to  its  completeness. 
Wherein  does  actual  perception  consist  ? 
Children  may  receive  ideas  in  the  womb ;  whence?  Locke's 

conjecture  as  to  what  these  ideas  may  be. 
How  does  he  shew  that  such  cannot  be  regarded  as  innate  ? 
Nature  of  innate  ideas,  supposing  such  to  exist. 
What  sort  of  ideas  are  first  imprinted  after  birth  ?  Give  an 

instance ;  ground  of  this  supposition. 
Do  ideas  received  from  sensation  remain  always  such  as 

they  were  originally  received  ?  To  what  is  the  alteration 

due?    Give  an  instance.   What  faculty  is  employed  in 

the  act? 
Define  the  nature  of  this  alteration  ?  What  problem  of  Mr. 

Molyneux  on  the  subject  does  he  instance?    How  does 

Mr.  Molyneux  answer  it? 
With  what   object   does   Locke   set   down    Molyneux's 

problem  ?    ECow  does  it  bear  on  his  own  theory  of  the 

origin  of  our  ideas  ? 
Li  what  class  of  our  simple  ideas  is  this  change  most  usual? 

and  why?  Our  unconsciousness  of  the  proo&  aceonnted 

for. 
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quxsnovs  on  locks. 

The  rapiditjr  of  the  proceia  need  not  fvmin  ns.  Gire  an 
instance  in  point.  By  two  enalogief  JLocke  ahews  thii 
explanation  to  be  reasonable. 

Between  what  clanes  of  beinn  doee  peroration  make  a 
difference?  An  apparent  objection  to  this  theory  !■ 
•hewn  not  to  be  an  objection.    Sfanilar  case  adduced, 

The  deffrees  of  the  power  of  perception,  to  what  propor- 
tioned? examples? 

How  does  he  prove  that  eren  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
animals  there  mar  t>e  some  degree  of  perception  dis- 
tingoishing  them  nx>m  complete  insendbiuty? 

CHAPTER  Z. 

In  the  order  of  the  development  of  our  faculties,  what 

facnlty  does  Locke  place  next  after  perception?  It  is 

twofold. 
Define  contemplation.    Define  memory. 
Figurative  definition  of  memory.     Locke  guards  against 

possible  miscoDception  of  his  view. 
The  helps  to  memory.   Elsewhere  incidentally  he  mentions 

others. 
Importance  of  pain  as  a  help  to  memory. 
In  three  cases  ideas  aJe  likely  to  fade  frovpL  the  memory; 

illustrate  this  rapid  fading,  and  its  effects. 
By  what  instance  is  it  shewn  that  ideas  not  repeated  may 

be  quite  lost  ?  Illustrate  the  permanency  of  the  mind  as 

compared  with  the  decay  of  its  ideas. 
Locke  notices  three  causes  as  likely  to  contribute  to  this 

rapid  evanescence  of  ideas  from  the  memoiy. 
How  do  you  show  that  the  constitution  of  the  body  does 

afiect  the  memory  ? 
What  classes  of  ideas  are  least  likely  to  be  lost  ?    Give 

examples? 
The  state  of  the  mind  not  the  same  in  memory  and  percep- 
tion :  note  the  differences. 
Ideas  may  be  brought  agai^  to  the  memory  in  three  ways; 

two  of  these  are  known  by  different  names  ? 
In  what  degree  is  memory  necessary  to  an  intellectual 

being  ?    Consequences  of  its  defectiveness. 
Two  defects  of  memory.    The  latter,  when  carried  to  a 

great  degree,  how  denominated?     What  qualities  of 

mind  ore  dependent  on  having  our  ideas  readty  at  hand  ? 
Besides  theHwo  defects  which  there  may  be  in  the  memoiy 

of  one  man  as  compared  with  another,  Locke  notices  a 

defect  common  to  aU  human  memories? 
With  what  view  does  he  cite  the  case  of  the  celebrated 

Pascal  in  relation  to  the  question  of  memory  ? 
What  instance  does  Locke  adduce,  to  prove  thai  brutes 

have  memories  ? 
This  argument  is  of  a  disjunctive  nature  ?  ^ 
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Importance  of  the  faculty  of  discerniDg  how  ihewn  ? 

iDattention  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  this  faculty,  haa 
occasioned  errors  in  mental  philosophy  ? 

Canse  of  the  assent  which  some  propositions,  osually  re- 
garded as  innate,  receive  ? 

Inferiority  in  discernment  may  he  owing  to  one  or  other  of 
three  causes  ? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  a  good  memory,  and  good  dis- 
cernment respectively  ? 

Supposed  incompatibility  of  wit  and  judgment  accounted 
for?    Wherein  consists  wit  ?    Wherein  judjnnent  ? 

The  acceptability  of  wit  accounted  for?  How  does  it 
appear  that  wit  consists  in  something  not  perfectly  con- 
formable to  truth  and  good  reason  ? 

The  alone  preventative  of  confusion  in  our  ideas  ?  Give 
instances  to  prove  that  no  confusion  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  senses  convey  different  ideas  from  the  same 
object  at  different  times  ? 

To  what  faculty  do  we  owe  our  ideas  of  relation  ?  To  what 
extent  is  It  probable  that  brutes  possess  this  faculty  ? 
What  exertion  of  it  may  we  conclude  them  to  be  desti- 
tute of? 

Define  compounding?  Difference  between  compounding 
and  enlarging  ? 

By  what  instance  does  Locke  shew  that  brutes  possess  this 
power  in  a  low  degree  ?  Grounds  from  which  he  infers 
that  brutes  do  not  number? 

How  do  children  get  verbal  signs  for  their  ideas  ?  What 
proof  may  be  giren  that  the  second  mode  conjectured  is 
oonreel? 

Things  to  be  named  behiff  endless,  how  is  an  endless 
variety  of  names  obviated? 

Define  abstraction  ?    How  is  the  process  carried  on  ? 

What  is  it  that  puts  a  perfect  distinction  between  man  and 
bnttes  ?    Reason  for  asserting  that  brutes  abstract  not  ? 

Supposed  cause  of  this  deficiency  shewn  not  to  be  a  ralid 
one?  Locke  does  not  deny  brutes  all  power  of  reason- 
ing?   How  far  does  he  allow  they  may  exercise  it  ? 

The  defect  in  idiots  and  in  madmen  proceeds  from  opposite 
causes  ?  Wherein  lies  the  chief  difference  between  them  ? 

Locke  adduces  instances  to  prore  that  madmen  reason 
riehtly  fh>m  wrong  principles  ? 

On  Siree  grounds  he  justifies  his  deviation  fh>m  his  pro- 
posed method,  in  treating  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
before  proceeding  to  complex  ideas  ? 

To  what  does  Locke  appeal  in  support  of  the  correctness 
of  his  views  on  the  first  beginnings  and  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  human  knowledjiib  ? 
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To  what  Ib  the  nndentanding  compared  in  reference  to 
what  Locke  oonsiders  as  the  ool  j  passagee  of  knowledge  ? 

To  render  the  illnstration  perfect  what  alone  is  wantinft? 
He  shews  himself  to  be  by  no  means  dogmatical  bj  an 
expression  in  reference  to  his  investigations  ? 

CHAPTER  XTT. 

The  acts  of  the  mind  whereby  it  exerts  its  power  orer  iu 
simple  ideas  are  chiefly  three  ?  The  third  is  the  process  by 
which  general  ideas  are  made  f 

]ian*8  power  and  its  way  of  operation  are  mnch-what  the 
same  in  the  material  and  intellectual  world,  both  posi- 
tively and  negatively  ? 

Ideas  may  be  considered  by  the  mind  as  united  in  a  two- 
fold manner? 

Locke's  division  of  complex  ideas  ? 

His  definition  of  modes?  Division  of  modes?  What 
mental  operations  are  concerned  in  the  making  of  them? 

He  nses  the  word  "  mode,**  in  an  unnsnal  sense,  and  vin- 
dicates such  nse  thereof:  What  are  simple  modes  ?  Wliat 
mixed  ?    Give  an  instance  of  each  sort. 

Substances  defined?  They  are  of  two  kinds?  In  such 
collections  of  ideas,  what  idea  is  always  first  and  chief? 

Wherein  does  relation  consist  ? 

By  an  d  fortion  argument,  Locke  proves  thai  even  large 
and  abstract  ideas  come  from  the  sources  to  which  he 
traces  all  our  simple  ideas  ? 

GHAFrxs  zm. 

What  instances  does  he  adduce  to  show  that  simple  modes 

are  perfectly  distinct  and  different  ideas  in  the  mind  ? 
Idea  of  space  whence  derived  ?    How  is  it  shewn  to  be 

needless  to  attempt  any  proof  that  it  is  so  derived? 
Space  receives  difibrent  names  according  to  the  different 

points  of  view  from  which  it  is  consideired?    Difference 

between  the  modifications  of  space  and  its  simple  modes  ? 
How  do  we  get  the  idea  of  immensity  ? 
Locke's  definition  of  figure?    Shew  it  to  be  ultimately 

derivable  from  touch  and  sight,  and  that  the  mind  can 

multiply  figures  m  i^fimtum  t 
Difference  between  place  and  space  f   We  do  not  in  the 

common  notion  of  place,  always  observe  the  distance 

from  precise  points  ?    Give  instances  ? 
End  of  this  modification  of  space,  which  is  called  ** place  ?  * 

By  what  consideration  may  it  be  shewn  that  our  idea  of 

place  is  relative  ? 
What  only  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  world  is 

somewhere  ? 
The  word  place  has  sometimes  a  more  confused  seoiib 
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Extension  and  bodj  are  not  the  same  ?  This  is  proTed  bj 
a  dilemma  ?    Ck>mmon  meaning  of  these  words  ? 

Three  distinctions  between  them. 

niostrate  the  absurdity  of  defining  extension  to  be  some- 
thing extended,  &c.,  &c 

Shew  tnat  the  division  of  beings  into  bodies  and  spirits  doei 
not  prove  space  and  body  to  be  the  same  ? 

If  asked  what  space  without  body  is,  how  would  Locke 
answer,  and  vindicate  his  answer  ? 

He  proves  by  a  dilemma,  that  we  can  have  no  distinct  idea 
of  what  substance  is  ? 

How  does  Locke  illustrate  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
doctrine  of  substance  and  accidents  enlarges  our  know- 
ledge, or  advances  in  any  way  the  cause  of  philosophy  ? 

What  are  his  arguments  to  prove  a  vacuum  f 

How  does  the  power  of  annihilation  in  the  Supreme  Being 
prove  a  vacuum  f 

Locke  does  not  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  vacuum  /  what  onlv  does  he  consider  it 
necessarvto  prove  in  reference  to  the  subject  ?  and  what 
does  he  look  upon  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  point  ? 

Why  has  it  been  thought  that  the  essence  of  body  consists 
in  extension  ? 

Admitting  that  the  idea  of  extension  is  inseparable  from 
body,  this  does  not  prove  extension  and  body  to  be  the 
same? 

If  ideas  constantly  Joined  to  all  others  were  to  be  taken  for 
the  essence  of  those  things  to  which  they  are  constantly 
joined,  what  absurd  conclusion  would  follow? 

Locke  notices  two  common  opinions  respecting  what  space 
is,  and  shows  them  not  to  overthrow  his  own  ? 

In  what  restricted  meaning  does  he  propose  that  extension 
and  expansion  should  be  used  with  a  view  to  the  preven- 
tion of  confusion  in  reference  to  the  subject? 

Simple  ideas  Uiemselves  being  generally  the  same  in  most 
men ;  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  causes  of  dispute 
and  perplexity  regarding  them  ? 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Locke  defines  duration  in  two  ways,  logically,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  peculiar  views  of  good  definition  ? 

He  quotes  the  answer  of  a  gpreat  man,  to  shew  the  difficulty 
of  discovering  what  time  is  ? 

However  abstruse  it  may  be,  it  is  derivable  from  the  same 
originals  as  our  less  abstruse  ideas  ? 

Whence  do  we  get  the  idea  of  duration  f  What  proof  may 
be  given  that  this  is  the  proper  answer  ? 

How  18  it  that  sleep  commonly  unites  the  distant  parts  of 
duration  ?    Locke's  proof? 

By  what  analogy  does  he  demonstrate  that  we  can  apply 
the  idea  of  duration  to  things  which  exist  while  we  do 
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QUBsnuxa  ov  lociOL 

not  thitak ;  and  that  thwefore  w«  can  make  allowance  far 

the  lengdi  of  davntioa  while  we  sleep  f 
The  idea  of  luceeMion  is  not  ohtalned  thim  motion  ?    Giro 

prooftf 
How  does  it  come  to  pass  that  motions  fery  slow,  though 

ther  are  constant,  are  not  pereeired  bj  ns  ? 
By  what  parallel  case  is  it  shewn  that  things  mored  so 

swiftl  J  as  not  to  canse  a  distingnishable  train  of  ideas 

in  the  mind,  are  not  percdTed  to  more  f 
How  does  Locke  Ulnstrate  the  manner  in  which  onr  ideas 

while  we  are  awake,  most  probably  sncceed  one  another 

at  certain  distanceef 
On  what  grounds  does  he  conjectnre  that  onr  ideas  have 

certain  bounds  to  the  qnicknem  and  slowness  of  their 

snecessionf 
What  instance  is  addnced  to  shew  that  motion  is  not  per- 
ceived, where  the  bodj,  though  reallj  changing  its  place, 

does  not  change  percelrable  distance  with  some  othei 

bodies  as  fiut  as  the  ideas  f  n  our  own  minds  do  naturall  j 

follow  one  another  in  train  ? 
The  primaiy  measure  of  alPsuccessions  ? 
The  onlj  reason  Locke  can  give  for  his  opinion,  that  the 

mind  cannot  fix  long  on  one  inrariable  idea  ?    Why  is 

no  other  reason  possible? 
What  experiments  does  he  propose  in  proof  of  the  point? 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  train 

of  its  ideas  ? 
Define  time?    Evil  oonseqnences  would  result  fh>m  not 

having  some  measure  of  common  duration  by  which  to 

judge  of  its  diffbrent  lengths? 
The  essential  quUity  of  a  good  measure  of  time  ? 
The  mode  of  measurement  employed  in  extension  is  inap- 
plicable to  duration :  why  ? 
What  common  expressions  prove  that  we  can  have  notions 

of  duration  irrespective  of  time  ? 
It  was  reasonable  that  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions 

of  the  sun  should  have  been  made  use  of  for  the  measure 

of  duration?    Error  arisiuff  from  this  cause  ? 
How  does  he  shew  that  it  Is  not  the  motion  of  the  sun 

which  renders  it  so  suitable  to  be  a  good  measure  <^ 

duration  ? 
Give  instances  to  shew  that  motion  is  not  indispensable  in 

a  measure  of  time  ? 
How  does  Locke  answer  the  objection  that  without  a 

regular  motion  such  as  of  the  sun  or  some  other,  how 

oonld  it  ever  be  shewn  that  such  periods  were  equal  ? 
The  use  of  a  pendulum  does  not  obviate  the  difficulty, 

though  it  may  lessen  it? 
Why  is  it  impossible  ever  to  know  the  equality  of  two 

portions  of  succession  ? 
What  is  the  utmost  we  ran  do  for  a  measure  of  time? 
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It  18  nnpliiloBophic  to  regard  time  ts  the  meaflore  of  mo- 
tion ?  How  rar  does  motion  conduce  to  the  measaring 
of  duration? 

How  maj  it  be  fhewn  that  minntes,  hours,  dajs,  &c^  are 
not  necessary  measures  of  duration  ? 

Show  that  our  measures  of  time  may  be  applied  to  duration 
before  time? 

Locke  anticipates  and  answers  an  objection  to  his  manner 
of  explaining  time  ?  Wliat  fallacy  does  he  think  he  may 
be  accused  of? 

How  do  we  get  the  idea  of  Eternity  ? 

Whereby  does  it  appear  that  to  Uie  measuring  of  the 
duration  of  any  thing  by  time,  it  is  not  requisite  that 
that  thing  should  be  coexistent  with  the  motion  we 
measure  by,  or  any  other  periodical  revolution  ? 

The  only  notion  we  have  of  the  infinity  of  eternity  ? 

Loc^e  in  concluding  his  discussion  on  duration,  proves  by 
six  arguments  that  we  get  the  ideas  of  duration  and  the 
measures  of  it  from  sensation  and  reflection  ? 

CHAPTKB  XT. 

Why  does  Locke  prefer  the  term  ea^nsibfi  to  extauion  f 

and  also  toi^pocef 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  Qod  to  consider,  that 

beyond  the  bounds  of  matter  there  is  nothing  at  all. 
How  many  points  of  agreement  does  he  remark  between 

duration  and  expansion? 
Why  do  men  more  easily  admit  infinite  duration  than 

infinite  expansion  ? 
How  far  does  the  name  **  duration  "  in  its  etymology  carry 

our  thoughts  to  the  original  of  men's  ideas  thereof? 
What  modification  of  space  stands  to  it  in   the  same 

relation  as  time  does  to  duration  ?    How  is  this  proved  ? 
The  words  fdiis  and  place  have  a  twofold  application  ? 
Whence  arises  the  necessity  of  such  relations  as  time  and 

place  ? 
What  objection  may  be  made  to  oonsidering  space  and 

duration  as  simple  ideas  ?    And  how  is  it  answered  ? 

CHArrBRZYL 

The  simplest  and  most  universal  of  all  our  ideas? 

Any  other  peculiarities  of  the  same  idea  ? 

Beason  why  demonstrations  in  numbers  are  more  precise 

than  those  in  extension  ?    What  advantages  have  they 

over  demonstrations  in  extension? 
Two  things  essential  to  numbering  right?    Give  instances 

to  show  that  names  are  essential  to  numbering  ? 
Cause  of  children  not  numbering  eariier  than  they  do  i 
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OHAFTEB  XYH 

Whence  do  we  set  the  clearest  and  best  idea  of  infinity  I 

To  what  is  infinity  attributed  in  its  original  intention  ? 

Locke  anticipates  an  objection  to  this  riew  ? 

In  what  senses  is  infinity  attributed  to  the  Dei^? 

The  idea  of  the  finite  may  be  got  in  two  ways  ?    How  do 

we  get  the  idea  of  infinity? 
Can  we  conceive  any  bounas  to  space  ?   How  do  we  obtain 

the  idea  of  infinite  duration? 
Beason  why  other  ideas  except  modes  of  quantity  cannot 

be  considered  infinite?     Giro  instances  to  prore  this 

assertion  ? 
Distinguish  between  the  ideas  of  infinity  of  space  and 

space  infinite  ?    To  assert  that  we  have  a  positiTC  idea 

of  infinite  space  iuTolves  a  contradiction  ? 
Shew  that  the  actual  idea  of  infinite  number  is  an  absurdity? 

Proper  idea  of  the  infinite  ? 
Prove  that  number  affords  us  the  clearest  idea  of  infinity. 
How  does  Locke  illustrate  our  different  conceptions  of 

infinity  as  applied  to  number,  duration,  and  expansion 

respectiTely? 
We  may  get  the  idea  of  infini^  otherwise  than  from 

increase  of  magnitudes  by  addition  ? 
Locke  notices  and  refutes  a  pleaia$u  argument  by  which 

some  persons  think  to  persuade  men  that  they  can  have 

a  positive  idea  of  the  infinite  ?    He  refutes  it  also  by  an 

argvmattum  ad  hominem  t 
Our  idea  of  the  infinite  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of 

three  parts.    Locke  shows  how  far  it  is  positive  and 

illustrates  his  meaning? 
To  what  does  he  compare  the  unreasonableness  of  sajring 

that  one  has  a  positive  clear  idea  of  anj  quantity  with- 
out knowing  how  great  it  is  ? 
What  is  Locke's  dislunctive  argument  to  prove  that  we 

have  no  positive  idea  of  infiniu^  ?    To  have  recourse  to 

the  primitive  atoms  of  the  schools  does  not  mend  the 

matter? 
The  nature  of  an  eternal  being  does  not  give  a  positive  idea 

of  infinite  duration  ? 
Locke  quotes  from  Horace,  Rustiau  expeetat^  &c^  for  what 

purpose  ?    WInr  is  it  that  some  are  willing  to  admit  a 

positive  idea  ofinfinite  duration,  and  yet  wiU  not  allow  a 

positive  idea  of  infinite  space? 
Shew  that  such  reasoners  are  inconsistent  ? 
Beason  why  Locke  has  been  so  earnest  in  his  endeavours 

to  prove  that  we  cannot  have  a  positive  idea  of  infinity? 

Such  refutation  is  an  advantage  to  philosophy  ? 
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CHAPTER  XYin. 

Besides  modes  of  space,  duration  and  nnmber,  Locke  dis- 
cusses other  classes  of  simple  modes  before  proceeding 
to  more  complex  ideas? 

What  simple  ideas  have  been  most  modified  and  why! 
What  simple  modes  in  general  have  no  names  ?  Reasons 
wh^  some  haye  names  and  others  not  ? 

Gire  instances  to  show  that  in  framing  different  complex 
modes  and  giving  them  names,  men  have  been  much 
goremed  bj  the  ends  of  speech  in  general  ? 

CHAPTER  SIX. 

Mention  some  of  the  simple  modes  of  thinking?  Define 
sensation  as  a  mode  of  thinking  ?  What  is  remembrancef 
give  definitions  of  recoUectum;  eorUemplation  s  reverie; 
attention;  Btuefy;  dreaming f 

Whence  does  Locke  infer  that  thinking  must  be  the  action^ 
not  the  essence  of  the  soul  ? 

CHAPTER  ZX. 

Description  and  definition  bdnp;  inapplicable  to  simple 

ideas,  whence  only  can  we  derive  them  ? 
How  does  Locke  explain  what  we  call  pleasure  and  pain  ? 

What  relation  do  they  bear  to  our  passions?    How  are 

we  to  get  the  ideas  of  our  passions  ? 
Enumerate  the  principal  passions  as  they  are  arranged  by 

Locke  ?    Love  has  a  twofold  application  ? 
Uneasiness  plays  an  important  part  in  human  life?    What 

two  causes  tend  to  abate  desire  ? 
Locke  notices  some  passions  which  some  men  have  not 

And  thinks  there  may  be  an  objection  to  regarding  these 

as  simple  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain  ? 
Locke  takes  care  to  obviate  any  mistake  as  to  the  extent 

of  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  pleasure  and  pain  ? 
What  instance  does  he  adduce  to  show  that  operations  on 

the  body  do  not  make  a  necessary  part  of  the  idea  ol 

each  passion? 

CHAPTER  XXL 

How  is  the  idea  of  power  got?  Locke  notices  a  general 
principle  as  essential  to  our  arriving  at  the  idea  of 
power. 

Power  is  twofold?  What  is  active  power?  What  pas- 
sive power?    Hlustrate  by  an  example? 

Locke  hazards  a  conjecture  as  to  the  distribution  of  active 
and  passive  power? 

28 
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QUSSnOVS  OV  LOCKS. 

He  Tindicates  his  classification  of  power  aroonfc  simple 
modes?     What    is    the   objection?      And    what   the 
defence  ? 
The  clearest  idea  of  active  power  whence  derived  ?    And 

answer  objections  ? 
Onr  mental  activity  is  twofold,  and  has  different  names  as 

applied  to  these  different  functions  ? 
Difference  between  will  and  volition  ?    What  is  the  will? 
'*  Perception  "  is  ambiguous  in  Locke :  mention  the  different 

senses  in  which  he  uses  the  term  ? 
Locke  deems  it  objectionable  to.'cail  the  understanding  and 

the  will  faculties  ? 
Whence  do  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  necessity  arise  ? 
Define  them  ? 
Give  instances  to  prove  that  liberty  supposes  the  under 

standing  and  the  will. 
Give  Locke's  grounds  for  asserting  that  liberty  belongs  not 

to  volition  ? 
How  docs  he  de6ne  necessary  agents? 
Which  of  the  words  "  ordering,"  **  directing,"  "  choosing,** 
**  preferring,**  does  I«ocke  consider  the  best  to  express 
the  act  of  volition  ?    Shew  even  this  to  be  inadequate  ? 
Though  he  denies  liberty  to  the  will,  he  does  not  therefore 

allow  that  man  is  a  necessary  agent  ? 
Distinguish  between  will  and  desire  ?    What  is  it,  according 

to  I^ke  that  determines  the  will  ? 
Wherein   does  he  think  happiness  consists?     Wherein 

misery  ? 
In  what  consists  the  right  improvement  of  our  liberty? 
Analogy  proves  that  man,  if  he  be  in  earnest,  need  not 
despair  of  being  enabled  to  govern  his  passions? 
Locke's  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  inquiry  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  as  to  whether  the  *'  Summum  bonunt,"  con- 
sisted in  riches,  or  bodily  delights,  or  virtue  or  contempla- 
tion, was  a  vain  one?    He  illustrates  the  nature  of  their 
mistake  ? 
What  previous  consideration  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  account  for  the  various  and  contrary  ways  men 
take,  though  all  aim  at  being  happy? 
The  cause  of  onr  judging  amiss  when  we  compare  a  present 

pleasure  or  pain  with  a  future  ? 
We  judge  amiss  in  two  ways  when  considering  the  conse- 
quences of  actions  ?    Causes  of  error  in  this  case  ? 
How  does  Locke  justify  his  long  digression  on  the  nator 

and  extent  of  Liberty  ? 
All  modes  of  action  maybe  reduced  to  ftpof 
To  what  very  few  primary  and  original  ideas  may  all  our 
ideas  be  reduced?    Reason  for  his  not  entering  more 
largely  into  this  subject? 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

What  are  mixed  modes?    Give  instances ? 
How  do  they  differ  from  simple  modes  &nd  from  sab- 
stances  ? 
A  term  pecnliarlj  applied  to  mixed  modes,  proves  them  to 

be  wholly  the  creation  of  the  mind  ? 
Whence  have  mixed  modes  their  unity?    Cause  of  men's 

making  them? 
Two  phenomena  of  language  are  adduced  in  proof  that  such 

cause  is  the  true  one  ? 
Locke  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that,  in  mixed 

modes,  the  names  in  these  sort  of  ideas  are  apt  to  be 

taken  for  the  ideas  themselves  ? 
We  get  the  ideas  of  mixed  modes  in  three  ways  ?    Which 

is  the  most  usual ;  and  why? 
Analyze  the  mixed  mode  "lie?"    What  mixed  modes 

have  been  most  modified  ? 
To  his  theory,  that  mixed  modes  are  ultimately  reducible 

to  ideas  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection,  Locke 

anticipates  an  objection,  and  answers  it? 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

How  are  our  complex  ideas  of  substances  made? 

Cause  of  their  being  commonly  regarded  as  simple  ideas  ? 

The  only  notion  we  can  have  of  substance  in  general  ? 

How  docs  Locke  illustrate  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
this  substratum  f 

His  view  supported  by  etymological  consideration  ? 

Distinguish  between  our  'ideas  of  substance  in  general,  and 
of  particular  sorts  of  substances  ? 

Whence  does  it  appear  that  to  our  complex  ideas  of  sub- 
stance there  is  always  annexed  the  confused  idea  of  a 
substratum  f 

Locke  demonstrates  that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  spirit 
as  we  have  of  body ;  how  does  he  prove  the  point  ? 

By  what  combinations  of  simple  ideas  do  we  always  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  particular  sorts  of  su'bstance  ? 

Why  does  power  maJ^e  up  a  great  part  of  our  complex  ideas 
of  substances  ?     Analyze  our  ideas  of  substances  ? 

What  effect  would  be  produced  on  our  philosophy  of  bodies, 
if  their  primary  qualities  could  be  discovered  ? 

Give  instances  in  proof  that  our  faculties  of  discpvery  are 
suited  to  our  present  condition,  and  state  Locke's  con- 
jecture as  to  the  faculties  of  superior  beings  ? 

The  primary  ideas  of  body  ? 

The  primary  ideas  of  spirit  ?  How  is  it  shewn  that  spirits 
are  capable  of  motion  ? 

Locke  notices  a  quality  in  body  as  hard  to  be  conceived  as 
thiTikmg  in  a  soul?  A  supposed  explanation  of  the 
cohesion  of  solid  parts  in  body  shewn  to  be  inadequate  ? 
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QUESTIOITB  Oir  LOCKS. 

Our  inability  to  explain  or  comprehend  the  nature  of  im- 
material spirit  is  no  reason  why  we  should  qnestion  or 
deny  its  existence  ? 

Locke  shews  that  we  can  frame  onr  idea  of  the  Deity  as 
to  have  it  from  sensation  and  reflection  t 

CHAFTEB  XXIV. 

What  is  meant  by  "complex  collective  ideas"  of  snb- 
Btances ;  and  how  are  they  made  ?  What  class  of  sub* 
stances  for  the  most  pan  are  of  this  character  ? 

CHAFTEB  XXV. 

Whence  do  we  get  the  idea  of  relation  ?    What  is  meant 

by  "  relative  "  and  "  related  ?  " 
There  are  some  relations  not  easily  perceived.    What  are 

they,  and  why  is  it  that  they  often  escape  notice  ? 
What  does  Locke  mean  by  "  external  denominations  ?  " 
Locke  instances  certain  words  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 

that  some  seemingly  absolute  terms  contain  relations : 

Give  examples  ? 
Why  is  it  that  we  mar  hare  clearer  ideas  of  the  relations 

of  things,  than  of  tne  things  related  ?     Shew  how  there 

may  be  a  change  of  relation  without  any  change  in  the 

subject  ? 
Relations  may  be  unlimited;  why?    Locke  notices  four 

peculiarities  of  our  ideas  of  relation  ? 
By  what  kind  of  argument  does  Locke  undertake  to  prove 

that  all  our  ideas  of  relation  are  made  up  of  simple  ideas 

derived  from  sensation  and  reflection  ? 
With  what  relation  does  he  commence  his  proof,  and  why  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


Hoti 


Whence  do  we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  ? 

do  you  define  cause  ?    How  effect  ? 
Into  what  two  classes  may  the  originals  of  things  be  dis- 
tinguished ?    There  are  three  species  of  the  latter,  what 

are  they,  and  how  are  they  differenced  ? 
Shew  that  time  and  place  are  the  foundations  of  relations, 

and  mention  what  sort  of  beings  are  concerned  in  them  ? 
Give   some    of  Locke's  instances,    in  proof  that    some 

seemingly  absolute  words  are  really  relative  ? 
When  we  say  that  "  a  ship  has  necessary  stores."  whence 

does  it   appear   that  "necessary"    and  "stores'*  are 

relative  term»? 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Whence  do  our  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity  arise? 

On  what  principle  is  the  truth  of  our  ideas  of  identity  and 

diversitv  founded  ? 
We  have  ideas  only  of  three  sorts  of  substances  ?    How  is 

the  identity  of  the  Deiu  determined? 
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What  determines  the  identity  of  finite  spirits  ?  What  of 
matter? 

There  are  some  things  of  whose  diversity  there  can  nerer 
be  any  question  ?        ^ 

Wherein  does  the  prineipium  intUvithuUionis  consist  ?  Give 
instances  in  explanation  ? 

The  identity  of  a  mass  of  matter  and  that  of  a  living  body 
are  differently  determined  ?  Wherein  consists  the  iden- 
tity of  vegetables  ?    Wherein  that  of  animals  ? 

How  does  Locke  refute  the  notion  that  brutes  are  ma- 
chines ? 

In  what  consists  the  identity  of  the  same  man  ? 

What  absurdity  would  follow  from  admitting  that  identity 
of  soul  alone  constituted  the  identity  of  the  same  man  ? 

How  does  Locke  shew  that  reason  alone,  independently  of 
corporeal  organisation,  does  not  make  the  same  man  ? 

How  does  he  define  '*  person,**  and  what,  according  to  his 
view,  makes  "  personal  identity  ?  " 

Locke  himself  is  ready  to  admit  that  strange  consequences 
may  be  deduced  from  his  theory  of  personal  identity. 
He  proves  that  on  his  theory  individual  responsibility 
would  still  remain  ? 

What  is  the  difference,  according  to  Locke,  between  iden- 
tity of  man  and  identity  of  person  ? 

To  what  does  he  ascribe  all  the  difficulty  with  which  thff 
subject  is  beset? 

CHAPTEE  XXVIIL 

What  are  "  proportional  **  relations  ?    What  "  natural  ?  " 
How  do  you  prove  that  in  respect  to  natural  relations,  men 

have  fitted  their  notions  and  words  to  the  use  of  common 

life,  rather  than  to  the  truth  and  extent  of  things? 
What  are  instituted  relations,  and  whence  do  they  arise? 
How  are  they  distinguished  from  natural  relations,  and  why 

are  they  often  overlooked  ? 
What  is  meant  by  moral  relations?    Why  are  they  so 

named  ? 
Our  complex  ideas  of  human  actions  differ  in  a  very  im- 
portant respect  from  all  our  other  complex  ideas  ? 
What  are  moral  good  and  evil?    Moral  rules  necessarily 

imply  sanctions  ? 
The  laws  to  which  men  generally  refer  their  actions  are 

three?  and  by  the  relation  actions  bear  to  these  laws, 

they  are  differently  designated. 
It  is  most  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  has  given  a  rule 

whereby  men  should  govern  themselves  ? 
The  only  true  touchstone  of  moral  rectitude,  according  to 

Locke  ?  What  is  the  civil  law  ?    What  are  its  sanctions  ? 
What  is  the  ammon,  and  what  in  Locke's  opinion,  is  the 

real  meaning  of  the  words  virtue  and  vice? 
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CVSflTIOVS  OK  LOCKH. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  strange  that  men  shonld  apply  these 
terms  "virtue "  and  "  vice,"  as  they  generally  do  ? 

How  does  he  endeavour  to  show  that  the  phUoscphic  law  is 
the  common  measure  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  wnat  autho- 
rities does  he  adduce  in  support  of  his  opinion  ? 

Locke  would  account  for  the  general  conformity  between 
the  philosophic  law  and  the  law  of  God  ? 

He  refutes  a  supposed  objection  to  his  regarding  opinion  as 
a  law ;  and  proves  this  law  to  be  more  operaUve  than 
either  of  the  other  two  ? 

What  is  morality  ?  Wherein  does  conformity  to  a  moral 
rule  consist  ? 

To  conceive  rightly  of  moral  actions,  we  must  take  notice 
of  them  nnder  a  twofold  consideration  ? 

In  what  cases  do  the  denominations  of  actions  mislead  ns 
as  to  their  moral  import?  Give  an  instance  in  illus- 
tration ? 

That  all  relations  terminate  in  simple  ideas  received  from 
sensation  and  reflection,  is  manifest,  at  least  in  one  class 
of  relations?  Locke  proves  the  same  to  be  true  of  other 
classes  of  relntions  ? 

Why  is  it,  that  though  the  ideas  of  particular  relations  are 
capable  of  being  as  clear  and  distinct  as  those  of  mixed 
modes,  and  more  determinate  than  those  of  substances, 
yet  the  names  belonging  to  relation  are  as  doubtful  as 
those  of  substances  and  mixed  modes,  and  much  more  so 
than  those  of  simple  ideas  ? 

Give  Locke's  proof  that  the  notion  of  the  relation  is  the 
same,  whether  the  rule  any  action  is  compared  to  be  true 
or  false  ? 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Locke's  division  of  our  ideas  in  reference  to  the  perception 
of  them  ?  By  what  analogy  taken  from  the  senses,  are 
the  terms  "  clear  *'  and  "  obscure  "  explained  ? 

When  are  our  simple  ideas  clear  ?    When  our  complex  ? 

Thecausesofobscuritpr  are  three?  Give  Locke*s  illustra- 
tion of  their  respecUve  operation  ? 

Prove  that  confusion  of  ideas  must  be  in  reference  to  their 
names? 

What  are  the  defaults  that  make  confusion  ?  Give  illus- 
trations, and  trace  the  origin  of  the  first  and  third 
respectively? 

What  method  does  Locke  recommend  for  preventing  con- 
fusion ?  And  why  is  not  this  method  more  generidly 
adopted  ? 

By  what  instances  does  he  show  that  our  complex  ideas  may 
be  clear  in  one  part  and  confused  in  another,  thus  render- 
ing the  whole  complex  idea  in  such  cases  confused  ? 
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CHAPTEB  XXX. 

Ideas  in  reference  to  the  things  thej  maj  be  rapposed  to' 

represent,  are  distinffnished  bj  Locke  into  three  sorts  ? 
What  does  he  mean  bj  ^  real  ideas  f  **    What  bj  fantas- 

tical? 
What  class  of  our  ideas  are  alwa^  real  ?    On  what  depends 

the  reality  of  onr  ideas  of  mixed  modes  ?    How  far  are 

our  ideas  of  substances  real  ? 

CHAFTEB  XXXI. 

Difference  between  adeauate  and  inadequate  ideas? 

Simple  ideas  must  be  all  adequate ;  whj  ? 

Prove  that  modes  are  all  adequate  ? 

In  one  respect  modes  maj  he  inadequate  ? 

How  far  are  ideas  of  substances  inadequate  ?  These  ideas 
have  a  double  reference  ? 

The  mind  has  three  sorts  of  abstract  ideas,  or  nominal 
essences  ? 

Locke's  proof  that  ideas  of  modes  and  relations  are  arche- 
types, and  cannot  but  be  adequate  ? 

CHAPTEB  XXXIL 

Truth  and  falsehood  do  not  properly  belong  to  ideas  ? 

In  one  sense  sJl  ideas  may  be  said  to  be  true  ?    In  what 

sense  may  they  be  true  or  false  ? 
This  may  happen  in  either  of  three  cases? 
Concemmg  what  ideas  are  these  references  chiefly  made, 

and  why  ? 
Which  of  our  ideas  are  least,  and  which  most  liable  to  be 

false,  as  referred  to  those  which  other  men  have,  and 

commonly  signify  by  the  same  name  ? 
The  only  class  of  oar  ideas  which  can  be  false,  as  referred 

to  real  existences?    Thus  referred  simple  ideas  cannot 

be  false;  why  ? 
When  are  ideas  of  substances  fklse  ? 
Ideas,  though  neither  true  nor  false  in  themselves,  may  be 

made  false  by  any  of  four  causes? 
Locke  suggests  better  epithete  than  '<  tme  "  or  *'  false,**  as 

applied  to  ideas? 

CHAPTEB  XXXIH. 

What  does  Locke  understand  by  association  of  ideas  ? 
He  shews  that  this  does  not  proceed  from  self-love.    Nor 

from  education.    How  far  is  it  influenced  by  educatiuu 

and  prejudice  ? 
To  what  disease  of  the  mind  does  Locke  trace  it ;  aud  how 

does  he  prove  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  ? 
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QUESnOVS  OK  Locm 

Locke  notices  a  twofold  connexion  of  oar  ideas:  and 
points  oat  two  caoses  which  produce  the  latter  con- 
nexion. 

How  does  he  define  habits  ;  and  how  does  he  illostrate  his 
meaning  ? 

He  makes  a  conjecture  as  to  the  manner  in  which  habits 
are  produced. 

Locke  traces  mo9i  of  our  antipathies  to  this  wrong  connexion 
of  ideas :  whj  not  aUf 

What  instance  does  he  adduce  to  proTe  that  antipathies^ 
regarded  as  constitutional,  may  arise  from  accidental 
association  ? 

For  what  purpose  does  he  notice  this  distinction  between 
natural  and  acquired  antipathies  ? 

He  traces  many  of  our  moral,  intellectual,  and  religions 
errors  to  this  same  source,  namely,  wrong  association  of 
ideas. 

What  instance  does  he  bring  forward  to  explain  how  time 
cures  disorders  which  reason  cannot  ? 

This  source  of  error,  if  not  the  principal,  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous :  wh j  ? 

Locke  notices  and  justifies  a  departure  from  his  original 
method,  before  proceeding  to  the  question,  *'  What  know- 
ledge the  mind  has  bj  its  ideas  ?  ^ 

BOOK  in.— CHAFTEB  7. 

Whence  does  it  appear,  according  to  Loc^e,  that  man  was 
designed  to  be  a  social  being  ? 

Three  things  are  requisite  to  the  formation  of  language? 

Shew  that  neither  the  first  alone,  nor  the  first  and  second 
elemenu  together,  would  be  sufficient  Meaning  of 
*' negative  terms  f" 

Whence  arises  the  necessity  for  the  third  element  ?  Give 
some  of  the  words  which  Locke  instances  as  proofs 
*'  that  words  which  are  made  use  of  to  signify  actions 
and  notions  quite  removed  from  sense,  have  yet  their 
rise  from  thence,"  and  notice  the  bearing  of  this  fact  on 
his  own  theory  of  the  source  of  all  our  ideas. 

To  understand  better  the  use  and  force  of  langnage,  as 
subservient  to  instruction  and  knowledge,  what  twu 
questions  does  Locke  propose  to  consider  ? 

From  these  inquiries  he  thinks  a  threefold  advantage  may 
be  derived  ? 

CHAFTEB  n. 

Whence  arises  the  necessity  of  language,  or  some  system 
of  sensible  signs?  Words  are  very  suita.ble  for  this  pur- 
pose: why? 

Origin  of  the  connexion  between  words  and  ideas  ? 
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The  nse  of  words,  and  their  proper  and  immediate  signi- 

ficatioD  ? 
For  what  onlj  do  words  in  their  primary  signification 

stand?    Prove  the  absurditj  of  supposing  that  any  one 

can  applj  them,  as  marks,  immediately  to  any  thing  eUe 

but  the  ideas  that  he  himself  hath. 
By  what  instance  does  Locke  shew  that  in  the  primary  use 

of  language,  the  knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned 

and  the  unlearned,  use  the  words  they  speak  (with  any 

meaning)  all  alike  ? 
In  the  use  of  words,  however,  besides  their,  primary  nse, 

there  is  often  a  secret  reference  to  two  other  things. 
By  what  process  is  the  connexion  between  sounds  and  the 

ideas  they  stand  for  produced?    In  relation  to  what 

ideas  in  particular  does  this  take  place  ? 
How  does  liocke  account  for  the  fact  that  many  persons 

speak  words  only  as  parrots  do,  without  any  meaning  ? 
What  does  he  regard  as  a  decisive  proof  that  the  connexion 

between  words  and  ideas  is  arbitrary  ? 
He  shows  by  an  instance,  that  no  one  can  make  others 

have  the  same  ideas  in  their  minds  that  he  has  when 

they  use  the  same  words. 

CHAPTEB  ni. 

The  greatest  part  of  words  different  as  to  their  significa- 
tion from  what,  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  might  have 
supposed  beforehand. 

Prove  that  this  is  not  the  effect  of  neglect  or  chance,  but 
of  reason  and  necessity. 

What  things  have  proper  names?  Give  an  instance  to 
prove  that  the  reason  assigned  for  the  use  of  proper 
names  is  the  true  one. 

How  are  general  words  made  ?  and  trace  the  process  of  the 
mind  in  the  formation  of  abstract  ideas. 

True  nature  of  genera  and  species,  according  to  Locke. 

Why  is  the  gtntis  ordinarily  made  use  of  in  definitions? 

The  nature  of  definition  proves  that  defining  hf  genus  an<4 
species,  though  it  may  be  the  shortest,  is  not  the  best 
way ;  at  all  events,  it  is  not  the  only  way. 

The  same  is  proved  by  the  nature  of  language. 

Show  that  general  and  universal  belong  not  to  the  real 
existence  of  things. 

liOcke  proves  disjunctively  what  kind  of  signification  it  is 
that  general  words  have. 

He  proves  also  by  a  sorites,  that  the  essences  of  the  sorts 
or  species  of  things,  are  nothing  else  but  abstract  ideas. 

How  far  does  nature  contribute  to  the  formation  of  genera 
and  species  9  and  what  is  the  province  of  the  understand- 
ing in  relation  to  them  ? 

In  one  sense  Locke  would  allow  that  the  word  ^*  form  ** 
has  a  very  proper  signification;  and  proves  that  the 
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QUXffnoxB  oir  locks. 

supposed  real  essences  of  sabstances,  if  diflerent  from  our 
abstract  ideas,  cannot  be  the  essences  of  the  species  we 
rank  things  into. 

What  is  "  essence  ?  "   Ambigxtity  of  the  term. 

Define  real  essence,  and  nominal  essence. 

Concerning  the  real  essences  of  corporeal  substances,  Locke 
thinks  there  are  two  opinions. 

Difference  between  simple  ideas  and  modes,  with  respect 
to  essences. 

Locke  brings  forward  a  commonly  received  doctrine  con- 
cerning essences,  to  prove  that  abstract  ideas  with  names 
to  them,  are  the  essences  of  species. 

On  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  essences 
founded  ? 

CHAPTER  IV. 

How  do  the  names  of  simple  ideas  and  substances  differ 

from  those  of  mixed  modes  ? 
In  three  respects  the  names  of  simple  ideas  differ  from 

those  of  mixed  modes  and  substances  ? 
Bj  what  arguments  does  Locke  prove  that  simple  ideas  are 

undcfinable? 
He  instances  scholastic  definitions,  or  supposed  definitions 

of  simple  ideas,  to  illustrate  the  futility  of  such  attempts. 
How  does  he  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  thinking  that  a 

simple  idea  can  be  had  without  applying  the  proper 

object  to  the  senses  ? 
By  what  instances  does  he  shew  that  complex  ideas  may 

be  had  without  the  proper  object  being  applied  to  the 

senses? 
This  is  possible,  however,  only  under  one  condition. 
Why  are  the  names  of  simple  ideas  least  doubtful  ? 
Beason  of  their  having  few  ascents  in  the  predicamental 
line? 

CHAPTEB  V. 

The  names  of  simple  ideas,  mixed  modes,  and  substances, 

have  each  something  peculiar. 
In  one  important  respect  the  names  and  essences  of  mixed 

modes  differ  from  those  of  simple  ideas,  and  in  another 

from  those  ofsubsUnces? 
Wherein  does  the  making  of  complex  ideas  of  mixed  model 

consist  ? 
Locke  adverts  to  a  fact,  as  evident  proof  that  the  making 

of  mixed  modes  is  altogether  arbitrary.    What  instance 

does  he  adduce  ? 
Locke  adduces  further  instances  to  shew  that  it  is  the 

mind  which  combines  several  scattered  indeiTiulent  ideas 

into  one  complex  one,  and«  by  tlie  comnKtn  name  it  iiives 
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them,  makes  them  the  essence  of  certain  species,  without 

regulating  itself  hj  any  connexion  these  ideas  have  in 

nature. 
These  complex  ideas,  however,  he  proves,  are  not  made  at 

random,  and  jumbled  together  without  any  reason  at  all. 
Two  phenomena  of  language  tend  to  shew  that  mixed 

moaes  are  made  by  the  mind,  in  subservience  to  the 

end  of  language. 
What  error,  in  respect  to  genera  and  speciea,  is  Locke 

anxious  to  guard  against,  when  taking  such  particular 

notice    of  the    non-correspondence  between    different 

languages  on  the  subject  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  ? 
Locke's  view  as  to  the  real  essence  of  genera  and  spedes, 

will  receive  additional  confirmation  from  considering 

what  it  is  that  seems  to  preserve  these  essences,  and  give 

them  their  lasting  duration?     He  adduces  the  word 

trimnphuM:  for  what  purpose  ? 
He  notices  several  other  arguments  to  prove  that  the  species 

of  mixed  modes  are  creations  of  the  mind. 
Locke's  view  explains  why  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed 

modes  are  usually  more  compounded  and  decompounded 

than  those  of  natural  substances. 
The  same  view  explains  also  the  reason  why,  for  the  most 

part,  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  got  before  the  ideas 

they  stand  for  are  perfectly  known. 
Locke  vindicates  the  long  digression  which  he  makes  on 

the  subject  of  mixed  modes,  their  names,  and  essences. 

CHAPTEB  VL 

Locke  gives  eight  arguments  in  proof  that  nominal  essence 
constitutes  the  species  of  substances. 

He  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  range  things 
into  sorts,  and  dispose  them  into  certain  classes  under 
names,  by  llieir  real  essences,  which  are  beyond  our  dis- 
covery. 

There  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  distinguishing 
substantial  beings  into  species,  according  to  a  supposed 
certain  number  of  real  essences.    Locke  mentions  nve. 

Generation  both  in  animals  and  plants  is  not  sufficient  to 
distinguish  species. 

Though  the  nominal  essences  of  substances  be  made  by  the 
mind,  they  are  not  made  so  arbitrarily  as  those  of 
mixed  modes;  what  two  things  are  necessary  to  the 
making  of  them? 

To  what  extAm  is  the  mind  really  arbitraiy  in  making  iu 
complex  laeas  of  substances  ? 

There  are  two  sorts  of  sensible  substances  ?  What  is  it 
that  determines  the  species  of  them  respectively? 

Wherein  does  the  f^m  posed  completeness  of  abstract 
general  ideas  of  subsiances  consint*'' 
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Why  is  it  that,  in  the  species  of  artificial  things,  there  is 

generally  less  confasion  and  oncertainty  than  in  natural? 
Locke's  reasons  for  thinking  that  artificial  things  are  oi 

distinct  species  as  well  as  natural? 
With  respect  to  names,  substances  hare  a  peculiarity  by 

which  they  are  distinguisbed  from  oar  other  lurts  oc 

ideas  ?    Whence  arises  thit  peculiarly  ? 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  mind,  in  communicating  its  thoughts  to  others,  needs 

two  kinds  of  signs. 
Nature  and  use  of  particles. 
What  advantages  result  from  a  right  use  of  them? 
To  think  well,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  clear  and  distinct 

ideas  in  one's  thoughts :  what  more  is  required  ? 
One  important  part  of  grammar,  Locke  thinks,  has  been  as 

much  neglectod    as  some  others  over  diligently  cul- 
tivated. 
For  the  explaining  of  particles  it  is  not  enough  to  render 

them  by  words  of  another  langua^  that  come  nearest  to 

them  in  signification. 
To  understand  them  rightly,  there  are  several  points  to  be 

diligently  studied. 
How  do  you  explain  the  fact,  that  particles  have  diverse 

and  sometimes  almost  opposite  significations? 
What  particle  in  the  EngUsh  language  doea  Locke  bring 

forward  as  an  instance? 


CHAPTEB  vrir. 

Why  is  it  that  abstract  terms  are  dot  predicable  one  of 

another? 
What  does  Locke  mean  when  he  says  that  all  affirmation 

is  in  concrete?    Explain  the  meaning  of  abstract  and 

concrete  terms. 
Point  out    how  this  distinction  of  names,   viz.,  abttract 

and  concrete,  shows  also  the  difference  of  our  ideas. 
In  the  language  of  grammarians,  how  are  abstract  and 

concrete  terms  distinguished  ? 
Locke  notices   and  answers  a  possible  objection  to   his 

view,  that  as  to  our  ideas  of  substances  we  have  few  or 

no  abstract  names  at  all. 
This  want  of  abstract  names  of  substances,  tends  to  pro^-e 

a  fiivourite  theory  of  Locke  regarding  the  essences  of 

substances  ? 
To  what  does  he  attribnte  the  coining  and  snbseqaent 

introduction  of  such  terms  as  animalitcUf  kumanitoM^  &c.? 
The  use  of  the  latter  term  among  the  Romans  is  no  ex- 
ception to  Locke's  view 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

There  is  a  preliminary  consideration    necessary,  beforo 

examining  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  words? 
Words  are  osed  for  two  purposes? 
For  the  first  purpose  less  precision  is  required  than  for  the 

second? 
Communication  bj  words  is  twofold? 
What  does  Locke  mean  by  the  civil  use  of  words? 
What  by  the  philosophical  use? 
In  what  case  do  words  fail  to  serve  the  end  of  lanf^iage, 

either  in  the  civil  or  the  philosophical  use  of  them  ? 
In  what  consists  the  imperfection  or  words,  and  whence  does 

it  arise? 
Locke  assigns  four  causes  of  the  imperfection  of  words? 
Two  causes  contribute  to   render  the  names  of  mixed 

modes  liable  to  uncertainty  and  obscurity  in  their  signi- 
fication? 
The  proposed  remedy  for  these  defects? 
How  far  would  this  remedy  answer,  and  where  must  it  of 

necessity  fail  and  for  what  reasons  ? 
Over  and  above  their  complexity  and  the  absence  of  any 

fixed  standard  in  nature,  Locke  notices  another  cause 

which  tends  very  commonly  to  render  the  names  of 

mixed  modes  of  doubtful  signification? 
In  this  respect,  (i.  «.,  as  to  the  mode  of  learning  them)  the 

names  of  modes  differ  from  those  of  substances  and 

simple  ideas? 
What  is  the  consequence  of  this  difference  in  the  manner 

of  learning  the  names  of  modes? 
What  rule  would  Locke  recommend  in  deciding  doubts  as 

to  the  meaning  of  ancient  authors?    And  how  far  does 

he  think  we  are  bound  to  concern  ourselves  at  all  as  to 

their  meaning? 
The  names  of  substances  are  of  doubtful  signification  for  a 

contrary  reason  to  that  which  renders  the  names  of 

mixed  modes  doubtful? 
The  names  of  substances  haTe  a  double  reference  in  their 

ordinary  use? 
In  the  first  supposition  the  names  of  substances  must  needs 

be  imperfect? 
When  referred  to  their  nominal  essence,  the  names  of 

substances  must,  for  three  reasons,  be  of  various  and 

uncertain  signification? 
One  of  the  uses  of  words  is  not  affected  to  any  great  extent 

by  this  imperfection  in  the  names  of  substances? 
By  what  qualities  are  the  general  names  of  substances 

regulated  in  their  ordinary  signification? 
Locke  adduces  a  word  in  common  use,  for  the  purpose  oi 
showing  to  what  extent  controversy  results  from  uncer- 
tainty of  signification  in  the  names  of  substances. 
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QTTBSnONS  ON  LOCKEL 

Why  are  the  names  of  simple  ideas  least  donbtfiil? 

In  point  of  exemption  from  doubtfulness  what  names  come 
next  to  those  of  simple  ideas? 

Of  what  classes  of  ideas  especiallj  are  the  names  the  mof^t 
doubtfal? 

The  imperfection  in  the  names  of  substances,  proceeding 
from  our  want  of  knowledge,  of  their  real  constitutions, 
ought  it  not  therefore  to  be  charged  upon  our  understand- 
ing rather  than  upon  our  words? 

How  does  Locke  illustrate  the  influence  of  words  upon 
ideas  in  altering  and  observing  them? 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  will  of  God  when 
clothed  in  words  should  be  liable  to  the  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty inherent  in  that  mode  of  conveyance? 

CHAPTER  X. 

What  does  Locke  mean  b^  **  abuse  of  words?  "  Distinguish 

it  from  their  imperfection? 
How  many  abtues  of  words  does  Locke  reckon  up? 
The  first  abuse  of  words  is  of  two  soru?    Whence  has  this 

abuse  arisen? 
How  does  Locke  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  convincing  or 

setting  right  those  who  use  words  without  any  settled 

notions? 
He  illustrates  also  the  dMoneaty  of  using  words  unsteadily  ? 
The  third  abuse  of  language,  viz.,  affected  obscurity  by 

wrong  application  is  of  three  sorts? 
What  sect  of  philosophers  have  contributed  most  to  this 

abuse  of  words? 
To  what  does  he  ascribe  the  general  prevalence  of  this 

abuse? 
What  fact  does  Locke  refer  to  in  proof  that  the  subtility  of 

Logicians  has  been  of  no  practical  utility? 
What  evil  effects  does  he  ascribe  to  it?    And*  what  sciences 

particularly  have  suffered  f^om  its  operation? 
What  names  are  affected  chiefly  by  the  fourth  abuse  of 

words  and  what  class  of  men  are  most  liable  to  this 

abuse? 
The  peripatetic  philosophy  furnishes  abundant  instances  of 

this  abuse?    Give  one  or  two?    The  Platonists  also  and 

the  Epicureans  are  not  exempt  from  it? 
Locke  instances  a  familiar  word  in  connexion  with  this 

abuse,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its  prevalence  in  casea 

where  it  is  least  expected? 
Difference  between  the  ideas  of  body  and  matter? 
Give  one  of  the  instances  brought  forward  by  Locke  to 

prove  that  in  the  general  name  of  substances,  men  com- 
monly suppose  or  intend  them  to  stand  for  the  real 

essence  of  a  certain  sort  of  substances? 
What  does  he  regard  as  the  cause  of  this  abuse  of  taking 

words  to  8i(^ify  the  real  essences  of  species? 
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This  abase  coDtainB  two  false  guppositions? 

What  is  the  evil  consequence  of  supposing  a  near  and 

necessary  connexion  between  words  and  the  significatioa 

in  which  men  use  them? 
Among  what  class  of  men  has  the  abuse  of  taking  worde 

on  trust  spread  farthest  and  with  the  worst  effects? 
The  ends  of  language  in  our  discourse  with  others  are 

chiefly  three? 
In  three  cases  words  fail  in  the  first  of  these  ends? 
Cause  of  failure  in  conveying  our  ideas  with  quickness? 

This  cause  may  be  produced  in  either  of  two  ways? 
When  do  men's  words  fail  in  the  third  end  of  language? 
To  what  does  Locke  compare  a  man  who  has  words  with 

out  distinct  ideas  in  his  mind  to  which  he  applies  them? 
He  illustrates  also  the  inutility  of  having  complex  ideas 

without  particular  names  for  them? 
How  far  are  we  liable  to  fail  in  the  ends  of  language  in  our 

notions  concerning  substances?    How  far  in  modes  and 

relations? 
Locke  does  not  altogether  proscribe  figurative  speech? 

How  far  does  he  consider  its  use  justifiable? 
CHAFTEB  XI. 
The  remedies  of  the  imperfections  and  abuse  of  words  art 

worth  seeking? 
Wliat  conclusion  does  Locke  think  would  be  likely  to 

follow  from  careful  consideration  of  the  evils  resulting 

from  the  ill  use  of  words? 
The  inconvenience  arising  from  an  ill  use  of  words  operates 

in  two  ways? 
What  instance  is  adduced  by  Locke  to  shew  the  danger  of 

mistaking  verbal  questions  for  real? 
To  remedy  the  defects  of  words  and  the  inconveniences 

caused  by  their  abuse,  Locke  proposes  five  rules  which 

he  considers  likely  to  be  of  use? 
Why  is  it  necessary  that  in  names  of  modes  and  especially 

in  moral  words  the  precise  collection  of  simple  ideas  for 

which  they  stand  should  be  determinate? 
What  word  does  he  bring  in  as  an  instance? 
The  meaning  of  words  maybe  made  known  in  three  ways? 

How  in  simple  ideas?    How  in  modes  and  how  in  sub- 
stances? 
On  what  ground  does  Locke  venture  to  think  morality 

capable  of  demonstration? 
It  is  disingenuous  to  refuse  to  define  moral  words  intro- 
duced into  discourses  on  morality? 
Of  what  qualities  of  substances  may  the  ideas  be  best  got 

by  shoviing?    Of  what  by  definition? 
Locke  recommends  a  plan  for  a  dictionary  of  natural 

substances,  the  adoption  of  which  would  remedy  much 

of  the  confrision  that  prevails  from  using  words  in 
I      different  significations? 
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BOOK  lY.^CHAPTEB  L 

Our  knowled^m^ist  needs  be  convenaDt  only  about  ideal. 
Locke's  definition  of  knowledge? 
The  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas  is  foretold? 
How  does  Locke  show  that  the  perception  of  identity  or 

diTcrsitT  is  absolntelj  necessaiy  ?    The  onlj  source  of 

doabtfulness  in  this  perception. 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  our  knowledge  if  we.wera 

unable  to  perceire  anj  relation  between  our  ideas  ? 
To  wliat   class  of  ideas   does   coexistence    particularly 

belong? 
Locke  claims  for  his  division  that  It  complies  with  one  of 

the  laws  of  division,  but  admits  it  to  violate  another. 

How  does  he  vindicate  himself? 
The  word  knowledge  is  ambiguous? 
What  is  actual  knowledge  ?    What  habitoal  ? 
Habitual  knowledge  is  of  two  degrees. 
Whence  the  necessity  of  habitual  knowledge? 
Locke  anticipates  an  objection  to  re^^arding  the  Mcond 

degree  as  uiowledge ;  and  justifies  his  view  of  the  point. 
Why  are  men  mbled  into  thinking  it  not  to  be  real  know- 
ledge? 
By  what  intermediate  steps  is  the  agreement  perceived? 
Locke  assigns  the  gronnd  on  which  particnlar  demonstra^ 

tions  in  mathematics  afford  general  knowledge? 

CHAFTEB  IL 

Wherein  lies  the  different  clearness  of  our  knowledge? 

The  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  onr 
ideas  is  threefold.     What  is  intuitive  perception? 

How  is  the  primary  importance  of  intuitive  knowledge 
seen? 

What  is  demonstrative  knowledge?  and  whence  its  ne- 
cessity? 

What  does  Locke  mean  by  proofs  ?  Wherein  do  they  differ 
from  demonstration  ? 

In  what  respects  is  demonstrative  knowledge  inferior  to 
intuitive  ?    Illustrate  this  inferiority  as  to  clearness. 

Origin  of  the  mistake  that  all  our  knowledge  is  exprceoog' 
nitii  etpreBoanceuiBf 

Locke  shows  that  demonstration  is  not  limited  to  quantity, 
and  mentions  the  reasons  why  it  has  been  commonly 
thought  so? 

How  does  he  define  sensitive  knowledge? 

Respecting  this  sensitive  knowledge,  Locke  notices  a  di& 
ference  of  opinion  among  philosophers. 

How  does  he  answer  those  who  say  that  our  sensitive  know- 
ledge may  be  all  a  "  dream?  " 

It  is  not  strange  that  our  knowledge  should  not  be  alwavs 
clear  where  our  ideas  are  so  ?  *     ^ 
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There  is  a  jijeneral  limit  to  our  knowledge;  it  does  not  ex- 
tend even  as  far  us  wc  have  idea^i? 
What  are  the  limits  to  our  knowled^re  in  respect  to  the 

three  degrees  of  perception  severally? 
Locke  points  out  means  by  which  human  knowledge  may 

be  carried  much  further  than  it  hitherto  has  been? 
He  instances  two  cases  in  which  we  have  clear  ideas,  and 

yet  have  not  clear  knowledge? 
The  extent  of  cor  knowledge  of  identity  and  diversity? 
How  far  does  our  knowledge  of  coexistence  reach  ? 
Locke  accoants  for  the  restricted  nature  of  our  knowledge 

of  coexistence? 
Causes  of  onr  ignorance  of  the  coexistence  of  Kecondar} 

qnalities? 
There  are,  in  Locke's  opinion,  some  few  primary  qualities, 

which  have  a  necessary  dependence  and  visible  connexion 

one  with  another?  *' 

As  to  repnsnancy  to  coexistence,  our  knowledge  is  larger  ? 
How  does  Locke  answer  the  supposed  objection  to  his  view, 

viz.,  that  opal  or  Ugnum  n^hriticum  have  two  colours  at 

the  same  time  ? 
Why  does  our  knowledge  of  the  coexistence  of  powers 

extend  but  a  very  little  way  ? 
Oar  knowledge  of  other  relations,  though  extensive,  may  be 

still  further  extended? 
What  principles,  does  Locke  think,  would  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation for  a  system  of  morality? 
He  notices  some  ethical  propositionfl  that  admit  of  demon  - 

stration? 
Two  things  have  made  moral  ideas  to  be  thought  incapable 

of  demonstration? 
From  the  second  of  these,  namely,  the  great  complexity  of 

moral  ideas,  two  inconvieniences  resnit? 
Diagrams  are  insufficient  to  obviate  these  inconveniences  ? 

what  partial  remedies  does  Locke  recommend  ? 
Of  real  existence  we  have  a  threefold  knowledge? 
Locke  points  out  three  canses  of  onr  ignorance? 
Of  the  ideas  which  we  want  there  are  two  sorts? 
Why  cannot  the  want  of  ideas  of  the  first  kind  be  d6> 

scribed  ? 
IxL  respect  to  onr  knowledge  of  them,  the  intellectual  and 

sensible  world  are  perfectly  alike  ? 
The  greatest  part  of  the  several  ranks  of  bodies  in  the  nni* 

verse  escape  onr  notice  for  one  or  other  of  two  causes? 
What  is  the  hindrance  to  onr  scientific  knowledge  of  bodies? 
A  fortiorij  we  cannot  have  a  science  of  spirits? 
Give  some  instances  of  our  ignorance,  resnlting  from  the 

want  of  a  discoverable  connexion  between  onr  ideas? 

2t 
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The  chief  caase  which  has  hindered  the  tracing  of  our 

ideas? 
We  may  consider  the  extent  of  onr  knowledi^e  from  a  two 

fold  point  of  view? 
When  only  is  our  knowledge  universal  ? 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Locke  notices  an  objection  which  may  be  made  to  hit 
theory  of  knowledge ;  how  does  he  answer  it? 

How  far  only  is  our  knowledge  real  ? 

Show  that  on  this  point  there  can  be  no  difficnlty  as  regards 
our  simple  ideas,  and  complex  ideas  of  modeis  and  rela- 
tions? 

By  what  instance  does  Locke  prove  that  oar  knowledge, 
even  thongh  it  be  conversant  only  about  our  ovm  ideas, 
may  be  not  only  certain  but  real  knowledge? 

It  may  be  similarly  shown,  that  morcU  knowledge  is  as 
capable  of  real  certainty  as  mathematics? 

Why  does  Locke  place  the  certainty  of  onr  knowledge  in 
the  consideration  of  our  ideas,  witliout  regard  to  the  real 
existence  of  things  ? 

*By  an  analogous  instance,  he  proves  that  there  will  not 
neceasarify  arise  any  confusion  from  the  fact  that  moral 
ideas  are  of  our  own  making  and  naming? 

Why  do  wrong  names  breed  more  disorder  in  moral  dis- 
courses than  they  do  in  mathematics  ? 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  a  change  of  name  in 
morality  is  unsafe,  and  to  be  avoided? 

How  far  is  our  knowledge  concerning  substances  real  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  certain  knowledge  and  cer- 
tain real  knowledge  ? 

CHAPTER  V. 

If  is  important  to  examine  wherein  truth  consists? 

What  doefl  truth,  in  the  proper  import  of  the  word,  signify? 

Locke's  division  of  propositions? 

Whence  arises  the  aifSculty  of  considering  truth  of  thought 

and  truth  of  words  distinctly  from  one  another? 
It  is  still  harder  to  treat  of  mental  and  verbal  propositions 

■oparately? 
T)istinguish  between  mental  and  verbal  propositions? 
Verbal  truth  is  twofold? 
Locke  anticipates  and  answers  an  objection  against  hia 

theory  of  truth  as  verbal? 
How  does  he  define  falsehood  ? 
When  about  to  consider  the  certainty  of  truths  contained 

in  propositions,  why  does  Locke  begin  with  genera] 

propositions  ? 
General  truths  are  naturally  most  looked  after  by  the 

mind? 
Locke  distinguishes  moral  from  metaphysical  truth? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Why  is  the  consideration  of  words  and  propositions  a 
necessaxy  part  of  a  treatise  of  knowledge? 

Certainty  is  applied  to  two  things,  truth  and  knowledge ; 
distingaish  certainty  of  trath  from  certainty  of  know- 
ledge? 

Only  on  one  condition  can  we  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  any 
general  proposition  ? 

This  condition  is  easily  obtained  in  some  classes  of  ideas ; 
in  what  class  is  it  difficult  ? 

When  is  it  that  the  names  of  substances  are  not  capable  of 
conyeying  certainty  to  the  understanding?  And  lor 
what  reason  ? 

The  names  of  substances,  even  when  made  use  of  for  th 
ideas  men  have  in  their  minds,  will  not  serve  to  make 
many  propositions  of  whose  truth  we  can  be  certain  ? 

What  'circumstances  does  Locke  notice  in  proof  that  we 
are  far  from  being  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  nature 
regarding  the  qualities  of  substance? 

Before  we  can  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  substances 
two  things  are  necessary  to  be  known? 

When  only  are  general  propositions  capable  of  certainty? 

What  alone  is  able  to  afford  us  general  knowledge  ? 

CHAPTER  VII. 

What  does  Locke  mean  by  maxims,  and  why,  in  his  opinion, 

have  they  been  supposed  to  be  innate  ? 
Locke  points  out  wherein  the  self-evidence  of  any  proposi- 
tion whatever  consists,  and  shows  it  not  to  be  peculiar  to 

received  axioms? 
Hare  we  many  axioms  as  to  identity  and  diversity? 
Why  is  it  that  in  coexistence  we  have  so  few  self-evident 

propositions  ?      We  have,  however,  some  few ;  instance 

one? 
As  to  the  relations  of  modes,  we  have  numerous  maxims; 

Locke  adduces  some  in  numbers  which  are  as  self-evident 

as  the  mathematical  axioms  of  equality? 
He  assigns  the  reason  why  we  have  no  maxims  concerni^ig 

real  existence? 
Locke  notices  some  scholastic  opinions  as  to  the  uses  o^ 

maxims ;  what  are  they  ? 
How  does  he  show  that  they  are  not  the  truths  first  known 

to  the  mind  ? 
He  proves  also  that  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  do 

not  depend  on  them? 
What  instance  is  brought  in  by  Locke  to  illustrate  tho 

difficulty  of  framing  general  ideas  ? 
What  use  does  he  admit  general  axioms  to  have  ? 
How  does  Locke  account  for  the  origin  and  general  adoption 

of  maxims  or  axioms? 
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QUESTIONS  ON  LOCKB. 

What  instances  does  he  give  to  prove  that  maxims,  if  care 
be  not  taken  in  the  use  of  words,  may  prove  contra- 
dictions? 

What  renders  the  application  of  maxims  about  complex 
ideas  dangerous?  And  what  instance  does  Locke 
adduce? 

Locke  argues  against  the  ntilitj  of  maxims* bj  a  dilemma? 

CHAFT£B  TIIL 
There  are  some  propositions  which,  though  self-evident, 

bring  no  increase  to  our  knowledge? 
Why  are  identical  propositions  to  be  regarded  as  trifling? 
Besides  purely  identical  propositions,  Locke  deuounces  as 

trifling  two  other  sorts  of  propositions? 
By  what  marks  may  barely  verbal  propositions  be  known  ? 
Iiocke  lays  down  an  infallible  rule  for  the  detection  of 

trifling  propositions? 

CHAPTER  IX. 
There  is  one  class  of  propositions  which  we  may  be  sure 

d(i  not  concern  existence.    And  another  that  can  ouiy 

be  concerning  existence  ? 
We  have  a  threefold  knowledge  of  existence.    How  is  thia 

knowledge  obtained  ? 
What  evidence  have  we  of  our  own  existence  ? 

CHAPTEB  X. 
Prove  that  God,  though  he  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of 

himself,  has  not  left  himself  without  witness? 
How  far  has  God  provided  us  with  the  means  to  discover 

and  know  him  ? 
What  is  the  first  step  in  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God? 
How  from  our  own  existence  do  we  infer  conclusively  the 

existence  of  the  Deity? 
The  Eternal  Being,  to  the  conviction  of  whose  existence 

reasoning  thus  leads,  must  be  most  powerful  and  most 

knowing. 
On  what  grounds  docs  Locke  object  to  the  proof  of  a  God, 

derived  from  our  idea  of  a  most  perfect  being  ? 
There  are  only  two  sorts  of  beings  in  the  world,  that  man 

conceives  or  knows?    To  which    of  these   must  tho 

Eternal  Being  belong? 
Locke    points   out  the  danger  of   supposing  the  Deity 

material.    And  shows  the  inconsistency  of  those  who 

hold  that  opinion? 
He  notices  and  refutes  the  only  three  suppositions  on  which 

it  could  be  asserted  that  the  Eternal  thinking  Being  is 

material. 
What  is  the  objection  to  allowing  matter  to  be  eternal  ? 
The  only  ground  on   which  men   think  themselves  con« 

strained  to  admit  the  eternity  of  matter?      Prove  its 

inconclusiveness. 
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CHAFTEB  XL 

Whence  only  can  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 

any  other  thing  besides  that  of  God  and  of  ourselves  ? 
The  idea  of  a  thing  in  our  mind  would  not  prove  its  exist- 

ence;  why? 
Locke  gives  an  instance  to  prove  that  it  takes  not  from  the 

certainty  of  our  senses,  and  the  ideas  we  receive  by  them, 

that    we    know    not   the    manner   wherein    they    are 

produced? 
He  thinks  that  we  have  sufficient  assurance  of  the  existence 

of  things  without  ns;  why  ? 
There  are  other  concurrent  reasons  which  confirm  the 

assurance  of  our  senses;  enumerate  them? 
Locke  mentions  two  instances  ir.  which  our  senses  confirm 

the  testimony  of  one  another? 
"What  is  the  extent  of  our  sensitive  knowledge? 
How  does  Locke  show  the  folly  of  expecting  demonstration 

in  every  thing? 
What  grounds  have  we  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 

spirits  ? 
Why  are  general  propositions  concerning  abstract  ideas 

called  "  eternal  truths  ?  " 

CHAPTER  XIL 

What,  according  to  Locke,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that 

maxims  were  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge? 
The  great  progress  made  in  mathematical  science  was  not 

owing  to  the  influence  of  these  principles? 
Locke  cites  instances  to  show  the  danger  of  building  on 

precarious  principles  in  science,  especially  in  morality. 
The  only  certain  way  to  truth?    And  the  true  method  of 

advancing  knowledge? 
In  our  search  after  the  knowledge  of  bodies,  how  are  we  to 

act  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge? 
Locke  was  of  opinion  that  natural  philosophy  could  never 

attain  the  rank  of  a  science?    What  was  his  reason  for  so 

thinking? 
Whence  does  Locke  conclnde  that  morality  is  the  proper 

business  of  men  in  general,  and  natural  improvements,  of 

particular  men? 
The  student  of  Nature  must  guard  against  two  sources  of 

error? 
Does  Locke  allow  hypotheses  to  be  of  any  use  ? 
He  points  out  what  he  considers  the  only  two  ways  in  which 

natural  philosophy  may  be  improved. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

How  does  he  prove  that  our  knowledpje  is  not  wholly 
necessary  nor  wholly  voluntary?  and  lo  what  sense  doc's 
he  assert  its  conformity  in  this  respect? 
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With  repect  to  the  admission  of  knowledge,  there  are  two 

things  in  a  man's  power? 
Locke  brings  forward  instances  in  proof  that  onr  know- 

ledge  is  partly  involnntary.    What  instance  in  natunil 

religion  noes  he  adduce? 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Whence  arises  the  necessity  of  having  something  to  direct 
ns  over  and  above  the  certainty  of  true  knowl^lge  ? 

Locke  conjectures  a  reason  why  in  tome  few  cases,  Ood 
has  afforded  ns  perfect  certainty? 

Why  in  most  cases  are  we  obliged  to  depend  on  the  twi- 
light, as  it  may  be  called,  of  probability  ? 

Oive  Locke's  definition  of  judgment 

He  mentions  various  occasions  which  lead  to  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty. 

This  faculty  has  different  names  according  as  it  is  exercised 
about  things,  or  truths  delivered  in  words?  Under  what 
terms  does  Locke  treat  of  it  for  the  most  part,  and  why  ? 

Wliat  are  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind  conversant  about 
truth  and  falsehood? 

CHAPTBR  ZY. 

What  is  probability,  according  to  Locke  ?  and  how  does  it 

differ  from  demonstration  ? 
Meaning  of  the  term  probability?    What  is  the  difference 

between  probability  and  knowledge  ? 
What  are  the  grounds  of  probability  ? 
In  the  testimony  of  others,  there  are  seTeral  things  to  be 

considered  as  affecting  its  value? 
In  determining  the  weight  of  probability  as  a  ground  of 

assent,  what  is  the  onli/  rational  way  of  proceeding  ? 
Locke  cites  an  interesting   instance  of  the  diflBculty  of 

admitting  testimony  in  opposition  to  our  own  experience  r* 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

To  what  should  the  degree  of  onr  assent  be  proportioned  ? 
How  far  only  do  the  grounds  of  probability  operate  on 

candid  minds  ? 
Men's  assent  is  not  always  based  on  an  actual  Tiew  of  the 

reasons  that  at  first  prevailed  with  them ;  whv  ? 
The  most  that  any  man  can  be  expected  to  do  in  deciding 

on  probable  questions  ? 
From  the  apparently  inevitable  preralence  of  contrary 

opinions  in  the  world,  what  practical  maxim  does  Locke 

deduce? 
The  propositions  we  receive  on  inducements  of  probability 

are  of  two  sorts : 
Respecting  the  1st  class,  what  is  the  first  and  highest 

degree  of  probability?    How  is  the  conviction  thence 

resulting  named  ? 
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In  the  same  class,  what  is  the  2iid  degree  of  prohahllltj, 
and  what  is  the  degree  of  our  assent  in  such  cases  called  ? 

What  is  the  Srd  degree  of  probabilitj  ?  and  to  what  extent 
does  It  determine  onr  assent? 

What  is  the  best  waj  of  proceeding  to  judge  when  expe- 
rience and  testimonies  clash? 

What  is  the  practical  mle  for  estimating  the  weight  of 
traditional  testimonies? 

A  rule  observed  in  the  law  of  England  is  adduced  by  Locke 
as  serving  to  show  that  in  traditional  truths,  each 
remove  weakens  the  force  of  the  proof? 

He  does  not,  however,  deny  the  use  of  history. 

What  is  the  great  rule  of  probability  in  things  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses  ? 

Of  those  things  which,  being  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senseb, 
are  incapable  of  testimony,  £ocke  specifies  two  sorts? 

He  gives  examples  of  inferences  from  analogy  in  such  cases? 

There  is  one  case  in  which  the  strangeness  of  the  fact 
lessens  not  the  assent  to  a  fair  testimony  given  of  it? 

Why  is  the  bare  testimony  of  revelation  the  highest  cer- 
tainty? 

Of  two  things  we  ought  to  be  sure,  before  admitting  a 
revelation  r 

CflAPTEB  XVn. 

The  word  reason  is  very  ambiguous.    In  what  sense  does 

Locke  propose  to  use  it  ? 
The  necessity  of  reason    may  be  questioned;  on  what 

grounds? 
Locke  shews  its  importance  for  two  purposes  ? 
What  two  faculties  are  involved  in  reason?    What  is 

"  illation  ?  ** 
What  are  the  four  "  degrees  **  or  "  parts  "  of  reason  ? 
Locke  advances  four  principal  arguments  to  prove  that 

syllogism  is  not  the  great  instrument  of  reason  ? 
Locke  admits  the  syllogistic  form  to  be  of  some  use, 

however. 
What  instance  does  Locke  give  of  an  ethical  proposition 

arranged  in  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  rational  method? 
What  arrangement  of  the  extremes  and  middle  term  does 

Locke  propose  as  the  plainest  and  simplest  ? 
The  best  way  of  detecting  fallacies  according  to  Locke  ? 
He  wonid  not  proscribe  syllogism  altogether? 
Syllogism  fails  to  be  of  help  in  the  most  di£Scult  part  of 

reason? 
By  an  cargumentum  ad  verecutuUam  Locke  shews  that  other 

helps  to  reason  must  be  sought? 
There  are  five  cases  in  which  our  reason  fails  us? 
Characteristics  of  intuitive  knowledge,  rational  knowledge, 

and  j  udgment  severally  ? 
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QT7BSTION8  ON  IOCK& 

In  their  reasonings  with  others,  men  do  ordfaiarily  make 

nse  of  fonr  sorts  of  arguments? 
Which  of  these  alone  brings  tme  instmction  with  it,  and 

advances  ns  in  onr  waj  to  knowledge  ? 
With  reference  to  reason  Locke  makes  a  threefold  diTisios 

of  propositions? 
Meaning  of  these  three  sorts  lespeetiTelj? 
What  woald  be  the  ill  consequence  of  opposing  faith  to 

reason? 


CHAPTEB  ZYIiL 

Define  reason  and  faith  as  contra-distingnished? 

The  communication  of  inspiration  has  limits  beyond  which 

it  cannot  pass  ? 
Locke  appeals  to  authority'  in  proof  that  no  new  simple  idea 

can  be  conveyed  by  traditional  revelation? 
There  is  a  kind  of  propositions  in  which  Locke  asserts 

that  revelation  is  of  little  or  no  nse? 
On  what  grounds  does  he  maintain  that  revelation  cannot 

)>e  admitted  against  the  clear  evidence  of  reason? 
The  proper  province  of  revelation  ?    Province  of  reason  ? 
If  the  boundaries  be  not  set  between  faith  and  reai»oa« 

dangerous  results  may  be  expected? 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Love  of  truth  is  essential  to  the  serious  searcher  for  it? 
What  is  the  criterion  of  the  presence  of  this  love  of  truth  ? 
Besides  faith  and  reason,  Locke  adds  another  ground  of 

assent  and  a  very  dangerous  one? 
The  effect  of  setting  up  revelation  without  a  basis  of 

reason  ? 
How  does  Locke  distinguish  reason  from  revelation  ? 
He  illufitrates  the  absurdity  of  setting  aside  reason  to  make 

way  for  revelation. 
The  origin  of  enthusiasm  according  to  Locke  ? 
It  may  fairiy  be  expected  that  enthusiasm,  where  it  once 

gets  footing,  should  work  more  powerfully  than  reason 

or  revelation? 
Locke  proposes  a  test  for  the  discovery  of  enthusiasm? 
Wherein  does  enthusiasm  fail  of  evidence? 
Locke  adduces  a  remarkable  instance  in  proof  that  firmness 

of  persuasion  is  not  an  unerring  means  of  knowing  that 

a  proposition  is  from  God  ? 
He  brings  forward  also  cases  in  which  holy  men  of  old  who 

really  had  a  revelation,  had  some  other  proofs  besides 

the  internal  light  of  assurance  in  their  own  minds,  to 

testify  to  them  that  it  was  from  God. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Define  error.    Which  of  our  faculties  conyersant  about 

truth  and  falsehood  is  liable  to  it  ? 
The  causes  of  error  Locke  thinks  maj  be  all  reduced  to 

four. 
Want  of  proofs  may  be  ot  two  sorts. 
Two  classes  of  people  want  proofs  that  maj  be  had. 
What  is  to  become  of  those  who  are  so  much  engrossed 

with  the  necessity  of  providing  the  means  of  living,  that 

they  have  no  time  to  look  for  proofs  on  the  concerns  of 

most  moment  ? 
I«ocke  enumerates  four  wrong  measures  of  probability? 
How  do  the  framers  of  hypotheses  differ  from  those  who 

hold  wrong  principles  ? 
How  does  Locke  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  convincing  meu 

against  their  predominant  passions? 
The  ways  of  evading  probability  are  two  ? 
Wherein  lie  the  foundations  of  error  and  the  foundations 

of  vice  respectively  ? 
Locke's  ground  for  thinking  that  men  are  not  in  so  many 

errors  as  is  supposed  ? 

CHAPTEB  XXL 

What  division  of  the  sciences  does  Locke  make  ? 
Define  Phtfsica,  Practica,  and  Semeiotica. 
Locke  claims  for  his  division  the  merit  of  complying  with 
both  laws  of  division. 
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OR,  MEMOIRS  OF  ITS  THREE  FOUNDRESSES, 

SUSANNAH  WESLEY,  the  COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON, 

AND  BARBARA  HECK. 

By  ABEL  STEVENS. 
Price  3/.  6d. 
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Small  Post  9vo. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  PAHERN: 

Or^  a  Treatise  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ.  , 

By  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 

Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Dean  Stanhope. 

New  and  ReYlMd  SdlticxL 

Price  2o\  &/. 


Crown  Svo, 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

By  Sir  FRANCIS  PALGRAVE,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A, 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Prki^t. 
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Imp.  l6mo. 

EVERY    MORNING. 

A  TRIPLET  OF  THOUGHTS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN 
,         THE  YEAR. 

INTERLEAVED. 
Fricf  J/,  bd. 


Crown  8vo. 


ADDISON'S    ESSAYS 

From  the  SPECTA  TOR. 

NEW   EDITION,   WITH   NOTES   ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF  THE  TEXT. 

Price  y,6d. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Crown  8cv« 

LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC, 

Addressed  to  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 
By  Sir  DAVID  BREWSTER,  K-H,, 

LL.D.,  F.R.8.y  V.P.R^.S^  ETC.,  ETC 

Ne^nr  Edition,  ^vrith  Introductory  Chapters  on  the  Being 

and  Faculties  of  Man,  and  the  more  Recent 

IVonders  of  the  Material  IVorld. 

By  J.  A.  SMITH, 

Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  ''  Structure  of  Matter,"  && 
Price  &. 


Crown  %vo* 

LIFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

By  Sir  DAVID  BREWSTER, 

LL.D^  FJt^.,  V.P.R.S.E.,  ETC 

NEW  EDITION. 
By  W.  T.  LYNN,  B.A^  F.RJLS., 
0/  the  Royal  Ohservaiory^  Gmmmh. 

Prici6s. 


Crown  ^vo, 

DEMONOLOGY   AND   WITCHCRAFT, 

By  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart 

WITH  FIVE  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  STEEL. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

Price  6s.  «5 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Imperial  8fw. 

T  BE  B    HOR  8  E  : 

HIS  BEAUTIES  AND  DEFECTS. 

"With  a  Feiiir  Hints  to  Inexperienced  Purchasers. 

By  '*A  knowing  HAND." 

Illustrated  with  Nineteen  Coloured  Plates. 

Price  5/, 


Crown  2ivo. 

MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED, 

SHOWING  ITS  CAUSES/ CONSEQUENOES,  AND  CURE; 

^{Vith  Anecdotic  Illustrations  dramm  from  Ancient 
and  Modem  Sources. 

ABBnMXD  ntOX  THX  LAKGBK  WOBJC,  XMTITLEO 

"BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY." 
Price  y,  6d. 

*«*  The  complete  Bvo.  Editioii,  enriched  with  Translations 

of  the  Classical  Extracts,  price  8s.  6d. 
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Medium  Hvo, 


THE    SPECTATOR. 


WITH 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Price  6s, 


Imp,  i6mo^  fully  Ulusiraied. 


THE  BOY'S  HOLIDAY  BOOK. 

By  the  R^.  T.  E.  FULLER. 

NEW  AND   IMPROVED   EDITION, 

Containing  Simple  InstruotlonB  How  to  Play  all  Kinds  of 
a«me8,  whether  In  the  FleldB,  the  Woods,  the  Riven,  the 
Playground,  or  at  the  Fireside;  with  a  CJopions  Qnide  for 
Breeding  and  Bearing  Home  Pets— :thelr  Treatment  in  Sick- 
ness and  in  Health,  Ac.,  Ao. 

Price  6s. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


CrMmino, 

FAIRY  LEGENDS  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  THE 
SOUTH  OF  IRELAND. 

Bt  THOMAS    CROFTON    C  ROKER, 
Author  of  "The  Legend*  of  KiUwnqr," ftc 

BDirXD  BT 

THOMAS  WRIGHT,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
A  Ktw  XdlttoD,  TnUy  ninitnted. 

Price  6s, 


Ikvo  Vols.,  Sva.,  Library  EdUkm. 


CARLETON'S  (W.)  TRAITS    AND    STORIES 
OF  THE  IRISH  PEASANTRY. 

WITH  THE  riNAL  CORRECTIONS  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

mrt7*M?«n  SlottratloiiB  on  Btoel,  and  niunerons  Woodoats. 

Price  151. 

Alio,  in  One  Vol.,  Largfo  Post  Sto.,  fho  Foople^s  Edition, 
with  Uliutxationf  by  Mftolise,  B.A.,  6f. 
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Four  Vols^  Mtdnm  ivo. 
HONE'S   (WILLIAM) 

EYERY-DAY  BOOK.  TABLE  BOOK,  &  YEAR  BOOK; 

Or,  Everlasting  CaUndar  of  Amusements^  Tmes,  and  Seasons^ 
Sotemmties,  Merry-makmgSf  AnHquities  and  Novelties, 

Fonning  a  Ctomplate  History  of  the  Tmt,  and  a  Perp«tail 
Key  to  tha  AlTnanaoa. 

730  Engravings  and  Portrait, 
Price  £2   lOf. 


Medium  8zv. 

HONE'S  (William)  THREE  CELEBRATED  TRIALS. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  WILLIAM  TEGG. 
Price 


TEGG'S    CABINET    SERIES. 

Illustrated^  Imp^  22mo.,  2s. ;  gUt  edges^  is.  6d. 

Beauties  (The)  of  Washington  Inring. 

BuUer's  rS.)  HndibrRS. 

GuUiTer^s  Trarels. 

life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus^  by  Washington  Irving* 

Pope's  Poetical  Work^  with  Notes. 

Ritson's  Songs  and  Balkds  of  Scotland,  with  Glossanr. 

Robin  Hood^s  Soogs  and  Ballads.  Edited  by  John  Hicklin;  with  Notes 

byj.  M.  Gutch,  F.S.A. 
Seven  Cfhampions  of  Christendom  (Complete  Edition). 
Sottthey's  (Robert)  Life  of  Nelson* 
Sterne  s  (L)  Sentimental  Journey. 
Syntax's  (Dr.)  Tour  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque^ 
Tale  of  a  Tub^  and  Battle  of  the  Books,  by  Jonathan  Swift. 
Voyases  and  Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of  Columbus.      By 

Washington  Irving. 
Bampfylde  Moore  Carew,  King  of  the  Beggars,  with  Vocabulaiy  of  the 

terms  they  use. 
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Croton  8w. 
SMITH'S   (ALBERT) 

STRUGGLES   &   ADVENTURES 

OF 

CHRISTOPHER  TADPOLE. 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   THE   LATE  JOHN   LEECH. 
Prke  3J.  &/. 


Crown  %vo. 

BARON  MUNCHAUSEN 

HIS  WONDERFUL  TRAVELS,  SURPRISING 
ADVENTURES  AND  HAIRBREADTH  ESCAPES. 

Illustrated  with  Woodcuts  by  G.  Cruikshank,  and  Twenty-two 
Full-page  {curious)  JSngravihgs. 

Price  +1.  6d, ;  Coloured  Plates,  ys. 
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Crcwn  Sz^o. 

MAXWELL'S    CW.  H.) 

FORTUNES  OF  HECTOR  O'HALLORAN. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  LATE  JOHN  LEECH. 
Pnce  is.  6d. 

Crown  Svo. 
THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BASTILE 

AND  ITS  PRINCIPAL  CAPTIVES. 

By  R.  a.  davenport. 

New  Edition  with  Notes,  Ac,  by  Wiixiam  Tegg  ;  with  an 
Account  of  the  State  Prisoner  commonly  called 
"  The  Iron  Mask." 

COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price  6s. 
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Small  Craum  %vo. 


SCIENTIFIC  TERMS 

(THE  DICTIONARY  OF). 

ExpUmalofy  o/aUthe  Terms  used  in  the  Arfs, 
Sciences^  ^.,  ire. 

By   W.    M.    BUCHANAN. 

A    NEW    EDITION. 
WITH    APPENDIX    TO    1876. 

Pnce  6j. 
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WILLIAM  TEGG  &  CO,  PANCRAS  LANE,  CHEAPSIDK. 
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